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1  HIS  is  a  small  county ;  but  it  contains  a  verj  confide^  Bomidaria 
table  populaticm.     It  is  bounded  on  the  south-west  by*"*^  "^*^f 
the  hills  which  run  along  the  north-eastern  or  northern 
part  of  Airshire  ;  towards  the  west,  the  north,  and  partlj 
towards  north-east,  it  is  bounded  bj  the  river  Cljde,  or 
the  territory  nearly  adjoining  to  it ;  and  on  the  east,  it  is 
bounded  by  Lanarkshire  without  any  particular  natural  line 
of  separation.     In  general,  and  especially  along  the  north* 
eastern  and  northern  part  of  it,  it  is  a  low,  and  upon  the 
whole  a  level  territory.     In  this  respect,  however,  there 
are   many  exceptions,  especially  towards  Airshire,  from 
t!ie  vicinity  of  which  the  greater  number  of  its  waters  de- 
scend.    There  are  few  hills  in  the  county  that  rise  to  afjjjij^ 
remarkable  height.     Some  of  them,  however,  upon  the 
borders  of  Airshire,  are  of  considerable  elevation.     In 
the  parish  of  Eaglesham,  the  hills  of  Balagich  and  Dun- 
ware  are  nearly  of  the  same  height ;  their  summits  are 
about  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea*     In  the  pa« 
rish   of  Nielston  is  a  hill  called  the  craig  of  Niehfm^ 
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'^^ten.  which  makes  some  figure,  as  standing  bj  itself,  and  nol 
forming  part  of  a  ridge  or  tract  of  country  ;  it  is  820  feet 
above  flood-mark,  and  is  all  green  and  arable  to  the  top* 
In  general,  however,  the  chief  hills  in  the  countj  are 
those  adjoining  to  Airshire,  which  form  a  tract  of  bleak 
and  elevated  ridges  rather  than  of  remarkable  mountains^ 
From  the  sf  nsmits  of  these  heights,  in  some  situations,  a 
fine  prospect  is  seen.  On  the  south  and  west  is  the 
fertile  vale  of  Cunaingham,  which  seems  at. a  distance 
Covered  with  woods,  an4  which  is  washed  bj  the  Frith  of 
Ctyde^  w-hose  brood  waters  seem  to  extend  towards  the 
settittg  sun,  unless  where  the  view  is  intercepted  hj  the 
ttrestern  isles,  se&i  in  tfae  femote  horizon.  The  moun. 
taiffS  tf  Canick  and  of  Gallowaj  can  also  be  seen  on  the 
onc^  hand,  while  towards  the  north-east  the  citj  of  Glas- 
gow and  the  few  country  of  Renfrewshire  are  beheld ; 
btjond  tb^  bst  of  which  Ben  Lomond  lifb  his  head,  often 
covered  witb  snew^  to  the  clouds. 

Watem  '^^  waters  of  this  cou&\]r  are  of  ne^  great  mi^nitude  in 
themselves ;  but  by  the  indastiy  and  enterprise  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  adjacent  territoty,.  they  are  rendered  of 
eonsderaible  importance!  t9^  society.  Unlike  the  romantic 
waters  off  Air^re,  the  Ho^m,  the  Lugar,  the  Gtnran,  and 
the  Air^  which  low  between  woody  banks  in  pleasing  so- 
litude, or  are  ademed  by  the  vestiges  of  past^  or  the  build- 
ings and  woiks  reared  by  pieseat  magnificence,  the  streams, 
of  this  district  are  everywhere  rendered  instroments  of 
human  industry,  and  made  te  toil  for  man.  If  they  de- 
scend suddenly  from  a  height,  it  is  not  to  fbrm  a  pleasing 
cataract,  to  give  variety  ta  the  beauties  of  a  park,  or  te 
please  the  eye  or  the  ear  with  the  wild  and  beautiful  sce- 
nery which  nature  sometimes  delights  to  eshibit^  but  to 
turn  some  vast  water-wheel,  which  gives  motion  to  ex- 
tensive machinery  in  iaunense  buildings^  where  hundreds 
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rf  human  bein^  toil  in  the  service  of  luxury,  or  form  tlje  ^  w^tera.  ^ 
materials  which  are  to  furnish  clothing  to  distant  nations. 
Here,  if  a  stream  spread  abroad  its  waters,  it  is  not  to  form 
a  crystal  pool,  but  to  be  subservient  to  the  more  vulgar,  but 
more  useful  purpose  of  affording  convenience  to  a  bleach- 
field,  or  a  reservoir  for  machinery  in  case  of  a  want  of  rain. 
In  proportion  as  we  approach  towards  Glasgow,  the  great 
theatre  and  oentre  of  Scottish  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, every  thing  assumes  an  aspect  of.  activity,  of  enter- 
prise, of  artS|  and  industry.     The  principal  streams  here 
found  are  the  White  Cart,  the  Black  Cart,  and  the  Grif ; 
all  of  which  ultimately  unite  together,  and  fall  into  the 
Clyde  below  Inchinnan  bridge ;  that  is,  about  half-way 
down  the  river  between  Glasgow  and  Port  Glasgow.  The  whiteCart. 
White  Cart,  which  generally  receives,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, the  name  of  the  Cart^  runs  in  a  direction  from 
somh-e&st  to  north-west,  somewhat  parallel  to  Clyde ;  it 
takes  its  rise  in  the  high  grounds  or  moors  of  East  Kil- 
bride in  the  county  of  Lanark,  and  of  Eaglesham  in  Ren- 
frewshire.    It  passes  the  town  of  Paisley,  and  thereafter 
joins  the  Grif  at  Inchinnan  bridge.      In  the  Cart  are 
found  perch,  trout,  flounders,  and  braises  or  gilt-heads, 
but  none  of  them  in  any  considerable  quantities  ;  owing 
no  doubt,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  bleachfields,  print- 
fields,  and  a  copperas  work  upon  the  banks  of  the  river. 
As  for  the  fine  large  pearls  once  found  in  this  river,  and 
which,  according  to  our  old  historians,  had  been  noticed 
by  the  most  eminent  jewellers  in  Europe,  they  have  long 
^disappeared  ;  and  the  river  has  become  a  more  certain 
source  of  wealth  by  its  utility  to  an  industrious  and  manu- 
facturing neighbourhood.     In  its  upper  part,  the  White 
Cart  passes  through  a  country  in  which  are  a  variety 
of  small  hills  capable  of  being  cultivated  to  the  top.     A- 
mong  these  the  Cart  winds  its  way  in  a  very  irregular 
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Waiefa.  coursc,  sometimes  disappearing  altogether  hf  the  stceip- 
oess  of  its  banks^  and  again  spreading  its  waters  abroad 
into  the  plain.  Below  Paislej  it  is  of  such  depth  as  to 
be  of  impgrtance  in  navigation.  It  was,  bj  direction  of 
the  miagistrates  of  Paisley,  surveyed  by  Mr  Whiteworth 
in  178G.  He  reported^  that  by  removing  spme  rocks  and 
shoals  in  the  river,  a  depth  of  seven  feet  of  water  ought 
be  obtained  in  ordinary  .spring-tides  ;  and  as  the  channel 
is  bat  shallow  under  Inchinnan  bridge,  as  it  could  not  be 
easily  or  safely  deepened  there/  and  as  at  any  rate  vessels 
with  standing  masts  could  not  pass  under  the  arches,  he 
proposed  to  avoid  that  part  of  the  navigation  by  means  of 
a  navigable  canal,  which  should  leave  the  river  a  little 
above,  and  join  it  again  below  the  bridge.  The  expence 
of  the  whole,'  including  a  drawbridge  across  the  canal^ 
was  estimated  at  L.  1000.  The  plan  being  approved  of, 
an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained,  empowering  the  ma^ 
gistrates  and  other  trustees  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  de« 
fray  the  ezpence  by  a  tonnage  of  eightpence /«r  ton  upon 
all  vessels  navigating  the  Cart,  with  an  ezceptidn  in  fa- 
vour of  those  loaded  with  coal.  The  work  was  comple- 
ted ;  but  it  was  not  successful  to  the  degree  that  had  been 
expected. 
BUek  Cart.  The  Black  Cart  rises  out  of  castle  Semple  lodi,  in  the 
parish  of  Lochwinnoeh.  It  is  a  beautiful  lake,  extending 
to  above -400  acres,  in  which  there  are  abundance  of  pikef 
and  eels ;  it  also  abounds  with  swans,  geese^  ducks,  teals, 
bitterns,  and  other  fowls  which  fvequent  standing  waters. 
Its  beauty  is  greatly  increased  by  a  considerable  quantity  of 
wood  in  its  vicinity.  As  ^ready  mentioned,  the  Black  Cart 
descends  northward  towards  Inchinnan ;  but  before  ar^ 
Orif;  riving  there,  it  meets  the  Grif.  This  last  stream  has  it» 
source  in  the  elevated  territory  above  Largs,  which  look» 
down  upon  the  angle  formed  by  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  lot 
t)imiQg  from  a  westerly  to  a  southern  direction^it  is  compo« 
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acd,  like  the  others,  of  a  great  variety  of  small  stroams,  and  Wttem 
at  first  flows  rapidlj,  descending  over  several  precipi- 
ces, till  it  reach  the  low  countrj  at  Fullwood,  where  it 
meets  the  tide.  Thereafter  it  glides  slowly  in  a  serpen- 
tine course,  uniting  with  the  Black  Cart  at  Moss  Waljc- 
inshaw,  and  the  White  Cart  at  Inchinnan  bridge  ;  after 
which  it  enters  the  Clyde  a  mile  below  Renfrew.  At 
the  confluence  of  the  Grif  with  the  White  Cart  is  the 
bridge  of  Inchinnan,  a  fine  building,  consisting  of  ten 
large  arches.  From  about  the  centre  of  the  bridge  a  large 
arch  is  thrown  over  towards  the  highway  that  leads  to 
Paisley. 

In  this  county  the  augmentation  of  lakes,  considered  asLalet. 
reservoirs  of  water  for  giving  motion  to  machinery,  has 
been  considered  as  an  important  object.     Thus  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Nielston,  a  flat  piece  of  territory,  through  which  a 
streamlet  flowed,  being  obtained  in  lease  by  the  owners  of 
several  bleachfields,  they  erected  a  breastwork  of  sixteen 
feet  in  height.  The  springs  above  this  being  numerous,  by 
the  aid  of  a  level  surface,  a  tract  of  a  mile  in  length,  and 
half  a  mile  in  breadth,  was  overflowed  ;  so  that  during  the 
greatest  droughts  of  summer  (which,  however,  are  seldom 
distressing  in  this  quarter),  by  drawing  the  sluice  three 
inches,  a  powerful  stream  is  obtained.     There  is  a  natu- 
ral lake  in  the   same  neighbourhood,   covering  sixteen 
acres  of  land,  surrounded  by  extensive  plantations  of  every 
sort  of  forest  trees,  belonging  to  Mr  Muir  of  Caldwelh 
We  have  already  mentioned  castle  Scmplc  loch.     In  the 
same  parish  of  Lochwinnoch  is  Queenside  loch,  situated 
!n  a  high  and  wild  part  of  the  country.     It  extends  over 
a  surface  of  about  twenty-one  acres.     The  principal  use 
which  is  made  of  it  consists  of  employing  it  as  a  reservoir 
for  supplying  occasionally   some  cotton   mijls       Indeed 
wherever  a  stream  of  water  h  found,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
gible  to  travel  far  without  finding  it  interrupted  by  cot- 
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Agricul.   ton  mills,  or  its  banks  occupied  by  lUeachfields.     With 
<      V    ■'  regard  to  the  nver  Clyde,  which  forods  a  part  of  the 
boundary  of  the  county,  it  will  more  naturally  be  brought 
into  view  when  we  come  to  treat  of  Lanarkshire. 
Rather  UpoQ  the  agriculture  of  this  county  we  shall  not  find  it 

th.M  cyrri-  necessary  to  make  many  remarks.  The  country  m  ge- 
(ulturai,  peral  assumes  a  favourable  appearance,  in  consequence  of 
a  crowded  population,  together  with  numerous  enclosures, 
and  the  abundance  of  maaurc  fropn  towns  in  the  vicinity, 
which  can  here  be  easily  obtained.  At  ihe  same  time  it 
is  in  vain  in  this  q\i»rter  to  inquire  for  farmers  of  great 
skill,  ingenuity,  and  enterprise.  The  tardy  mode  of  at- 
taining tq  a  competency,  or  to  wealth,  by  the  slow  path 
of  perseverance  in  the  laborious  pursuits  of  aguculture, 
is  ill  suited  to  the  temper  of  men  in  this  quarter  of  the 
country.  Commerce  and  nuuiufactures  have  here  so  fre- 
quently been  pursued  with  success,  and  proved  the  source 
of  great  and  sudden  richest  that  every  mind  is  less  or 
more  occupie4  by  them  i  and  every  restless^  a^bitioa^ 
or  ingenious  individual  turns  to  them,  as  th^  p^  by 
which  he  may  most  readily  attain  to  opulence«  Agricul-^' 
ture  therefore  is  left  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen,  who  wish 
to  adorn,  by  enclosures  and  plantations,  and  a  cultivated 
appearance,  the  lands  around  their  mansion-houses ;  to 
merchants,  who  have  erected  villas  oipon  small  farms, 
upon  a  few  acres  which  they  have  purchased  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  a  villa,  or  place  of  temporary  retreat  for 
their  families  from  the  confinement  of  a  city  ;  or,  lastly, 
the  soil  is  left  in  the  hands  of  those  unambitious  indivi* 
duals  who  are  contented,  in  the  character  of  farmers,  to 
occupy  the  station  and  the  employment  which  their  an^ 
cestors  held  in  society. 
Muchgrait.  Although  much  of  this  county  is  well  suited  for  being 
kept  almost  constantly  under  arable  crops,  by  the  aid  o^ 
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the  manure  which  can  here  be  obtained,  jet  the  demand  Agnail- 
for  the  products  of  the  dairy  is  so  great,  in  consequence  *  j 

of  the  vicinitj  of  trading  and  manufacturing  towns,  that 
an  iincommonlj  large  proportion  of  the  soil  is  kept  con« 
stantlj  in  grass.     Thus  the  cultivator  here  does  that  vo« 
lontarilj  which  in  other  quarters  of  the  country  his  land- 
lord finds  it  necessary  to  compel  him  to  do  by  anxious 
stipulations  in  his  lease,  that  the  land  may  not  be  utterly 
exhausted  by  corn  crops.     Here  the  farmers  have  no  ob« 
jection  to  the  immense  importations  of  grain  which  arc 
continually  taking  place  upon  the  Clyde  i  because  they 
do  not  envy  the  inhabitants  of  less  populous  districts, 
who  find  no  better  employment  for  their  lands  than  that 
of  scourging  them  by  endless  crops  of  grain.     One  would 
imagine  that  the  [nractice  of  this  district  ought  of  itself 
to  decide  the  question  concerning  the  propriety  or  im* 
propriety  of  a  free  commerce  of  grain.     The  free  im^ 
portation  of  com,  by  affording  it  at  a  cheap  rate,  aug-  * 

ments  population ;  and  among  an  industrious  people  an 
extensive  population  augments  the  value  of  the  soil  in 
every  point  of  view  ;  it  encourages  the  rearing  upon  it  of 
the  least  exhausting  and  most  valuable  produce,  which 
cjinnot  be  brought  from  a  distajicc,  and  it  increases  the 
price  of  the  land  in  case  of  a  sale. 

The  lands  here  differ  chiefly  according  to  their  vici- 
nity to  the  Clyde,  or,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county,  ac- 
cording to  their  vicinity  to  the  waters  of  CarL  They  are  in 
general  well  enclosed,  and  in  good  condition  for  supplying 
the  towns.  Potatoes  usually  form  a  part  of  every  rota- Routlooa 
tion.  The  common  one  is:  1j/,  Oats  from  grass;  2 J,  Pota- 
toes or  barley  dunged  ;  3d,  Oats  with  five  pounds  of  red 
clover  and  three  firlots  of  rye-grass  ;  4^^,  Hay  for  two 
years;  5tl>  and  6tb,  Pasture^  the  last  covered  with  com^ 
pos^  manure. 


cure. 
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^^l!^^  In  the  parish  of  Eastwood,  and  part  of  tbo  parish  of 
the  Abbey  of  Psuslej,  the  lands  are  beautifullj  intersper- 
sed with  small  rising  hills,  although  the  soil  is  generally 
of  a  thin  day.  The  continued  demand  for  every  commo- 
dity that  grass  can  produce,  induces  the  farmers  to  havo 
about  one-half  only  of  the  land  in  tillage  ;  and  that  half 
seems  to  be  ill  managed.  A  common  rotation  consists  of  two 
crops  of  oats  followed  by  one  of  barley,  two  of  hay,  and 
five  of  pastiue.  The  upper  district  of  the  county  in^ 
eludes  the  contiguous  parishes  of  Meams,  Eagleshamj^ 
Neilston,  Lochwinnoch,  Kilbarchan,  Erskine,  and  Kil* 
malcolm,  all  which  have  a  striking  similarity  of  ^il,  ro« 
tation  of  crops,  &c»  The  farmers  have  seldom  more  than 
one-third  in  tillage  ;  the  remainder  is  kept  in  pasmre  for 
milk  cows.  Though  the  lands  in  these  parishes  seem 
peculiarly  well  adapted  for  sheep  pasture,  none  of  them 
are  so  well  occupied,  excepting  some  enclosures  about 
gentlemens  seats,  and  some  parks  in  the  parish  of  Niel« 
ston,  the  property  of  Mr  Speirs  of  Elderslee.  The  pa- 
rish of  Meams  is  almost  unequalled  for  numerous,  beauti- 
fiil,  grass  knolls  (small  green  hills) — They  make  her^ 
large  quantities  of  fine  butter.  Their  cows  are  small,  of  a 
brown  and  while  colour,  chiefly  from  Airshire*  Twelve 
of  these  small  cows  will  yield  for  four  or  five  months  in 
summer  one  hundred  and  twenty  Scotch  pints  of  milk  each 
day ;  'which  churned  milk  sells  at  one  halfpenny  per  Scotch 
pint  *,  and  for  the  months  in  autumn  their  milk,  though 
in  the  usual  proportion  diminished,  increases  in  value  by 
one  farthirtg  per  pint,  besides  more  and  better  butter ; 
their  butter  being  all  made  from  milk  they  chum  every 
day  in  summer,  in  autumn  four  times  a-week.  Their 
hand-chum  holds  near  two  hundred  pints,  which  they 
only  half  fill  to  give  air.  The  staff,,  having  three  wings» 
turns  with  a  handle  like  like  com  fanners.     When  ^cjc 
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Mn  command  water,  thej  make  use*  of  it  for  churning ;  Afsricul- 
the  chum  lying  horizontall j,  which  saves  the  labour  of  ,  ^  ,„ 
two  servants.  Towards  the  northern  part  of  the  countj, 
in  Kilmalcolin  parish,  the  lands  are  generally  enclosed 
with  dry  stone-dikes  four  feet  high.  In  summer,  before 
ploughing  up  their  grass  grounds,  the  cattle  are  there 
kept  in  folds.  The  dung  of  the  farmyard  is  then  added 
for  manure ;  and  if  not  suiEcient  to  go  over  the  whole 
fieU,  the  remainder  is  covered  over  with  a  compound  of 
earth  and  lime.  The  field  is  ploughed  about  the  end  of 
March  for  oats,  which  are  a  good  crop  the  first  year,  the 
second  not  so  good,  the  third  very  poor.  By  these  three 
saccessive  crops  of  oats  the  land  is  very  much  exhausted  i 
and  in  that  state,  without  grass  seeds,  it  is  kept  in  pasture 
tat  six  years,  when  the  same  rotation  succeeds.  All  this 
is  obviously  sufficiently  barbarous. 

The  proprietors  of  this  county  have  liberally  and  zea-Roadi» 
iousljr  contributed  to  the  making  of  excellent  roads,  and 
care  is  taken  to  preserve  them  in  the  best  order.     Still- 
yards  arc  fixed  at  every  toll-bar  to  prevent  carts  being 
overloaded.     Fifteen  hundred  weight  is  allowed  in  the 
neighbourhod  of  Paisley  for  a  cart  with  one  horse.     The 
ploughmen  are   all  unmarried,  and  live  in  the  farmers 
houses.     In  summer  they  begin   to  work  at  five  in  the 
morning,  and  finish  at  six  in  the  evening.     In  winter  the 
hours  of  working  are  from  seven  to  four.     The  plough.r 
men,  however,  were  formerly  employed  in  thrashing  two 
hours  or  more  before  day-light  during  winter ;  which  prac- 
tice was  general  throughout  this  country,  but  gives  way 
to  thrashing  machines.     The  horses  are  of  the  best  kind, 
and  draw  in  a  single  horse  cart  from  1700  cvvt.  to  a  ton.  A 
few  of  them  only  are  bred  in  the  county;  the  rest  are  pur- 
chased from  Lanarkshire  and  Airshire  at  five  years  old,  six- 
teen hands  in  height.    Their  one  horse  carts  are  very  neat« 
ly  made,  and  mostly  with  iro^  axles.     X^e  shaft^  of  the 
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Maiffrffc  carritge  are  about  nine  fi^t  aevcti  inches  in  length,  depdr 
of  the  cart  two  feet,  width  four  feet,  not  iloped  from  be« 
low  in  general.  The  fermi  heie  are  much  too  amall,  ex* 
tending  only  to  from  fifij  to  seventy  acres i  a  drcumstanoe  • 
which  renders  it  idle  to  expect  that  great  agricultural  im« 
provements  can  take  place  among  the  fiarmers,  because 
men  of  an  enterprising  character  evidentlj  will  not  coo-, 
fine  themselves  to  such  an  employment.  « 

Minenlt.  Valuable  minerals  are  not  eztensivelj  diflbsed  over  this 
county ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paisley  they  are  ex« 
tremely  abundant-  No  coal  has  been  found  near  Green- 
ock or  Port  Gla^Wy  nor  in  the  hilly  part  of  the  coun- 
try.    Various  minerals,  however,  have  been  discovered 

Osmond  ^  different  quarterst    In  particular,  it  may  be  remarked, 

HoDc.  ^^^  ^  ^1^^  parishes  of  Eagksham,  Kilbarchan,  and  others, 
there  has  been  found  what  is  called  the  osmund  stfme.  This 
remarkable  stone,  which  is  universally  known  all  over 
the  country,  is  of  various  colours ;  as  gray,  brown,  sfhim 
tish,  &c.  It  is  generally  so  soft,  when  lately  quarried, 
that  it  may  be  cut  with  a  chisel,  but  afterwards  becomes 
much  harder.  It  breaks  in  all  directions ;  the  surfiices 
are  unequal  and  harsh  ta  the  touch.  It  readily  absorbs 
water ;  and  if  recently  heated  in  the  fire,  the  absorp-^ 
tion  is  attended  with  a  hissing  noise.  The  acids  do 
not  affect  it ;  nor  are  the  brownish-cdoured  kinds  desti* 
tute  of  iron  in  its  calcifbrm  state.  The  osmund  stands  a 
very  great  heat  without  being  rent  or  melted  ;  for  which 
reason  it  is  used  for  ovens,  furnaces,  &c.  where  a  strong 
and  constant  heat  is  necessary.  But  when  used  for  pa* 
ving  pvens,  care  must  be  taken  to  have  it  all  of  the  same 
kind  ;  for  if  one  stone  be  more  dense  than  another,  the 
bread  will  be  unequally  fired.  From  want  of  this  precau* 
tion  several  ovens  have  been  rendered  useless,  and  the 
stone  held  in  disrepute^    In  some  specimens  a  great  va«i^ 
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rietj  of  small  stones  of  different  substances,  colours,  and 
shapes,  are  closely  cemented  together.     The  greatest  part 
of  the  osmund,  when  burnt,  assumes  a  darkish  colour, 
and  loses  three  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  but  afterwards  re- 
gains it  hj  absorbing  moisture  from  the  atmosphere* 
Some  of  it  is  considerably  porous,  and  almost  semivitri- 
fied.    In  this  case  it  has,  when  struck,  a  strong  and  clear 
sound.    The  pores  in  some  specimens  are  prettj  large. 
The  osmund  is  found  in  large  masses  in  the  form  of 
rocks ;  and  in  some  places  it  has  the  appearance  of  stra- 
tification.    In  many  places,  as  at  Kilmalcolm,  it  is  found 
below  whin-stone,  with  hardly  any  other  kind  of  sub- 
stance intervening.     The  pores  and  crevices  are  in  some 
specimens  filled  with  filaceous,  and  in  others  with  calca- 
reous spar,  and  sometimes  with  zeolite.     A  white  stea- 
tites is  lodged  in  the  crevices  of  this  stone ;  and  in  the 
parish  of  Eaglesham  a  great  quantity  of  the  ponderous 
spar  is  interspersed  in  it.     Not  unfrequently  these  two 
substances  are  beautifully  intermixed  ;  and  in  many  spe- 
cimens large  fragments  of  osmund  are  imbedded  or  insu- 
lated in  the  barytes.     It  has  been  thought  probable  that 
the  osmund  is  a  volcanic  production. 

In  the  parish  of  Eaglesham  also,  at  Balegich  hill,  ba-Mipcni 
jytes  has  been  found ;  and  in  the  same  neighbourhood  are^^^' 
two  mineral  springs :  the  one  is  of  a  purgative  quality, 
and  in  some  complaints  of  the  stomach  is  said  to  give  im- 
:i:iediate  relief.  The  water  of  the  other  is  often  carried  to  a 
great  distance,  as  a  remedy  for  what  is  called  the  moor 'ill 
in  black  cattle.     But  the  most  remarkable  field  of  mine-Qwin«X* 
rals  in  this  county  is  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pais- 
ley ;  which  extends,  on  the  one  hand,  into  the  parish  of 
Kilbarchan,    and  on  the  other  hand  towards  Glasgow. 
That  which  is  most  singular  is  the  coal  at  Quarreltown, 
which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  ma$s« 
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Mincrala.  cs  of  that  miperal  that  has  hitherto  been  discovered. 
The  thickness  of  the  whole,  measured  at  right  angles  to 
the  surface  of  the  bed  of  coal,  is  upwards  of  fiftj  feet; 
but  as  in  some  places  it  is  found  in  an  oblique  direction, 
the  thickness  of  the  whole,  in  these  places,  measured  in  a 
line  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  is  about  fifteen  fathoms. 
It  consists  of  five  layers  or  strata  in  contact  with  each  o* 
ther.  In  consequence  of  its  enormous  depth,  it  is  wrought 
In  difierent  floors  in  the  mode  practised  in  great  open  quar- 
ries. Till  of  late  the  work  was  carried  on  lorizontaUy 
from  the  shaft,  so  as  successivelv  to  intersect  all  the  five 
strata.  At  present  the  miner  pursues  the  same  stratum 
rising  with  it.  In  the  former  mode  of  working,  there 
-were  five  several  floors  or  stories ;  in  the  present,  there 
are  only  three ;  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  stratum  being 
wrought,  and  afterwards  so  much  of  the  second  and 
fourth  as  may  be  done  with  safety.  It  is  difllicult  to  con- 
vey a  clear  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  this  singular 
mass  of  coal  lies.  In  a  field  of  about  fifteen  acres  it  k 
found  to  dip  ii^  several  different  directions.  At  least, 
conceiving  a  nearly  circular  area  of  these  contents,  the  coal, 
from  the  north,  the  east,  and  south  quarters  of  that  circle, 
dips  4)retly  uniformly  towards  the  centre.  This,  how- 
ever, is  in  some  measure  interrupted  byseveral  hitches ; 
at  one  of  which  the  mass  of  coal  Is  suddenly  thrown  up 
about  fifty  feet,  at  another  about  thirty.  These  hitches 
interrupt  not  only  the  direction  but  the  degree  of  the  dip. 
On  OTIC  side  of  the  first  mentioned  hitch  it  is  about  one 
foot  in  three,  on  the  other  side  only  one  in  six.  Some 
years  ago  the  coal  took  fire  ;  and  the  pillars*  giving  way, 
the  ground  sunk>  and  left  the  surface  in  a  very  rugged 
state%  The  difficulties  thus  produced,  however,  were  bur- 
xnounted,  and  this  mineral  treasure  restored  to  all  it$  u* 
tility. 
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Abont  three  miles  south-east  from  Paisley  is  tlie  Hawk-  Mlnenkb 
kead  cotl,  which  is  five  feet  three  inches  thick,  and  is  sup-  Htwkhca4 
posed  to  have  been  wrought  for  more  than  200  years.^^'*^ 

Inflammable  and  fixed  air  are  met  with  in  this  mine  ;  but 

« 

as  great  care  is  taken  to  ventilate  the  workings,  accidents 

aic  not  frequent.     In  all  such  mines  care  ought  to  be  ta« 

ken  to  clear  the  workings  of  bad  air,  by  the  very  simple 

operation  of  keeping  a  small  fire  burning  in  a  furnace  at 

the  sorfsice,  fed  with  air  by  means  of  a  tube  of  any  mate* 

iials  let  down  to  the  suspected  spot.     As  inflammable  air 

mscends,  or  the  fire  damp,  as  it  is  called,  and  fills  any  con« 

caMty  that  may  be  left  in  the  upper  part  of  a  mine,  while 

fixt  air  or  the  choak-damp  sinks  to  the  bottom,  an  ap- 

fieratus  would  be  necessary  to  counteract  the  bad  eflTects  of 

each ;  the  tube  intended  to  remove  inflamable  air  terminal 

ting  below  ground  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mine,  and  that 

intended  to  remove  fixed  air  terminating  at  the  bottom.  ^  , 

There  are  several  limestone  quarries  in  the  same  neigh- Lim» 
lK>urhood<  One  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Glasgow  it 
Viost  worthy  of  notice.  An  enormous  rock,  projecting 
from  the  bfow  of  a  hill,  contains  the  limestone  lying  in  a 
mass  of  about  ten  feet  thick,  and  dipping  towards  a  cen- 
tre like  the  Quarreltown  coal.  Several  mines  have  beeii 
driven  into  the  rock  ;  and  these  meeting  in  the  heart  of 
it,  present  a  very  singular  piece  of  subterranean  scenery. 
The  coal  in  the  parish  of  Kilbarchan  is  not  so  valuable  asKllbardiM 
those  already  noticed,  and  is  chiefly  wrought  for  the  pur-^ 
pose  of  calcining  lime  ;  but  on  the  other  side,  towards 
Glasgow,  it  is  of  more  importance.  In  the  parish  of 
Cathcart,  coal  is  found  under  almost  the  whole  lands  to 
the  e^^tremity  of  the  county  towards  Crovan  in  Lanark-* 
shire,  where  a  great  coal- work  is  carried  on.  Lime  is  also 
found  here  in  abundance  ;  and  also,  along  with  tlie  coal, 
considerable  quantities  of  iron-stone  arc  brought  to  the  # 
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Aitiquitiet.  surface «     But  we  shall  take  farther  notice  of  the  great 
field  of  minerals  upon  Clyde  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  county  to  which  that  river  more  particularly  belongs. 
Mtlej  ab-      Several  curious  vestiges  of  antiquity  are  to  be  found  in 
^y*  this  county.     The  most  important  of  these  is  the  abbey 

of  Paisley.  It  was  founded  as  a  priory  for  monks  of  the 
order  of  Clugni,  by  Walter,  son  of  Allan  Lord  High  Stew- 
ard of  Scotland,  in  the  year  1164.  It  was  the  common 
burial-place  of  that  family  till  they  became  kings  of  Scot- 
land. The  monks  of  this  place  are  supposed  to  have 
written  a  chronicle  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  called  the 
Black  Boot  of  Pauley^  from  the  colour  of  its  cover* 
This  curious  monument  of  antiquity,  cited  frequently  by 
Buchannan,  belonged  to  the  President  Spottiswood ;  and 
after  his  death  was  carried  into  England  by  General  Lam- 
bert, and  is  now  in  the  king's  library  at  St  James's. 
George  Shaw,  abbot  of  this  place,  in  the  year  1484,  en*, 
larged  and  beautified  this  monastery.  He  built  the  refec- 
tory and  other  oflSces  necessary  for  the  monks,  the 
church'  and  the  precinct  of  the  convent ;  and  enlazged  the 
gardens  and  orchards,  which  he  enclosed  with  a  wall  of 
hewn  stone,  measuring  about  a  mile  in  circuit.  Conoem- 
ing  this  wall  Mr  Pennant  makes  the  foUowing  remark : 
^  The  garden-wall,  a  very  noble  and  extensive  one,  of 
cut  stone,  conveys  some  idea  of  the  ancient  grandeur  of 
this  place.  By  a  rude  inscription  sdll  extant  on  the  north- 
west comer,  it  appears  to  have  been  built  by  George 
Shaw  the  abbot  in  the  year  1494 ;  the  same  gentleman 
who,  four  years  afterwards,  procured  a  charter  for  the 
town  of  Paisley.  The  inscription  is  too  singular  to  btt 
omitted. 
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Thy  call  it  the  abbot  Ocofge  of  ShiW 
About  my  abbey  gait  nuk  this  Waw; 
An  hundred  four  hundredth  xeir 
Eighty-four  the  date,  but  weir 
Pray  icr  hit  salytie 
That  laid  dm  noble  foundation.** 


The  abbey  church  appears  to  have  been,  when  entire, 
t  very  grand  building  :  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The 
jreat  north  window  is  a  fine  ruin,  the  arch  very  lofty, 
smd  the  middle  pillar  wonderfully  light,  and  still  entire  ; 
mlj  the  chancel  now  remains,  which  is  divided  into  a 
middle  aad  two  side  aisles  by  lofty  columns,  whose  capi« 
tals  are  ornamented  with  grotesque  figures,  and  support- 
ing Gothic  or  pointed  arches.   Here  are  two  ranges  of 
foinitd  windows,  the  upper  ones  remarkably   close  to 
each  other.     Both  the  west  and  north  doors  are  highly 
decorated  with  sculpture :  indeed  the  whole  outside  has 
been  highly  ornamented.     Of  late  years  it  has  been  fitted 
np  for  parochial  service.    During  the  tempestuous  period 
which  preceded  the  reformation,  John  Hamilton  bishop 
of  Dunkeld,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  St  Andrew's, 
was  abbot  of  this  monastery.     He  resigned  it  in  1553  in 
favour  of  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  who,  though  said  in  the 
boll  granted  by  Pope  Julius  confirming  the  transaction  to 
be  fourteen  years  old,  was  in  truth  only  a  child  of  ten 
years  of  age.     This  Lord  Claud  was  third  son  of  James 
Duke  of  Chatelherault,  governor  of  Scotland.     He  adhe- 
red to  Queen  Mary's  interest,  and  was  at  the  field  of 
Langside  in  the  year  1508,  for  which  he  was  forfeited  : 
And  Paisley,  thus  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  was  bestow- 
ed by  the  regent  upon  Robert,  son  to  William  Lord  Sem- 
ple,  heritable  bailie  of  Paisley,  and  justiciary  of  that  re- 
gality. But  Lord  Claud  being  afterwards  restored  from  his 
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Aatiqoitici.forfeiture,  was,  in  the  year  1591,  by  the  fiivoar  of  Kingf 
James  the  Sixth,  created  Lord  Paisley.  His  son,  James 
Earl  of  Abercom,  A.  D.  1502,  granted  the  abbacy  a 
Paisley  to  the  Earl  of  Angus ;  by  whom  it  was  aliena^ 
ted,  in  the  year  1653,  to  William  first  carl  of  i)undonald« 
In  his  posterity  it  continued  till  the  year  1764,  when  the 
late  Earl  of  Abercom  repurchased  this  paternal  inheri- 
of  his  family. 

Remiric-        The  Marquis  of  Aberoom's  burial-plate  is  celebrated  foi 

-dibic  echo*  •  • 

a  remarkable  echo.  It  is  thus  described  by  Pennant :  ''Thi 
«  "  Earl  of  Abercom's  burial*>place  is  by  much  the  greatesi 
curiosity  in  Paisley }  it  is  an  old  Gothic  chapel,  withoul 
pulpit  or  pew,  or  Any  ornament  whatever,  but  ithas  the  fines 
echo  perhaps  in  the  world.  When  the  end  door,  the  onlj 
one  it  has,  is  shut,  the  noise  is  equal  to  a  loud  and  not 
Very  distant  clap  of  thunder.  If  you  strikea  single  note  c^ 
music,  you  hear  the  sound  gradually  ascending  till  it  dies 
away  as  if  at  an  immense  distance,  and  all  the  while  di£ 
fusing  itself  through  the  circumambient  air.  If  a  good 
voice  sings,  or  a  musical  instrument  is  well  played  uponj 
the  effect  is  inexpressibly  agreeable.*'  In  the  chapel  ii 
the  monument  of  Margery  Bruce.  She  lies  recumbentj 
with  her  hands  closed,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  Ovei 
her  was  once  a  rich  arch  with  sculptures  of  her  arms. 
Clbdiodrig-  In  the  parish  of  Kilbarchan,  about  three-fourths  of  t 
mile  from  castle  Semple,  is  one  of  these  monstrous  pieces 
of  whin-stone,  believed  to  be  a  Druidical  altar  ;  the  shape 
is  roundish,  but  irregular.  It  is  twelve  feet  in  height  a1 
the  highest  part,  and  about  sixty-seven  in  circumference. 
It  is  known  by  the  name  of  Clocbodrigstotu,  a  comiptiou 
of  the  Gaelic  C/ocb  a  df-uigbf  the  Druids  stone.  It  is  ol 
the  same  sort  of  whin-stone  of  which  the  neighbouring 
hills  are  composed,  and  has  probably  been  hewn  from  ao 
elevated  rock  to  the  eastward,  on  which  is  a  farm-housej 
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idled  also  Chcbodrig}  but  by  what  mechanism  it  was  Amiyiitic^ 
linmght  thither  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  the  mecha- 
nical artSy  be  imagined.  It  seems  to  rest  upon  a  narrow 
base;  but  the  lower  part  of  it  has  been  covered  with 
stones  gathered  from  the  land,  and  over  these  stones  grass 
now  grows.  At  some  distance  are  to  be  seen  some  large 
grej  stones;  but  whether  these  once  formed  part  of  a  sa- 
cred circlcy  similar  to  those  which  we  have  already  so  of- 
ten described,  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

When  reflecting  on  these  vast  masses  of  rude  rockyRemarlio^ 
which  have  evidently  been  set  up  by  art,  in  so  niany„j,„„, 
furters  of  Scotland,  at  a  period  of  such  remote  antiquity"*"^ 
as  to  set  both  history  and  tradition  at  defiance,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  putting  the  question.  By  what  sort  of  men. 
they  were  reared  ?      They  are  ascribed  to  a  religious 
east  or  order  called  the  Druids  ;  but  this  explains  no-^ 
thmg.    How  came  it  to  pass  that  these  Druids  should 
possess,  in  remote,  and,  as  we  think,  rude  times,  a  degree 
of  mechanical  skill  which  is  now  utterly  unknown  ?  Some 
of  these  enormous  pillars  are  erected  on  high  mountains  ; 
and  some  of  them,  as  Stonehenge  in  England,  have  pon- 
derous blocks  of  stone  raised  aloft,  aad  resting  on  the  tops 
of  the  upright  pillars.     No  mechanic,  architect,  or  artist, 
in  our  days,  would  attempt  to  raise  from  the  quarry,  to 
transport,  or  to  erect,  masses  of  rock  similar  to   these, 
which  the  Druids  have  in  such  abundance  left  standing  in 
a  vast  vaiiety  of  situations  of  Britain  and  its  isles.    How- 
ever singular  it  may  seem,  or  inconsistent  with  the  no- 
tions which  the  present  nations  of  Europe  arc  accustomed 
to  entertain  of  their  own  superiority,  it  is  certainly  true, 
that  some  important  mechanical  power,  or  art  of  elevating 
and  transporting  enormous  weights,  was  once  known  to 
mankind,  but  has  been  lost  perhaps  for  some  thousand 
years.    These  great  and  rude  pillars  in  our  •wn  country 
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Art:quitief.t^fnind  ns  of  the  architectiiTe  of  ancient  Egypt,  whose  UMi- 
cuments  remain  indestrvcdblc  but  hr  a'conmlsicBi  of  the 
whole  frame  of  oatnre.  Such,  certainlT,  is  a  temple  of 
upwards  of  two  miles  in  drcnmfeimcey  constructed  of 
stones  from  6fTeen  to  thirtj-six  feet  in  length,  supported 
bv  columns  fifty  feet  high  and  twehre  in  diameter,  and 
adorned  with  obelisks  of  a  single  stone  one  hundred  feet  in 
elevation,  and. with  collossal  statoes  pleasuring  from  fiftj 
feet  to  eightj.  These  fabrics  were  evidently  erected  bj 
an  order  of  priests,  who  confined  the  efforts  of  theis  extra- 
ordinary mechanical  skill  to  the  service  of  their  own  bodj 
in  the  construction  of  temples.  A  late  traveller  in  Egypt 
(Denon),  after  wandering  among  these  stupendous  re* 
mains,  iind  having  seen  a  village  of  three  thousand  souls, 
which  appeared  as  nothing,  because  erected  amidst  the 
vast  courts  and  galleries  of  the  comer  of  an  ancient  tem* 
pie,  makes  the  following  remark:  ^  Still  temples,  no- 
thing but  temples  !  and  not  a  vestige  of  the  hundred  gatea 
so  celebrated  in  history  ;  no  walls,  quays,  bridges,  baths^ 
or  theatres  ;  not  a  single  edifice  of  public  utility  or  con« 
vehience  !  Notwithstanding  all  the  pains  which  I  took  in 
the  research,  I  could  find  nothing'  but  temples,  walls  co« 
vcred  with  obscure  emblems  and  hieroglyphics,  which  at- 
tested the  ascendency  of  the  priesthood,  who  still  seemed 
to  reign  over  these  mighty  ruins,  and  whose  empire  con- 
stantly haunted  my  imagination/'  Were  it  possible  thal^ 
in  these  early  times,  the  Druids  of  the  West  could  have 
had  any  communication  with  the  priests  of  Egypt,  we 
might  conceive  the  origin  of  their  superstition,  and  of  their 
mechanical  skill.  Accordingly,  a  conjecture  of  this  sort 
has  been  made.  Pythagoras  is  known  to  have  travelled 
into  Egypt,  and  to  have  obtained  the  privilege  of  initia- 
tio?>  into  those  mysteries  which  the  Egyptian  priesthood 
concealed  from  the  bulk  of  mankind^  and  wbich  thejf 
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lommmiicated  only  with  the  most  mystericms  solemnity.  Antiquities 
I^agoras  afterwards  settled  at  Crotona  in  Italy,   and 
established  a  secret  association^  with  words  and  signs  like 
that  of  the  modem  free  masons,  by  which  the  members 
.    might  distinguish  each  other.     The  association  was  of  a 
philosophical  nature ;    it   spread  over   Italy    and   Sicily . 
with  wonderfal  celerity  ;  and  wherever  its  members  at- 
tained to  sovereign  power,  the  government  was  mild>  aad 
the  people  prosperous  and  happy.     One  hypothesis  con* 
ccming  the  Druids  is>  that  in  the  year  550  before  Christ, 
which  was  posterior  to  the  Pythagorean  establishments,  a 
ooloDj  of  Phocians  imported  into  Gaul  the  philosophy 
aod  the  arts  of  Greece,  and  that  the   Druids  were  esta- 
blished by  them.     Accordingly^  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(lib.  15.  cap.  9.)  informs  us^  **  That  the  Druids  were 
formed  into  fraternities,  as  the  authority  of  Pythagoras^ 
had  decreed."     And  indeed,  the  similarity  of  their  philo* 
lophical  tenets  (as  detailed  in  Henry's  History  of  Great 
Britain,  vol.  ii.  b.  1.  chap,  iv*  8vo.)  to  these  of  the  Py* 
thagoreans,  authorises  us  to  conclude,  that  they  borrowed 
from  this  philosopher  their  forms  and  mysteries,  as  well 
as  their  religious  and  philosophical  opinions*     Ciesar  also 
informs  us,  that  the  Gauls  used  the  Greek  letters  in  their 
public  transactions,  accounts,  and  calculations  ;  a  circum* 
stance  which  affords  countenance  to  what  has  been  now  sta- 
ted.    Were  we  to  suppose  a  superstitious  association  like 
the  Druids, residing  amid3t  a  barbarous  people,  to  have  been 
able  to  preserve,  by  tradition  and  practice,  some  extraordi- 
nary branch  of  mechanical  knowledge  obtained  from  a 
more  enlightened  people,  it  seems  evident,  that  the  only 
Bse  they  could  make  of  it  would' be  to  construct  fabrics^ 
which  might  establish  their  power  by  exciting  the  ndmi^ 
ration  of  the  populace.     From  the   total  want  of  other 
arts,  it  might  be  impossible  to  erect  regular  buildings  like 
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Antiquitiet  thosc  of  Egypt ;  but  it  might  be  in  their  power  to  rc«r 
these  monstrous  pillars,  which  could  not  fail  to  bestow 
OQ  them,  among  a  simple  people,  the  character  which 
thej  boasted  of,  magicians^  seeing  their  operations  are  ab- 
solutelj  unaccountable  to  the  most  enlightened  men  of 
our  own  days*  After  all,  these  are  mere  conjectures 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  vast  pillars  of  which  we  now 
speak ;  but  the  reality  of  their  existence  demonstrates  that 
much  is  yet  to  be  known  in  that  valuable  art,  by  which 
man  is  enabled  to  wield  and  to  dispose  of  the  material  ob* 
jects  by  which  he  is  sitnmuided. 
Field  of  ^  ^^^  parish  of  Cathcart  lies  the  field  of  Langside,  me« 

i'Sfigsuic.  morable  for  being  tb  j  scene  of  the  last  effort  of  our  un« 
fortunate  Queen  Mary  to  regain  her  authority.  The 
place  where  the  battle  was  fought  is  an  eminence ;  the 
ground  gradually  rises  to  a  considerable  height  on  the 
south  and  east  sides,  but  descends  pretty  rapidly  toward 
the  north  and  west*  Hence  it  is  easy  of  access  in  the  first 
of  these  directions,  but  on  the  other  is  steep  and  diflicult* 
On  the  summit,  and  rather  inclining  to  the  north  side  of 
the  hill,  there  is  a  circular  or  elliptical  enclosure  about 
960  feet  in  circumference,  which  it  would  appear  had 
been  a  small  Roman  encampment.  By  most  of  the  his- 
torians, and  by  the  editors  of  Cambden's  Antiquities,  it 
is  mentioned  as  a  place  of  this  kind.  The  spot  is  com- 
monly  called  ^een  Marys  Camp.  Sut  it  is  well  known 
that  no  encampment  was  made  by  either  party  in  this 
more  recent  period  oi  history.  Murray  the  regent  having 
drawn  his  forces  from  Glasgow  on  the  same  day  on  which 
the  en.  aj^ement  happened,  made  a  stand  here,  in  order  to 
intercep;  the  queen  in  her  progress  to  Dumbarton^  when  a 
skirmish  ensued ;  the  queen's  party  was  routed,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  her  friends  killed,  but  noiny  more 
were  taken  prisoners  in  the  pursuit.      A  place  is  yet 
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pointed  out,  upon  air  opposite  eminence,  fully  In  the  v^cw  Ant'mni'.iCi. 
of  the  deld  now  described,  and  near  the  old  castle  of 
Cathcart,  where  Marj  stood  till  the  affair  was  decided. 
A  hawthorn  bush,  commonly  known  here  by  the  name  of 
^een  Marys  tbom^  marked  out  the  spot,  till  it  dcca  d 
through  age ;  but  another  has  lately  been  planted  in  its 
place,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  these  circumstances. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hills  near  which  Clochodrig  Ciitle, 
stands  is  an  old  narrow  castle,  which  in  former  times  wasc^BiMy&c. 
the  residence  of  the  family  of  Knox,  from  a  branch  of 
which  our  celebrated  Scottish  reformer  was  descended. 
Near  the  castle,  on  an  elevated  rock  by  which  it  is  over- 
looked,  is  one  of  those  green  hills  of  forced  earth,  usually 
called  moats ;  several  of  which,  in  other  quarters,  we  have 
already  described.     This  artificial  hill  is  here  called  the 
CastkbiU,     It  is  of  a  square  form,  the  sides  facing  the 
four  cardinal  points :  the  west  side  rests  on  the  precipi*. 
tons  edge  of  the  steep  rock  ;  the  three  remaining  sides 
have  been  defended  by  a  trench  dug  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
Each  side  of  this  hill  is  about  thirty  yards  in  length  at 
the  bottom,  and  nineteen  at  the  top.     It  is  seven  yards  in 
height.     The  top  appears  to  have  been  a  hollow  square, 
surrounded  by  a  parapet,  and  having  an  entrance  on  the 
eastern  side.     No  less  than  five  other  artificial  mounds  of 
earth  can  be  seen  from  it.     There  was  an  ancient  Roman 
camp  at  Paisley,  distant  about  six  miles  ;  and  of  the  site 
of  the  camp  this  mount  commands  a  full  view.     It  may 
perhaps  have  been  an  out-post  belonging  to  the  camp. 
On  the  top   of  another,  hill,   called  Barhill,  are  the  re- 
mains  of  a  rude  encampment.     It  is  on  the  summit  of  a 
precipice,  formed  of  perpendicular  rock  of  a  basaltic  ap- 
pearance, by  which  it  is  defended  on  the  north  ;  and  on 
the  south  it  has  a  parapet  of  loose  stones.     The  tradition 
h  the  neighbourhood  is,  that  it  was  an  encampment  of 
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Antiquities  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Wallace.  The  pionadc  of 
rock  is  shown  where  thej  say  Wallace  sat  while  he  en- 
ticed  the  English  forces  into  a  bog  at  the  bottom  of  the 
rock^  where  thej  were  all  destroyed  $  but  no  historian 
confirms  this  statement. 

In  an  island  of  Castle  Semple  loch  is  still  to  be  seen  th« 
Pail  or  Peel,  an  old  castle,  to  which  the  lairds  of  Semple 
were  accustomed  to  retreat  in  times  of  unusual  danger. 
Canoes  have  been  found  in  the  adjoining  lake,,  hollowed 
out  of  single  trees,  after  the  rude  manner  of  the  Indians. 
Castle  of  - 1^^^  down  the  country  the  remains  of  the  castle  of  New- 
^cwark.   ,  ^rk  deserve  attention.     They  are  lofty,  and  not  destitute 
of  magnificence^     The  castle  stands  on  the  eastern  point 
.^     of  the  bay  which  contains  the  town  and  harbour  of  Pork 
Glasgow  and  Newark.     It  is  now  in  ruins ;  but  some 
:  part  of  it  was  inhabited  about  fifty  years  ago.    It  consists 
.  of  a  square  court,  with  high  walls,  round  turrets  and  bat- 
tlements.   Over  the  main  door  are  the  arms  of  Maxwell, 
very  much  de£iced,  having  beneath  them  this  inscription, 
1^  The  blessing  of  Grod  be  hereon,  omso  1507.''  On  another 
part,  on  oneof  the  north  windows, is  engraved  the  date  1500. 
Over  most  of  the  windows  are  the  letters  P.  M. ;  being 
the  initials  of  Sir  Patrick  Maxwell,  who  probably  built 
the  modem  part' of  it.    The  tower  is  of  more  ancient  date 
than  the  rest ;  when  or  by  whom  it  was  builtis  not  known. 
This  castle  is  the  property  of  Loxd  Belbaven,  in  whose  fk« 
mily  it  has  been  for  a  considerable  time.  It  was  fbrmerlj 
the  castle  or  principal  mansion-house  of  the  barony  of 
Finlaystoun  Maxwell,  which  about  the  middle  of  the  "fif* 
teenth  century,  with  divers  other  lands,  came  to  Sir  Ro* 
bert  Maxwell  of  Calderwood,  as  younger  son  of  the  fa^ 
mily  of  Nether  Pollock,  in  right  of  Elizabeth  his  wife, 
second  dnn;:,hter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  Robert  Denniestoua 
of  that  ilk.    It  continjiied  in  the  possession  of  the  Max* 
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wellfamilj  for  several  generations,  till  sold  by  Sir  George  Anoquitkt. 

Maxweliy  alialk  Napier   of  Kilmaken,   to   Mr   William 

Cockrane  of  Kilxnaronock,    about  the  beginning  of  the 

late  oenturj. 

In  the  parish  of  Kilmalcom  are  still  preserved  four  cups,  Commu- 

which  were  used  by  John  Knox  in  administering  the  sa*  oKd  by 

cramcnt  of  the  Lord's  Supper  after  the  manner  of  the  re*  ^^^^^ 

formed  Calvinists.     The  cups  appear  to  have  been  origi- 

nallj  used  as  candlesticks  ;  and  it  was  perhaps  only  from 

the  necessity  of  the  times  that  they  were  converted  to  this 

pious  purpose ;  the  concave  bottom  is  reversed,  and  the 

centre,  from  which  the  socket  seems  to  have  been  screwed 

out,  forms  the  foot.     They  are  of  the  finest  silver  ;  and 

whether  from  the  association  of  ideas,  or  their  actual  fa* 

shion,  their  appearance  is  undoubtedly  very  venerable. 

They  are  respected  by  the  people,  both  for  their  antiquity 

and  for  the  sacred  use  to  which  they  have  been  applied 

fcr  two  centuries  and  a  half. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  here,  as  well  as  in  other  T*^^*^* 
,  hutory  ov 

places  in  Scotland,  a  variety  of  objects  bear  the  name  of 

the  favourite  ancient  hero  Wallace,     Thus  in  their  de- 
scent from  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Greenock, 
some  rivulets  form  beautiful  cascades,  appearing  from  the 
shore  like  wreaths  of  snow.     The  chief  of  them,  behind 
which,  from  the  scooping  of  the  rock,  it  is.  very  possible 
to  walk,  bears  the  name  of  this  favourite  chief.    In  every 
quarter  steep  precipices,  high  falls  of  water,  high  x:ocks, 
Roman  stations  and  encampments,  and  whatever  objects 
seem  most  remarkable,  are  designated  by  a  name  whii;h 
is  dear  to  every  romantic,  youthful,  and  patriotic  mind. 
This  occurs  in  a  particular  manner  along  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde.     This  will  not  appear  wonderful,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  Wallace  was  a  native  of  this  district ;  having 
)>een  the  younger  son  of  Wallace  of  Elderslie,  in  th^ 
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Wallace,  neighbourhood  of  Paisley.  He  came  forward  at  a  most  in* 
terestingperiody  when  the  disputed  succession  to  the  Scottisl 
crown  had  been  submitted  to  thedecision  of  the  kingofEog 
land,  Edward  the  First.  In  executing  his  office  of  an  um 
pire,  the  English  monarch  had  contrived  to  obtain  a  corn* 
plete  ascendency  o^er  the  nobles,  and  over  the  competitor 
for  the  crown.  Baliol  had  been  preferred,  and  in  return  ha< 
acknowledged  the  dependence  of  Scotland  upon  the  Eng. 
lish  crown.  He  at  last,  under  the  mortification  of  repeate< 
insults,  resigned  the  crown  of  Scotland  into  the  possessioi 
of  Edward,  on  the  2d  of  July  1290.  All  Scotland  wa 
•verrun  by  a  royal  English  army,  and  submitted  to  th< 
conquei'or ;  but  it  appears  that  the  English  monarch  hac 
entrusted  the  government  of  Scotland  to  improper  persons 
Warren  Earl  of  Surry,  who  had  been  appointed  govern* 
or,  took  up  his  abode  in  England,  on  pretence  of  reca 
vering  his  health.  Cressingham,  the  treasurer,  was  a  vo* 
luptuous,  proud,  and  selGsh  ecclesiastic ;  while  Ormesby. 
the  justiciary,  was  hated  for  his  severity.  Under  these 
officers  the  administration  of  Edward  became  more  anc 
more  feeble  ;  bands  of  robbers  infested  the  highways : 
and  the  English  government  was  universally  despised. 
At  this  critical  moment  arose  Sir  William  Wallace,  the 
hero  so  much  celebrated  in  Scottish  fables,  and  by  whidi 
indeed  his  real  exploits  are  so  much  obscured,  that  it  is 
dilHcult  to  give  an  authentic  relation  of  them.  Wallace 
himself  was  endowed  with  great  strength  land  courage,  and 
an  active  and  patriotic  spirit ;  and  by  his  affability,  elo- 
quence, and  wisdom,  he  maintained  an  authority  over  the 
rude  and  undisciplined  multitude  who  flocked  to  his  stan- 
dard. In  May  1 20*  he  began  to  infest  the  English  quar- 
ters ;  and  being  successful  in  his  predatory  incursions,  his 
party  became  more  numerous,  and  he  was  joined  by  Sti 
William  Douglas.     With  their  united  forces  these  twc 
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dUes  attempted  to  mrprite  Onnesby,  the  justidaxy^  while  Wiflice. 
heieU  his  conrtt  at  Scoon ;  but  he  saved  himself  by  a 
pedpitate  Ught.  After  this  the  Scots  roved  over  the 
vkk  country^  assaulted  castles,  and  massacred  the  Eng« 
fish.  Their  party  was  joined  by  many  persons  of  rank ; 
maag  whom  were  Robert  Wisheart  bishop  of  Glasgow, 
die  Steward  of  Scotland,  and  his  brother  Sir  Alexander 
kliodsay.  Sir  Richard  Lnnden,  and  Sir  Andrew  Mo- 
1^  of  Bothwell.  In  the  mean  while  Warren,  the  go- 
nmor  appointed  by  Edward,  exerted  himself  in  quelling 
nimorrection  which  he  had  neglected  to  prevent.  He 
btstened  Sir  Henry  Percy  and  Sir  Robert  Clifford  with  a 
dioseQ  and  numerous  body  against  the  Scots.  The  £ng. 
lish  feiuid  them  strongly  posted  near  Irvine,  formidable 
i&mu&bcrs,  but  through  dissension  fatally  enfeebled.  All 
the  leaders  were  independent,  all  untractable.  They 
would  neither  fight,  retire,  nor  treat,  by  common  consent. 
Sir  Richard  Lunden,  a  baron  of  approved  courage,  had 
hitherto  refused  fealty  to  Edward.  He  went  over  to  the 
English  with  his  followers,  and  boldly  justified  his  de« 
&ctioii,  saying,  **  I  will  remain  no  longer  in  a  party  that  is 
at  variance  with  Itself."  Some  of  the  leaders  of  this  dis- 
cofdant  army  consented  to  treat  with  the  English.  Bruce, 
the  Steward,  and  his  brother  Alexander  de  Lindsay,  and 
Sir  William  Douglas,  acknowledged  their  offences,  and 
&r  themselves  and  their  adherents  made  submission  to  Ed- 
1^.  The  bishop  of  Glasgow  seems  to  have  been  the 
Mgociatorof  this  treaty  (gthjuly  1297).  But  Wallace 
scorned  submission.  Leaving  the  opulent  and  powerful 
l>vons  to  treat  with  their  conquerors,  he  collected  toge- 
ther the  faithful  companions  of  his  fortunes,  and  retired 
indignantly  towards  the  north.  The  only  baron  that  ad- 
ored to  him  was  Sir  Andrew  Moray  of  Bothwell.  llie 
Vsrqns  who  made  the  capitulation  at  Irvine  had  treg^ted 
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^Wallace*  not  onlj  for  themselves  but  for  their  partj.  Wallace  and 
his  associates  would  not  accede  to  the  capitulation.  Un* 
der  the  conduct  of  Wallace  and  Sir  Andrew  Moray  the 
Scottish  armj  increased  in  numbers  and  force.  Whilst 
Wallace  besieged  the  castle  of  Dundee,  he  received  inteL* 
ligence  that  the  English  drew  near  to  Stirling.  Wallace 
diarged  the  citizens  of  Dundee,  under  pain  of  death,  to 
continue  the  blockade  of  the  castle.  He  hastened  with  all 
his  troops  to  guard  the  important  passage  of  the  Forth, 
and  encamped  behind  a  rising  ground  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  abbey  of  Cambuskenneth. 

Btttle  at  Brian  Fitz- Allan  had  been  appointed  governor  of  ScoU 
land  by  the  English  king.  Warren  remained  with  the 
army,  waiting  the  arrival  of  his  successor.  He  therefore 
studied  to  avoid  a  general  action.  He.  imagined  that  WaU 
lace  might  be  induced,  by  fair  conditions,  to  lay  down  his 
arms,  and  dispatched  two  friars  to  the  Scottish  camp,  pro£. 
fering  terms.  "  Return,"  said  Wallace,  *•  and  tell  your 
masters  that  we  came  not  here  to  treat,  but  to  assert  our 
right,  and  to  set  Scotland  free.  Let  them  advance,  they 
will  find  us  prepared."  ^'  He  defies  us,"  cried  the  English, 
and  impatiently  demanded  to  be  led  on.  Sir  Richard 
Lunden  remonstrated  against  the  extravagance  of  making 
a  numerous  army  defile  by  a  long  narrow  wooden  bridge 
in  presence  of  the  enemy  ;  telling  them,  that'  the  Scots 
would  attack  them  ^before  they  could  form  on  the  plaia 
to  the  north  of  the  bridge,  and  thus  overthrow  their  dis- 
united forces.  He  offered  to  show  them  a  ford,  and  with, 
five  hundred  horse  and  a  select  detachment  of  infantry,  to 
'  aome  round  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  by  this  diver- 
sion  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  main  body.  His  ju- 
dicious proposal  was  rejected,  under  pretence  that  the  army 
would  be  thereby  divided,  but  probably  because  the  Eng- 
lish were  not  assured  of  his  fidelity.     M^men  himself 
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idO  indiiied  to  avoid  a  general  engagement ;  but  Cresying-  Walto»^ 
luni  paasionatelj  exclaimed,  **  Why  do  we  thus  protFact 
tbe  war«  and  waste  the  king's  treasures  ?  Let  us  fi^ht,  as 
is  oar  bounden  duty.**     To  the  ignorant  impetuosity  of 
this  ecclesiastic  Warren  submitted  his  own   judgment. 
The  English  army  began  to  pass  over.     Cressingliam  kd 
tbe  van.     Wallace  rushed  down  and  broke  them  in  » 
moment.     The  wretched  Cresstngham  fell.    Many  thoo- 
smds  were  slain  on  the  field,  or  drowned  in  their  flight* 
The  loss  of  the  Scots  would  have  been   inconsiderable  if  • 
Sir  Andrew  Moray  of  Bothwell,  the  faithful  companion 
of  WaUace,  had  not  received  a  morral  wound  (llth  Sep- 
tember 1207).  A  panic  seized  the  English  who  had  been 
^pectitors  of  the  route ;  they  burnt  the  bridge,  abandoned 
all  their  baggage,  and  precipitately  fled  to  Berwick  Thus 
was  Scotland  once  more  free.     The  surrender  of  the  cas« 
tk  of  Dundee,  and  of  the  other  strengths  of  Scotland,  was 
die  immediate  consequence  of  the  victory  at  Stirling.  The 
Seots  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Berwick,  which  the 
foglish  had  evacuated.     A  great  famine  arose  in  Scot- 
Ittd,  the  consequence  of  bad  seasons,  and  of  the  disorders 
of  war.     With  the  view  of  procuring  sustenance  to  his  Iimufes 
aomerous  followers,  Wallace  marched  his  whole  army     **^*^ 
iato  the  north  of  England.     He  took  as  his  partner  in 
oommand  the  young  Sir  Andrew  Moray,  whose  father  had 
Men  at  Stirling.^  The  English  historians  pathetically 
describe  the  terrors  and  misery  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cum- 
berland  and  Northumberland  at  this  season.     The  Scot- 
tish  inroads  were  generally  momentary  and  transient ;  but 
90W  a  mighty  army  fixed  its  residence  in  the  north  of 
England.  That  wide  tract  of  country,  from  Cockermouth 
and  Carlisle  to  the  gates  of  Newcastle,  was  wasted  with 
all  the  fury  of  revenge,  licence,  and  rapacity.     Wallace 
•Itemplcd  to  repress  these  outrageip  but  io  vain*  ^  Abide 
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,^»°*^  with  me/'  said  he  to  the  canons  of  HezceTdtham ;  ^  ihero 
alone  can  jou  he  secure ;  fior  my  people  are  eril  doen^"^ 
and  I  may  not  punish  them."    This  griereus  visitatiQa 
endured  for  upwards  of  three  weeks.    Wallace  then  drew 
off  his  army. 

Wallace  now  assumed  the  title  of  Guardian  of  Sctnland 

^^  ^"^^  inn  me  of  King  John,  and  by  the  consent  of  the  Scottish 
nation.     That  he  deserved  the  office  is  certain.     Hmo  he 
obtained  it  must  remain  for  erer  problematical.     Under 
that  title  he  conferred  the  constabulary  of  Dundee  on 
**  Alexander  named  Skirmischur^  and  his  heirs,  for  his 
faithful  aid  in  bearing  the  royal  banner  of  Scotland ;  which 
service  he  actually  performs."   This  grant  is  said  to  haTe 
been  made  **  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  Scot- 
tish nobility"  (20th  March  1298).     But  thereafter  the 
great  barons  of  Scotland  began  to  entertain  the  utmost  jea« 
lousy  of  Wallace.     His  elevation  wounded  their  pride  ; 
his  great  services  reproached  their  inactivity  in  the  puUic 
cause.    Pride  and  envy  might  affect  to  consider  his  here- 
ditary grants  as  an  alarming  exercise  of  sovereign  power. 
Thus  did  the  spirit  of  distrust  inlame  the  passions  and 
perplex  the  councils  of  the  nation,  at  that  important  tnom 
menty  when  the  being  of  Scotland  depended  on  its  una« 
nimity.     In  the  niean-  hile  Edward  prepared  to  restore 
his  interest  in  Scotland  by  a  powerful  army.     A  party  of 
English  landed  in  the  north  of  Fife  under  die  Earl  of 
Pembroke.     Wallace  attacked  and  routed  them  in  thefo- 
rest  of  Black  Ironside  ;  but  the  royal  army  advanced  by 
the  eastern  borders.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  Falkirk  th« 
hostile  armies  met.     Wallace  was  supported  by  John 
Cummin  of  Badenoch  the  younger.  Sir  John  Stewart  of 
Benkilly  brother  to  the  steward.  Sir  John  Graham  of  Aber* 
com,  and  M'Duff,  grand-uncle  of  the  young  earl  of  Fife. 
The  Scottish  hbtorian$  represent  their  countrymen  as  cs» 
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gaged  in  htil  dissension  on  the  day  of  batde.     The  Eng-  V«ihg«* 
lish  historians  represent  them  as  fighting  with  great  cou- 
nge  and  steadiness.     The  Scots  were  completely  defeat* 
cd.    M'Daff  and  Sir  John  Graham  fell.     Stewart  was 
dso  killed.     In  the  meanwhile,  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
BobleSy  Wallace  appears  to  have  been  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  private  man  in  that  nation  which  he  had  once 
delivered.     Edward  again  invaded  Scotland  in  1298  ;  but 
the  Scots,  taught  by  experience,  avoided  an  offensive  war. 
The  war  still  continued ;  and  in  1303,  Edward,  with  a 
victorious  army,  recovered  the  country  the  length  of 
Caithness.     The  whole  kingdom  submitted :  but  amid 
this  wreck  of  the  national  liberties  Wallace  despaired  not. 
He  had  lived  a  free  man  ;  a  free  man  he  resolved  to  die. 
Simon  Fraser,  who  had  too  often  complied  with  the  times, 
now  caught  the  same  heroic  sentiments.  But  their  endea- 
voura  to  rouse  their  countrymen  were  in  vain.     The  sea« 
lOQ  of  resistance  was  past.     Wallace  perceived  that  there 
remained  no  more  hope,  and  sought  out  a  place  of  con- 
cealment, where,  eluding  the  vengeance  of  Edward,  he 
might  silently  lament  over  his  fallen  country.     Nothing 
now  remained  of  Scotland  unconquered  excepting  the  cas- 
tle of  Stirling,  which  was  at  length  compelled  to  surren- 
der.    But   Wallace  still  lived  ;    and  while  he  existed, 
though  without  forces,  and  without  an  ostensible  place  of 
residence,  his  countrjmen  were  not  absolutely  without 
hope,  nor  Edward  without  fear.     With  an  anxiety  which 
marks  little  vigour  of  spirit,  he  eagerly  souglit  to  discover 
the  retreat  of  this  single  Scotsman,  who  had  never  pro- 
fessed submission  to  his  authority  ;  and  who  therefore,  in 
all  the  risings  of  that  people,  could  alone  be  considered  as 
acting  honestly,  and  without  breach  of  faith.     Ralph  de 
Hali burton,  a  prisoner,  offered  his  assistance  for  discover<^ 
ing  Wallace.     Edward  allowed  him  a  temporary  liberty 
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Waflace.   <«  fo  try  what  be  would  do"  in  t2iat  dishaooaraUe  dBoe^ 
What  Halibnrtoa  did  is  Dnknown.     Certain  it  is  tlmt 
Wallace  was  diacorered.     The  popular  txaditian  is,  thai 
his  frimd  Sir  John  Mooteith  faetrajed  him  to  the  Elng* 
Hit  detth.  lish.     WaUace  was  arraigned  at  Westminster  as  a  traitor 
to  Edwardy  and  as  haring  burnt  villages,  stormed  castles^ 
and  slaughtered  many  subjects  of  England.    *^  I  never 
was  a  traitor,"  said  Wallace.     To  the  rest  of  his  indict- 
ment he  pleaded  jvi//y.     Sentence  of  death  was  pronooiu 
ced  against  him.  He  was  inunediately  executed,  with  that 
studied  rigour  in  the  circumstances  of  the  punishment, 
which,  seeking  to  make  impressions  of  terror,  excite  pitj* 
His  head  was  placed  on  a  pinnacle  at  London  ;  his  mang- 
led limbs  were  distributed  orer  the  land  (l3th  Angusl 
1305). 
Genera]  re-     Thus  perished  Wallace,  whom  Edward  could  nnrcr 
^^  ^    subdue.     In  his  last  moments  he  assertjed  that  indepen* 
dence  which  a  whole  nation  had  renounced.     It  is  singo* 
lar  that  Edward  should  have  pardoned  and  even  trusted 
the  persons  who  had  often  made  and  as  often  violated 
their  paths  of  obedience ;  while  the  man  who  never  ac« 
knowledged  his  sovereignty  fell  the  single  victim  of  his 
resentment.     We  have  here  only  noticed  the  ostensible 
parts  of  Wallace's  history,  the  truth  of  which  is  admitted 
by  tlie  least  credulous  of  modem  historians  ;  but  it  is  evi«^ 
dent  that  much  ought  to  be  added  to  complete  the  detail 
of  his  life.  Before  the  son  of  a  private  gentleman,  without 
power  and  without  vassals,  could  contrive,  not  only  to 
make  head  against  an  English  invasion,  but  to  number 
among  his  followers  the  proudest  and  the  bravest  heredi« 
tary  barons  of  the  kingdom,  he  must  have  performed  un« 
cxampled  prodigies  of  personal  valour,  as  well  as  havo 
displayed  unprecedented  prudence  and  magnanimity.  Ao- 
eordingly,  the  rude  historians  of  his  own  times  represent 
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Urn  as  possessed  of  irresistible  bcrdily  strength,  and  as  en-  Willact  ^ 
dowed  with  the  virtues  of  pietj,  generosity,  and  patrio- 
tism, in  the  most  eminent  degree.     To  this  last  virtue, 
indeed^  his  claim  is  undeniable ;  because,  without  claim- 
ing to  himself  any  permanent  prize  but  that  of  the  in- 
dependence of  his  country,   he   adhered  to  the  pursuit 
of  that  object,  whether  at  the  head  of  armies,  or  con- 
cetling  him  self  as  a  fugitive  ;  and  the  ascendency  of 
liis  character,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his 
countrymen,  rendered  him  constantly  formidable.     His 
historians  and  tradition  have  filled  up  the  active  period  of 
his  life  with  endless  exploits  and  enterprises,  many  of . 
which  'give  interest  to  his  fortunes.     Storming"  fortified 
places,  ambuscades,  and  attacks  of  every  sort  upon  the 
English  parties  and  garrisons,  are  represented  as  his  daily 
employment*     And  some  great  battles  are  described  as 
having  been  fought  by  him,  which  historians  now  pass 
over,  because  not  to  be  traced  from  their  political  ef- 
fects,  or  because    not    mentioned  in   English   records. 
Though  the  particulars  of  the  adventures  of  this  hero 
cannot  now  be  correctly  discovered,  yet  from  the  vast 
reputation  gained  by  a  private  man,  whose  name  is  im- 
pressed upon  so 'many  natural  objects  and  striking  scenes, 
and  whose  memory,  after  the  lapse  of  six  centuries,  has 
not  lost  its  influence  upon  the  popular  feelings,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  his  life  must  have  been  filled  up  with  an  end- 
less train  of  romantic  and  perilous  exploits,  capable  of 
striking  the  imagination  of  a  warlike  people. 

In  this  county  there  is  only  one  royal  borough,  that  of  Rgnf^g^, 
Renfrew,  which  is  also  the  head-town  of  the  county, 
though  far  inferior  in  magnitude  to  Paisley.  Renfrew 
was  made  a  royal  borough  by  Robert  Bruce,  who  granted 
It  a  charter  for  that  purpose.  Along  with  Glasgow,  Dum. 
harton,  and  Rutherglen,  it  elects  a  member  to  serve  in 
parliament.     Durmg  the  century  before  last,  the  town  of 
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Renfrew.  Renfrew  stood  immediatel/  upon  the  banks  of  the  thra 
Clyde^  and  vessels  of  considerable  burden  were  built  close 
to  the  town ;  but  the  river  afterwards  having  deserted  ita 
ancient  course,  Renfrew  became  an  inland  town :  but  a 
channel  has  been  made  on  the  old  bed  of  the  river  to  pre- 
serve a  communication  by  water  with  the  Clyde*  The 
town  itself  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  having  a  prin* 
eipal  street,  with  some  small  lanes;  but  the  principal 
street  is  irregularly  built,  and  in  some  places  very  nar- 
row. It  is  governed  by  a  provost,  two  bailies,  and  six- 
teen counsellors.  The  corporation  has  a  revenue  of  nearly 
Jj.  400  per  annum,  arising  from  the  rents  of  lands,  cus- 
toms, a  salmon*fishing  on  the  Qyde,  and  the  profits  of  a 
public  ferry  over  the  river.  This  ferry  is  perhaps  the 
object  which  is  most  worthy  of  notice  here.  There  is  a 
ferry  •house  on  each  side  of  the  river,  the  property  of  the 
lown,  and  a  ferry-boat  constructed  in  the  most  conveni- 
ent manner.  Any  carriage,  with  a  pair  of  horses,  can  be 
easily  put  into  the  boat  without  unharnessing  the  horses^ 
and  ferried  over  and  delivered  by  one  man  in  five  mi- 
nutes. A  rope  is  fixed  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  runs- 
upon  rollers  fixed  at  each  end  of  the  boat ;  and  the  boat- 
man, by  pulling  the  rope,  gives  motion  to  the  boat.  It  is 
•f  great  utility  in  conveying  burnt  lime-stones,  called 
Hme-sbelh.  from  this  countv  to  Dumbartonshire.  Such 
are  the  pernicious  efiects  of  borough- politics,  in  withdraw- 
ing men  from  indastricms  habits  and  pursuits,  that  this 
town,  though  advantageously  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
most  active  coaimeicial  district,  has  almost  no  trade  or 
manutactuies.  Here,  as  in  the  remote  villages  of  Air- 
shirc,  or  oi  the  upper  part  of  Lanarkshire,  a  considerable 
number  of  weavers  are  employed,  but  not  by  resident 
maiiufacturcrs.  i *h  e  ^lersons  conduct  their  empl  y  ,  cnti 
in  the  more  indusuious  and  enterprising  towns  of  Glasgow 
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Ai  Paislej.     Some  thread,  however,  is  manufactare<i,   ViM«gM.^ 

tftgether  with  soap  and  candles^    but  all  upon  a  small 

stale. 

The  next  town  of  which  we  shall  take  notice  Is  Greeh-  trfeenock* 
ock.  After  the  river  Clyde  has  turned  from  a  north-west 
to  a  westerly  direction,  and  swells  out  into  a  broad  estu- 
aij  or  frith,  the  southern  coast  is  indented  by  several 
cooYenient  bays;  The  chief  of  these  i^  the  united  bay  of 
Greenock  and  Crawford's  Dike,  which  stretches  along  the 
frith  about  four  miles  and  a  half;  It  was  formerly  called 
the  bay  of  St  Lawrence,  fronl  a  chapel  near  it  dedicated 
tb  that  saint*  Greenock  stands  upon  the  ^hore  of  this 
baj,  on  a  piece  of  level  tetritory;  The  adjoining  land  is 
hilljy  and  from  the  dist&nce  of  two  ifailes  the  town  is  over* 
looked  by  a  bhain  of  hills  that  is  nearly  800  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea;  In  the  beginning  of  the  late  centu- 
Tj  Greenock  consisted  merely  of  a  row  of  thatched  hou-^ 
seSy  without  any  harbour  ;  but  with  its  suburbs,  and  the 
village  of  Crawford's  Dike  adjoining  to  it  on  the  east,  it  is 
a  town  of  about  a  liiile  ih  length,  of  considerable  breadth^ 
and  much  of  it  is  well  built.  What  is  cstUed  the  town  of 
Greenock  is  a  borough  of  barony,  erected  in  1757.  It  is 
govcfncd  by  a  council  of  nine  feuars,  two  of  whom  are 
bailies.  The  village  of  Crawford's  Dike,  or  Cart's  Dike^ 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  same  town,  was  erected  into  a 
borough  of  barony  by  Charles  the  First  in  1633.  It  has 
a  good  harbour  and  quay,  older  than  those  of  Greenock. 
In  Greenock  there  are  two  parish-churches  and  a  chapel 
of  case  ;  and  a  chapel  in  which  the  service  is  performed 
in  the  Gaelic  tongue,  for  the  benefit  of  the  great  numbers 
of  Highlanders  who  reside  here  :  besides  these  there  are 
several  dissenting  meetings. 

In  the  year  1700  the  inhabitants  of  Greenock  presented  Hitrory  «f 
A  petition  to  the  Scots  parliament,  praying  for  the  esta- 
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\^Z^  blishment  of  a  fond  wherewith  to  bniM  a  harbour.  Th0 
petition  was  refused,  most  probably  in  ooosequencc  of  th^ 
jealousy  of  the  royal  boroughs,  and  perhaps  of  the  magis« 
trates  of  Glasgow  in  particular,  who  did  not  wish  to  see  a  ri« 
val  to  their  infant  establishment  of  Port  Glasgow.  But  the 
inhabitants  of  Greenock,  instead  of  relinquishing  the  project 
which  they  had  ^ormed,  of  conrerting  their  town  into  a 
seat  of  commerce,  only  altered  the  plan  of  accomplishing 
that  object.  They  entered  into  a  contract  with  their  supe* 
rior.  Sir  John  Shaw,  under  whom  they  held  their  small 
properties  in  feu,  and  agreed  to  assess  themselTcs  in  the 
sum  of  is.  4d.  Sterling  on  each  sack  of  malt  brewed  into 
ale  within  the  limits  of  the  town.  Parliament  had  refo« 
sed  to  sanction  this  tax  ;  but  by  the  imanimoas  agreement 
of  the  inhabitants  it  was  thus  imposed,,  in  the  form  of  a 
private  contract,  binding  upon  themselves  and  their  sue- 
cessors,  and  upon  all  strangers  to  whom  the  superior  or 
lord  of  the  barony  might  grant  new  possessicms  or  feus« 
At  that  time  ale  was  the  universal  beverage  of  the  labour- 
ing  people  in  Scotland,  as  French  wines  were  of  the  bet* 
ter  sort ;  and  neither  of  these  classes  of  persons  had  learned 
the  pernicious  practice  of  using  distilled  liquors.  Hence  the 
tax  already  mentioned  was  accounted  adequate  to  the  ob« 
ject  in  view.  In  consequence  t>f  it  the  harbour  was  begun 
in  1707.  More  than  ten  acres  were  inclosed  within  two  cir- 
cular quays,  by  the  intervention  of  a  mid  quay  or  tongue, 
the  whole  consisting  of  about  2000  feet  of  stone  in  extent* 
The  expence  amounted  to  upwards  of  100,000  merks  of 
IS^d.  each.  The  community  or  inhabitants  of  the  town 
were  so  alarmed  by  what  appeared  to  them  an  enormous 
debt,  that  they  agreed  to  transfer  the  hafbour,  with  the  tax 
already  mentioned,  into  the  hands  of  their  superior,  upon 
his  becoming  security  for  the  payment  of  tlie  debt,  or  ra- 
ther upon  his  advancing  the  money.    The  trade,  how- 
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iVcTj  increased  so  rapidly^  that  bj  the  jear  n40  ttie  whole  Villager 
debt  was  paid  off;  and  there  remained  a  considerable  sur- 
plus to  form  a  fund  to  the  community*  Since  that  time 
the  harbour  has  been  en]arged>  and  dry  docks  built.  In 
£)rmer  times,  all  the  large  vessels  bclongiag  to  Clyde 
Were  built  in  America  ;  but  since  the  United  States  esta- 
blished their  independence,  ship-building  has  been  here 
carried  on  to  a  vast  extent,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
\ht  West  Indian  and  every  other  branch  of  navigation. 

The  road  or  outer  harbour  of  Greenock  is  attended  witht(oa4 
some  peculiarities*      By   a   sand-bank    of    considerable 
breadth,  stretching  from  Dumbarton   to   a  little   below 
the  town,  the  road  is  made  narrow,  and  the  navigation  to 
Port  Glasgow  rendered  sometimes  tedious  and  difHcult. 
At  low  ebbs   (except  two  slanting  gaps  through  it)  it  is 
diy,  and  abounds  with  shell-fish  of  various  kinds.     In 
bigh  gales  off  north-east  it  is  of  no  small  service  to  the 
road  and  harbour  of  Greenock.     At  the  bottom  or   tail 
(as  it  is  usually  called)  of  this  bank,  and  which>  as  a  loo^ 
ting  place,  experienced  mariners  prefer  to  any  other  har- 
bour in  the  frith,  there  is  at  all  times  sufficient  depth  of 
Water,  abundance  of  room,  and  good  aiichoring  ^r»)und, 
for  hundreds  of  ships  of  any  burden  hitherto  built.     Di- 
rccdy  opposite  to  the  tail  of  the  bank,  where  the  channel 
is  narrowest,  tradition  says  there  was  anciently  a  fort  or 
casde.     On  the  spot  a  battery  was  raised  during  the  war 
which  preceded  that  with  America,  on  occasion  of  an  alarm 
given  to  the  west  of  Scotland  by  a  small  Frcn<?h  squadron 
under  M.  Thurot.     The  battery  was  afterwards  restored 
and  enlarged  ;  but  some  people  say  that  all  this  trt  uble 
was  unnecessary^    because  the  same  wind  can   scarcely 
bring  a  vessel  into  this  port  and  carry  it  f^ut  again  ;  and 
hence  no   maraudi.-:    expedition  can  be  rincctfl   against 
it,  because  the  vessels  making  the  attack  could  have  no 
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Vilbget,  expectation  of  escmping.     In  the  ctrly  ptrt  of  the  late 
century,  down  to  the  American  war,  the  trade  of  Greene 
ock  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  merchants  of  Glasgow^ 
who  were  owners  of  almost  all  the  vessels  that  belonged 
to  this  port ;  but  large  capitals  having  been  gradually  ac« 
quired  by  the  inhabitants  of  Greenock,  they  are  now  iht 
principal  ship-owners.     Indeed  this  is  now  a  place  of 
great  opulence,  and  of  vast  commercial  enterprise.     The 
goods  imported  consist  chiefly  of  cotton,  sagaf,  rum,  grain^ 
wine,  and  other  articles,  for  home  consumption,  besides 
tiaval  stores,  potash,  oil,  timber,  fruits,  &<r.     The  goods 
exported  consist  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  great  manu- 
facturing country  upon  Clyde.     Fisheries  6f  herring  and 
the  whale  fishery  have  long  been  carried  on  here  to  a  con- 
siderable extent ;  but  there  are  few  manufactures  here  car- 
ried on  to  any  extent,  excepting  of  cordage  and  sail-cloth, 
sugar- baking,  and  some  few  others.     The  towns  and  vil-^ 
lages  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Clyde  may  be  considered 
as  one  great  commercial  community^  though  different  de- 
partments of  business  are  conducted  at  each.     Greenock 
is  the  principal  organ   of  transport  or  conveyance,  by 
which  the  cotton,  the  sugars,  the  rum,  and  all  the  other 
productions  of  America,  are  introduced  into  this  country  ^ 
and  by  which,  in  return,  the  manufactured  goods,  and  the 
coal  and  other  minerals,  are  distributed  to  other  counw 
tries.     As  it  is  divided  from  the  West  Highlands  only 
by  a  narrow  frith ;  and  as,  during  half  a  century,  from 
the  change  in  the  state  of  the  country,   and  the  conver- 
sion of  many  small  farms  into  one  of  large  extent,  the 
inhabitants  of  that  district  have  been  constantly  emigra- 
ting in  great  numbers,  Greenock  has  been  the  resort  of 
multitudes  of  them  ,  a  circumstance  wliich  has  been  ren- 
dered the  more  likely  to  occur,  because  this  port  is  the 
best  outlet  to  a  more  remote  emigration.    In  the  streets 
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•f  Greenock  a  stranger  is  somewhat  apt  to  be  surprised  Vl^ge^ 
bj  the  firequency  with  which  he  hears  the  Gaelic  tongue 
spoken.     Great  numbers  of  the  most  respected  and  pros* 
perons  citizens  are  the  lineal  progenj,,  and  many  of  them 
ttill  understand  the  language,  of  the  ancient  Celts* 

The  principal  street  of  Greenock  is  in  general  well9t>5eti» 
imilt,  and  contains  many  houses,  erected  in  a  handsome  ate 
and  elegant  manner.  As  every  thing  here  is  in  a  stat^ 
of  rapid  improvement,  tlie  newest  buildings  are  the  best  ^ 
that  is,  those  at  the  two  extremities.  In  the  middle  of  its 
course,  which  is  from  east  to  west,  it  spreads  out  into  a 
square,  which  forms  the  centre  or  public  place  of  the 
town.  The  street  running  northward  is'the  principal  ave^ 
nue  to  the  harbour.  The  principal  street  has  in  its  whole 
course  smaller  streets  parallel  to  it ;  the  whole  of  which 
are  intersected  at  right  angles  by  others.  The  new  streets 
towards  the  west  are  spacious,  and  many  of  the  bu] dings 
elegant.  It  is  here  that  the  wealthiest  part  of  the  com« 
munity  appear  to  reside.  The  town-house  stands  in  the 
principal  street,  to  the  westward  of  the  square  already 
mentioned.  It  is  appropriated  by  the  magistrates  and 
council  for  the  discussion  of  public  business  ;  and  is  also, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  mercliants,  used  as  a  news- 
room and  change.  In  adjoining  apartments  are  the  ofHces 
for  the  town-clerk,  a  coffee-room,  guard-house,  and  pri- 
son. 

The  finest  public  building  here,  however,  is  the  New 
Inn  or  Tontine,  eastward  from  the  square  or  cross  that 
forms  the  centre  of  the  town.  To  carry  it  into  execution 
a  subscription  was  set  on  foot  on  the  principle  of  a  ton« 
tine.  In  two  days  it  was  filled  up  to  the  extent  of 
L.  10,000  ;  a  circumstance  which  sufficiently  demons 
stratcs  the  opulence  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  place.  Xt> 
jyrchitecturc  is  very  elegant  and  simple. 
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Villagei.  We  remark  with  satisfactiony  that  in  almost  every  con^ 
siderable  tOA^n  in  Scotland,  libraries  begin  to  be  establish* 
ed  and  supported  bj  the  subscription  of  the  inhabitant*^ 
who  manage  them  bj  means  of  a  committee  and  libra* 
rian.  There  is  in  Greenock  a  very  valuable  library  thua 
supported  ;  and  for  the  use  of  which,  besides  the  books 
of  established  character,  all  new  works  that  ar^  accounted 
likely  to  prove  valuable  are  purchased.  Both  here,  an^ 
in  every  other  place  where  such  institutions  have  been 
established,  their  effects  have  been  found  extremely  bene- 
ficial. Young  Qjien,  in  the  hours  of  relaxation  from  bu« 
siness,  are  no  longer  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  oc- 
cupation in  idle  parties,  or  in  frivolous  or  perhaps  criminal 
amusements  ;  a  general  taste  for  reading  the  best  authors 
diffuses  itself  ;  and  persons  justly  entitled  to  the  denomi- 
nation of  men  of  letters  are  rapidly  springing  up,  who 
add  the  activity  and  vigour  of  commercial  enterprise  ta 
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the  intelligence  and  liberality  of  accomplished  scholars. 
New  Port  Further  up  the  frith  of  Clyde,  at  the  distance  of  about 
three  miles,  is  the  town  of  Port  Glasgow  or  New  Port 
Glasgow.  A  small  village  stood  in  the  vicinity  in  the 
century  before  last ;  and  adjoining  to  it,  the  magistrates 
and  council  of  Glasgow  feucd  eleven  acres  of  land  for  the 
accommodation  of  their  shipping,  and  obtained  it  to  be 
erected  into  a  separate  parish  in  1695*  It  has  a  double 
name,  that  of  New  Port  Glasgow  and  Newark,  denomi* 
nated  after  the  new  and  the  old  village.  One  part  of  the 
town  stands  upon  the  piece  of  ground  which  was  obtained 
in  feu  by  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow,  and  to  which^ 
from  its  destination,  they  gave  an  appropriate  name  ; 
whereas  the  name  of  Newark  belongs  to  the  remainder  of 
the  town  or  the  original  village,  which  has  now  been 
considerably  enlarged.  These  two  parts  are  adjoining^ 
and  form  one  town  i  the  propsietors  of  bouses  in  the  fca^m 
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ner  being  vassals  of  the  citj  of  Glasgow,  and  those  in  VilUgei. 
the  latter  yassals  of  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Finlay- 
stoQ  Maxwell.     Before  the  jear  1775,  the  city  of  Glas« 
gow  and  the  proprietor  of  the  lands  of  Finlajston  Max- 
Veil  exercised  the  same  jurisdiction  over  their  respective 
parts  of  the  town  that  a  baron  exercises  over  his  vas* 
sals ;   but  at  this  period  the  feuars  of  Port  Glasgow  an4 
Newark,  with  the  concurrence  of  their  immediate  supe- 
riors, applied  to  parliament,  and  got  themselves  erected 
into  a  borough  of  baronj,  with  a  council  of  thirteen  per- 
sons, called  trustees  J  appointed  to  regulate  and  manage 
the  public  police  of  the  place.     These  trustees  are  ieuars 
possessed  of  at  least  L.  10  Sterling  a-jear  of  heritable 
property  within  the  town.     They  were  elected  for  the 
first  time  by  a  general  poll  of  all  the  feuars,  and  ever  af- 
ter are  elected  by  themselves  ;  four  of  them  being  dis- 
qualified yearly  by  a  plurality  of  votes  ;  and  four  others^ 
who  had  not  been  in  the  council  for  three  years  before^ 
being  chosen  to  fill  up  the  vacant  places.     Of  these  trus- 
tees two  are  bailies.     The  one,  called  the  oldest  bailie,  is 
chosen  annually  by  the  town-council  of  Glasgow  ;  an4 
the  other,  called  the  youngest  bailie,  is  chosen  annually 
by  the  trustees  themselves :  "  which  two  bailies  (says 
the  act  of  parliameni),  or  either  of  them,  are  authorised, 
empowered,  and  required,  to  administer  justice,  and  to 
exercise  all  the  power  and  authority  bj  the  laws  of  Scot- 
land committed  to  the  bailies  of  a  burgh  of  barony." 

The  town  stands  on  a  flat  and  narrow  piece  of  coast, 
which  is  nearly  a  dead  level,  and  little  higher  than  the 
high  water-mark.  Immediately  behind,  the  hills  rise  to  a 
considerable  height.  The  river  Clyde  here  is  about  two 
miles  broad.  The  navigable  part  of  it,  called  the  chan- 
nel, lies  along  the  New  Port  Glasgow  shore,  and  is  about 
200  yards  broad.  \i  is  so  deep  a,t  high  w^er  that  th^ 
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ViH»yc«t  largest  vessel  can  easily  be  moored  in  the  harbour  witheiil 
discharging  any  part  of  her  cargo,  which  cannot  h%  done^ 
^t  GreenocJc.  From  the  hill  behind,  which  overlook^ 
the  town,  and  even  from  the  quays,  a  nu^gnifipqat  pros« 
pect  is  seen.  The  river  Clydci  whose  outlet  to  the  aeip 
in  consequence  of  its  turning  southwsgr^  is  nojt  se^n,  has 
all  the  appearance  of  i^  fresh-water  lake  corc^red  with 
vessels.  On  the  opposite.  Qoast  of  Djumba^on  and  Ar« 
gyleshire  abundance  of  plantations  and  g^tlemens  seati^ 
meet  the  eye, ;  ^nd  the  view  is  terminated  by  the  western, 
range  of  the  Qrampian^  raising  their  ragged  and  craggy, 
rocks  to  the  clouds.  During  severe,  frosts  in  winter,  im- 
ipense  n^ultitu^es  of  sea- fowls  resoict  hither.  Thousands, 
or  rather  niill^ons,  gf  theip  a^e  to  be  seei^  at  on^e  ;  bu^ 
"^ben  a  thaw  comes  they  instandy  disappear^ 

Notwithstanding  the  patronage  of  the  city  of  Glasgow, 
or  rather  perhaps  in  consequence  of  that  sort  of  illiberal 
administration  which  universally  occurs  when  one  com- 
munity gqven[is  another.  New  Port  Giasgow  has  in  not 
degree  been  able  ^o  keep  pace  with  Greenock,  an4  is  not 
more  than  q,  fifth  or  a  $ixth  of  i(  in  ^lagnitude,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  consulting  the  population  table.  The  kind  oC 
trade  carried  on  here  is  similar  to  that  of  Qreenock.  Du« 
ring  the  first  part  of  the  late  century  this  town  seems  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  Glasgow,  and 
to  have  followed  its  fortunes..  .  Accordingly,  when  the 
Amecican  war  deeply  injured  the  foreign  commerce  of 
that  city,  and  when  its  traders  directed  their  views  to- 
wards other  sources  of  riches,  and  particularly  towards 
manufactures,  this  place,  which  was  little  more  than  the, 
port  or  harbour  of  Glasgow,  suffered  a  severe  stagnation 
of  business  ;  but  its  own  inhabitants  began  gradually  to^^ 
engage  in  commerce  $  and  it  has  now  assumed  a  consider- 
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Hble  degree  of  importance  and  vigour,  and  is  in  a  Qio^e  VUlagc^^ 
iodependent  train  of  prosperity  than  formerlj. 

But  by  far  the  inost  important  town  in  this  county,  imdl'aisley. 
one  of  the  most  considerable  manufacturing  towns  in  Scot* 
hod,  is  Paisley.  It  stands  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Cart,, 
at  the  distance  of  six  miles  and  a  half  westward  from  Glas- 
gow. The  old  town  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  Cart,  on 
elevated  ground,  which  has  a  view  upwards  to  Glasgow. 
Hie  new  town  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cart,  and  is  re- 
gularly laid  out ;  but  the  streets  are  not  placed  at  right  an- 
gles to  each  other.     Paisley  has  three  bridges,  at  conve- 
nient distances,  over  the  Cart,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
necting with  each  other  the  different  parts  pf  the  town 
and  suburbs,  that  is,  the  new  and  old  town.     Its  streets 
are  well  paved,  it  occupies  a  large  extent  of  grouud,  and. 
contains  many  excellent  buildings,  the  ^e^d^c^  of  its 
opulent  manufacturers.     It  was  erected  into  a  borpugh  of 
barony  by  James  the  Fourth  in   1488.     This  privilege, 
was  obtained  by  George  Shaw,  then  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery ;  and  Paisley  was  then  probably  nothing  more  than 
a  petty  village,  dependent  upon  that  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment.    Even  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  century  it 
is  described  as  consisting  only  of  one  principal  street  of 
about  one-half  mile  in  length,  with  some  lanes  ;  but  now 
the  town   and  suburbs,    when  traversed  by   a  stranger, 
seem,  after  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  to  be  equal  or  su- 
perior to  the  most  populous  town  in  Scotland.     The  bo- 
rough  is  governed  by  three  magistrates  and  seventeen 
(ounseUors.     Not  being  a  royal  borough,  it  is  not  repre- 
sented in  parliament.    The  town  is  divided  into  three  pa«« 
rishes,  and  also  contains  some  dissenting  congregations. 
An  hospital  was  erected  here  in  1752,  for  the  support  of 
aged  persons  and  children  of  the  poor  connected  with  the 
V>wn.     It  has  a  large  garden  belonging  to  it,  and  is  undev 
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^  Villaget.  the  management  of  fifteen  directors,   chosen  tnnuallj  ^ 
three  from  the  town-council,  one  from  each  kirk-aesston, 
and  the  rest  chosen  hj  the  council  from  among  the  inha* 
bitants  ;  but,  in  general,  the  poor  are  supported  by  pen* 
sions.     The  greatest  inconvenience  attending  this,  as  well 
as  some  other  towns  and  villages  on  the  lower  part  of  tfatt 
Clyde,  is  the  want  of  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water« 
Could  it  have  been  foreseen  that  a  great  town  was  to  a« 
rise  here,  the  evil  might  perhaps  have  easily  been  pre* 
vented ;  but  now  that  every  spring  and  well  is  occiipie4 
by  bleachfields  or  otherwise,  and  has  become  yaluaUe 
property,  an  abundant  supply  can  scarcely  be  hoped  for. 
IfanuTao.        The  manufactures  of  Paisley,  the  chief  part  of  whid^ 
Paisley.      hxvt  always  been  connected  with  the  loom,  form  the  prin* 
cipal  object  of  curiosity  in  the  history  of  this  town.     I^ 
would  appear,  that  soon  after  the  union,  fabrics  of  different 
sorts  were  produced  in  Paisley  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  inha- 
bitants seem  to  have  followed  up  very  rapidly  every  new 
manufacture  introduced  at  Glasgow.     The  persons  wh« 
chiefly  settled  here  as  manufacturers  or  dealers  consisted, 
in  general,  of  a  set  of  men,  who  at  one  time  were  extreme** 
ly  numerous  and  useful,  both  in  Scotland  and  England. 
These  wer^  pedlars,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  Scotlandj^ 
packmetij  who  travelled  about  the  country  to  supply  the  in- 
habitants with  such  commodities  as  could  not  be  produced 
by  domestic  manufacture.     The  object  of  every  pack^- 
man's  ambition  ultimately  was  to  become  a  settled  shop- 
keeper or  merchant  in  some  commercial  town ;  and  many 
of  them,  before  the  close  of  their  lives,  have  appeared  in 
the  first  rank  of  Scottish  merchants  }b  Glasgow  and  every 
other  city.    It  frequently  happened,  however,  from  their 
universal  eagerness  to   fix  themselves  in  a  settled   resi- 
dence, that  they  made  the  attempt  with  too  small  a  capi- 
t^  to  give  them  a  prospect  of  sucoess  in  the  greateif 
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towns ;  and  hence  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  set-  Village* 
tling  in  secondary  situations •  Paisley  offered  itself  as  an 
idvantageous  position,  second  only  to  Gla^ow  ;  and  men 
experienced  in  the  kinds  of  goods  for  which  a  demand  ez« 
isted  throughout  the  country  were  well  qualified  for  di« 
recting  the  operations  of  manufacturers  in  a  town. 

Men  engaging  in  the  pursuit  of  riches  by  means  of 
eonunerce  or  manufactures  must  necessarily  possess  con« 
liderable  activity  to  watch  every  means  of  success  ;  and 
t&ey  are  frequently  of  a  sanguine  and  enterprising  cha- 
racter. Hence  it  often  happens,  that  in  a  particular  town 
some  one  sort  of  manufacture  greatly  predominates.  As 
soon  as  one  or  two  individuals  are  observed  to  attain  to 
opulence  by  means  of  it,  the  whole  of  their  neighbours, 
having  no  other  employment  or  business  in  life,  excepting 
that  of  pursuing  riches  by  whatever  lawful  means  they 
may  be  obtained,  instantly  throw  themselves  into  the  ca- 
reer  in  which  they  perceive  that  others  have  prospered. 
Accordingly,  in  looking  back  to  the  history  of  this  or  any 
other  manufacturing  town,  it  will  usually  be  found,  that  at 
particular  periods  some  one  or  two  branches  of  business 
have  prevailed  over  every  other.  In  these  all  persons  arq 
occupied ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  fortune  of  these,  the 
whole  society  is  prosperous  or  depressed.  At  first  Paisley 
was  celebrated  for  coarse  chequered  linen  cloth,  afterwards 
•hequered  linen  -handkerchiefs ;  some  of  them  fine,  and 
beautifully  variegated  by  the  manner  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent colours  were  disposed  according  to  the  taste  and 
invention  of  the  manufacturers.  These  were  succeeded 
by  fabrics  of  a  lighter  and  more  fanciful  kind,  consisting 
not  only  of  plain  lawns,  but  likewise  those  that  were 
striped  or  chequered  with  cotton,  and  others  that  were  or- 
namented with  a  great  variety  of  figures ;  some  of  which 
Ust  articles  still  continue  to  be  manufactured  here.    As* 
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VUhgw.  other  snaimfiictiire  was  also  of  great  importaiioe  doriiig  « 
considerable  period  in  Paisley,  and  the  person  who  intio* 
duced  it  had  preriouslj  been  brought  into  notiee  by  the 
superstition  of  the  times.  One  of  the  last  trials  in  Scot* 
land  for  witchcraft  originated  in  this  neighbourhood  in 
1691,  in  the  parish  of  Erskine.  The  person  supposed  to 
have  been  bewitched  or  tormented  by  the  miserable 
wretches,  believed  to  be  in  compact  with  the  devil^  was 
Christian  Shaw,  daughter  of  John  Shaw  of  Bargarren. 
t1)T«mdnui-This  joung  lady  appears  to  have  survived  the  machina- 
■tincture.  ^-^^^  ^£  ^^^^^  ^^^  |j^  accomplices;  and  having  afterwards 

i^cquired  a  remarkable  dexterity  in  spinning  fine  yam,  she 
^nceived  the  idea  of  manufacturing  it  into  thread.  Her 
first  attempts  in  this  way  were  necessarily  on  a  smaU  scale. 
She  executed  almost  every  part  of  the  process  with  her 
own  hand^  and  bl^^ched  her  materials  on  a  large  slate 
placed  i^  onQ  of  the  windows  of  the  house.  She  succeedei^ 
however,  sq  well  in  these  essays,  as  to  have  sufficient  en* 
-  couragement  to  go  on^  and  to  take  the  assistance  of  her 
younger  sisters  and  neighbours.  The  then  Lady  Blan« 
tyre  carrie4  a  parcel  of  her  thread  to  Bath,  and  disposed 
of  it  advantageously  to  some  manufacturers  of  lace  ;  and 
this  was  probably  the  first  thread  made  in  Scotland  that 
had  crossed  the  Tweed.  About  this  time  a  person  who 
was  connected  with  the  fanxily  happening  to  be  in  Hol« 
land,  found  means  to  learn  the  secrets  of  the  thread  ma* 
nufacture,  which  was  then  carried  qu  to  great  extent  in 
that  country,  particularly  the  art  of  sorting  and  numbering 
the  threads  of  different  sizes,  and  packing  them  up  foic 
sale,  and  the  construction  and  management  of  the  twisting 
and  twining  machines.  This  knowledge  he  communica*. 
ted  on  his  return  to  his  friends  in  Bargarren  ;  and  bj 
means  of  it  they  were  enabled  to  conduct  their  manufao* 
tu^^e  with  more  regularity  and  to  a  greater  extent.     Thp 
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yottng  women  in  the  neighbourhood  were  tHught  to  spin  ▼>ttagto<  ^ 
fine  jam ;  twining  jnills  were  erected ;  correspondence^ 
Were  established  ;  and  a  profitable  business  was  carried 
on.  Bargarren  thread  became  extensively  known,  and 
being  ascertained  by  a  stamp,  bore  a  good  price.  From 
the  instructions  of  the  family  of  Bargarren,  a  few  families 
in  the  neighbourhood  engaged  in  the  same  business,  and 
continued  in  it  for  a  number  of  years.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected,  however,  that  a  manufacture  of  that  kind  could 
be  confined  to  so  small  a  district,  or  would  be  allowed  to 
temain  in  so  few  hands,  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Tht 
secrets  of  the  business  were  gradually  divulged  by  ap- 
|xrentices  and  assistants.  A  Mr  Pollock  in  Paisley  esta-  « 
blished  a  manufacture  of  the  same  sort,  which  was  spee- 
dily foUowed  by  others.  The  Paisley  thread  was  of  that 
sort  known  to  merchants  by  the  name  of  ounce- thready  as 
distinguished  from  the  different  kinds  which  have  been 
prepared  chiefly  at  Aberdeen  and  Dundee. 

About  the  year  1760  Mr  M'Kerral  of  Hillhouse,  insilkgiuzei 
Airshire,  introduced  the  manufacture  of  silk  ^auze  into 
Paisley,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Spittalfields  in  London. 
After  various  counteractions,  to  which  all  new  inventions 
or  trials  are  exposed,  he  completely  established  the  ma- 
nufacture. Originally  the  patterns  and  designs  of  all 
fancy  works,  modes,  and  fashions,  were  composed  at  Pa- 
ris, and  issued  out  with  an  absolute  authority  all  over 
Europe.  But  the  Paisley  manufacturers  established 
draughtsmen  of  their  own,  by  whom  their  designs  were 
composed,  and  the  patterns,  when  executed,  were  sent  to 
London  and  Paris  for  approbation.  By  these  means  the 
inventive  principle  of  modes  and  fashions,  at  least  in  re- 
spect of  gauze,  was  transferred  from  Paris  to  Paisley. 
The  consequence  was,  that  nice  and  curious  fabrics  were 
devised^  and  such  a  vast  variety  of  elegant  and  richly  oma- 
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vaugei.  mcntcd  gauze  was  issued  from  this  place,  as  outdid  ev^rjr 
thing  of  the  kind  that  had  formerly  appeared.  Spittal^ 
fields  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  manufacture  ;  cbmpa« 
llies  came  down  from  London  to  carry  it  x>n  at  Paisley^ 
where  it  prospered  and  increased,  it  is  believed,  beyond 
any  manufacture  which  any  town  in  Scotland  can  boatt 
of.  Indeed  it  not  only  became  the  great  distinguishing 
manufacture  of  this  town,  but  it  filled  the  country  round 
to  the  distance  of  twenty  miles ;  and  the  gentlemen  enga* 
ged  in  it  had  not  only  warehouses  in  London  and  Dublini 
but  they  had  correspondents  upon  the  continent,  and  shops 
for  vending  their  commodities  even  in  Paris  itself. 
CwtoD.  After  the  invention  of  Arkwright's  machinery  for  sinn* 
ning  cotton  had  rendered  fabrics  prepared  from  that  ma^ 
terial  at  once  cheap  and  elegant,  the  demand  for  silks  na- 
turally declined,  and  almost  entirely  passed  away ;  bnl 
Paisley  was  not  tardy  in  adopting  the  new  manufacture 
or  in  bringing  it  to  its  utmost  perfection 4  The  whok 
neighbouring  waters  were  speedily  occupied,  as  already 
mentioned,  with  spinning  mills  and  bleachfields  ;  and 
every  village  here,  and  in  Airshire,  has  been  filled  with 
persons  employed  in  weaving  cotton  goods.  Thus  this 
town  has  deservedly  risen  to  distinction  and  opulence  by 
the  enterprising  ingenuity  and  good  conduct  of  its  inha^ 
bitants,  which  have  proved  the  source  of  great  wealth  to 
themselves,  and  to  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  British 
empire  which  is  situated  in  their  vicinity. 

Besides  the  towns  already  mentioned,  some  thriving 
and  populous  villages  are  to  be  found  in  the  county,  such 
as  Pollockshaws,  Bridge  of  Johnston,  and  Lochwinnoch  | 
but  they  contain  nothing  that  requires  particular  notice. 
They  are  chiefly  occupied  by  weavers,  who  derive  em« 
ployment  from  Glasgow  and  Paisley. 

The  following  Table  contains  a  statement  of  the  poptt* 
lation  of  the  county. 
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78 

77 

2M 
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15 
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28 

lOI 
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66 
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99 
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'2664; 62853 36068141 988,  3894!2i746j524i6 


462 

'367 
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1714 
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'4»5a 
17026 

3865 


J231 

78056. 


The  most  populous  part  of  Renfrewshire  lies  in  a  low 
md  level  tract,  or  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  Clyde,  and  near  to  the  waters  of 
the  western  ocean.     Hence  the  air  is  moist,  and  it  is  ex- 
posed to  considerable  rains.     It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, to  be  by  any  means  unhealthy.     At  the  same  time, 
partly  in  consequence  of  its  low  situation,  and  partly  from 
the  crowded  population,  consisting  of  persons  of  low  rank, 
who  under  occasional  stagnations  of  trade  are  apt  to  bo 
brought  into  straitened  circumstances,  when  any  epidemi- 
oal  distemper  introduces  itself,  it  has  been  thought  to  con- 
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I-^gnage,  tinue  more  obstinately  tbam  in  the  freer  atmosphere  of  thif 
more  elevated  and  moontainons  districts  of  Scotland. 

The  dialect  spoken  in  this  part  of  the  coontry  is  the 
common  low  country  Scots  used  by  Bums  and  Ramsay ; 
but  it  has  a  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  pronunciation  ex- 
tremely discernible  to  a  Scottish  ear.  The  most  striking 
circumstance  attending  it  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to 
shorten  the  penult,  and  prolong  the  last  syllable  of  words^ 
when  the  structure  df  them  admits  that  to  be  done.  The 
vowel  in  the  penult  syllable  is  for  the  most  part  expreSi^ 
sed  with  the  obscure  imperfect  sound  iwliich  the  English 
give  to  the  character  e  when  between  two  consonants  | 
and  the  lengthened  Vowel  6f  the  last  syllable  is  vezy  often 
the  English  sound  of  a  in  the  yrmdfart*  The  penult  is 
pronounced  with  the  acute  ^ccerit  or  rising  inflection  of 
the  voice^  and  the  last  syllable  with  the  inverted,  or  fall« 
Ing  and  rising  circumflex.  The  intervals  between  the 
extremes  of  gravity  and  acuteness  of  tone  are  often  con« 
siderable. 

It  is  unnecessary  te  make  any  remarks  upon  the  duu 
racter  of  the  people  of  this  county.  It  is  similar  to  that 
which  prevails  over  the  rest  of  the  west  of  Scotland  j  and 
any  peculiarities  which  exist  are  the  result  of  the  manu« 
facturing  and  commercial  spirit  common  to  it  with  thtf 
whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  adjoining  county  of  L»i 
lark. 
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1  HI  county  or  shire  of  Lanark  is  very  generally  deno-  Bouniaii^ 
minated  Clydesdale,  £rom  the  river  Clyde^  which  has  its 
source  in  the  upper  confines  of  the  county,  traverses  it  in 
a  winding  course  of  upwards  of  sixty  miles,  dividing  it 
kogitndinally,  and  afterwards  wafts  the  trade  of  Glasgow 
aod  Paisley  to  the  Ocean.     This  county  is  situated  he*  ^ 

tween  55«>  22'  and  55^  58/  north  latitude,  and  between 
30^  15'  and  4°  19/  west  longitude*  It  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  south  of  Scotland  between  the  Atlantic  and  German 
Oceans ;  and  is  bounded  by  the  counties  of  West  and  Mid 
Lothians  and  Peebles  on  the  east,  by  Dumfriesshire  on 
the  south,  by  the  counties  of  Air  and  Renfrew  on  the 
west,  and  by  those  of  Dumbarton  and  Stirling  on  tht 
lorth.  The  greatest  length  of  the  shire,  from  north  to 
lOQth,  is  about  47  miles  ;  and  the  greatest  breadth,  fron^ 
east  to  west,  about  32  miles.  The  square  contents  are 
perhaps  nearly  870  miles,  equal  to  556,800  English 
acres,  or  nearly  445,440  of  the  ordinary  Scottish  mea- 
lUre.  This  district  is  subdivided  into  three  inferior  divi-  SuMivi. 
ions,  called  Wards,  under  the  particular  jurisdiction  of  a 
substitute  appointed  by  the  sherifF-depute  of  the  county. 
The  Upper  Ward,  of  which  the  ancient  borough  of  Lanark 
is  the  chief  town,  comprehends  the  parishes  of  Carluke,  La- 
Aark,Carstairs,Carnwath,  Dunsire,  Dolphington,  WalstoQ, 
Biggar,  Liberton,  Lamington,  Coulter,  Crawford,  Crawford- 
John,  Douglas,  Wiston  and  Roberton,  Sysoingtony  Coving* 
Vol.  III.  D 
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^^  ^  toD^  Pettinain,  Carmicbael,  and  Lesmabsf  o.  The  Middle 
Wardy  of  which  the  town  of  Hamilton  is  the  centre,  com- 
prehends the  parishes  of  Hamilton,  Blantire,  Kilbride,  A^ 
vondale,  Glassford,  Stonehouse,  Dalserf,  Cambusnethan, 
Shotts,  East  Monkland,  and  West  Monkland.  The  Lower 
Ward,  lying  immediatelj  around  the  citj  of  Glasgow,  be- 
sides the  country  or  barony  parish  of  Glasgow,  contains- 
the  parishes  of  Calder,  Cambuslang,  Rutherglen,  Car- 
munnock,  Govan,  and  a  part  of  Cathcart ;  the  remainder 
of  this  last  parish  being  in  the  county  of  Renfrew. 

This  county  is  so  extensive,  and  the  surface  so  'gready 
diversified,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  tole« 
able  map  of  the  quality  of  the  soils.     The  Upper  Ward, 
which  is  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  comity,  is  mostly 
mountainous,  or  at  least  hilfy  and  moorish,  and,  from  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  great  elevation  of  the  country^ 
not  capable  of  nmch  agricultural  improvement.    Between^ 
two-thirds  and  three-fourths  of  its  extent  may  be  compre** 
hended  under  this  description.  The  wide  parishes  of  Craw- 
ford and  Crawford- John,  the  greatest  psirt  of  Lamington  and 
Coulter,  are  high  and  rugged.      Three-fourths  of  Doug- 
las  and  Lesmahago,  on  the   one   side,  and  of  Dunsire 
on  the  other,  are  either  moorish  heathy  land,  or  covered 
with  beds  of  peat-earth,  yielding  but  little  useful  her- 
bage.    Considerable  tracts  in   the  parishes  of  Carluke, 
Carstairs,  Lanark,  Camwath,  Walston,  Dolphington,  and 
Biggar,  are  of  much  the  same  quality.     At  the  same 
time  there  are  important  exceptions  to  this,  as  will  be 
afterwards  noticed,  particularly  within  two  miles  of  the 
Clyde. 

At  the  head  of  the  county,  where  it  comes  in  contact 
with  that  of  Dumfriesshire,  the  country  is  extremely 
mountainous ;  and  the  mountains  are  of  that  descriptioD, 
with  a  narrow  foot,  and  a  long  steep  ascent  or  acclivity^ 
which  we  formerly  described.    These  znigbty  edifices  oS 


nature  are  crowded  so  closely  together,  that  their  grafidear 
is  Itst  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  When  he  proceeds  a« 
long  the  hollows,  only  the  sides  of  the  nearest  mountains 
tre  presented  to  his  view  ;  if  he  climb  an  eminence^  he 
ees  nothing  bat  a  cofifused  group  of  rugged  tops,  with 
the  oaked  rock  now  aiid  then  appearing  among  the  herb* 
age.  The  elevation  of  this  tract  is  very  great ;  the  site 
of  the  village  of  Leadhills  being  computed  to  be  2000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  the  top  of  one  of  (he 
UvitberSf  a  ridge  ot  hllh  near  that  place,  has  been  found 
to  be  1100  £eet  higher,  making  the  height  of  this  summit 
3100  feet. 

In  proceeding  down  the  Clyde  the  prospect  opens,  the 
hills  stand  at  greater  distances  from  each  other,  and  the 
ascents  are  less  abrupt ;  villages,  farms,  corn-fields,  and 
plantations  of  trees,  appear  among  the  eminemces ;  and 
the  mixture  of  hill  and  dale  forms  a  scene  at  once  simple 
and  sublime.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  however,  is  not  al- 
ways more  fertile  as  the  elevation  becomes  less*  The  pas- 
tures on  the  heights  of  Crawford  are  superior  to  those  of 
Douglas  or  Dunsire.  The  former  are  upon  hard  rock, 
and  many  of  them  pretty  dry,  covered  with  a  thick 
mixture  of  short  heath  and  sweet  grasses,  sometimes 
a  close  verdant  carpet  with  very  little  heath.  The  latter 
arc  frequently  wet  and  spongy,  and  their  herbage  thin 
and  coarse.  As  the  hills  decline  in  height,  the  rock 
more  seldom  appears  on  the  surface  ;  and  beds  of  gravel, 
of  a  considerable  depth,  are  sometimes  seen. 

Tinto,  or  Tintoc,  signifying  the  hill  of  fire ^  is  the  lastxintgc^ 
great  mountain  to  the  north,  and  forms  the  boundary  of 
the  hilly  district  on  that  side.  The  height  of  this  moun- 
tain is  about  2260  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  \  and 
the  medium  height  of  the  arable  land  around  its  base  from 
600  to  700  feet.     From  Tintoc  the  face  of  the  country  is 
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^'I*  softened  down  to  gentle  elevations  and  depressions  ;  lod 
tlie  Clyde  slowly  glides,  with  many  windings  around  the 
mountain,  through  a  tract  of  beautiful  meadows,  for  abore^ 
a  dozen  miles,  till  it  arrives  at  the  head  of  the  celebrated 
falls  :  from  thence  it  rushes  from  cataract  to  cataract, 
foaming  among  the  firagments  of  rock,  for  about  six  miles^ 
and  regains  its  quiet  bed  and  gentle  motion  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Upper  Ward, 

The  principal  part  of  the  arable  territory  of  the  upper  dif« 
trict  is  in  the  parishes  around  Tintoc,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  river.  A  tract  of  country  is  there  found,  to  the 
south  and  eastward  of  the  mountain,  in  the  parishes  of  Wis- 
ton,  Symington,  Coulter,  Biggar,  Covington,  Liberton, 
and  Carstairs,  which  is  of  very  considerable  value.  The 
soil,  in  particular,  around  Biggar  and  westward,  in  a  di- 
rect line  along  the  southern  side  of  the  noountain,  is  of 
the  most  valuable  quality,  and  incomparably  sui>erior  to 
what  is  found  in  almost  any  comer  of  the  Lothians.  I^ 
appears  to  be  formed  upon  the  surface  of  whin  or  basaltic 
rock,  which,  from  the  perpendicular  position  of  its  stra- 
ta, readily  absorbs  or  conveys  downwards,  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  the  superabundant  moisture  of  the  climateir 
But  an  elevation  of  more  than  600  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  exposes  this  fine  tract  of  territ6ry  to  the  greatest 
disadvantages,  in  consequence  of  late  seasons,  and  4he 
pernicious  frosts  formerly  described  as  occurring  in 
Tweeddale.  Around  Tintoc  the  soil  of  the  meadows  by 
the  river- side,  formed  by  the  slime  deposited  in  floods,  is 
of  the  nature  of  carse-ground,  with  a  greater  or  less  mis-t 
ture  of  sand,  in  proportion  to  the  quicker  or  slower  mo- 
tion of  the  stream  by  which  it  has  been  deposited.  These 
meadows  are  very  fertile,  and  are  still  receiving  additions 
from  the  inundations  of  the  river.  But  this  cause  of  fer- 
ity is  also  the  cause  of  frequent  and  considerable  da« 
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luige ;  the  inimdatioQS  sometimes  destroying  the  crops^ ,    ^^ 

shaking  the  course  of  the  river,  carrying  away  the  rich 

ioH,  and  leaying  beds  of  sand  and  gravel  in  its  stead. 

The  uplands,  as  abready  mentioned,  are  dry  and  very  fer« 

tile,  of  a  light  soil,  often  with  an  under  stratum  of  gravel, 

that  11^  of  fragments  of  rock,  to  a  considerable  depth : 

hit  Sonne  places  occur  which  have  hitherto  remained  un- 

coldvated,  and  exhibit  a  sterile  aspect ;  and  in  others,  the 

airface,  by  the  severity  of  the  climate,  has  become  moor« 

isb  and  spongy. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  falls,  downward,  the  face  of 
die  country  is  considerably  altered  for  some  miles.  The 
|)asaltic  or  whin  rock  begins  te  terminate,  and  horizontal 
strata  of  free-stone  to  occur.  The  river  sinks  into  a  deep 
bed,  several  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  surround- 
log  country  ;  and  the  soil  of  the  country  itself  gradually 
deteriorates,  in  proportion  as  it  descends  towards  a  milder 
climate.  The  greatest  part  of  the  arable  land  in  the  pa- 
rishes of  Lanark  and  Lesipahago  is  dry,  light,  and  fri- 
able ;  and,  though  much  less  fertile,  somewhat  resembling 
that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tintoc,  already  described. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  Upper  Ward  the  clayey  soil  takes 
place ;  and  much  of  the  soil  of  Carluke  parish  is  either  of 
a  clayey  nature,  or  has  a  dense  argillaceous  bottom.  A 
great  deal  of  it  is  damp,  cold,  and  barren  ;  but  some  of 
it  is  of  a  very  good  quality  ;  and  that  verge  of  the  parish 
which  lies  along  the  Clyde  is  not  less  fertile  in  soil  thaa 
rich  in  picturesque  beauties.  Towards  the  lower  part  of 
the  Upper  Ward,  though  the  soil  in  general  is  less  fertile, 
the  country  becomes  more  interesting.  Handsome  seats, 
surrounded  with  well-dressed  fields,  sheltered  with  clumps 
and  belts  of  trees,  are  frequent.  Villages,  filled  with  in- 
dustrious inhabitants,  arise  on  all  si^es  ;  and  in  every 
quarter^  beauty  and  fertility  sure  annually  given  to  some 
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<^     new  spots*    The  country  descends  nearer  to  the  level  of 

the  rirer,  and  fertile  valleys  again  adorn  its  banks. 
Mkldle  At  the  commencement  of  the  Middle  Ward  the  territorr 
has  lost  much  of  its  elevation^  and  continues  to  iall  to* 
wards  the  ncrth-west.  When  seen  from  a  considerable 
height,  it  has  a  level  appearance  :  but  in  fjftct  it  is  every- 
where diversified  by  inequalities  ;  scarce  a  plain  of  any 
considerable  extent  intervening,  except  the  valleys  along 
the  sides  of  the  river,  from  which  the  surface,  as  it  re- 
cedes, rises  irregularly  to  the  highest  ridge,  on  each  side^ 
near  the  confines  of  the  county.  The  height  of  these 
ridges,  if  a  few  particular  summits  of  no  great  importance 
ve  excepted,  is  not  more  than  700  feet  above  the  level  of 
die  sea.  The  site  of  the  town  of  Hamilton,  on  the  low 
gfound  in  the  centre  of  the  Middle  Ward,  is  computed  to 
be  from  100  to  140  feet ;  the  medium  height  of  the  cul- 
tivated land  is  probably  from  250  to  3  Op  feet  above  the 


The  soil  of  the  Middle  Ward,  though  much  diversified^ 
is  generally  of  a  clayey  nature.  Towards  the  river,  for 
twelve  miles  in  length,  and  perhaps  six  miles  in  breadth, 
a  more  beautiful  country  can  scarcely  be  seen.  It  lies 
sloping  on  all  sides  towards  the  Clyde.  It  abounds  in 
ordiards  ard  country-seats,  with  nurxrous  villages  and 
hamlets ;  and  the  whole  is  adorned  with  beautiful  planta- 
tions. But  remote  from  the  river,  the  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try is  in  general  very  different,  as  it  ascends  towards  the 
high  country  or  ridges  on  each  jside.  It  is  supposed  that  in 
the  Middle  Ward  there  are  no  less  than  40,000  acres  of 
moss.  With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  soil,  the  bottom  is 
a  hard  clay,  which  readily  splits  into  thin  plates,  chiefly 
in  a  horizontal  dire ci ion.  It  is  called  by  farmers  tilly  and 
by  mineralogists  schistus^  hla%e^  or  hlae*  It  usually  ap- 
pears in  those  countries  where  coal  and  lime  are  foimd.  It 
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ftthidlj  elajt  contstmng  sand  and  mica  in  difftrent  pro«     *•&• 
portions.     When  exposed  a  short  time  to  the  weather,  it 
Alls  down  into  a  soft  day,  and  may  in  time  be  reduced  to 
good  soil.     This  decomposition  is  owing  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere,  smi»  and  rain,  that  alters* the  cementi* 
rions  or  stiff  matter  in  the  different  earthy  particles.    The 
eementitioos  matter  is  chiefly  sulphureous  or  aluminous  ; 
a  substance  which,  unless  it  is  extracted  or  altered,  ren« 
ders  the  earth  with  which  it  is  mixed  extremely  unfit  for 
vegetation.     Besides  this  clayey  soil,  sometimes  a  little 
tract  of  sand  or  gravelly  soil  occurs ;  and  when  n  bed  of 
this  open  quality  is  of  a  tolerable  depth,  the  land  is  dry  ; 
Imt  wherever  the  clayey  under«stratum  approaches  the 
surface,  which  frequently  happens,  the  soil  is  soft  and  wet* 
At  some  distance  from  the  river  tliere  is  frequently  founds 
lying  upon  a  clay  bed,  a  thin  loose  soil,  much  disposed  to 
heave  with  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  and  very  unfit 
to  furnish  either  nourishment  or  a  sufficient  mechanical 
Support  to  the  plants.  The  black  or  grey  soil  on  the  high 
moorish  grounds  is  somewhat  similar  to  this,  but  generally 
bears  much  more  grass.     The  water-formed  soils  in  the 
valleys  by  the  sides  of  the  river,  and  some  of  the  other 
considerable  streams,  differ  greatly  from  all  the  above- 
mentioned,  being  naturally  more  fertile,  deeper,  and  ge- 
nerally less  apt  to  be  injured  by  rain,  as  they  lie  upon  a 
bed  of  open  gravel. 

With  regard  to  the  aspect  of  the  country  in  the  Middle  pais*^t||A 
Ward,  at  a  distance  from  the  river,  and  resting  upon  suchcountfj. 
species  of  soils,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  highest  ridge, 
•n  the  north  side,  runs  along  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Cambusnetlian  parish,  through  the  middle  of  that  of 
Shotts,  where  this  ridge  is  pretty  high  and  rocky ;  and 
thence  through  East  Monkland  parish,  declining  a  little 
as  it  proceeds  westward.     In  these  three  parishesj  parti^i 
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calarlj  in  that  of  Shotts,  lie  the  greatest  part  of  the  aiOMfr. 
to  be  found  on  this  side  the  river.  Much  of  the  rest  of 
the  toil  along  the  ridge  is  moorish,  coarse,  and  wet.  Qi^ 
the  Calder,  which  divides  the  parishes  of  Cambusnethan 
and  Shotts,  there  is  a  tract  of  prettj  good  soil  on  both 
sides.  Near  the  head  of  the  stream  it  is  lights  sandj,  or 
graveU  J,  and  pretty  dry  ;  fiuther  down  it  becomes  a  strong 
clay.  Many  fields  in  East  Monkland^  though  high^  aro 
tolerably  fertile  ;  some  are  inclined  to  sand  and  some. to 
clay.  A  considerable  part  is  of  a  grey  moorish  soil,  and 
somewhat  of  a  mij^ed  nature.  This  tract  is  interspersed 
with  spots  of  pasture,  and  marshy  meadow  sown  amm* 
ally  for  hay.  The  opposite  or  southern  side  of  the  Clyde, 
beginning  in  the  parish  of  Avondale,  is  a  conttnuatUm  of 
the  hilly  range  which  divides  the  parishes  of  Douglaa 
and  Lesmahago  from  Airshire,  and  runs  from  Avon* 
dale,  through  Kilbride,  to  the  county  of  Renfrew.  The 
wilds  here  are  much  more  extensive  than  those  on  tho 
north  side  of  the  Clyde.  Through  a  tract  of  twelve 
miles  long,  and  sometimes  a  considerable  breadth,  there 
is  scarce  any  thing  but  mosses  and  benty  or  heathy  pa»p 
ture,  very  wet  and  coarse ;  a  mixture  here  and  there  is 
somewhat  drier,  and  may  be  called  green.  The  arable 
land  of  Avondale  bears  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
whole  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  parishes  of  Kilbride^ 
Stonehouse,  and  Glassford,  are  arable.  The  lowest  part 
of  the  Upper  Ward  is  extremely  beautiful,  in  consequence 
of  the  efforts  of  cultivation. 
Low^  The  Under  Ward,  though  a  very  limited  district,  is  the 
'^^^'  most  important  of  the  whoje,  on  account  of  its  contain* 
ing  the  city  of  Glasgow.  A  great  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  soil  has  been  greatly  improved  and  ornamented  by 
the  overflowings  of  a  prosperous  commerce,  which  haa 
enabled  the  dtii^ena  to  convert  a  portion  of  it  into  sum* 


IKT  retreats.  With  jregard  to  the  remunder,  the  soil,  in  **^  ^ 
gcoenl,  consists  of  clay  resembling  that  already  incn«« 
dooed,  or  of  a  sand  originally  very  poor.  The  sorfiue 
of  what  is  called  the  Barony  Parish  of  Gla^ow  is  wotw 
fafblly  diversified,  and  some  of  its  valley s  or  low  grounds 
at  oncommonly  fertile. 
Upon  the  i^hole,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  this  county^  Oca*il  ie« 
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io  some  degree,  contradicts  a  general  rule  relative  to  the 
ftrdlity  of  the  earth.  It  is  generally  understood,  that  is 
the  same  latitude  land  is  always  more  valuable  in  propor* 
dim  to  the  comparative  lowness  of  the  situation  ;  but,  in 
oppositioa  to  this  rule,  the  territory  along  the  Clyde  above 
the  fidls  seems  to  be  superior  to  any  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  county ;  not  only  to  these  fields  nearly  cm  the  same 
level  on  the  ridges  of  the  country,  but  exceeding,  in  real 
intrinsic  fertility,  the  fine  low  grounds  which  are  400  oe 
f  00  feet  less  elevated.  The  meadows  or  valleys  of  th^ 
&rmer,  by  the  river-side,  are  cropped  anfl  left  in  graae 
tar  a  few  years  alternately,  and  without  receiving  any 
snanure  continue  to  yield  abundant  harvests.  The  uplands, 
when  properly  fireed  of  weeds,  are  very  productive  with 
half  the  manure  which  is  found  necessary  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  county,  and  the  harvests  are  generally  earlier* 
One  circumstance  already  alluded  to,  however,  tends 
greatly  to  diminish  the  difference  of  the  comparative  va- 
lue of  land  in  these  different  districts.  The  spring,  but 
more  especially  the  autumnsd  frosts,  are  more  frequent 
and  more  intense  in  the  upper  country  than  in  the  lower. 
Those  calamitous  mildews  or  hoar-frosts,  sometimes  in 
the  month  of  August,  fall  down  from  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  condense  at  the  bottom,  and  sweep  slowly 
along  the  valleys  of  the  Upper  Ward,  blasting  the  harvest 
wherever  they  come;  while  the  opener  country  below 
perhaps  ei^pea^  mi  tlie  com  ripens  slowly  to  a  tokrabte. 


Vatifi.  harvest.  Such  frosts  arc  said  to  be  more  frequent  theti 
last  thirtj  years  than  formerly,  and  partieularlj  since 
178f  •  In  the  narrower  valleys  their  efiects  are  more  se- 
verely felt ;  so  that,  among  the  thick^clasCered  hills,  neas 
the  opper  extremity  of  the  county,  tillage  is  almost  abaiu 
doned. 

dfdcp        Of  die  waters  of  this  coimty,  the  chief,  and  that  most 
deserving  of  notice,  is  the  river  from  which  the  district  de- 
rives its  name,  and  which  we  have  already  repeatedly  men* 
tioned  ;  but  the  scenery  upon  its  banks  merits  more  parti- 
cular notice.    After  descending  from  the  highest  region  in 
the  south  of  Scotland,  and  collecting  a  variety  of  streaau 
from  the  mountainous  district  of  Crawford  and  Crawford* 
John,  the  Clyde,  by  the  time  it  arrives  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  parish  of  Lamington,  has  become  a  very  considerable 
river  J  thereafter  it  winds  around  the  roots  of  Tintoc,  in  a 
beautiful  and  serpentine  course,  among  cultivated  banks^ 
for  many  miles*     Its  waters  are  clear,  and  it  rolls  over  a 
bed  consisting  of  hard  gravel,  and  sometimes  of  great 
atones  approaching  to  the  character  of  rocks.     It  gene« 
rally  has  fords  at  the  distance  of  every  one  or  two  miles^ 
which  may  be  passed  on  foot ;  and  bridges  have  bees 
built  upon  the -most  important  roads.    The  Clyde  is  here^ 
however,  a  dangerous  river ;  it  is  apt  to  swell  very  nn* 
ezpectedly,  iii  consequence  of  rain  falling  among  the  moun^ 
tains  where  it  takes  it  rise.     During  the  heats  of  summer, 
the  brightness  of  its  waters  is  continually  tempting  young 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood  to  the  amusement  of  bathing; 
whilst  its  stony  bottom,  the  weight  of  the  stream,  which 
•ften  takes  sudden  turns,  and  the  remarkable  inequality 
of  the  bottom,  frequently  hurry  them  to  destruction  :  no 
dry  season,  passing  without  several  lives  being  lost  lA 
Ais  way.    Between  the  parishes  of  Covington  and  PeW 
^ain  on  the  west,  and  of  XibertoQ  and  Carstairs  or 
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lite  east  ind  north,  the  Qyde  seems  almost  to  stagnate^  Vi 
imidft  the  rich  meadows  bj  which  it  is  sucrounded; 
nd  for  several  miles  its  com^e  is  slow,  and  its  watera 
deep.  On  approaching  the  parish  of  Lanark  it  resumes  ita 
ibnner  appearance,  and  flows  along,  in  an  expanded  stream^ 
over  a  stony  bottom,  till  it  approach  the  celebrated  fidli 
tlreadj  mentioned^    There,  on  account  of  the  weight  of 
water  contained  in  the  river,  the  height  of  the  fisdlsy  and 
the  scener J  by  which  thej  arc  surrounded,  the  Clyde  is  an 
object  of  much  curiosity*      The  uppermost  fall,  called  FaOiflf 
Boanttcn  Lin,  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  firom  the^ 
(own  of  Lanark ;  and  in  visiting  it  the  traveller  has  ta 
pass  by  the  principsd  fall,  called  Corra  Lin.     Between 
these  two  cataracts  the  river  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  rocks ; 
at  tlie  bottom  of  which,  overlooked  by  tremendous  preci- 
pices, it  boils  and  foams  over  the  shelving  and  brokea 
rocks  which  continually  interrupt  its  dark  and  harrid 
course.     Along  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  a  romantic 
road  is  formed,  with  fine  woods  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
nver  rearing  below,  in  a  deep  chasm,  on  the  other.    This 
Ttai  reaches  from  the  house  of  Bonniton,  near  the  Corra 
linn,  to   the  uppermost  or  Bonniton  Linn.     Above  the  B«rmltcai 
Bonniton  or  hi;^hcst  Lin  the  river  exhibits  a  broad,  ex-^"^ 
panded,    and   placid    appearance,  beautifully   environed 
with  plantations  of  forcst-trecs.    Its  course  is  towards  the 
north-west,  but  It  suddenly  turns  towards  the  north-east; 
and  at  the  bending  is  the  Bonniton  Lin,  where  the  river 
ftUs  over  a  part  of  the  stratum  of  rock  which  forms  the 
tcnninatlon  of  that  along  which  the  road  already  mention^ 
ed  runs.   From  an  elevated  point  above  the  cataract  or  lir. 
the  whole  body  of  the  river  is  seen  precipitating  itself 
vith  a  dreadful  noise,  into  the  chasm  below,  over  the 
edge  of  #  perpendicular  rock.     The  height  of  the  rock, 
iAcluding  a  small  fall  immediately  above  the  pexpendit 
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lar  descent^  istbont  thir^  feet.  From  this  fidi  the  tppear* 
tnce  of  the  iiTer  it  suddenly  changed ;  its  course  is  coiu 
tracted ;  and,  as  alreadj  mentionedy  it  angrily  boils  and 
tfanndersy  amcmg  rodu  and  j^ecipices,  down  towards  the 
principal  or  Conra  lin,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile^ 
The  traveller  return  alcaig  the  precipitourpath,  already 
Aientionedy  which  overhangs  the  riv^r.  We  have  said 
lihat  its  sides  consist  of  walls  of  rock :  these  are  eqni* 
distant  and  wonderfuU]r  regular,  forming,  as  Mr  Pea* 
nalit  expresses  it,  a  stupendous  natural  masonry,  from 
whose  crevices  daws  and  other  wild  birds  are  incessandy 
^iringing.  These  rocks  are  rendered  the  more  pleasing, 
because  every  juttbg  comer  is  covered  with  natural 
wood,  the  shade  of  which  augments  the  magnificence  of 
the  scenery, 
twri  Lin.  Corra  Lin  is  best  seen  firom  a  smnmer^house  or  paviU 
Hon  built  by  Sir  James  Carmichael  of  Bonniton,  in  1708, 
upon  a  high  rocky  bank  which  overlooks  the  faU.  On 
the  opposite  side  the  old  castle  of  Corra  is  seen,  seated  oo 
a  high  rock  over  the  fidl,  near  which  a  modem  mansion 
stands,  llie  lin  or  cataract  itself  does  not  faU  in  a  per« 
pendicular  direction ;  nor  does  the  water  descend  in  an  u« 
niform  sheet  as  at  the  Bonniton  Lin.  The  river  follows 
a  sort  of  circuitous  course,  being  dashed  from  one  ledge 
of  a  shelving  rock  to  another,  so  as  to  form  three  differ- 
ent, though  almost  imperceptible  precipitous  leaps.  No.* 
thing  can  surpass  the  striking  and  stupendous  appearance 
of  the  fall,  placed  as  it  is  amidst  the  most  magnificent  fia« 
tural  scenery  of  woods  and  rocks ;  and  when  viewed  firom 
almost  any  spot,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  strike  with  astonish^ 
ment,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  terror,  the  unaccus* 
tomed  beholder.  The  tremendous  rocks  around  the  aged 
castle  upon  the  opposite  bank,  a  com-mill  in  the  rock  be« 
low,  but  upon  the  very  sununit  of  the  fisll,  the  furious 
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lad  iiiipatieiit  stream  foaming  over  the  predpicey  the  hor-   Waut^;^ 
iii  diasm  beneath  the  feet  of  the  spectator,  the  scream  of 
wild  birds  and  the  thundering  sound  of  the  water-fall^ 
iriiose  concusnon  seems  to  shake  the  earth,  all  contribute 
Id  tana  a  scene  at  once  tremendous  and  pleasing.     The 
Corra  Ian  is  said  to  be  eighty-four  feet  in  height.    From 
ttese  fidls  the  appearance  of  the  Clyde,  as  already  men* 
tioned,  and  of  its  banks,  is  totally  altered.     Instead  of  tL 
mild  and  calm  river,  softly  flowing  through  level  mea« 
iows  in  a  wide  and  expansive,  stream,  it  becomes  an  im^ 
petoons  torrent,  deep  ingulphed  in  a  double  range  of  steep 
and  rocky  hills,  seeming  impatient  of  its  straitened  course* 
Tho  brooks  which  fall  into  it  are  somewhat  of  the  same 
character.     The  rushing  waters^  the  lofty  and  diversified 
rocks,  the  towering  summits,  the  overhanging  woods,  ex- 
hibit altogether  a  scenery  in  which  the  beauties  of  nature 
are  happily  blended  with  the  grand  and  sublime,  and  form 
a  proper  subject  to  warm  the  imagination  and  exercise  the 
genius  of  the  poet  and  the  landscape-painter.     To  a  Scot- 
tish  imagination,  the   interest  attending  these  scenes  is 
powerfully  augmented  by  the  consideration,  that  in  form- 
er times  they  formed  the  retreats  of  national  independ- 
ence, by  affording  places  of  safety  to  Wallace  and  his 
finends. 

At  a  short  distance  below  the  Corra  Lin  is  a  beautiful  Dnod«ff 
and  romantic  fall,  called  hundaff  Lin;  it  is  only  a  few 
£eet  in  height.  Near  it  is  a  rock,  called  Wallace^ s  Chair ^ 
where  he  is  said,  on  one  occasion,  to  have  concealed  him- 
self. Within  view  of  this  fall,  in  a  low  den,  are  four 
lofty  cotton-mills,  with  a  village  attached  to  them  ;  they 
will  be  afterwards  noticed.  The  next  fall  of  importance  Stooebyrci. 
is  the  Stonebyres  Lin,  nearly  three  miles  below  the  Corra 
Lin ;  it  consists,  in  like  manner,  of  three  distinct  falls 
cceeding  one  another,  which  altogether  measure  about 


Watery,  seventj  feet  in  licight.  This  cataract  liiniti^  in  the  ri« 
Ter  Cljde,  the  ascent  of  the  salmon,  aa  none  can  potsiUj 
surmount  it,  although  at  one  season  their  endeavours 
are  incessant.  This  is  not  kss  romantic  than  the  other 
falls ;  wild  rugged  rocks  are  equally  yisible  here,  and 
thej  are  equally  fringed  with  wood  v  hut  the  trees  in  tfa* 
yicioity  are  not  90  tall  and  statelj,-  consisting  chieflj  of 
coppice-wood^ 

At  length,  after  a  confinement  of  six  miles,  in  a  deep 
and  rocky,  but  wooded  glen,  the  course  through  which 
the  Clyde  flows  gradually  opens,  the  river  expands,  and, 
instead  of  being  agitated  among  rude  and  steep  rocks,  it 
flows  over  a  pebbled  bed,  through  alternate  tracks  of  slo* 
ping  banks  and  fertfle  valleys,  adorned  in  some  placet 
with  a  mixture  of  orchards  and  coppice^wood,  and  at  o* 
thcrs  with  tufts  of  forest«trees«  Thus  it  proceeds  for 
twelve  miles,  through  the  lower  part  of  the  parish  of 
Cambusnethan,  and  the  parishes  of  Dalyell,  West  Monk* 
land,  and  Bothwell,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Qyde ;  an^ 
those  of  Dalserf,  Hamilton,  and  Blantyre,  on  the  south. 
Here,  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  land  ascends  gen- 
tly on  both  sides,  exhibiting  sloping  banks  and  pleasing 
welUcultivated  territory,  which  in  all  probability  is  infe- 
rior in  beauty  to  no  part  of  the  island.  Afterwards  the  ap* 
pearance  of  the  river,  or  rather  of  its  vicinity,  alters  ; 
bold  banks,  in  the  parishes  of  Bothwell  and  Blantyre, 
hem  it  in  on  each  side.  From  thence  they  expand  and 
contract  alternately  to  the  extremity  of  the  county,  ex- 
hibiting everywhere  a  beautiful  variety  :  the  same  great 
materials,  flowing  waters,  winding  v;;illeys,  and  swelling 
banks,  form  the  ground-work  of  the  landscape,  both  a- 
bove  the  falls  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county  ;  but 
the  pushing  of  the  one  is  entirely  different  from  that  of 
the  other     lu  the  former.  Nature  appears  in  the  elegant 
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lifliplicit^  of  an  undress  ;  in  the  latter,  magnificentlj  ai>  ^^*"^ 
ttftd  iQ  her  richest  ornaments.  The  soil  and  climate 
seem  to  be  much  disposed  to  the  growth  of  wood  ;  and 
ipoataneous  copse-woods  ereiTwhere  fringe  the  hanging 
biaks.  Besides  the  estates  of  great  famdholders,  much  < 
of  the  hnd  is  parcelled  out  in  moderate  and  small  pro- 
perties. The  industry  and  judgment  which  so  many 
peopk  of  all  ranks  have  exerted  to  shelter  their  proper- 
ix%  and  adorn  their  places  of  residence,  have  dispersed 
Ofer  the  face  of  the  country  groups  of  trees,  appearing  in 
I  beautiful  disorder,  as  if  scattered  bj  the  hand  of  chance. 
Numerous  villages  and  hamlets  contrfbute  to  enrich  the 
Meoerj  along  the  Clyde.  The  labours  of  a  number  of 
hubandmen  employed  in  the  improvement  of  the  fields^ 
have  produced  a  verdure  which  smiles  almost  perpetually 
in  different  comers,  to  whatever  quarter  the  eje  is  turned* 
Orchards  embosomed  in  woods  stand  all  along  the  Cljde 
hj  the  foot  of  the  rising  slopes.  Thus  that  beautiful  va« 
rietjy  which  the  face  of  the  country  has  received  from  thq 
hand  of  nature,  is  everywhere  heightened  and  improved* 
—As  soon  as  the  Clyde  reaches  Glasgow,  it  becomes  a  sort 
of  appendage  to  the  commerce  of  that  city.  The  tide  as- 
cends along  it,  and  it  flows  along  a  lev^  tract  with  only  a 
few  feet  of  descent  to  Greenock. 

All  the  other  waters  of  the  county  flow  into  the  Clyde.  Sefoodtff 
In  the  uppermost  part  of  its  course  it  receives  from  the 
nioontains  a  multitude  of  streams  i  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  Elwin  and  Glengonar,  because  their  sands  were 
informer  times  washed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  gold 
dnst:  these  are  in  the  parish  of  Crawford.  Another 
stream,  called  the  Little  Clyde,  and  a  multitude  of  o* 
thers,  are  only  remarkable  for  containing  abundance  of 
trout,  excepting  in  so  far  as  any  of  them  are  at  times  an« 
jved  by  the  washings  of  the  omeji  in  that  ndgbbPUC* 
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bood.  Dunnetten  water  in  Crawford- John  pnisk,  Conlter 
water,  and  thereafter  the  Midwajn^  add  considerabij  to  the 
Clyde  ;  but  thej  are  in  no  respect  interesting.     Doaglaa 
water,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river,  with  many  sub<* 
ordinate  streams  which  fall  into  it,  such  as  the  Glespine^ 
Kennocks,  and  Manks^  all  abound  in  trout.      Douglas 
water  runs  a  course  of  about  sixteen  miles  before  it  falls 
into  the  Qyde  above  Lanark.     From  the  latitude  of  the 
falls  of  Clyde  the  waters  which  flow  into  it,  or  their  banks^ 
OvtUne  become  more  interesting.     Cartlane  craigs,  upon  Monss 
Mm,   water,  which  enters  Clyde  nearly  a  mile  below  lanarkf 
are  extremely  desenring  of  notice.     This  is  a  curious  and 
Tomantic  den,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  bounded 
on  either  side  by  a  reef  of  lofty,  precipitous,  and  rugged 
rocks,  which  are  fringed  with  coppice- wood  on  the  nprth 
aide,  and  with  coppice-wood  and  thriving  plantations  on 
the  south.     The  rocky  bank  on  the  north  side  is  about 
400  feet  in  height,  and  it  is  nbt  much  lower  upon  the 
south  side.     Both  banks  are  finely  varied  with  the  di£fe- 
lent  appearances  of  rock,  wood,  and  precipice.     At  the 
bottom  runs  the  river  Mouss,  which  scarcely  leaves  room 
for  the  lonely  traveller  to  traverse  the  den*     However, 
here  the  celebrated  botanist  Mr  Lightfoot  clambered  in 
search  of  plants,  and  discovered  some  rare  and  uncommon 
ones,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  **  Flora  Scotica."   At  all  the 
bendings  of  the  Mouss,  which  are  numerous,  the  scenery 
varies  ^  and  wherever  a  prominent  rock  stands  forth  on 
one  side,  the  corresponding  recess  may  be  remarked  on 
.the  other.     A  cavern  in  one  of  the  rocks  is  still  called 
Wallace^s  cave,  in  consequence  of  a  tradition  that  it  was 
once  the  hiding-place  of  that  patriotic  hero. 
Lagan  wa*      In  the  parish  of  Lesmahago,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
*^*  Clyde,  the  water  called  Logan  rises  in  the  mountains 

which  divide  that  parish  from  Muirkirk  in  Airshire. 
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&Lflf«iWatery  nmiiing  eastward  foriiz  mika,  join<,'^X*» 
if  Nfediaiiy  whidi  has  its  aourca  in  the  same  moiHitaiiia 
%Am,  siks  to  the  east.    The  joint  stream,  which  then 
Ipkcs  die  name  of  Nnbtm^  mos  north  and  east  through 
is.fsrishf  dividing  it  nearly  into  two  cqnal  halve%  and 
Vk  into  the  Cljde  a  little  abore  where  the  parishes  of 
fthsrf  and  Lesniahago  meet.    This  is  a  beautiful  pas* 
UrI  stream  \  the  banks  of  which  are  finely  diversified 
vfA  hanging  woods,  sloping  pastures,  and  com  fields* 
..^.1he  river  Avon  rises  on  the  confines  of  the  parish  of 
%k^  in  Aiishire,  and  is  augmented  by  a  variety  of  smaU 
MMDS  of  little  importance,  pardcularly  by  the  Givel» 
CWar,  Lockhart,  Kype,  and  Pometiers.     It  passes  thro' 
atsanuj  by  no  means  fertile,  and  of  which  only  a  small 
ion  is  arable.     It  empties  itself  into  the  Clyde 
the  town  of  Hamiltoo.    The  banks  of  the  Avon,  aa 
ilfssses  through  the  Duke  of  Hamilton^  park^  arei  high 
ipijbold }  and  being  covered  with  wood  of  various  kinds^ 
V^K  esticmely  picturesque.    On  the  northern  side  of  the 
lifW  Clyde,  the  banks  of  the  waters  called  Colder  arc 
beuuifully  diversified  by  their  deep  course  between  banks 
ficquently  rocky  and  covered  with  woody  and  at  times 
opoiiig  so  as  to  form  beautiful  valleys.     The  water  of 
^orth  Calder  rises  from  the  Black  Loch«  in  the  parish  of 
East  Monklandy  aod  continues  its  course  westward  for  about 
fifteen  nules,  till  it  falls  into  Clyde,  and  for  seven  or  eight 
'Wles  separates  the  parish  of  Bothwell  from  the  East  and 
^est  Monkland.     The  water  of  South  Calder  rises  from 
icfcral  marshes  and  fens  in  the  parishes  of  Shotts  and 
Cimbusnethan,  and  having  continued  its  course  for  fifteen 
lailesy  falls  into  the  Clyde  a  little  below  Orbiston,  in  the 
vaie  parish  of  Bothwell.     They  are  generally  shallow  in 
mnmer;  but  in  winter  and  rainy  seasons  they  pour  a 
pett  quantity  of  water  into  the  Clyde.    The  stream  of 
Vol.  in.  £ 
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A  nku^  the  North  Calder  is  contidcraUj  lessened  by  tbe  vnter 
u    ^    ■    being  taken  into  the  Mookland  canal  at  Woodhall.    These 
two  waters  are  chieflj  distinguished  for  the  romantic  see* 
neiy  of  their  banks  ;  npon  which  account  all  the  gentle- 
men who  live  in  that  part  of  the  countrj  have  placed  their 
seats  adjacent  to  one  or  other  of  these  two  Calders. 
State  oTpro-     Upwards  of  three-fourths  of  the  lands  of  this  coun  tj  ave 
P^^^        the  property  of  great  landholders.     Those  who  are  rcn* 
dent  have  generallj  a  certain  portion  cultivated  under  their 
own  direction.     A  considerable  extent  of  enclosed  land 
is  kept  mostly  in  grass,  and  let  out  from  year  to  year  fior 
pasture ;  a  few  crops  of  com  being  taken  only  at  distant 
periods,  and  the  ground  again  sown  out  with  grass  seeds ; 
but  the  greatest  part  is  cultivated  by  permanent  tenants. 
The  term  at  which  a  new  tenant  enters  upon  the  posMS* 
sion  of  the  land  is  Martinmas ;  but  the  houses  and  paslu* 
rages  are  retained  by  the  former  possessor  till  Whitsunday 
following.  Of  late  the  old  tenant  is  usually  taken  bound  to 
relinquish  to  the  new  one  half  the  grass  grounds,  and  lod- 
ging for  labouring  servants  and  horses  at  Candlemas.  The 
most  common  length  of  leases  is  nineteen  years;  some  are 
now  for  thirty-one  years, 
lionet       Tlie  most  remarkable  circumstance  which  occurs  in  the 
rural  economy  of  this  county  is  that  which  takes  place  in 
the  Upper  Ward  relative  to  the  breeding  of  horses,  which 
are  here  reared  of  a  kind  that  is  in  great  request  over  the- 
wliole  country.     It  would  appear  that  our  ancestors,  in 
former  times,  were  accustomed  to  rear  great  numbers  ef 
horses.     The  profitable  use  that  was  made  of  them  seems 
indeed  to  have  been  very  trifling.     Tbe  high  roads  were 
too  defective  to  admit  of  the  use  of  wheel-carriages.    Ox- 
en appear  to  have  been  chiefly  or  exclusively  employed 
in  the  plough,  and  farmers  generally  used  horses  for  cnr* 
rying  their  corns  to  the  barn-yard,  to  the  mili^  or  to  the 
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4Darket ;  but  immense  numbers  of  horses  were  at  all  times  Agrioil* 
used  by  persons  of  rank  in  travelling,  as  well  as  b  j  the       ^ 
nation  in  war.    Of  the  numbers  used  in  travelling,  the 
fonowing  instances  from  Rymer's  Fctdera  will  suffice  : 
1342,  David  Bruce  travelled  with  40  attendants  on  horse- 
back 

His  queeOy  with •  .60  ditto 

1340,  Certain  ambassadors  from 

Scotland  had  •  •  •  • 200  ditto 

1370,  Alexander  Leslj.  ••••••••  70  ditto 

1368,  The  Earl  of  Mar 30  ditto 

Countess  of  Douglas  ••••••  20  ditto 

Three  merchants.  ••••••••  10  ditto 

But  the  chief  employment  of  horses  was  for  war  andHktorr^ 
inroads.     The  whole  army  was  sometimes  mounted  on^JJJ^j^ 
horseback.   Randolph  Earl  of  Murray  and  Douglas  made 
an  incursion,  in  19 27,  into  England,  in  Robert  Bruce*s 
reign,  with  no  less  than  20,000  horse.     It  appears  that 
the  taste  for  breeding  horses  must  have  been  very  gene- 
ra], as  the  exportation  of  them  to  England  was  a  profitable 
branch  of  commerce,  carried  on  by  men  of  the  highest 
rank.     We  have  several  instances  of  this  in  Rymcr's  Far- 
dera.     In  1359  Thomas  Murray  Dominus  de  Bothwell, 
Panetarius  Scotise,  and  Allan,  second  son  of  William  fifth 
Lord  Erskine,  obtained  a  passport  to  come  into  England 
with  horses  for  sale  ;  and  the  grooms  and  servants  of  the 
Earl  of  Marr  obtained  the  like  for  coming  into  England 
in  the  year   1861  with   a  full-bred  war-horse  and  two 
smaller-sized  horses.    By  a  narrow  policy,  this  trade  was 
restricted  by  a  statute  of  David  Bruce  in  1369,  imposing 
a  tax  of  one-sixth  of  his  value  upon  every  horse  carriecU 
out  of  the  kingdom.     This  prohibition  was  not  strict!^' 
executed ;  for  licences  were  obtained  from  the  sovereign 
dispensing  with  the  statute.    James  the  First,  a  politia 
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Agricul-  prince,  linding  Uiat  tlie  trade  in  horses  was  an  i^ivaixtif  c 
to  the  country  if  properly  regulated,  departed  bmm  the 
statute  of  David,  and  allowed  horses  to  be  exported,  pro- 
viding they  were  three  years  old^  when  they  were  ready 
for  use ;  and  the  owners  would  be  enabled  to  pick  out 
the  best  for  their  own  work,  as  at  that  age  the  nature  and 
temper  of  the  horse  would  be  more  certainly  discovered. 
We  learn  that  James  the  Second,  whose  sister  was  mar* 
ried  to  Sigismund  Duke  of  Austria,  brought  horses  and 
mares  from  Hungary  to  amend  the  breed*     The  size  of 
horses  was  much  studied  in  the  next  reign*     The  two 
younger  sons  of  James  the  Second,  vix.  the  Duke  of 
Albany  and  John  Earl   of  Marr,  as  Lindsay   of  Pits- 
cottie  informs  us,  were  great  admirers  of  what  he  ealls 
great  horses ;   that  is,  horses  for  war  or  tournaments* 
The  taste  still  prevailed  during  the  reign  of  James  the 
Fourth,  who  was  fond  of  feats  of  horsemanship.      He 
sent  his  grooms  to  Spain,  and  brought  home  twelve  horses 
and  mares ;    likewise  to  Poland,  in  1500.      Lewis  the 
Twelfth  of  France  sent  a  present  to  the  king  of  Scotland 
of  the  best  French  horses  ;  in  return  for  which  James  sent 
four  of  the  most  choice  amblers,,  which   in  his  letter  he 
says  were  proper  for  running  and  hunting,  and  promisea 
to  send  more  and  better  ones  when  he  could  get  them» 
James  the  Fourth  promoted  more  the  race  of  swift  horses 
than  of  great  horses ;  for  he  was  accustomed  to  make  £rew 
quent  speedy  circuits  through  his  dominions.     One  in- 
stance is  told  us  by  Lesly  of  a  journey  made  by  this  prince 
from  Stirling  by  Perth  and  Aberdeen  to  Elgin,  a  distance 
of  150  measured  English  miles,  in  one  day  ;  which,  even 
supposing  relays  of  horses,  shows  the  fleet  horses  he  used 
in  this  excursion. 

In  the  reign  of  James  the  Fifth,  horse-racing  was  much 
in  fashion  among  persons  of  all  ranks ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  the  breed  had  been 
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iready  improved  ;  for  the  French,  who  remained  long  m  Agrku!- 
the  coontrj  at  the  time,  perceiving  the  good  qualities  of  ■  \  ■■■» 
our  horses,  when  they  quitted  Scotland,  not  only  carried 
many  of  them  away,  but  commissioned  many  more, 
which  were  accordingly  sent  off  for  Bourdeaux  in  1565 
and  1566.  So  that  Regent  Murray,  in  the  first  parlia- 
ment held  by  him  in  1567,^  discharged  the  exportation  of 
any  kind  of  horses  whatever  to  any  part  beyond  seas,  un- 
der forfeiture  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  whether  by  strangers 
or  natives.  The  cause  of  this  prohibition  appears  to  have 
been  a  spirit  of  hostility  against  France,  adopted  in  con-* 
sequence  of  the  reformation,  and  of  the  ascendency  which 
Quee^  Elizabeth's  government  had  acquired  in  Scotland. 
After  the  accession  of  James  the  Sixth  to  the  throne 
of  England,  every  thing  went  to  ruin  in  Scotland ;  for 
nearly  a  century  few  efforts  towards  any  sort  of  domestic 
improvement  were  made,  and  the  breed  of  Scottish  horses 
appears  to  have  totally  degenerated.  At  present,  how- 
ever, it  may  without  exaggeration  be  asserted,  that  no 
place  in  Europe  can  produce  better  horses  for  draught 
than  Lanarkshire.  The  breed  was  introduced  into  Scot-.  Origin  of 
land  more  than  a  century  ago  by  one  of  the  predecessors ^j,^^*^**^'"^ 
of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  He  brought  into 
the  country  six  coach-horses,  all  stallions,  originally  from 
Flanders,  and  sent  them  to  Strathaven,  the  castle  of  which 
was  then  habitable.  They  were  of  a  black  colour  and 
extremely  handsome.  The  farmers  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, readily  embracing  the  favourable  opportunity,  cross- 
ed this  foreign  breed  with  the  common  Scottish  kind,  and 
thereby  procured  a  breed  superior  to  either.  From  this 
a  strong  and  hardy  race  of  horses  was  soon  spread  through 
the  coimtry  ;  but  in  many  places,  owing  to  neglect,  was 
left  to  degenerate.  Much  praise,  however,  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  fanners  in  the  upper  part  of  Lanarkshire 
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Agricdl-  for  their  unremitting  endeavours  to  improve  this  valuable 
^■i  ^  ■  race  of  ammals.  They  attend  with  the  utmost  minute- 
ness to  everj  circumstance  respecting  the  sofmess  or  hard« 
ness  of  the  hair,  the  length  of  the  bodj,  neck,  and  legs« 
but  chiefly  to  the  shape  of  the  back,  breast,  and  shoulders 
of  their  breeders.  Almost  every  farm  through  the  extent 
of  several  parishes  supports  five  or  six  mares,  the  half  of 
which  are  allowed  to  have  foals  annually.  The  colts  arc 
generally  sold  at  the  fairs  of  Lanark  and  Camwath,  or 
of  Rutherglen  and  Glasgow.  They  have  found  their 
way  into  all  quarters  of  the  country.  Those  of  a  smaller 
size  are  well  adapted  for  the  plough,  on  account  of  their 
quick  step  and  steady  draught,  and  those  of  a  larger  size 
are  employed  in  carts  upon  the  high  roads.  From  a  ton 
to  twenty-five  hundred  weight  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Glasgow  a  common  load  for  a  one-horse  cart,  independent 
of  the  weight  of  the  cart  itself.  The  late  Gabriel  Wat- 
son, a  carrier  between  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  consi- 
dered twenty-four  hundred  weight  as  the  proper  loading 
for  each  of  his  horses. 
CUmitrt  The  agriculture  of  this  county  must  necessarily  depend 
in  a  great  degree  upon  its  climate.  The  lower  end  of  the 
county  is  situated  in  a  narrow  isthmus,  not  much  more 
than  thirty  miles  broad,  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde^ 
which  opens  gradually  to  the  sea  on  each  side  of  the 
island,  admitting  the  temperate  breath  of  the  sea-breeze. 
The  wind  is  computed  to  blow  about  two-thirds  of  the 
year  from  the  south-west  and  west  over  a  vast  ocean, 
where  no  land  intervenes  to  prevent  it  from  coming  to  the 
coast  saturated  with  the  moisture  of  that  element.  The 
winds  from  the  easterly  points,  which,  coming  from  the 
continent  over  a  narrow  sea,  are  sharper,  blow  less  fre- 
quently, and  their  force  is  somewhat  broken  by  the  high 
lan^  on  the  east  side -of  the  cpunty;  so  that  the  cold 
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Jamps  cilled  tastirfy  hars^  so  preraJent  on  the  east  coast,  Agricnl. 
seMom  wxtive  here ;  eooaequentlj  the  cold  is  moderate, 
lote&ae  frost  is  seldom  of  long  continuance,  and  deep 
loog-lTing  snow  is  rare.  Hence  there  are  few  spots  on 
which  the  verdure  of  the  year  is  longer  intermittted. 
On  -Che  other  hand,  the  most  frequent  winds,  coming 
over  so  wide  an  ocean,  are  fraught  with  vapour,  which 
frequently  overclouds  the  sky,  cools  the  air,  and  renders 
the  summer's  heat  less  intense ;  so  that  it  is  frequently 
scarcely  sufficient  to  ripen  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  These 
vapours,  interrupted  by  the  neighbouring  heights  in  the 
ooonties  of  Renfrew  and  Dunbarton,  fall  in  frequent  and 
heavy  showers  on  the  northern  parts  of  the  county,  in 
going  up  the  Clyde,  the  surface  flattens ;  scarce  a  mount- 
am  between  the  river  and  the  ocean  raises  its  head  to 
catch  the  clouds ;  and  the  current  of  air  passing  without 
interruption  across  the  country,  the  rain  is  less. 

Next  in  frequency  to  the  south-west  wind  is  that  which 
blows  from  the  north-east,  which  for  the  most  part  is  ac- 
companied with  fair  weather.  The  heaviest  and  most 
lasting  rain,  but  not  the  most  frequent,  is  from  the  south- 
east. The  wind  seldom  blows  long  from  the  south  with- 
out bringing  rain  ;  and  this  rain  i%  heavy,  but  of  short 
continuance.  The  rain  from  tlie  west  and  south-west 
comes  in  repeated  showers,  between  short  intervals  of  fair 
weather  ;  and  the  greatest  quantity  of  ruin  comes  liere 
from  the  latter  ;  which^  as  the  wind  blows  much  from 
that  quarter  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  generally  drench- 
es the  ground  greatly  before  seed-time.  Rains  from  the 
north-west,  north,  and  north-east,  are  neither  frequent  nor 
heavy,  but  sullen  and  unnourishing.  The  north-east 
wind  is  most  frequent  in  the  months  of  April  and  May  ; 
ic  sometimes  sets  in  in  March,  and  is  of  great  importance 
in  preparing  the  ground  for  the  reception  of  the  seed.    In 
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AgricnU  1^  country  where  there  is  almost  everywhere  an  under- 
^  y  stratom  through  which  no  water  can  filter,  in  spite  of 
every  attention  to  draining,  the  land  is  soaked  with  water, 
which  can  only  be  drained  off  by  means  of  exhalation  ; 
and  groimd  of  this  kind  is  not  in  a  condition  to  exert  its 
powers  till  the  cold  sluggish  moisture  of  the  winter  is  ex- 
haled. When  a  course  of  dry  weather  does  not  happen, 
therefore,  in  due  season,  the  seed-time  must  either  be  de- 
ferred to  a  late  period,  or  the  seed  committed  to  the  crude 
soil  will  make  but  a  slow  and  imperfect  progress.  This 
is  one  cause  of  the  lateness  of  the  Lanarkshire  harvests. 
XTones  af-  There  is  reason  also  to  suspect  that  the  inmiense  quan- 
^^if^  tities  of  peat-earth  found  in  this  county  have  a  tendency 
to  produce  an  unequal  climate.  It  is  certain  that  the 
, /noss-plants  retain  moisture  with  wonderful  obstinacy; 
and  as  evaporation  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  by 
which  cold  is  generated,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  happen  that 
the  extensive  tracts  of  moss  which  are  here  found  must 
have  a  powerful  tendency  to  sink  the  temperature  of  the 
air  and  of  the  soil  in  their  neighbourhood.  According* 
ly,  after  a  severe  winter,  the  vestiges  of  frost  are  fre- 
quently to  bo  /ound  in  the  mosses  when  the  summer  is 
far  advanced,  and  when  nothing  similar  appears  in  the 
rest  of  the  country.  At  all  events,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  high  land.s,  where  these  bodies  of  peat-earth  a- 
bound,  are  less  fertile  than  they  have  been  in  early  times. 
Neither  the  stately  oak,  nor  its  accompanying  brushwood^ 
now  appear  where  they  once  flourished  abundantly,  and 
now  lie  buried  together  under  the  torpid  chaos ;  nor 
can  the  utmost  industry  restore  them  in  that  vigour  with 
which,  in  former  ages,  they  have  spontaneously  grown, 
Tlie  oak  particularly,  now  planted  on  the  best  soil  in  the 
Ijiidst  of  a  thicket,  will  barely  live,  while  perhaps  within 
a  hundred  yards  one  of  a  magnificent  si^e  may  be  fouoA 
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l^g  beneath  %  bed  of  moss,  where  it  may  evidently  be  AgricuU 
seen,  by  its  roots,  still  fast  in  the  soil  in  which  it  had  been  -   ^   ■  < 
produced. 

Pk-bceeding  up  the  Clyde,  the  island  becoming  broader, 
and  the  situation  farther  distant  from  the  mouth  of  the  ri« 
ver,  the  influence  of  the  sea-air  diminishes  ;  the  eminen- 
ces in  the  ward  being  more  frequent  and  of  greater  alti« 
Inde,  give  more  interruption  to  the  current  of  air  from  sea 
to  sea,  and  the  climate  is  more  similar  to  that  of  a  conti- 
nent, the  summer's  heats  and  the  winter's  colds  being  moro 
steady  and  more  intense*  There  is  more  rain  above  the 
Cdls  than  in  the  rest  of  the  ward  ;  but,  from  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  it  is  seldom  injurious  to  the  husbandman  ex- 
cepting in  the  time  of  harvest ;  nor  are  the  summer's 
droughts  so  hurtful.  Ascending  to  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  county,  another  change  takes  place.  The  highest 
nmmits  intercept  the  clouds,  and  occasion  frequent  rains ; 
frequent  mists  hover  on  the  hills,  obscuring  the  sky,  and 
oooUng  the  air.  The  summer  heats  are  often  interrupted  by 
cold  gusts  ;  the  winters  are  cold  and  tedious,  long  retaining 
pa  the  surface  the  heavy  snow  which  falls  in  that  tract. 

In  the  higher  part  of  the  county^  around  Tintoc,  theRotatioBf.f 
lomip  husbandry  has  been  practised  with  great  success 
for  almost  thirty  years.     Near  Biggar,  Carnwath,  and 
other  villages,  large  quantities  of  potatoes  have  also  been 
long  cultivated  with  the   plough.     In   many  farms,  in 
which  land  of  a  moorish  quality  prevails,  turnips  are  in- 
troduced  with  great  success   for  feeding  both  cattle  and 
sheep  in  winter.     The  rotations  of  crops  are  very  various 
in  this  district ;  but  the  two  following  are  frequent.     By 
the  first,  the  whole  arable  land  is  divided  into  eight  parts^ 
tnd  each  in  its  turn  undergoes  the  following  rotation ; 
1st  year,  fallow  or  turnip  in  drills,  and  dunged,  and  ^. 
portion  in  potatoes  ;  2d,  barley,  and  sown  with  grass- 
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Agric^  seeds ;  36,  hay ;  Athf    Sth^  and  Gtb,  pasture ;  7tli  aqd 

tvrc* 

Sthy  oats.  According  to  the  second,  the  half,  or  as  mncfa 
of  the  farm  as  is  judged  convenient,  is  laid  out  in  four  di* 
visions,  each  in  its  turn  managed  as  follows :  1st  year, 
fallow  or  turnip,  &c. ;  2d,  barley  or  oats»  with  grmtt* 
seeds  ;  3d,  hsj  ;  4th,  oats.  The  remainder  of  the  farm 
lies  in  grass,  and  is  pastured  by  the  dairy  cows,  cattle  to 
be  fattened  in  winter  on  turnip,  &c.  In  the  light  laads^ 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  county,  potatoes  planted  in  drillii 
and  fully  manured,  are  used  instead  of  summer-fallow, 
and  are  followed  by  wheat  and  grass  seeds.  On  the  Sd 
and  4th  year,  crops  of  hay  are  taken  j  and  on  the  5th 
the  land  is  croped  with  oats  ;  after  which  the  rotation  he^ 
gins  anew.  In  the  clayey  soils  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
summer-fallows  are  thought  necessary.  Beans  succeed  the 
wheat,  and  oats  with  grass-seeds  succeed  the  beana.  In 
the  middle  and  upper  districts  oats  form  a  very  frequent 
crop  ;  and  a  variety  of  practices  prevail,  from  the  ancient 
and  most  barbarous  to  the  newest  and  most  approved.  At 
the  same  time,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  upon  the  whole, 
agricultural  improvements  are  carrying  on  in  this  county 
with  great  activity  and  skill ;  and  wherever  the  land  is 
not  entailed,  and  thereby  withdrawn  from  commerce,  but 
in  such  a  situation  that  enterprising  men  can  obtain  pos- 
session of  portions  of  it,  the  most  rapid  improvements  ace 
making. 

In  general,  it  may  be  observed,  concerning  the  cultiva* 
lion  of  this  district,  that  wheat  is  sown  on  the  lower  parts 
of  the  county  wherever  an  opinion  exists  that  it  will  pros- 
per. In  the  higher  lands,  however,  the  climate  is  found 
too  severe.  It  is  always  sown  in  autumn ;  but  it  seems 
probable  that  three-fourths  of  the  grain  sown  consists  of 
oats.  Peas  and  beans  seldom  come  to  perfection  in  high 
exposures,  and  therefore  are  chiefly  cultivated  op  the  low^ 
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crgroniids.  Thej  are  sometiiMs  sown  separate!  j,  some-  Afrrioil- 
tuBes  mizedy  and  verj  rarely  in  drills.  Small  quantities  <  ^  ^ 
cliut  are  sown  thro'  all  the  countj  ;  and  in  some  partico- 
Jir  places  a  good  deal  is  annually  raised.  The  spring  seed* 
tune  is  very  uncertain,  depending  on  drought  occurring 
nflSdent  to  dry  up  the  winter's  moisture.  It  is  sometimes 
begun  about  the  end  of  February,  and  sometimes  scarcely 
finished  against  the  first  of  May.  Potatoes  are  planted  from 
die  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May,  principally  in 
drilk  made  by  the  plough,  from  two  feet  six  inches  to 
two  feet  nine  inches  asunder.  Barley  is  sown  from  the 
middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  May ;  turnips  from  the  end 
of  May  to  the  lOth  of  July,  and  in  dry  early  land  some* 
times  later.  Few  field-cabbages  or  greens  for  feeding 
cattle  are  yet  cultivated.  The  grasses  cultivated  are  red, 
white,  and  yellow  clover,  rye-grass,  and  rib-grass.  The 
seeds  of  the  bolcus  laaatus,  and  of  some  other  native 
grasses,  either  saved  in  the  fields  or  collected  in  hay-lofts, 
are  sometimes  sown  instead  of  rye-grass.  Sometimes  only 
red  clover  is  sown  alang  with  a  little  rye-grass  ;  some- 
times a  mixture  of  more  or  all  of  the  above  are  sown  on 
the  same  field,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. Grass-seeds  are  either  sown  among  young  wheat 
in  the  spring,  or  along  with  oats  or  barley.  Grass  after 
wheat  generally  succeeds  the  first  year,  but  is  better  the 
second  year  when  sown  with  barley. 

No  marl  of  a  valuable  quality  has  been  hitherto  found  Lime  nor 
here ;  and,  lime  excepted,  no  fossil  has  been  used  as  a  '"^' 
manure  :  but  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  the  earth 
frequently  contains  in  its  bowels  substances  capable  of  re- 
newing its  surface  if  the  proper  application  of  them  were 
understood  ;  and  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great  importance 
that  experiments  were  set  on  foot  for  making  such  disco- 
veries.     Lime  is  applied  either  upon  faUow  or  grass 
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Agricul-   flrronnds.  at  the  rate  of  from  300  to  600  Winchester  bush- 

turc.       o  ' 

^  V  ■  els  per  acre.  The  first  time  land  is  Kmed,  its  fertility 
is  visiblj  increased.  If  it  is  moderate! j  cropped,  and  al- 
lowed to  rest  for  several  jears,  the  effects  of  the  second 
liming  are  still  more  considerable ;  but  all  after*limings 
have  very  little  effect ;  and  there  is  now  land  in  this  coun- 
ty on  which  it  proves  quite  vain  to  lay  lime  alone.  For 
which  reason,  those  who  cannot  procure  enough  of  other 
manure  compound  lime  with  scourings  of  ditches,  clean- 
ings of  roads,  and  some  kinds  of  surface-earth,  having  a 
closs  turf  of  grass  with  a  little  dung  between  the  layers 
of  earthy  This  has  been  found  to  answer  the  expence 
when  Kme  alone  would  not.  It  has  been  found  very  be- 
neficial to  lay  lime  upon  well-swarded  pasture,  and  al- 
low it  to  lie  on  the  surface  for  two  or  more  years  before 
the  land  be  ploughed  and  cropped.  Where  two  or  three 
com  crops  are  taken  at  a  time,  and  the  land  left  long  in 
grass  before  being  again  broke  up,  the  meliorating  effects 
of  this  practice  have  been  almost  incredible. 

Xhfi  tUirj.  In  ancient  times,  the  practice  prevailed  in  this  county  of 
keeping  great  numbers  of  milk-cows  long  before  the  pro- 
fits of  the  dairy  became  considerable,  or  the  management 
of  it  was  understood  ;  it  being  thought  necessary  to  keep 
constantly  a  number  of  cattle  for  making  dung  to  recruit 
the  arable  land.  The  feeding  of  veal  was  the  first  object 
of  profit.  On  the  elevated  lands,  where  the  harvest  is 
less  perfect,  part  of  the  unripened  oats  were  taken  to  feed 
the  milk-cows,  which  increased  the  quantity  and  richness, 
of  their  milk.  The  calves,  which  were  brought  forth  a- 
bout  the  latter  end  of  harvest  or  beginning  of  winter,  were 
fed  at  first  with  the  milk  of  their  dams,  and  afterwards 
with  tlie  thicker  milk  of  those  which  were  beginning  to 
dry,  having  been  taught  from  the  first  to  drink  all  that 
they  got.  In  this  manner  rich  veal  was  fattened,  and^  from 
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Christmas  onward,  was  sent  to  supply  the  tables  of  the   Agriculp 

.  turc. 

wealthy  in  Hdinburgh,  where  Lanarkshire  veal  has  been  —   ^  >    * 
long  famed,  and  bought  at  exorbitant  prices.  That  in  par-  Strathavoi 
ticular  reared,  near  uie  Avon,  or  Strathaven  veal,  has  been 
long  celebrated.     In  the  progress  of  improvements  in  this 
conntrj  a  better  provision  of  winter-food  for  cattle  has  gra- 
dually been  made;  and  by  feeding  milk-cows  with  potatoes, 
turnips,  &c.  the  practice  of  fattening  veal  has  been  much 
extended  of  late;  so  that,  though  the  increase  of  wealth  and 
loxory  has  greatly  enlarged  the  demand,  the  rise  of  price 
on  this  fine  veal  has  not  been  in  proportion  to  that  on  other 
kinds  of  provisions.     However,  in  all  places  distant  from 
markets,  it  is  still  considered  as  the  most  advantageous 
way  to  dispose  of  winter-milk.     As  the  prices  of  butter 
and  cheese  advanced,  the  owners  of  dairies   by  degrees 
became  more  studious,  not  only  to  increase  the  quantity, 
by  paying  more  attention  to  the  feeding  of  milk- cows,  but 
to  ensure  a  preference  in  the  market,  by  adapting  the  qua- 
lity to  the  taste  of  the  best  customers*     The  dairy  busi- 
ness is  conducted  three  ways  in  this  county.     Either  the 
whole  milk  is  made  into  cheese,  or  butter  is  made  of  the 
cream,  and  cheese  of  the  skimmed  milk  ;  or  in  the  most 
populous  parts  of  the  county,  where  there  is  a  great  de- 
mand  for  butter-milk  as  an  article  of  food  to  the  poor,  the 
whole  milk  is  churned.     People  arc  induced  to  adopt  any 
one  of  these  ways,  either  from  situation  or  from  some  cir- 
cumstances of  supposed  conveniency.     It  is  understood  in 
this  county,  that  upon  an  average  eight  Scottish  pints  (up- 
wards of  fifteen  English  quarts)  of  new  milk,  or  the  cream 
taken  from  it,  produces  a  pound  of  butter  of  22  ounces 
avoirdupois.     Hence  80  such  pints  produce  10 lbs  or  220 
ounces  of  butter ;   and  after  the  cream  is  removed,  70 
pints  of  milk  remain  for  cheese.     This  quantity  of  skim- 
med milk  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  stone  of  cheese,  of  that 
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Agrkvl"  degree  of  dryness  at  which  it  is  accounted  marketable.  A 
ii  ^  '  ■■>  stone  of  cheese  may  be  prodaccd  from  about  53  Scottish 
pints  of  new  milk.  The  daixy  in  this  county  is  cpnsi- 
dered  as,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  profitable  mode  of 
using  cattle,  and  is  accounted  superior  to  bttening  catdc, 
or  fattening  sheep.  Its  produce  is  never  equal  to  the  de* 
xnand,  so  that  the  market  encounters  little  fluctuation.  It 
does  not  withdraw  a  farmer  firom  attention  to  his  £unn, 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  markets,  like  the  grazing 
system ;  and  by  keeping  milk-cows,  properly  fed  and  at- 
tended, in  the  house,  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of 
manure  for  the  improvement  of  the  land  is  obtained.  At 
the  same  time,  a  considerable  quantity  of  enclosed  lands  are 
employed  in  grazing.  Both  potatoes  and  turnips  are  in  this 
county  used  as  the  winter  food  of  milk-cows,  and  also  for 
fattening  cattle  in  the  stall.  Potatoes  are  thought  to  have 
the  quickest  effect  when  boiled.  They  have  been  found 
a  very  frugal  and  hearty  food  for  horses. 
Xocloturet.  A  fondnesss  for  enclosing  exists  very  powerfully  in  this 
county,  and  ought  undoubtedly  to  do  so  wherever  land  is 
not  to  be  kept  permanently  in  tillage,  but  to  be  frequently 
employed  for  pasture.  The  most  common  mode  is  by 
hedge  and  ditch,  the  hedge  being  planted  in  the  face  of 
the  mound  of  earth  taken  out  of  the  ditch.  In  many  pla* 
ceSy  however,  these  fences  have  proved  defective,  on  ac« 
count  of  tlie  hedge  being  thus  planted,  not  in  rich  vegetable 
mould,  but  among  the  ungenial  mineral  substances  which 
had  never  been  fertilized  by  cultivation.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate, that  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county,  the  stone,  tho' 
near  the  surface,  moulders  when  long  exposed  to  the  air^ 
and  is  therefore  not  durable  when  used  for  fences. 

As  the  middle  part  of  the  vale  of  Clyde  is  sheltered  by 
the  ascending  country  to  the  eastward  from  the  blasts 
yfhich  from  that  quarter  prove  prejudicial  to  the  carlj 
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Uossoms  npon  fruit-trees,  this  is  considered  as  one  of  the   Agrioil- 

.        .         .  turc 

mott  faTourable  situations  in  Scotland  for  orchards.  The  <  ^  ■^ 
Clydesdale  orchards  lie  mostly  between  the  lowest  fall  of  Orcfairdi. 
the  river  and  the  month  of  the  South  Calder.  They  are 
chiefly  of  apple-trees,  with  a  large  mixture  of  pear-trees, 
and  some  of  plums*  Few  of  the  orchards  are  large  ;  but 
many  small  ones  are  planted  in  different  quarters,  though, 
it  is  scarcely  supposed  that  they  amount  to  more  than  be- 
tween 200  and  300  acres.  Eren  on  this  favourable  spot, 
however,  the  produce  of  the  orchard  is  considered  as 
precarious,  the  fruit  being  often  destroyed  in  the  blossom 
by  spring-frosts  and  caterpillars.  In  some  years,  the  va« 
he  of  fruit  in  this  district  haa  been  thought  to  amount  to 
between  L.  2000  and  L.  3000.  The  quantity  of  the  fruit 
is  thought  to  be  greatly  increased  by  cultivating  the 
ground  around  the  trees,  and  using  it  for  a  kitchen-gar- 
den, or  the  like  purposes.  The  kinds  conmionly  culti- 
vated are, 

APPLES. 

Early  and  5tf«r«wr.— Junetinc,  amber,  chncket-egg,  la- 
ij  apple,  lady's  lemon,  summer  strawberry,  Miltord,  A- 
merican  pippin,  kailbed.  Dryly  pippin,  gairien,  &c. 

Middle  or  harvest. — White  cluster,  queen  of  England, 
white  Ledington,  bloodheart,  Dumbarton  pippin,  whistle- 
berry,  salmon,  common  codling,  lemon  pippin,  Hamil-^ 
ton  pippin,  Moncpef,  marrow,  lady's  finger,  &c. 

Late  or  Winter. — Yorkshire  greening,  nonpareil,  green 
Xedington,  gray  Ledington,  winter  strawberry,  golden 
pippin,  pearmain  apple,  Hawthomden,  naked  apple,  non- 
such, green  cluster,  green  calander,  Ely,  Falwood,  golden 
Mor.day,  grass-apple,  redstreak,  coalhouse,  Corstorphine, 
sheepliead,  carse  of  Gowrie,  pursemoutb^  royal  codlin. 
and  seyerl  lorts  of  russets* 
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^"^  PEARS. 

^  ^  *  Summer. — Fair  maid,  Crawford,  juncas,  green  peat  ot 
Pinkie,  early  lemon,  lady's  lemon,  Kedder,  gold  knap^ 
minister,  jargonel,  farrow  cow,  saffron,  &c  ribhead  earlj. 

Harvest, — Swan-egg,  comeck,  bergamot,  vicar,  bush, 
^ughy  gi'AJ  goodwife,  1>ishop,  Longoville,  graj  Henry, 
ribhead,  &c. 

Winter. — Moorfowl  egg,  achan,  brier-bush,  winter  ber- 
gamot, winter  warden,  pear  iron^  pear  Wilson,  &c. 
Wood;.  There  are  scarcely  any  instances  of  spontaneous  coppi^ 
ces  above  the  uppermost  fall  of  the  river  ;  but  some  of 
the  principal  landholders  of  late  have  done  much  to  adorn 
the  country  with  planting.  In  the  early  part  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  except  a  few  trees  about  some  of  the  hou- 
ses, this  part  of  the  country  was  quite  naked..  There  are 
now  about  1800  acres  planted,  three- fourths  of  which  at 
least  have  been  done  in  the  last  20  years.  The  trees  are 
of  various  kinds  ;  but  the  Scots  pine  and  the  lariz  are  the 
most  prevalent.  From  the  top  of  the  falls  downward, 
coppices  arise  every  where  near  the  sides  of  the  river 
and  the  streams  which  fall  into  it.  These  consist  of  oak, 
ash,  birch,  elm,  alder,  &c.  intermixed  with  hazel  and 
other  shrubs.  Of  these  it  has  been  cohiputed  that  there 
are  7(j0  acres  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Upper  Ward,,  be- 
sides a  quantity  of  planted  wood  sufficient  to  make*  the 
whole  extent  of  territory  in  the  Upper  Ward  that  is  co- 
vered with  trees  amount  to  considerably  above  3000 
acres.  In  the  Middle  Ward  the  coppice  woods  extend  to 
near  1400  acres,  and  the  planted  woods  to  twice  as  much. 
In  the  Lower  Ward  there  are  few  planted  woods  or  cop- 
pices ;  but  hedge-rows  and  narrow  stripes  of  trees  give 
the  country  a  cloathed  appearance.  Coppice  woods  are 
usually  cut  once  in  25,  2(3,  or  30  years ;  and  they  are 
sometimes  divided  into  lots,  so  as  to  afford  an  annual  cut- 
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tlng«   Fonncrly  there  was  no  kiod  of  trees  planted,  to  any  Plwuuon^ 
tensiderable  extent,  but  th^  Scottish  pine  ;  and  there  are 
idll  more  of  this  kind  than  any  other,  it  being  planted  to 
protect  the  decidaous  kinds.     When  this  is  the  case,  it 
ought  to  be  cat  down  before  the  others  grow  too  tall  and 
weak.     When  it  is  planted  unmixed,  it  is  reckoned  the 
best  practice  to  pnt  the  plants  pretty  close  together,  about 
6000  to  an  acre ;  so   that  by  the  support  they   derive 
from  one  another  they  may  grow  up  straight  and  tall,  and 
the  tops  meeting,  may  exclude  the  air,  and  smother  the 
under  branches  while  they  are  still  small  and  weak.  This 
is  called  fruniitg  themsehes  ;  and  is  found  to  be  the  best 
way  £or  preserving  the  health  of  the  trees,  and  obtaining 
nlnable  timber.     It  is  absolutely  necessary   that  open 
drains  be  made  through  all  the  hollows,  that  no  water  may 
stand.     When  the  trees  are  about  ten  feet  high,  and  no  li-» 
ving  branches  upon  them  except  near  the  top,  one-half  is 
cot  down,  and  four  or  five  years  after  the  half  of  what  re* 
mains.     What  future  weedings  may  be  found  necessary 
must  be  done  with  great  caution,  as  the  opening  of  any 
tvenne  which  may  admit  a  stream  of  wind  endangers  the 
whole   plantation,     llie   abundance  of  coal   and  peat  in 
this  country  renders  the  first  profits  of  planting  inconsider- 
able ;  but  in  the  lower  and  more  popular  districts,  every 
sort  of  wood  finds  a  market.     The  larix  is  now  considered 
in  this  county  as  tlie  most  hardy  alpine  plant.     In  most 
plkces  it  makes  greater   progress  than  almost  any  other 
tree  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  soil  in  which  it  does  not 
succeed.     The  birch  is  next  to  it  in  rapidity  of  growth, 
and  in  ability  to  resist  the   blast.     In  genera],   all   soils 
which  lie  immediately  over  the  freestone  rock  are  much 
disposed  to  produce  wood,  and  almost  all  kinds  of  trees 
thrive  in  them.     Land  lying  on  a  quick  declivity,  where 
the  water  issuing  from  the  veins  of  the  earth  flows  freely 
Vol.  III.  S 


Plantiitiont.awa7>  18  vtrj  favoarable  to  the  growth  of  wodd.    It 
has  been  remarked,  that  trees  planted  bj  the  winds  or  bj 
the  birds  thrive  beUer  than  those  attempted  to  be  reared 
by  man.     Whether  it  be  that  trees  thus  sown  do  not  take 
root  unless  upon  their  i4>propriate  soil,  that  the  seeds  of 
plants  thrive  better  in  the  surface  than  when  buried  in  the 
bosom  of  the  soil,  remote  from  the  action  of  the  atnuMphere, 
or  from  whatever  cause,  it  certainlj  does  happen,  that 
wherever  these  children  of  nature  and  of  aft  meet  on  the 
same  spot,  the  superiority  of  the  former  is  conspicuous. 
RokU       Tumpike^roads  were  introduced  into  this  county  about 
the  year  ]  153,  when  roads  were  made  from  Edinburgh  to 
Glasgow  by  the  Kirk  of  Shotts,  and  by  Hamilton  to  Air* 
Unfortuijately,  when  these  and  some  other  costly  under-k 
takings  in  road-making  were  set  on  foot,  the  principles  of 
that  important  art  were  by  no  means  fully  understood* 
The  ancient  roads  usually  proceeded  in  what  seemed,  on 
the  whole,  the  straightest  line  to  some  known  pointy  and 
from  thence  onward  to  another  point  or  places    The  first 
artificial   or  turnpike   roads  followed  nearly  the    same 
principle.     Little  attenticm  was  paid  to  avoiding  steep  ac» 
clivities ,  and  almost  the  only  object  attended  to  was  to 
construct  roads  that  should  be  smooth  and  firm,  instead  of 
the  former  rugged  and  miry  ones.     Men  did  not  reflect 
th&t  it  is  usually  as  near  to  go  round  the  bottom  of  a  hill 
as  over  the  top,  and  that  a  horse  can  carry  many  times 
the  weight  in  the  one  direction  than  he  can  do  in  the  othen 
These  first  errors  have  now  been  remedied,  though  at 
great  expence  ;  and  this  county  is  now  in  every  quarter 
accommodated  with  exceUent  roads,  formed  in  the  best 
manner.  In  particular,  the  road  from  Edinburgh  to  Glas- 
gow by  Airdrie  has  been  conducted  with  such  skill  as  to- 
afford  a  tract  almost  perfectly  level  between  these  two  ci« 
ties.     It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  all  the  world 
are  not  yet  perfectly  reconciled  to  this  plan  o£  seeking  ouS 
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t  peifectly  level  tract]  for  roads.  Those  who  travel  M  Road*. 
bonebadL  or  on  foot  complain  that  it  renders  their  jour- 
liejr  dull  and  monotononsy  and  deprives  them  of  the  a- 
mnaement  to  be  enjoyed  from  the  survej  of  the  variega- 
ted  florfiice  of  our  country.  It  is  also  alleged,  that  in  those 
stages  where  the  road  is  most  perfecly  level ,  post-horses 
are  most  raindly  worn  out.  If  this  last  assertion  be  tnie 
(of  which  we  have  some  doubt  J,  it  can  only  be  accounted 
br  by  supposing  that,  from  the  velocity  of  career  which 
these  toads  allow,  added  to  the  conistancy  of  dfaught,  the 
horses  find  their  longs  more  severely  affected  than  when 
tiiey  are  allowed  to  ascend  steep  places  with  some  dc* 
gree  of  slowness,  and  on  arriving  at  rapid  dedtvities 
have  their  chests  totally  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the 
harness.  The  point>  however,  is  curious,  and  might  de- 
serve investigation^ 

The  mineralogy  of  this  eoutitry  would  aSbtd  a  richJ^'Co€rt» 
ield  for  extensive  and  curious  investigation^  of  which, 
however,  we  can  only  here  give  a  slight  outline.  We  hin- 
have  already  said  that  the  upper  part  of  the  county  in  ge- 
neral rests  upon  an  immense  tract  of  whin-rock,  standing 
in  perpendicular  columns  or  thin  laminae  on  edge.  It 
is  mostly  so  in  the  lower  ridges  ;  but  there  are  instan* 
CCS  of  it  lying  horizontally  like  the  free-stone  and  lime# 
It  is  of  a  close  texture,  and  composed  of  very  minute  par- 
ticles. Whether  it  be,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  lava 
of  ancient  volcanoes,  or  whatever  may  have  been  its  ori- 
gin, it  differs  widely  in  its  texture,  as  well  as  in  its  namre, 
from  free-stone  ;  and  this  difference  may  probably  be  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  difference  in  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  county* 
The  hard  whin-stone  rocks  exfoliate  when  exposed  to  the 
air ;  and  wherever  their  minute  particles  are  lodged,  a 
fcep  verdure  arises ;  whereas  reduced  or  pounded  free- 
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MJnen-  gtonc  Is  no  better  than  barren  sand.    A  minute  sud  judi* 

logy.         .  .  , 

I  /  f  cious  chemical  analysis  of  the  difiierent  sorts  of  wfaiii* 
locksy  whose  ruins  are  thus  productive  of  fertiKtj,  might 
throw  some  light  upon  the  theorj  of  the  Cood  of  planti* 

Free-«tone  From  the  lower  extremity  of  the  county  upwards,  to  s« 
bove  the  falls  of  the  river,  some  kind  of  firee*stooc  ia 


the  most  general  rock ;  nevertheless  difiierent  ridges  of 
whin-stone  run  tioag  through  the  heights  on  both  sides, 
appearing  sometimes  on  the  surface,  bj  which  these 
ridges  may  be  traced  from  the  rocky  mountains  down^* 
wards  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  county.  The 
free-stone  is  continued  probably  through  all  the  lower 
parts  of  the  country  ;  but  the  regularity  of  the  strata  is 
frequently  interrupted,  and  one  edge  sinks  deep  while  the 
other  is  raised.  It  is  found  all  along  the  river,  and  the 
streams  which  faU  into  it,  frequently  approaching  near  the 
surface,  and  is  much  used  in  building.  lime  lies  in  the 
same  tract  of  country  as  the  free-stone,  but  is  only  found 
near  the  sur&ce  in  places  which  are  somewhat  elevated 
after  the  free-stone ;  and  many  of  the  strata  belo^  it,  to  be 
after  mentioned,  have  skirted  out  at  the  surface,  and  are 
no  longer  found.  It  is  most  frequent  on  the  south  side  o£ 
he  river,  viz.  in  the  parishes  of  Kilbride,  Avondale, 
Glassford,  Stonehouse,  Lesmahago,  Douglas,  and  the 
higher  part  of  Hamilton.  On  the  north  side  it  is  found 
in  Camwath  and  Carluke  parishes.  Both  these  kinds  of 
rock  lie  in  a  position  nearly  horizontal. 
Creat  coal-  Under  the  free-stone  lies  the  great  field  of  coal  for 
field  on  which  Clydesdale  is  celebrated.  It  is  to  be  observed^ 
that  here,  as  upon  the  £sk  in  Midlothian,  the  mineral 
strata  follow  the  inclination  of  the  upper  surface.  In  this 
district  they  all  lie  inclining  towards  the  river  on  both 
sides,  with  various  degrees  of  declivity,  ascending  as  they 
recede  from  the  Clyde,  till  they  reach  the  surface,  or,  as 
it  is  expressed  by  the  miners,  crop  out  one  after  another. 
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Hence  it  often  happens  that  the  first  seam  of  coal  which  is  Minenu 
bund  at  one  mine  is  perhaps  the  third  or  fourth  at  another.  >„  ^  *  ,i 
The  seams  or  strata  of  coal  extend  through  all  the  plain 
coontrj,  and  branch  out,  less  or  morc^  along  the  course  of 
the  principal  waters,  to  a  great  extent^  remaining  In  thblj 
inhabited  quarters  almost  untouched,  and  affording  a  pro- 
^Kct  of  an  almost  inexhaustible  fund  of  fiiel. 

In  those  places  where  the  whole  strata  or  seams  of  this^^^u  of  ^ 
TalnaUe  mineral  remain  beneath  the  surface  without  an j  bed. 
of  them  having  cropped  out,  in  descisnding  a  mine  a  num- 
ber  of  thin  and  less  important  seams  or  strata  of  this  va* 
losUe  mineral  are  found  above  that  which  is  generally 
called  the  t^fp^  coai,  because  it  is  the  first  that  is  found 
worth  digging  to  anj  extent.  This  stratum  is  composed 
cntirelj  of  what  is  called  rough  coal  in  Scotland,  except  a 
niall  part  near  the  middle  of  it  of  the  kind  called  splint. 

2dfyf  About  sixteen  or  seventeen  fathoms  under  this  lies 
the  ell  coal,  so  called  because  it  was  first  found  of  this 
thickness;  but  it  is  frequently  from  four  to  six  feet 
thick.  It  is  composed  of  two  kinds,  called  j^o/i  and  cber'^ 
Tj  eoalf  with  sometimes  a  parting  of  splint.  This  is  a 
fine  caking  coal,  or  what  is  called  in  England  a  close^ 
hmming  coaly  and  is  much  esteemed  for  the  blacksmith's 
forge,  ^dly^  At  from  ten  to  seventeen  fathoms  below  the 
last  lies  the  seam  called  the  main  coal ;  so  called  from  pos- 
sessing all  the  good  qualities  found  in  any  of  tlie  other 
strata  of  the  county.  It  contains  rough  coaly  splint y  and 
parrot  or  jet  coaly  and  is  preferred  bj  the  consumers  to  all 
the  others  as  the  most  profitable.  Its  thickness  is  from 
three  and  a  half  to  nine  feet.  Sometimes  a  thin  bed  of  stone 
is  found  about  the  middle  of  the  seam  ;  and  in  that  case  the 
whole  thickness  is  ten  feet,  ^thlyy  About  thirteen  or 
fourteen  fathoms  lower  lies  the  humph  coal.  It  consists  of 
ytih  and  rock  coal,  with  a  thin  parting  of  splint.    lu  some 
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^cra.  places  It  is  without  the  splint,  and  unworkabk,  being 
much  interlaced  with  thin  laming  of  stone,  and  a  kind  of 
petrified  black  daj  called  blais.  5ihfyf  Below  the  humph 
coal  lies  the  hard  coal^  somctinxes  at  fourteen  fiithomr 
distant.  It  consists  splelj  of  splint  and  parrot  coal,  and 
is  found  to  be  the  best  in  the  countj'  for  smelting  of  iron ; 
it  is  also  verj  good  for  familj  use.  tthfyf  At  a  &thom 
and  one-half  lower  is  found  the  s^fi  coal,  from  thirty 
inches  to  six  feet  thick.  It  is  composed  of  the  rough  yolk 
and  cherry  coals,  cakes  much  in  burning,  ^nd  is  esteemed 
«  good  coal  for  the  blacksmith's  forge.  Itbfy,  About 
thirteen  or  fourteen  fathoms  below  this  lies  a  coal  called 
about  Glasgow  the  soitt^  milk  coal,  m^  it  burns  slowly,  and 
affords  but  a  weak  heat.  It  is  what  the  miners  call  a  ham 
coaly  aiid  has  therefore  been  but  little  wrought*  There 
are  a  pumber  of  thin  seams  of  coal  under  the  sour  milk 
coaly  all  of  a  lean  quality,  and  generally  much  interlaced 
with  laminae  of  stone,  blaes,  or  shiver.  Under  the  last 
mentioned  have  been  found  several  strata  of  excellent 
lime  -,  and  more  of  the  thin  seams  of  coal  again  have  beed 
discovered  under  the  lime  ;  but  all  of  them  which  have 
yet  been  tried  are  of  a  lean  quality.  The  lime  found  near 
the  surface  on  the  elevated'  grounds  is  supposed  to  be  a 
continuation  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  last  mentione4 
strata  found  under  the  coal,  which  in  the  course  of  their 
natural  rise  have  come  within  reach  in  the  places  where 
the  superincumbent  strata  of  coal,  and  all  its  accompany- 
ing  fossils,  did  not  exist,  as  lime  worth  the  working  has 
never  yet  been  discovered  above  these  coal  strata,  nor  ia 
any  place,  till  after  all  the  valuable  known  seams  of  coal 
had  skirted  out  at  the  surface ;  and  any  coal  which  has. 
been  found  under  the  surface-lime  Is  of  the  same  lean 
quality  with  that  which  lies  under  the  deep  buried  strata 
of  lime. 
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Besides  these  strata  of  coal,  there  are  others  in  the    ^men^ 
conntjy  of  a  somewhat  difierent  nature,  and  of  a  difier«>        ^  m    t 
ent  arrangement.  The  high  ground  in  the  parish  of  ShottsShotti 
deserves  particular  attention.     The  upper  part  or  summit 
of  these  hills  is  of  the  same  elevation,  or  nearly  upon  the 
same  level,  with  a  great  part  of  the  Upper  Ward.     Ac- 
cordingly, like  it,  the  highest  tract  around   the   Shotts 
consists   of   an  enormous  bed  of  whin- stone   rock  ;  but 
on  descending   along  the  side  of  the  Shotts  hills,    the 
free-stone  rock  appears,  and  is  found  to  be  placed  hori- 
zontally beneath  the  vast  cope  of  whin- stone;  and  be* 
neath  the  free- stone,  coal,  iron-stone,  and  lime-stone,  are 
foond  in  such  immense  profusion,  as  to  set  at  defiance 
every  sort  of  calculation  relative  to  the  period  at  which  it 
b  possible  for  human  industry  to  exhaust  them.  The  coal 
found  here   is  similar    to  that  upon  the  banks  of   the 
Forth.    On  the  Douglas  river  also  extensive  collieries  are  Dougbi 
wrought  of  a  similar  quality.     It  supplies  the  highest 
districts  of  the  county  and  of  Tweeddale,  where  coal  has 
not  been  found.     The  most  remarkable  circumstance  at- 
tending the  coal  at  Douglas  is,  that  the  coal-field  is  inter- 
sected by  a  great  number  of  steps  that  throw  the  coal 
down  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  perpendicular.    These  steps 
are  from   sixty   to  two  hundred  yards  separate,  and  lie 
nearly  parallel.     We  formerly  mentioned    the  varieties 
called  b/ind  coaly  and  candle  coal  or  light  coal.     These  are  CindU  n?d 
also  found  in  some  districts  of  this  county.     The  blind 
coal  must  undoubtedly  have  been  deprived  of  its  volatile 
parts  by  means  of  subterraneous  fire.     It  is  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  coke  or  mineral  charcoal,  and  is  even 
preferred  to  that  artificially  made.     The  blind  coal  is  al- 
ways under  a  covering,  or  in  contact  with  a  wall  of  whin- 
stone  ;  and   when  the  same  seam  is  traced  till  it  come 
nnder  the  free-stone  rock^  its  qualities  are  entirely  chan^ 
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gedy  and  it  becomes  in  every  respect  the  common  pit-ooal. 
Hence  theorists  have  supposed  that  the  whin-stone^  when 
in  a  state  of  fusion  from  heat,  had  in  some  unknown  age 
distilled  off  the  bitumen  from  the  coal,  and  left  it  a  cinder, 
«s  it  is  now  found.  The  candle  or  light  coal,  when  fbuti4 
alone,  and  in  its  perfect  state,  is  exquisitely  inflammable^ 
beginning  to  flame  like  a  candle  on  coming  into  contact 
with  the  fire,  so  that  a  fragment  of  it  may  be  carried  Iq 
the  hand  like  a  torch. 

Iron  is  another  mineral  that  abounds  in  this  connty. 
What  is  called  the  ore^  that  is  to  say,  the  mineral  in  its 
richest  natural  state,  as  it  is  found  in  the  island  of  Elba 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  some  quarters  of  England, 
has  not  hitherto  been  discovered  here  in  such  abundance 
as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  miner*  Iron  is  found  ix\ 
the  same  tract  of  country  as  the  coal,  and  is  the  constant 
concomitant  of  that  mineral.  Many  beds  lie  between  the^ 
different  seams  of  coal ;  they  are  usually  wrought  toge* 
ther  ;  and  the  iron-stone  is  sold  U>  those  who  have  esta- 
blished works  for  the  manufacture  of  iron.  Iron-stone 
is  either  found  in  the  form  of  beds  of  rock,  or  in  beds  of 
ferruginous  nodules,  or  iron-stone  balls,  as  the  wprkmen 
call  them.  The  balls  are  of  vaiious  shapes,  dimensioa, 
and  qualities  ;  and  the  situations  in  which  they  are  found 
are  not  nearly  the  same.  With  regard  to  their  shape, 
they  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds  ^  such  as  are  of  a  re- 
gular and  such  as  are  of  an  irregular  form. 

To  the  former  belong  the  curious  fossil  called  Indus  Hel^^ 
montii,  septarium^  or  waxen  vci/u*  It  is  of  a  spherical  shape, 
more  or  less  oblate  or  depressed.  Paracelsus,  who  had 
the  cubic  pyrita  in  great  esteem  for  dissolving  the  stone, 
called  these  bodies,  from  their  resembling  a  die  in  shape, 
by  the  general  name  li^dus  ;  and  Van  Helmont  afterward^ 
mistaking  the  bodies  here  described  for  the  ludus  of  ¥^ 
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cacelsasy  gave  them  in  the  same  cases  of  disease,  and  Minen- 
calkd  them  by  the  same  name.   Hence  the  Latin  name  of  w^ 
bkiu  ffelmmftii.    The  English  one  is  acquired  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  ia/c  in  some  speciesp  but  of  the  septm 
ia  manj  m^re,  to  yellow  wax  in  colour. 

These  very  singular  stones  are  found  in  a  great  variety 
of  situations*  Mr  Ure,  in  his  history  of  Rutherglen  and 
East  Kilbride,  gives  the  following  account  of  them  in 
that  quarter.  "  The  strata  of  schistus,  in  which  they  are 
imbedded^  begin  to  appear  near  Calderwood,  and  extend 
more  than  a  mile  towards  Crossbasket.  Above  and  be* 
hw  them  are  several  alternate  strata  of  iron-stone  and 
ichistus.  They  lie  in  a  regular  direction,  making  a  kind 
of  interrupted  stratum,  one  stone  being  several  inches, 
and  often  a  foot  or  two,  separated  by  the  schistus  from 
soother.  They  universally  lie  on  their  depressed  sides. 
Jo  one  stratum  of  till  there  are  two  rows,  at  a  few  feet 
distance  from  each  other,  and  keeping  the  same  direction* 
The  iron-stone  of  which  they  are  composed  is  of  an  ex« 
ceUeni  quality,  yielding  about  50  per  cent,  of  iron. 

'^  What  renders  them  a  striking  example  of  the  curious 
aad  admirable  workmanship  of  nature  is  their  internal 
itmcture.  They  are  beautifully  subdivided  by  septa^  ge- 
nerally filled  with  a  calcareous  rhomboidal  spar  or  pyri- 
tes. Not  a  few  of  them  contain^  along  with  the  spar,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  petroleum,  which  sometimes  fills 
the  whole  of  the  spaces  between  the  talc.  In  some  spe- 
cimens, if  a  section  is  made  perpendicularly,  the  one- 
half  of  the  stone  is  wholly  subdivided  with  pitch,  and  the 
other  with  spar.  Specimens  of  this  variety  are  extremely 
rare.  Besides,  there  is  another  variety  equally,  if  not 
more  uncommon.  Instead  of  petroleum,  the  Indus  Hel« 
inootii  contains  coal.  This,  however,  does  not  subdi- 
)Hde  the  talc  by  way  of  septa,  but  nms  chiefly  ia  a  hori<» 
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A^jnoa-  Eontal  direction.  The  coal  is  of  a  g;ood  quality ;  it 
breaks  easilj  into  quadrangular  fragments  and  smooth 
glossj  surfaces ;  it  bums  with  a  bright  flime^  is  not  li- 
quified hj  heat,  is  reduced  to  a  white  soft  ash,  and  has 
not  the  smallest  appearance  of  ever  having  been  chaxl!ed« 
The  stones  in  which  the  coal  is  enclosed  are  found  in  the 
same  stratum  with  ^e  rest,  and  are  generally  pretty 
large.  The  diameter  of  one  from  which  I  obtained  spe- 
cimens of  coal  was  nearly  four  feet. 

'>.  Ludi  Helmontii  are  sparingly  found  at  Stonelaw,  in  a 
stratum  of  till  above  coal.  They  are  chiefly  of  the  va* 
riety  in  which  the  talc  is  enclosed  with  calcareous  spar* 
The  surfaces  of  some  specimens  are  beautifully  reticular 
ted  by  the  sparry  septa,  which  are  prominent  above  the 
talc  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  In  a  variety,  of  which 
the  above  mentioned  is  probably  an  example,  the  solid 
part  of  the  stone  beyond  the  septa  is  easily  separated  from 
the  part  which  is  subdivided  by  the  septa.  The  separation 
is  occasioned  by  a  sbmII  quantity  of  ochre.  Of  this  kind 
several  specimens  have  been  found  in  the  parish  of  Kirk- 
intilloch. Many  of  the  ludi  Helmontii  haye  in  their  cen* 
tre  an  elliptical  nucleus^  round  which  they  were  perhaps 
originally  formed.  Its  dimensions  bear  a  considerable  pro- 
portion to  the  dimensions  of  the  stone.  The  nivc&r  are 
not  so  thick  as  broad.  They  are  generally  of  a  dir^ 
white  colour,  resembling  burnt  lime-stone,  and  are  partly 
crystallized.  They  readily  effervesce  with  acids,  and 
greedily  absorb  water  ;  after  which  a  certain  proportion  of 
them  falls  down  into  powder.  They  are  inseparable  from 
the  rest  of  the  stone,  and  from  them  all  the  septa  seem 
to  proceed.  In  some  specimens  they  seem  to  be  compo- 
sed of  concentric  lamellae. 

**  It  appears  from  various  circumstances,  that  these  septa 
lu:  divisions  were  formed  in  the  stratuim  of  3€histus  <« 
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J^j  in  which  thej  are  embedded.  Various  (^nions  have  Miaenir 
been  given  concerning  the  original  cause  of  their  peculiar  ^  ' 
construction  f  bnt  it  is  more  than  probable  that  our  know- 
ledge  of  the  manner  in  which  these  and  many  other  fos- 
ols  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  were  formed  is  too  scanty 
to  enable  us  to  decide  positively  about  many  things  con- 
eeming  them.  Several  varieties  of  tttites  or  eagle'Stonts^ 
another  kind  of  irone-stone  balls,  are  found  in  this  coun- 
try. These  fossils  are  of  a  round  or  elliptical  form,  and 
fonsist  of  a  nucleus^  commonly  argillaceous,  surrounded 
with  a  covering  of  iron-stone.  The  name  atius  is  given 
tiiem  from  a  report  that  eagles  put  them  in  their  nests  to 
fiidlitate  the  hatching  of  their  eggs.  Superstition,  which 
is  ever  inventive,  taught  for  a  certainty,  that  being  worn 
by  pregnant  women  they  had  great  influence  in  rendering 
labour  in  child-birth  easy  and  safe.  They  are  divided, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  nucleus^  into  male,  female, 
or  neuter.  Superstition  ascribed,  even  to  this  fanciful 
division,  certain  extraordinary  powers  over,  not  only  the 
fhick  in  ovoy  but  also  the  human  species. 

•*  Nodules  of  iron-stone  irregularly  shaped  are  to  be  met 
with  almost  everywhere.  In  some  places  they  are  found 
in  regular  strata,  in  others  not.  Some  cbntain  sea-shells, 
snd  are  calcareous  ;  others  are  destitute  of  shells,  and  are 
not  affected  by  acids.  They  are  known  by  different 
names,  as  kidney-stone,  button-stone,  &c.  from  their 
bearing  k  general  resemblance  to  these  bodies.  Very 
few  of  them  received  their  shape  by  attrition.  Thej 
commonly  contain  the  best  of  iron-stone.  Fragments  of 
an  argillaceous  iron-ore  of  a  blood-red  colour  are  found  at 
Stonelaw,  and  some  other  places  in  Rutherglen. 
variety  is  usually  called  Jteelp  and  is  sometimeg  used 
crayon  fgr  drawing." 
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I      »      » the  mafrafacfiife  of  il  dtcnrci  apccial  notice*    Gold  hue 
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tit  J,  and  indeftmcdbilitj,  it  may  be  cndtkd  to  the  appeU 


latioD  ;  but  it  has  been  found  to  be  of  little  practical  ati- 
litj  in  ordinary  life  ;  became,  even  for  the  pnrpote  of 
being  used  at  current  coin,  a  substitute  may  be  succcmi 
fully  obtained  for  it.  A  guinea  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  purchases  about  twice  the  quantity  of  human 
food  and  raiment  that  it  does  in  England.  Before  ii 
can  enter  into  the  latter  country,  it  must  lay  aside  half  ita 
value,  and  submit  to  be  accounted  of  the  same  price  with 
British  paper ;  yet  commerce  finds  no  want  of  guineaa  in 
Britain  when  there  is  oecasion  for  them.  In  all  ages^ 
also,  it  has  happened  that  the  possessors  of  iron  have 
been  extremely  apt  to  acquire  the  mastery  of  those  who 
abounded  very  greatly  in  gold.  Iron  is  manufactured  in 
this  county  by  means  of  the  three  following  ^ubstances^ 
iron-stone,  coal,  and  lime.  The  metal  called  inm  is  ca» 
pablc  of  being  brought  into  a  great  variety  of  states,  so 
^  to  be  adapted  to  different  purposes.  Of  these  it  is  only 
/llirrc  toru necessary  to  take  notice  of  three,  which  include  all  the 
*of  iron.  fe%u  Pure  irou  is  that  which  is  used  by  the  blacksmiths. 
It  is  tolerably  soft,  and  capable  of  being  bent  in  every  di« 
rection,  of  being  hammered  out  into  thin  plates,  or  drawn 
into  wire.  Its  purity  is  in  proportion  to  its  softness  and 
tenacity,  both  when  hot  and  cold.  It  is  incapable  of  be* 
ing  melted  or  reduced  into  a  liquid  state  by  any  degree  of 
artificial  heat.  Steel  is  iron  incorporated  with  charcoal. 
To  prepare  steel,  bars  of  soft  iron  are  confined  for  several 
days  in  a  close  furnace  or  oven  covered  with  powder  of 
charcoal,  whether  made  from  wood  or  mineral  coal ;  and 
the  V.  liolc  is  kept  at  a  strong  hcst.  When  taken  out,  tho 
iron,  having  absorbed  or  united  with  a  portion  of  thechar- 
coal,  is  found  to  have  acquired  this  important  property^ 
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Iba  when  heated  and  suddenly  plunged  into  cold  water,  ^^^ 
h  acquires  an  extreme  degree  of  hardness.     When  verj« <■■    ^  !■# 
fttQj  impregnated  with  coal,  it  is  capable  of  being  melted* 
The  third  kind  of  iron  is  cast  iron  or  pig-iron.     like 
sleel  it  is  impure  and  hard ;  bnt  the  impurity  consists  d 
ks  being  united,  not  like  steel,  with  pure  coal  merely,  but 
irich  m  variety  of  earthy  and  other  matters.     Cast  iron 
any  be  broken,  bnt  cannot  be  bent,  and  is  reducible  into 
t  liquid  state  by  heat ;  in  consequence  of  which  property, 
tad  of  its  extreme  hardness,  it  is  conveniently  used  fbr    * 
Wing  formed  in  moulds  into  vessels  and  parts  of  machi« 
Mry.     When  iron  b  first  produced  from  iron-stone  or  the 
nteral  ore,  it  is  in  the  state  of  cast  iron  ;  for  although  at« 
tempts  have  been  made  to  render  it  malleable  at  once, 
these  have  not  yet  been  brought  Xo  great  perfection,  or 
come  extensively  into  use.     Cast  iron  is  that  sort  which 
is  manufactured  in  Clydesdale. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  period  the  manufacture  of  ironNktorfol 
commenced  in  Britain.     It  is  probable  that  the    work-(j|ctnre«£ 

_  • 

ag  of  the  tin  mines  in  Cornwall  by  the  Phenicians  (Phi-"^®"* 
listines)  would  introduce  into  the  country  a  class  of 
men  skilled  in  all  the  metallic  ores  then  known,  capa-' 
Uc  of  appreciating  their  true  value,  and  of  rendering 
the  riches  of  an  unexplored  country  subservient  either 
to  their  own  immediate  wants,  or  to  the  conveniences 
of  the  unskilful  inhabitants.  The  invasion  of  En^^land 
by  the  Danes,  and  their  consequent  establishment,  would 
most  likely  add  to  the  former  stock  of  knowledge  in  the 
art  of  mining  and  fusing  ores.  Large  heaps  of  scorias  are 
to  this  day  met  with  in  many  places  of  England,  with  so 
great  an  accumulation  of  soil  as  to  grow  trees  of  a  large 
sixe.  These  heaps  are  called  Danes  cinders^  and  are  in 
our  times  smelted  to  advantage  for  the  production  of  crude 
iroB )  a  circumstance  which  proves  that  these  early  ma- 
nufacturers possessed  no  great  skill  or  dexterity.    From 
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MSaen-   ^hatevef  period  the  iron  trade  may  date  its  Origin^ 
%     ^   ■■  tain  it  is,  that  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  and  earljr 
in  the  seventeenth  centoriesi  we  find  that  it  had  attained 
io  a  pitch  of  magnitude  almost  incredible,  at  a  time  W9 
hostile  to  the  peaceable  views  and  industry  of  the  manu- 
facturer*    Hence  we  find,  that  cannon  and  mortars  of  v»-; 
rious  calibres  and  constructions  were  &bricated  finom  east 
iron  at  some  of  the  English  works  $  and  that  this  ^edea 
of  manufacture  was  in  ccmsiderable  request  on  the  eonti<« 
nent.     The  calibre  or  cavity  of  the  guns  was  in  these 
days,  and  within  these  forty-six  years,  formed  by  a  loam 
core  of  the  exact  diameter  wanted  to  contain  the  shot. 
This  was  placed  vertically  in  the  middle  of  the  mould. 
The  boring  and  turning  mills  were  quite  unknovm^  toge^ 
ther  with  all  that  scrupulous  exactitude  whieh  distin- 
guishes the  artillerist  and  the  manufaeturer  ^  the  preaeni 
times* 
(«l^,^0,l  of     Anciently  diarcoal  formed  from  wood  was  universally 
^^^^  used  in  Britain  for  the  preparation  of  iron,  and  at  present 
it  is  almost  universally  used  upon  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope.    So  far  down  as  the  beginning  of  the  late  century, 
the  fuel  used  in  Britain  in  iron  furnaces  consisted  chiefly 
of  wood.     The  kinds  of  wood  used  for  this  purpose  were 
various  ;  but  charcoal  of  hard  wood,  such  as  oak,  birch, 
ash,  &c.  was  always  preferred  to  that  made  from  pine, 
holly,  sallow.  Sec.  '  At  the  small  remaining  number  of 
charcoal  furnaces  now  in  this  country,  the  oak  has  still  the 
undoubted  preference.     Its  firmness  and  continuity  enable 
it,  while  undergoing  combustion  in  the  blast-fumace,  to 
support  a  more  powerful  stream  of  air,  and  to  purify  or 
extract  the  iron  contained  in  a  larger  portion  of  ore,  than 
charcoal  made  from  softer  wood.     In  the  reign  of  James 
the  Sixth  no  less  than  300  blast- furnaces  for  preparing 
iron  with  charcoal  are  said  to  have  existed  in  FngV^tny^ 


•ad.  that  fhe/  had  fuel  upoo  an  avers^  for  £artjr  weeks  Mioefm. 
every  year.    They  are  likewise  said  to  hare  produced    ^*.  wM 
firom  two  to  three  tons  of  iron^  day.     Supposing  them, 
lo  have  made  only  thirteen  tons  of  iron  ^#r  week,  and  that 
uxteen  hundred  weight  of  charcorf  was  requisite  to  pro- 
duce a  ton  of  iroDy  upwards  of  14,000  acres  of  wood  lands 
would  be  annually  cleared  to  supply  the  iron  manu£us- 
tnrs.     As  the  woods  could  not  grow  again  in  less  than 
eighteen  years,  upwards  of  250,000  acres  of  land  must 
htvc  been  occupied  in  supplying  the  blast-furnaces.     It 
ippearsy  however,  that  the  progress  of  agriculture  under 
Ae  peaceable  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  the 
First  had  greatly  diminuhed  the  extent  of  the  wood  lands; 
and  the  consumption  of  wood  for  the  iron  works  and  in- 
creasing navy  had  exhausted  the  principal  forests.   Hence 
diose  individuals  who  still  possessed  woods,  and  were  en- 
gaged in  the  manu&cture  of  iron,  found  their  profits  aug- 
mented ;  but  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  grow- 
ing scarcity  of  timber,  induced  individuals  to  attempt  toAttempCi 
substitute  pit-coal  for  wood.     Accordingly,  in  1612,  Si-^^^ 
mon  Sturtevant,  Esq.  was  favoured  with  a  patent  from 
King  James  for  the  exclusive  manufacture  of  iron  with 
pit-coal  in  all  its  branches  for  thirty-one  years.     In  re- 
turn, the  said  Simon  Sturtevant  bound  himself  to  publish 
his  discoveries,  which  afterwards  appeared  in  quarto  un- 
der the  title  of  his  Metallica.     It  is  uncertain  from  what 
reasons,  but  Mr  Sturtevant  failed  in  the  execution  of  his 
discoveries  upon  a  large  scale,  and  was  obliged  next  year 
to  render  vp  his  letters  of  monopoly. 

The  second  adventurer  in  this  line  we  find  to  have  been 
John  Ravenson,Esq.  who,  like  Sturtevant,  was  successful 
in  obtaining  a  patent  for  the  new  manufacture,  but,  like 
him  also,  was  inadequate  to  the  completion  of  it  upon  an 
extensiTe  scale.     Ravenson  was  also  enjoined  to  publish 
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Minen-  Us  discoveries.  Under  the  title  of  his  MeiaBictt  ibef 
ul^I-wwere  printed  for  Thomas  Thorp  amio  161  a.  Sereril 
other  adventurers  stepped  forth ;  all  of  whom  bad  tbe 
mortification  of  resigning  their  patents  without  h«vin(|f 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  arduous  undertaking. 
Dudley*!  In  10 19,  Dudley  obtained  his  patent,  and  declared,  that 
f**^'*  although  he  made  only  at  the  rate  of  three  tons  of  p%* 
iron  weekly,  he  made  it  with  profit;  '  The  dtscorerj  wis 
perfected  at  his  father's  works  at  Penpont  in  Worcestefi^ 
shire.  This  gentleman's  success  in  the  various  manufac* 
tures  of  iron  with  pit*coal  had  united  against  him  not  only 
all  the  proprietors  of  the  charcoal  iron  trade,  but  many 
new  adventurers,  who  wished  to  share  in  the  eimoluinents 
af  the  new  discovery.  Their  interest  was  so  powerfbl  af 
to  limit  Dudley's  patent  bom  thirty-one  to  fourteen  years* 
During  the  most  of  this  period  he  continued  to  matittfiM>» 
fure  pig  and  bar  iron,  and  various  castings,  all  of  which 
he  sold  much  lower  than  the  charcoal  manufacturers,  b 
casting  vessels  or  machinery,  he  nmst  have  had  a  great 
advantage  over  the  charcoal  founderies,  because  cast  iron 
made  from  charcoal  is  too  pure,  or  approaches  too  nearly 
to  soft  iron,  and  hence  flows  less,  easily,  and  takes  the 
form  meant  to  be  impressed  upon  it  less  accurately,  than 
the  more  impure  metal  formed  by  means  of  mineral  coal. 
The  superior  talents  of  Dudley  were  beheld  with  envy ; 
a  lawless  combination  was  formed  against  him  ;  and  an 
assemblage  of  banditti  destroyed  his  whole  works.  This 
is  one  of  the  evils  which  to  this  day  are  apt  to  resist  the 
progress  of  improvement,  or  the  introduction  of  new  ma- 
chinery into  England,  and  which  is  a  disgrace  to  the  na- 
tion, considered  as  a  community  laying  claim  to  a  civili- 
zed character.  The  civil  wars  prevented  for  a  time  the 
progress  of  the  arts  of  industry  in  England.  From  that 
period  till  the  year  1740  nothing  of  importance  was  done 
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la  the  marndbcture  of  pig-iron  by  means  of  pit-coal,  cin-  A^^noiF 

den,  or  coke.     The  application  of  the  steam-engine,  for 

xvung  and  compressihg  air,  no  longer  confined  the  manu* 

bcCnrer  to  local  situations  where  water-falls  could  be  ob* 

taincd.     Lazger  furnaces,  with  a  proportionate  quantity 

of  blast,  were  introduced.  Among  the  first  effects  of  these^ 

6om  eight  to  .ten  tons  of  pig-iron  were  produced  weekly. 

Ever  since  the  application  of  the  steam-engine  to  tde  pro* 

dactioo  of  a  power-blast  to  excite  the  furnace  fires,  the 

ireeUy  quantity  of  iron  produced  has  in  general  been  in« 

otanng.    The  produce  depends  so  much  upon  the  quan« 

titj  of  air  used  for  reduction  of  the  ore  into  metal,  that 

this  circumstance  is  now  chiefly  considered  in  the  con^ 

Uraction  of  iron  works ;  and  at  some  furnaces,  the  blow- 

ing  machine  is  calculated  to  produce  between  forty  and 

fiftj  tmis  of  melting  pig-iron  ^^r  week  at  each  furnace. 

At  some  iron  works  in  Wales,  where  the  sort  called  oxym 

gnated  crude  iron  is  manufactured  purposely  for  convert- 

ing  into  bar-iron,  there  are  several  instances  'of  a  furnace 

producing  seventy,  scvcnty-onc,  and  seventy-two  tons  of 

metal  weekly.     This  astonishing  quantity  forms  a  most 

striking  contrast  with  tlie  early  exertions  of  Dudley,  who 

cooceivcd  three  tons   a  profitable   produce,   and  whose 

greatest  exertions  never  exceeded  seven  toirs  of  pig-iroa 

weekly. 

No  sooner  had  the  consequences  of  the  general  dimi- 
nution of  wood,  for  the  purpose  of  making  charcoal,  been 
felt  by  the  individuuls  whose  interest  it  was  to  support 
tlie  rvuvjf-ictiire  of  iron,  than  their  violent  prejudices 
were  laid  aside  a;;ainst  llie  use  of  pit-coal ;  and  this  mine- 
ral ccimbusiibie  substance  was  brought  forward,  and  esta- 
blished,  as  the  basis  of  this  profitable  and  useful  manufac« 
lure.  Pit-coal  has  hitherio  been  better  known,  and  its 
usefulness  made  more  subser/ient  to  the  purposes  of  life 
Vol.  III.  G 
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^^^  and  of  manufacture,  in  Britain  than  In  any  other  counCty^ 
i—v-—' Pit-coal,  in  Scotland,  so  far  as  the  manufacture  of  iron  i» 
concerned,  consists  of  three  sorts ;  splint-coal,  free  coal, 
and  bituminous  coal.  The  first  is  accounted  the  best ;  free 
coal  is  the  medium  state  between  splint  and  bituminous 
coal.  Under  the  latter  are  arranged  the  lighter  varieties^ 
known  bj  the  names  of  candle-coal,  parrot-coal,  &c. 
These  last  have  hitherto  been  accounted  unfit  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  cast  iron.  It  maj  be  remarked,  that  in  some 
places  of  England  and  Wales,  coal  is  found  of  far  sBpe- 
rior  quaUty  for  this  manufacture  to  any  known  in  Scot- 
land. It  has  very  little  bitumen,  and  unites  to  the  purity  of 
splint-coal  all  the  softness  and  combustibility  of  wood. 
Preparation  Pit-coal  is  thus  prepared  for  the  furnace  :  An  czten- 
niinrnl  sive  levcl  field  is  chosen,  and  divided  into  spaces  long  and 
c  arcoal.  jj^^j-q^^  q^  flat  ridgcs  of  from  nine  to  sixteen  feet  broad, 
and  of  a  length  equal  to  the  length  of  the  field,  with  &. 
passage  betwixt  each  ridge.  Upon  these  oblong  spaces, 
or  ridges,  which  are  called  hearths,  large  pieces  of  coal 
are  placed  inclining  to  each  other.  Great  care  is  ta- 
ken to  place  the  sharpest  angle  of  each  piece  of  coal 
towards  the  ground,  so  that  large  interstices  may  be  lefc 
for  the  admission  and  communication  of  air.  The  coals 
are  piled  to  the  height  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  inches, 
and  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  tons  are  usually  pla« 
ced  upon  a  hearth  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  ridge  of  coal  is 
formed  of  from  nine  to  sixteen  feet  in  bread th,  of  the 
bciglit  now  specified,  and  of  the  length  necessary  to  con- 
tain perhaps  one  hundred  tons  of  coal.  The  field  con- 
■  tains  a  variety  of  these  ridges  or  hearths  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  work  carried  on.  In  building  each  fire,  they 
reserve  a  number  of  vents  reaching  from  top  to  bottom, 
into  which  the  buniing  fuel  is  introduced.  This  is  im- 
mcdiutcly  covered  by  small  pieces  of  coal  beat  hard  inta 
tlie  aperture.     These  repress  the  kindling  fire  from 
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ttedinj,  and  oblige  it  to  seek  a  passage  bj  creeping  along  A^Sboi- 
the  bottoii^  which  is  most  exposed  to  air.     In  this  pro- 
gress the  fire  of  each  Vent  meeCs,  and  when  united  rise 
gradualljy  and  bur&t  forth  on  all  sides  at  once.     When 
the  coal  ceases  to  send  forth  smoke,  that  is,  when  all  its 
voladle  or  bituminous  matter  is  expelled,  the  combustion 
is  understood  to  have  proceeded  a  sufficient  lentrth  ;  but 
if  the  coal  contain  pyrites,  that  is,  sulphur  and  iron,  a  cir- 
carostance  known  from  the  golden  metallic  appear:ince  of 
the  crude  coal,  or  from  the  suffocating  v  jnour  wiiich  it 
emits,  the  burning  is  allowed  to  continue  a  considerable 
time  after  the  disappearance  of  the  smoke,  for  the  purpose 
of  disengaging  tlie  sulphur.     When  the  coal  is  accounted 
sufficiently  purifiw*d  from  volatile  matter,  or  brought  to  the 
state  of  a  pure  and  light  cinder,  the  fire  is  covered  up 
with  ashes,  beginning  at  the  foundation,  and  proceeding 
gndaallj  to  the  top.     The  cinders  or  charcoal  thus  pre- 
piredare  termed  coies.     The  length  of  time  necessary  to 
produce  good  cokes  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  coal 
to  be  coked,  and  the  state  of  the  weather.    In  fifty,  sixty, 
or  seventy  hours,  the  fire  is  generally  completely  covered 
over  with  the  ashes  of  char  formerly  made.     The  cokes, 
thus  entirely  secluded  from  air,  soon  cool,  and  in  twelve 
or  fourteen  days  may  be  drawn  and  wheeled  to  the  fur- 
nace.    The  loss  sustained  in  preparing  coal  for  manufac- 
turing  iron  is  nearly  as  follows :   2240  pounds  of  diSerenI 
sorts  of  coal  give  the  following  products  : 

Coke  produced.     Lots. 

Free  coal 700  lbs.       15  ^0  lbs. 

Splint  and  free  coal  mixed     8  iO  1400 

Splint  slightly  mixed. .  .  •  lOOO  1240 

Pure  splint 1100  1140 

The  great  weight  thus  lost  is  carried  off  in  smoke ; 
and  it  is  by  collecting  this  smoke,  by  a  process  of  distilbu 

G  2 
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Mioerz-    tioD,  as  fonnerlj  mentioned^  that  Lord  Dondonald^s  codi 
tar  IS  prepared.     If  a  vessel  filled  with  cold  water  is  pla- 


ced in  the  midst  of  one  of  these  massj  CQlamns  of 
pour,  before  the  fire  has  penetrated  to  the  surface  of  the 
heap,  a  considerable  quantity  of  tar  will  be  fionned  upon 
its  external  surface.  This  will  continue  to  increase  till 
the  water  assume  the  temperature  of  the  smoke,  and  no 
longer  ;  because  the  substance  called  beat,  ha\'ing  a  ten- 
dency to  distribute  itself  equally  among  all  bodies,  flies 
to  the  coldest,  and  unites  with  it,  abandoning,  in  this  case, 
the  smoke  which  it  was  conveying  towards  the  colder  as 
well  as  the  thinner  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  When  the 
water  becomes  hot,  the  heated  smoke  no  longer  tends  to« 
wards  it,  but  is  carried  towards  a  lighter  and  a  colder  re- 
gion. 
Iroo-ttoce,  The  next  material  requisite  to  the  formation  of  cast 
red  for  the  iron  IS  iron-stone.  We  have  said  that  coal  and  iron-stone 
funuce.  ^^^  usually  deposited  in  the  vicinity  of  each  other  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  ;  and  in  working  the  one,  it  is  often 
found  convenient  to  bring  forth  the  other  also.  When  a  good 
stratum  of  iron-stone  is  found  of  four  inches  in  thickness, 
it  is  thought  sufKcient  to  defray  the  expence  of  working 
it.  Iron-stone,  as  formerly  mentioned,  is  mixed  with  a 
variety  of  substances  ;  sometimes  the  iron  ore  is  chiefly 
united  with  clay,  sometimes  chiefly  with  lime,  and  some- 
times with  mixtures  of  clay,  lime,  and  sand.  That  mix- 
ed with  clay  is  accounted  the  best.  Those  iron*stones  in 
which  sand  very  greatly  abounds  are  thought  the  poorest 
of  metal,  or  rather  produce  metal  of  tlic  worst  quality. 
To  prepare  iron-stone  for  the  furnace,  it  must  be  roasted, 
or  torriiied,  to  expel  all  volatile  matters  naturally  united 
%vith  it.  The  mode  of  doing  this  consists  in  levelling  a 
piece  of  ground,  and  covering  it  with  a  layer  of  small 
pit-coals.  This  is  of  various  thickness,  four,  six,  or 
ei(j;ht  inches,  according  to  the  height  to  which  the  pile  is 
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to  be  builty  aad  the  nature  of  the  iron-stone.     Upon  this  Mioenu 
stratam  of  coals  the  pieces  of  iron-stone  are  imbedded  as 
near  to  the  same  size  as  possible,  in  order  that  all  may  be 
eqnallj  acted  upon.    These  are  reared  to  various  heights, 
eighteen,  twenty,  to  twenty-four  inches  ;  the  determina- 
tion of  its  height  depending  upon  circumstances.     The 
larfice  is  a  second  time  levelled,  by  introducing  small 
pieces  of  iron-stone  betwixt  the  interstices  occasioned  by 
die  ingles  of  the  larger.      This   again  receives  a  co- 
vering of  small  coals,  seldom  exceeding .  two  inches  in 
thickness.     Upon  this  is  reared  the  subsequent  building, 
always  gradually  narrowing  itself  till  it  has  assumed. the 
shape  of  a  stout  wedge  with  its  base  resting  upon  the 
ground.    After  this  is  effected,  the  whole  of  the  external 
surface  receives  a  complete  covering  of  the  smallest  sort 
cf  coal.     The  pile  is  kindled  by  applying  burning  coals 
to  the  ground- stratum.     The  fire  creeps  slowly  along, 
heats  the  stone  upwards,  kindles  the  second  layer  of  small 
coals,  and  ultimately  inflames  the  whole  mass  from  top  to 
bottom.    When  the  coals  are  consumed  the  pile  gradually 
cools,  and  in  eight  or  ten  days  may  be  wheeled  away  to 
the  furnace.      The  quantity  of  iron-stone  burnt  at  one 
time  is  various  at  different,  and  even  at  the  same  places. 
Some  kinds  require  to  be  burned  in  smaller  heaps,  owing 
to  their  nature  and  fusibility.     In  some  works  the  fire  ex- 
tends from  fifty  to  sixty  yards ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  skilful  workmen  at  one  end  adding  fresh  materials 
to   the  burning  pile,    while   others  at  the    opposite  end 
are  employed  wheeling  away  that  which  the  fire  has  left 
sufficiently  burned  for  the  purpose  of  the  furnace.    Fires 
that  extend  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  length,  from  ten  to 
sixteen  feet  wide,  and  about  five  feet  high,  are  most  com- 
mon. 
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The  third  and  last  material  used  in  the  preparatian  of 
cast  iron  is  lime-stone,  after  it  has  been  thoroughly  calci* 
ned  bj  the  ordinary  process  in  a  lime-kiln. 

The  furnace  bj  which  iron  is  extracted  in  a  metallic 
state  from  these  materials  may  be  considered  as  consisting 
of  two  parts :  Tiic  one  consists  of  a  steam-engine,  which 
works  a  ca^t-iron  cylinder,'  or  cylinders,  with  pistons, 
which  force  a  pov.  crful  blast  of  compressed  air  into  the 
furnace,  for  tlic  purpose  of  raising  its  contents  to  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  heat.  The  furnace  itself  is  a 
stout  square  building,  tapering  slightly  upwards,  of  from 
thirty-six  to  forty  feet  every  way,  and  of  from  fifty  to 
sixty  feet  in  height.  It  is  most  conveniently  placed  at 
the  foot  of  any  steep  bank,  that  access  may  easily  be 
had  to  the  top  of  it,  by  which  the  materials  are  thrown 
Jn«  The  cavity  at  the  bottom,  which  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  building,  and  is  called  the  bcartb^  is  only  about  two 
feet  square.  It  gradually  widens,  and  at  the  height  of 
six  feet  and  a  half  is  two  feet  and  a  half  square.  There- 
after the  cavity  widens  ra]j"dly,  so  that  at  eight  feet  per- 
pendicular height  it  is  twelve  feet  diameter.  From  this 
height  it  grn dually  narrows  to  the  top,  which  is  at  the 
lieiglit  of  about  forty-five  feet  from  the  base  ;  and  here 
the  caviry  is  about  three  feet  diameter  ;  and  there  is  an 
/)pening  on  one  siJc  for  filling  In  materials.  The  remain- 
der of  the  hci[;ht  is  a  sort  of  chimrey  to  conduct  the 
flame  aloft.  The  furnace  is  lined  at  the  bottom  with  the 
best  fire- stone  that  can  bo  procured,  and  the  body  of  the 
furnace  is  lined  with  a  double  building  of  biicks  made  of 
clay  which  becomes  white  in  the  lire,  having  a  stratum, 
between  the  inner  conts  or  linings  of  brick,  of  powdered 
cinders  or  charcoal.  The  blast  of  air  is  admitted  Into  the 
furnace  by  a  small  tapered  pipe  of  from  two  to  three 
inches  diameter  :  it  ciiters  the  furnace  at  seme  distance 
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from  the  lottom,  general! j  at  the  height  of  about  two  Miner 
feet.  At  the  lowest  part  of  the  furnace  is  a  hole  of  about  ••^y- 
tix  inches  square,  which  is  closely  filled  up  with  sand 
when  the  furnace  is  working ;  but  from  time  to  time^ 
when  ft  considerable  quantity  of  metal  in  a  state  of  fusion 
is  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  the  sand  is  remo- 
Tcdy  tad  by  a  sort  of  tapping  the  fluid  metal  is  discharged. 

When  a  fiimace  is  to  begin  to  work,  a  fire  is  kindled  with-  Blaft-lur- 
initbj  means  of  commoncoal,  and  in  the  space  of  &bout(2|^y^^^ 
three  weeks  it  is  accounted  sufliciently  dry  to  admit  of  far- 
dicr  operations.      Some  loose  burning  coals  being  thrown 
upon  iiit  bottom  of  tlie  furnace,  a  few  baskets  of  cokes^ 
that  is,  of  cinders  prepared  in  tlie  way  already  mentioned^ 
tre  mtroduced.    As  the  furnace  is  left  open  at  the  bottom, 
while  the  whole  height  acts  as  a  chimney,  the  draught  of 
air  is  powerful,  and  the  heat  soon  becomes  great.     In 
proportion  as  the  first  quantities  of  coke  attain  a  red  heat, 
BK)re  is  added,  till  it  is  nearly  full,  requiring  about  900 
baskets  of  coals;  each  basket,  when  of  the  best  sort,  being 
about  110  pounds  in  weight.     When  the  furnace  is  sufK- 
cienriy  heated  througliout,  specified  quantities  of  cokes, 
Jfon-stonc,  and   blast-furnace   cinders,   are  added  ;  these 
are  called  cbarg.  r.     Tiie  cokes  are  commonly  filled  in 
baskets,  which  at  all  the  various  iron- works  are  nearly  of 
the  same  ^ize.  The  weight  of  a  basket,  however,  depends 
entirely  upon   the  nature  and  quality  of  the  coal ;  being 
firom  10  to   llJ  lb.  each.     The  iron-stone  is  filled  mto 
boxes,  which,  when  moderately  heaped,  contain  50  lb.  of 
torriilcd  iron- stone.     Tiiey  often  exceed  this  when  the 
stone  has  been  sevi-rcl y  roastcil.     The  first  charges  which 
a  furnsce  receives  contain  but  a  small  proportion  of  iron- 
stone to  the  weight  of  coTvcs  ;  this  is  afterwards  increased 
to  a  full  burden,  which  is  commonly  4  baskets  cokes, 
520  lb.  ;    2  boxes  iron-stonc,   112  lb.  ;  1  box  blast-fur« 
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Miners,  nace  Cinders,  60  or  70  lb.  At  new  works,  where  these 
.  cinders  cannot  be  obtained,  a  sinular  quantity  of  lime* 
stone  is  used.  The  descent  of  the  charge  or  burden  is  fiu 
cilitated  by  opening  the  furnace  below  two  or  three  times 
a-day,  throwing  out  the  cold  cinders,  and  admitting,  for 
an  hour  at  a  time,  a  body  of  fresh  air.  This  operation 
is  repeated  till  the  approach  of  the  iron-stone  and  cinder, 
which  is  always  announced  by  a  partial  fusion,  and  the 
dropping  of  lava  through  some  iron-bars  introduced  to 
support  the  incumbent  materials.  The  filling  above  is  re- 
gularly continued  ;  and  when  the  furnace  at  the  top  has 
acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  heat,  it  is  then  judged 
time  to  introduce  the  blast.  In  two  hours  after  blowing,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  liquid  matter  is  formed,  and  gra^ 
dually  a  quantity  of  iron,  in  a  fluid  state,  fills  the  lowest 
part  of  the  furnace.  The  furnace  is  then  tapped,  by  cp?n« 
ing  the  hole  already  mentioned  ;  a  channel  is  made  in  the 
sand,  with  lateral  moulds  on  each  side,  into  which  the 
melted  matter  is  allowed  to  run.  The  principal  channel 
is  called  the  sow^  and  the  Irteral  moulds  or  channels  are 
called  ^7^/;  and  heuce  cast -inn  receives  the  appellation 
of  pig-iron.  After  the  working  is  begun  it  is  easily  con- 
tinued ;  the  cokes,  iron-stone,  and  lime-stone,  are  thrown 
in  stratum  above  stratum,  and  cast-iron  is  the  product ;  so 
that  the  business  is  successfully  conducted  by  persons  pos- 
sessing very  little  experience  or  information.  In  general, 
what  is  called  a  charge  of  the  furnace  consists  of  the  foU 
lowing  ingredients  :  5  baskets  cokes,  400  lb.  ;  6  bo^^s 
iron-stone,  3 H 6  lb.  ;  1  box  lime-stone,  100  lb.  The  tap- 
ping of  a  blast-funiac«  appears  in  description  a  merely 
mechanical  or  vulgar  operation  ;  but  to  a  stranger  it  does 
net  fail  to  prove  sublime.  The*car-piercing  blast  being 
intermitted,  the  furnace  is  opened  by  a  number  of  persons, 
who  obviously  expose  themselves  to  a  severe  degree  of 
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belt.    At  lenirth  the  melted  metal  flows  out  in  a  stream  of  MhKim. 

loer 

iaj  lava.    The  operation  is  never  totally  destitute  of  ha*  ' 

urd;  because,  if  an  j  portion  of  the  ssmd  has  been  render- 
ed  wet  in  an  improper  degree,  it  is  apt  to  explode,  and  to 
cast  about  the  aietal  in  a  state  of  ardent  ignition,  to  which 
a  glass-house  fire  makes  onlj  a  distant  approach.  Indeed, 
a  w(^k  erected  for  the  preparation  of  iron  is  at  all  times 
aitrikiDg  object,  but  more  especially  when  viewed  in  the 
nighu  Its  vicinity  exhibits  a  great  field  of  fire  and  smoke  ; 
from  the  steam-engine  the  horrid  clanking  of  chains  pro- 
ceeds ;  and  the  blast  pierces  the  ear  with  a  terrific  sound, 
which  is  the  reverse  of  all  melody,  being  a  mixture  of 
hissing,  grating,  and  screaming.  In  short,  an  iron-ma- 
na&ctory  affords  a  night-scene  truly  infernal. 

The  two  great  requisites  to  the  production  of  a  large 
qaantity  of  iron  are,  a  blast  or  torrent  of  air  of  great  pow- 
er thrown  into  the  furnace  by  a  steam-engine,  and  coal  of 
the  best  quality.    These  do  not  fail  to  reduce  speedily  the 
iron-stone  into  a  liquid  state,    and  to  extract  whatever 
metal  it  contains.     Still,  however,   charcoal  of  wood  is 
iar  superior  in  value  to  that  of  mineral  coal ;  but  in  the 
present  state  of  Britain  it  cannot  be  obtained :  nor  is  it 
^0  be  wished  that  our  best  lands  should  be  devoted  to  such 
a  purpose,  when  they  can  be  better  employed  in  an  im- 
proved agriculture,  and  when  the  bov.cls  of  the  earth  af- 
ford a  valuable  substitute,  which  in  certain  situations  can 
be  obtained  in  abundance,  and  which  produces  a  sort  of 
r  on,  not  indeed  the  most  easily  reduced  into  the  state  of 
soft  iron  or  steel,  but  the  most  valuable  for  being  used  for 
every  purpose  of  machinery. — Undoubtedly  the  advantages 
derived  from  the  trade  in  iron,  whether  manufactured  with 
charcoal  or  with  mineral  coal,  have  been  very  great;  whe- 
ther we  consider  it  as  having  cleared  the  country  of  vast 
tracts  of  wood,  and  produced  the  consequent  improvement 
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ofdimatCy  and  the  extension  of  agriculture;  or  ashavingplt*^ 
ced  us  at  the  head  of  the  manufacturing  countries  of  £u<- 
rop^i asaffording us  at  all  times  a  plentiful  supply  for  the 
comttmction  of  every  species  of  machinery ;  as  being  an  ar« 
senal  for  rearing  and  protecting  an  extensive  navy  ;  or  as 
having  been  a  source  of  wealth  to  many  individuals,  and 
at  the  same  time  affording  a  competent  recompence  for 
the  labour  of  a  number  of  our  fellow-creatures. 
,  In  the  uppermost  part  of  the  county,  that  is,  upon  the 
mountains  at  its  southern  extremity  adjoining  to  Niths« 
dale,  are  the  well-known  lead-mines  belonging  to  the 
Earl  of  Hopeton,  which  we  formerly  mentioned  when 
treating  of  Dumfriesshire.  The  elevation  here  is  very 
great,  as  already  mentioned  ;  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that 
in  the  small  gardens  belonging  to  the  miners,  and  adjoin- 
ing to  the  manager's  house,  in  consequence  of  the  aid  of 
abundance  of  manure,  excellent  crops  of  all  sorts  of  ve« 
getables  are  easily  reared.  The  workmen  at  the  mines 
are  subdivided  into  pickmen,  smelters,  washers,  and  la- 
bourers, besides  carpenters  and  smiths.  The  payment  of 
the  pickmen  depends  upon  rhe  quantity  of  lead  found. 
Five  or  six  of  them  join,  and  take  what  they  call  a  bar- 
gain ;  and  according  as  it  proves  more  or  less  productive 
of  lead,  their  wages  are  higher  or  lower.  The  rest  of  the . 
workmen  receive  fixed  wages.  The  work  is  earned  on  by 
two  different  companies.  As  this  place  is  tar  distant  from 
the  cultivated  parts  of  the  country,  oatmeal  and  barley  arc 
purchased  by  the  overseers  of  the  mining  companies,  and 
reserved  in  ■  stores,  out  of  which  all  the  individuals  em- 
ployed by  the  respective  companies  receive  weekly  a  cer- 
tain quantity  for  their  families  ;  and  this  makes  part  of 
their  pay.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  common  people 
employed  in  the  mines  here  bear  little  resemblance  to 
^ir  brethren  in  other  quarters.    They  are  of  a  sober  and 
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kitelHgent  character.    Thtj  work  in  the  nunes  only  nz  Mnaw^ 
hours  out  of  twentj-four  ;    they  have   therefore  nrach  _^' ,  r 
kuare,  and  they  employ  a  considerable  portion  of.  it 
ia  reading.     They  have  been  at  the  expence  of  fitting 
up  t  public  library,  towards  which  they  all  contribute 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  books.    They  have  also  A 
pod  school.    The  library  was  originally  established  hy 
tn  overseer  named  Mr  Stirling,  who  prevailed  with  the 
workmen  to  unite  for  that  purpose.     Previous  to  the  ^^'^mggM^  ^ 
istence  of  the  library,  the  miners  here  were  in  no  degreeUtentofft 
sQperior  to  ordinary  colliers ;  but  a  taste  for  literature  speed-p^onig. 
ilr  produced  its  ordinary  concomitants,  decency,  industry, 
ind  sobriety  of  manners,  pride  of  spirit,  and  a  desire  to  give 
a  good  education  to  their  children.     Similar  effects  hav6 
also  been  produced  by  a  library  at  the  neghbouring  mines 
d  Wanlockhead.    The  produce  of  the  mines  in  Crawford 
pariiih  has  been  known  to  vary  from  ]U,000  to  18,000 
bars,  of  from  112   to  120  lb.  each.     The  sale  has  also 
been  very  various.     After  the  commencement  of  the  war 
of  the  French  revolution,  the  demand  failed  in  such  a  de« 
gree,  that  lead  worth  nearly  L.  40,000  remained  a  consi- 
derable time  deposited  at  Biggar,  which  is  nearly  half 
way  to  Leith,  to  avoid  the  expence  of  farther  carriage* 
Nearly  an  equal  quantity  was  accumulated  at  Leith  ;  but 
tlie  state  of  the  market  afterwards  altered  so  much,  that 
the  commodity  rose  to  nearly  double  price.  Some  idea  will 
be  obtained  of  the  value  of  the  minerals  of  this  county,  when 
it  is  remarked,  that  the  coal,  iron,  lead,  and  lime  of  Lanark.- 
bhire,  are  computed  to  produce  an  annual  revenue  amount* 
ing  to  nearly  double  the  sum  drawn  from  the  rent  of  the 
lands  employed  in  agriculture,  pasturage,  or  in  rearing 
fruit  or  forest  trees ;  yet  in  the  Upper  Ward  the  arable 
and  meadow  lands  are  considered  as  extending  to  nearly 
76,500  acres,  the  muir  pasture  to  183^000  acres,  and  the 
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l^^om-  woodi  to  npwmrdt  of  dOOO  acres.  In  the  Middle  Ward 
1  ^  *  -  the  arable  territory  amounts  to  nearly  70,000  acres^  the 
pasture  to  06,000  acres,  and  the  woods  to  considerably 
above  4000  acres.  In  the  Lower  Ward  the  araUe  terri- 
tory amounts  to  upwards  of  33,800  acres,  and  the  woods 
to  about  1000  acres. 

As  in  giving  the  above  very  condse  account  of  the 
Biost  valuable  minerals  found  in  this  county,  we  have  said 
that  different  districts  rest  upon  different  beds  or  strata  of 
minerals,  it  may  be  necessary,  to  avoid  ascribing  an 
uniformity  to  Nature  which  she  does  not  fdllow,  to  re 
mark,  that  as  lead  is  found  in  the  highest  part  of  the 
county,  and  consequently  upon  the  summit  of  the  great 
masses  of  whin-stone ;  so  likewise,  in  Crawford- John 
parish,  in  the  same  high  county,  on  Gelkersdeugh  estate^ 
there  is  a  good  lime-stone  quarry,  with  abundance  of 
white  free-stone.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  Clyde,  as  aU 
ready  noticed,  coal  is  found  at  Douglas ;  and  on  the  north* 
em  side  it  is  found  near  the  Midwain,  to  the  southward  of 
Camwath,  though  only  the  uppermost  and  least  valuable 
stratum  has  hitherto  been  wrought.  These  may  be  con- 
sidered as  encroachments  made  by  what  are  called  the 
coal-metals  upon  the  whin-stone  district. 
Mincfal  As  an  object  of  some  curiosity,  we  shall  here  insert  a 

"^^^        table  of  the  mineral  strata  as  found  in  the  parish  of  Ru« 
therglen,  at  Stonelaw,  from  the  treatise  already  quoted  : 


Feet. 

Inches. 

Earth  and  clay 

12 

% 

Free-stone,  white  argillaceous^ 

20 

— 

Till,  with  pliesy          -         -         - 

18 

6 

Till,  with  vegetable  impressions^ 

-    16 

— 

Doggar,  coarse  irori'Sione 

M                        *           ■        ■ 

(5 

07 
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FetL  lochok    MiiiefB* 

Brought  forward 

07 

S      ,   ^^' 

Coal,  io//,         .... 

- 

4 

6 

Till,  with  plies 

- 

6 

— - 

Free-stone,  extremely  bard^ 

- 

24 

— 

Coal,  soft. 

- 

1 

-— 

mi,  witb  some  seams  of  iron-stone. 

- 

62 

.» 

Coal,  soft. 

- 

5 

— . 

riu,          .... 

- 

20 

-« 

Marble,  full  of  bivalve  shells. 

- 

1 

a 

riH,              -             - 

- 

8 

— « 

Free-stone,  white,  very  bard. 

- 

2 

8 

1 

Till,  with  iron-stone 

- 

32 

Coal,  soft. 

- 

6 

— 

Till,  wi/i  i2  stratum  of  free-stone. 

- 

47 

6 

Doggar,             -             -             . 

- 

— 

8 

Coal,  jo/?. 

- 

3 

— 

Till,  with  vegetable  impressions. 

- 

10 

— 

Free-stone, 

» 

6 

— 

Till,  with  bivalve  shells. 

- 

14 

— - 

Iron-stone,  two  strata^ 

•* 

— 

10 

Co^i^bard^  good  for  iron-work  andforgesy  \Sc. 

.      3 

6 

Coal,  Jo/>,              -              .              - 

- 

1 

6 

Till,  thin  seams  of  coal,  free-stone,  and  iron- 

» 

stone,  penetrated  by  boring 

- 

84 

— 

41.^        8 

This  arrangement  is  not  invariably  the  same.  The 
stratum  of  marble,  for  example,  is  in  some  places  no 
more  than  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness,  and  in  others  it  is 
entirely  lost.  The  thickness  of  the  seams  of  free-stone 
varies  considerably.  The  coal  itself  is,  in  this  respect, 
liable  to  exceptions.  The  strata  are  frequently  deranged 
by  troubles  or  dikes^  of  ^hich  three  large^ones  run  in  a 
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^^^  dircctioil  east  and  west,  and  at  pretty  regular  distancfl 
^  ■  ^  ■■!  from  each  other.  Thej  are  intersected  hy  smaller  ones, 
running  generaOj  from  south  to  north.  The  derange- 
ment is  so  great  at  one  place  in  Stonelaw,  that  the  hard 
coal,  at  the  depth  of  about  fifty  fathoms,  on  the  north  of 
the  dike,  is  in  the  space  of  a  few  yards  raised  to  near  the 
surface.  Owing  to  these  troubles,  the  dip  of  the  metals 
is  various,  from  one  foot  in  six  to  one  in  eighteen. 
Xe«  im-  Besides  the  more  important  fossils  already  mentioned, 
Biuienutb  objects  of  curiosity  to  the  mineralogist  are  found  in  abun- 
dance in  this  county,  either  from  the  singular  and  unusual 
mixture  of  mineralsp  or  from  the  rarity  of  the  produc- 
tions. Thus  the  Osmund  stone,  formerly  mentioned,  is 
found  in  great  quantities.  Clay  is  found  of  a  vast  variety 
of  qualities.  Fire-clay  also,  or  that  which  becomes 
white  under  calcination,  and  is  not  liable  to  fusion  by  in- 
tense heat,  has  been  foimd  at  the  Wilsinton  iron-works, 
at  the  Omoa  iron-works,  at  Torrence  and  Stonelaw,  and 
in  a  variety  of  other  situations.  It  is  sometimes  found  re- 
plete with  shells  and  other  apparent  fossils  of  the  ocean, 
or  mixed  with  the  matter  of  coal,  so  as  to  burn  for  a 
short  time  with  a  clear  flame  till  it  is  reduced  to  hard 
white  ashes.  It  is  sometimes  black  and  slaty,  and  at  other 
times  formed  by  Nature  into  the  shape  of  cones.  Speci- 
mens have  also  been  discovered  of  what  is  called  sseolite, 
which  possesses  the  curious  property  of  forming  a  jelly 
with  acids.  Small  specimens  of  what  are  called  sojt  clajs 
Lave  likewise  been  found.  Great  variety  of  lime-stone 
has  likewise  been  discovered  and  wrought.  Thus,  a- 
round  Cambuslang,  a  kind  of  marble  has  been  found, 
which  now  receives  its  denomination  from  the  parish  ;  it 
is  from  six  to  twelve  inches  thick.  Like  the  coal  it  has 
its  dip  towards  Clyde  ;  and  wherever  coal-pits  have 
been  sunk,  it  has  been  found  in  that  neighbourhood.  It  ii 
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of  A  dark  brown  colour,  beautifally  variegated 'with  white^  Mintni- 
aad  takes  a  good  polish.     Near  Rutherglen,  whete  it  is  >    ^'    ^ 
called  Cambuslang  marble^  and  where  it  is  from  a  few 
inches  to  two  feet  in  thickness,  it  lies  in  a  stratum  of  till 
ordaj  above  the  main  coal^  and  is  brought  up  to  be  uted 
at  the  marble-works  at  Glasgow. 

la  a  country  abounding  with  lime-stone,  petrifactions  P^trifk^ 
of  all  sorts  must  be  numerous.     Thej  have  been  found 
ia  vast  abundance  on  the  ^anks  of  the  Calder.  It  is  obser« 
vcdby  Mr  Ure,  that  they  were  in  1187  in  great  perfec- 
tion at  Patteshall,  then  the  property  of  the  late  John  Miller 
of  Millheugh,  Esq.  professor  of  law  in  the  university  of 
Glasgow.     A  large  space  was  covered  with  moss,  which 
OQ  the  surface  retained  a  beautiful  verdure,  but  about  an 
inch  or  two  below  exhibited  the  various  degrees  of  petre- 
faciion   liom  the   slightest   adhesion   of    the   calcareous 
matter  till  the  vegetable  was  thoroughly  replete  with  it. 
The  whole  was  at  the  depth  of  about  six  inches  a  mass 
of  stony  hardness.     The  stem  and  branches  of  the  same 
plant,  although  in  perfect  vegetation  near  the  top,  could  be 
traced  a  considerable  way  dowHv;ard.     The  petrifaction 
is  not  of  that  kind  which  consists  of  an  incrustation  only, 
but  the  whole  of  the  plant  is  replete  with  the  petrifying 
substance.     Whilst  this  curious  operation  of  Nature  was 
going  on,   and  inviting   the  diligent   investigators  of  the 
works  of  God   to  this  pleasant  though  retired  spot,  the 
impending  bank  gave  way,  and  buried  the   petrifactions 
under  huge  masses  of  stone,  with  tlie   earth  and  shrubs 
that  were  above  the  rock.     Instead  of  affording  an  agree-  •  - 

able  retirement,  where   many  of  the  genuine  beauties  of  • 

Nature  were  to  be  seen,  the  place  now  exhibits  a  scene  of 
wild  desolation.  Sixty  or  seventy  years  will  perhaps  be 
insufGcient  for  producing  a  group  of  petrified  mosses  equal 
tQ  the  former.     From  every  appearance^  it  19  evident  that 
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Kiincrap  Gillbonisjiikey  a  considerable  number  of  years  ago,  un« 
derwent  a  fate  in  some  respects  similar.  On  the  &ce 
of  the  rocky  over  which  the  petrifying  water  runs,  and 
which  is  about  thirty  feet  high,  large  masses  of  petri«« 
factions  had  in  a  long  series  of  years  been  formed  9 
but  the  weight  had  at  length  acaiinulated  to  such  m  de« 
gree,  that  they  brought  away  part  of  the  rock  to  which 
they  adhered,  and  fell  into  the  glen  below^  where  they 
now  lie.  This  operation  of  Nature  is  on  the  face  of  the 
rock  again  going  forwards,  and  large  pieces  of  petrified 
mosses  are  now  making  their  appearance. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  of  all  the  sorts  of  vege* 
tables  liable  to  petrifaction,  or  to  become  concreted  into 
stone  by  the  depositation  of  lime  in  their  substance,  this 
event  occurs  by  far  the  most  frequently  and  most  com* 
pletely  to  mosses.  This  may  occur  partly  in  consequence 
of  their  being  enabled  by  their  texture  to  retain  moisture 
much  more  obstinately  than  is  done  by  other  plants, 
whereby  water  saturated  with  lime  is  made  to  remain 
longer  in  contact  with  them  than  with  other  vegetables. 
Perhaps  also  the  change  may  be  facilitated  by  the  nature 
of  moss-plants,  which  have  a  powerful  chemical  affinity 
towards  lime,  or  a  strong  tendency  to  unite  with  it.  It  is 
this  affinity,  or  the  tendency  of  the  moss-plant  to  unite 
with  lime,  which  renders  that  mineral  so  valuable  as  a  ma* 
nure  in  destroying  moss  as  a  living  vegetable,  and  con- 
verting its  substance  into  a  fertile  soD,  or  rather  into  a 
mass  of  manure  for  the  soil. 

'Whin-  The  whin-stone  found  in  this  county  is  of  various  qua- 
lities. Besides  the  hard  sort,  much  is  to  be  found  of 
what  is  commonly  called  rotten  wbln  ;  because,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  weather,  it  cracks  a-.d  falls  down  into  small 
pieces,  and  is  reduced  to  clay  or  mud.  Of  this  kind  many 
hills  in  Scotland  are  composed.  They  generally,  however, 
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tMotaiil  gi^at  iminbers  of  roandish  pieces  of  hard  wliin-    M{Dcrm< 
stone  tiimt  resist  the  action  of  heat,  alr>  and  water.    These  ' 

are  osuallj  endoted  Ti^thin  coooentric  lamellae^  or  thin 
plates  of  rotten  whin^  that  are  easily  decomposed.  These 
btOs  often  freely  emit  fire  when  struck  with  steely  which 
the  rest  of  the  rock  verj  sparingly  does.  Most  of  the  loose 
lisrd  stones  found  on  the  fields  consist  of  those  pieces  of 
httd  whin-stone  which  hare  resisted  the  action  of  the  at^ 
motphere^  when  the  rest  of  the  rock  of  which  they  fdrmA 
cd  a  part  fell  dowui  and  was  converted  into  mould  of  A 
aiore  or  leSs  degree  of  softness  of  texture. 

Basaltic  colunms  have  been  found  near  Rutherglen.  AStoJik  t$^ 
Colonnade^  consisting  of  104  pillars,  was  by  workmen  pro- 
curing materials  for  a  tumpike^road  brought  into  view. 
They  are  about  thirty  feet  high^  and  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  They  are  mostly  five-sided,  but  the  sides  are 
aot  equal.  A  thin  diisepumnium  (dividing  substance),  som« 
puts  of  which  are  ochreous,  and  others  argillaceous^  se« 
paratea  them  from  one  another.  Not  a  few  specimens  of 
it  are  rery  hard,  approaching  to  a  vitreous  and  metallic 
leztore  $  whilst  others  are  loose  and  friable  between  the 
fingers*  It  is  generally  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  becomes 
darker  and  magnetic  by  torrefaction^  Some  of  it  is  ^^ 
rous^  having  some  of  the  cavities  filled  with  a  sooty-like 
mbstanee^  among  which  are  found  transparent  rock-crys^ 
tab  of  hexahedral  pyramids.  In  the  columns  the  trans* 
verse  subdivisions  are  very  imperfect ;  in  some  instances 
they  exhibit  a  convex  and  a  corresponding  concave  sur- 
fue.  This  basaltic  stone  is  considerably  brittle,  does  not 
emit  fire  with  steel,  is  not  acted  upon  by  acids,  and  is 
generally  of  a  darkish  gray  colour.  It  affects  the  mag- 
netic needle  ;  a  proof  that  it  is  not  destitute  of  iron.  Af- 
ter being  heated  in  the  fire  it  becomes  darker  in  the  co- 
lour, and  grows  so  hard  as  to  strike  fire  with  steel.     TImi 
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Antiqttltic8.  flame  of  a  blowpipe  readily  melts  it  into  a  black  glssu 
The  columns,  some  of  which  are  a  little  curved^  incline 
to  the  south  at  an  angle  of  about  75  degrees.     In  the 
west  side  of  the  rock  the  pillars  gradually  coalesce  into 
one  another  at  their  bases  till  the j  become  a  solid  mass^ 
Roman        The  remains  of  antiquily  which  still  exist  in  this  coun- 
'*^****      ty  are  not,  considering  its  extent,  very  considerable.  We 
formerly  traced  two  Roman  roads,  passing  througb  An- 
nandale,  and  uniting  into  one  at  the  upper  extremity  of 
this  county*  It  descends  by  Lamington  and  Biggar,.  along 
the  south-east  sidb  of  the  Clyde  ^  but  few  or  no  vestiges 
of  it  exist,  excepting  about  half  a  mile  to  the  westward 
of  Biggar,  where  it  is  still  to  be  seen  passing  through  a 
bog  called  the  Westraw  moss  ;  and  here  it  still  forms  a 
part  of  the  high  road  between  Edinburgh  and  Leadhillt* 
It  appears  to  have  proceeded  down  the  Clyde  ;  some  re* 
mains  of  it,  which  will  be  immediately  noticed,  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  parishes  of  Carstairs  and  Lanark,  and  after- 
wards in  the  low  country  near  BothwelL 
Crawford.       In  the  uppermost  parts  of  the  county,  in  the  parish  of 
Crawford,  indications  still  exist  of  the  ancient  turbulent 
state  of  the  country.  Many  houses  on  Crawford  moor  were 
formerly  stone-vaults^  some  of  which  remain  there,  and 
are  still  pointed  out  as  the  strongholds  where  the  inhabi- 
tants preserved  themselves  and  their  property  at  the  time 
when  the  Douglasses  of  Clydesdale  and  the  Jardines  and 
Johnstons  of  Annandale  were  carrying  on  their  hostilities 
and  depredations.     There  are  hills  in  the  same  parish, 
called  watches,  where  persons  sat  in  order  to  give  notice 
on  the  first  approach  of  an  enemy.     These  notices  were 
communicated  almost  instantaneously  from  the  head  of 
the  parish  to  the  lower  end,  by  smoke  in  the  day,  and 
flame  in  the  night. 

Opposite  to  the  house  of  Gilkerscleugh,  which  is  ia 
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the  parish  of  Crawford- John,  on  the   top  of  Netherton  Antiyitk^ 
hill,  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  an  old  fortification,  con« 
sisdng  of  two  circular  ridges  of  stones,  the  one  within  the 
other.    The  diameter  of  the  inner  circle  is  135  feet,  and 
it  is  distant  about  30  feet  from  the  outer  circle.     In  the 
same  neighbourhood  are  the  remains  of  some  old  castles, 
about  the  owners  of  which  history  and  tradition  are  e« 
qu^llj  silent.     Descending  the  Clyde,  at  Coldchapel  are 
to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  Roman  station.   Upon  the  mu 
litarj  road,  and  in  the  sane  neighbourhood,  is  a  spot 
called  Wallace^  camp.     In  the  same  parish  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  fortress  or  tower  which  belonged  to  the  fa- 
niilj  of  Baillie  of  Lamington,  the  heiress  of  which  house 
it  said  to  have  been  married  to  the  celebrated  Sir  William 
Wallace.     It  is  said  that  thej  still  preserve  at  Bonning- 
ton,  near  Lanark,  an  ancient  chair,  which  is  remarkably 
broad  and  stout,  and  which  tradition  represents  as  having 
been  sat  in  by  this  celebrated  Scottish  hero.     Near  the 
tower  at  Lamington  the  Clyde  is  deep,  and  tradition  still 
points  out  a  pool  into  which  a  laird  of  Lamington  and  his 
vassals,  after  an  engagement,  forced  a  party  of  the  An- 
nandale  Johnstoiis  who  had  come  to  plunder  his  lands* 
The  most  remarkable  object  in  this  neighbourhood  is  the 
mountain  called   Tintoc  or  Tinto,  signifying,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  bill  of  fire ^  probably  from  being  used  as 
a  beacon  to  alarm  the  country  in  case  of  hostile  invasion. 
It  is  well  calculated  for  this  pnrppse,  as  it  is  seen  to  an 
immense  distance,  and  even  far  beyond  Glasgow.     Upon 
the  summit  of  it  is  a  great  cairn  or  collection  of  stones  ; 
to  convey  which  thither  must  have  been  a  work  of  enor- 
mous labour* 

At  the  western  part  of  the  village  of  Biggar  is  a  large 
artificial  mound  of  earth  ;  it  stands  beside  a  steep  decli* 
vity.      Whether  any  ditch  or  other  works  surrounded 


Antkyikictithe  rcnudnutg  ptris  of  h  cannot  now  be  known,  a»  tbe 
vicinity  has  long  been  converted  into  garden-ground* 
From  tbb  nwnnd,  or  moat  as  it  is  called,  two  others 
can  easily  be  aeen  in  diftrent  directions  at  the  distance 
Church  of  of  two  or  three  miks»  The  church  here  is  a  large 
'^^t^'  ^od  venerable  bttil£ng,  which  overlo<As  the  village. 
The  most  ancient  record  concerning  it  represents  it  as 
founded  in  the  year  1545  by  Malcolm  Lord  Fleeming^ 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Scodand,  and  ancestor  to  tbe 
Earls  of  WigtOR.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Maxy^ 
and  endowed  for  a  provost,  eight  prebendaries,  and  £Bur 
singing  boys,  and  six  poor  men.  ^  The  founder  intend- 
ing it  for  the  burial^plaqe  of  himself  and  funily,  reserved 
(says  Douglas  in  his  Peerage)  the  presentation  andt  pa- 
tronage thereof  to  himself  and  successors  forever •** 

This  foundation  was  first  confirmed  by  Cardinal  Bea* 
ton  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  and  afitetwanii  by  the 
Pope's  bulls.  Robert  Stuart,  natural  son  of  King  Jamea 
the  Fifth,  abbot  of  Holjroodhouse  at  Edinburgh^  and  af- 
terwards Earl  of  Orkney,  gave  to  this  college,  with  the 
consent  of  the  chapter  of  his  monastery,  and  at  the  requi- 
sition of  James  Lord  Fleeming,  son  of  the  fovnder^  his  re- 
lation, the  perpetual  right  of  patronage  of  th^  parish- 
church  of  Dunrod,  in  the  diocese  of  Withcum^  on  the 
5th  of  the  month  of  May,  in  the  year  1555.  In  Us  dia- 
position,  Mr  John  Stevenson,  apostolical  prothonotary  pre- 
center  of  the  metropolitan  ehureh  of  Glasgow,  vicar  of 
the  said  parochisd  church  of  Dunrod^  is  styled  the  first 
jNTovost  of  the  blessed  Msuy  of  Biggar. 

This  church  is  a  very  handsome  building  ;  like  all  the 
other  great  churches  erected  in  times  of  popery,  it  is  in  the 
farm  of  a  cross,,  of  which  the  centre  and  the  wings  are  of 
hewn  stone*  Tbe  remainder  is  of  ordinary  ruble  work» 
flial  ia,  of  ordinary  stone  and  lime.    The  centre  is  formed 
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tj  fimr  cxtremelj  loftj  Gothic  arches^  which  topport  >Antiyitkfc 
Ivge  tower  open  at  top,  with  a  flooring  coyered  with  leacL 
Tht  whole  has  the  appearance  of  being  much  older  than 
the  date  already  mentioned.  It  might  possibly  hare  been 
in  existence  as  a  parish-chorch  at  the  time  when  it  was 
raised  bj  the  Fleemings  to  the  dignity  of  a  collegiate 
church.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  tradition  in  the 
adghboorhood  that  it  was  built  by  a  nobleman  named 
Malcolm  Lord  Fleeming,  which  corresponds  with  what 
has  been  already  stated.  Here,  as  was  before  obsenredy 
is  die  cemetry  of  the  Earls  of  Wigton  ;  and  as  that  fa* 
jnily  ended  in  an  heiress,  who  died  lately,  and  who  had 
ssarried  Lord  Elphinston,  this  last  family  has  acquired  the 
rights  of  the  Earls  of  Wigton.  Here  is  preserved  an  aii« 
dent  rase,  supposed  to  be  Roman.  In  the  days  of  po- 
pery it  was  appropriated  to  saored  offices ;  and  it  is  now 
ased  to  contain  the  water  when  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
is  administered.  In  the  wall  near  the  principal  ioot  of 
the  chiorch  is  to  be  seen  the  instrument  called  the  jougi» 
It  consists  of  two  semicircular  pieces  of  iroq,  with  an  o- 
pcoing  intended  to  receire  a  padlock  at  their  junction  in 
front.  It  was  used  as  an  iron  collar ;  and  penitents  were 
aaeiendy  fixed  here,  daring  the  celebration  of  divine  ser« 
▼icy  as  an  ecclesiastical  penance. 

Within  view  of  the  church,  at  the  distance  of  almost  BcduU 
a  milcp  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh,  is  the  castle  of  Boghall^ 
whi^  in  all  probability  received  its  name  from  its  situa* 
tion.  The  attempts  made  to  drain  the  neighbouring  bog 
have  probably  rendered  it  more  accessible  than  it  was  in 
fbnner  times,  aa  the  only  solid  land  near  it  appears  t6 
have  been  at  some  4istance  in  front,  and  with  that  it  was 
•onnected  by  an  a^ficia^  mound  or  causeway.  It  insists 
•f  a  stone-wall  of  considerable  height,  flanked  with  towers, 
ancotnpassing  an  extensive  area  which  is  now  cultivated. 
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AmiqattiettThe  entrtnce  was  through  a  magnificent  and  strong  gate. 
According  to  tradition,  an  extensive  and  lofty  building  once 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  whole.  Where  a  corn-crop  is  now 
sometimes  reaped.  The  only  house,  however  (if  we  ex- 
cept the  towers),  which  new  exists  is  in  the  southern  or 
back  part,  near  the  most  inaccessible  quarter  of  the  morass 
or  bog  in  which  the  whole  is  situated*  This  house, 
which  is  evidently  more  modem  than  the  surrounding 
wall  or  towers,  has  on  it  the  date  1070.  Upon  the  front 
of  the  staircase  are  the  arms  of  the  Earls  of  Wigton  quar- 
tered with  those  of  Prinu'ose. 

.  This  place  formerly  belonged  to  the  Fleemings,  Earls  of 
Wigton,  a  family  of  great  antiquity.  They  acquired  the 
lands  and  barony  of.  Biggar  by  the  marriage  of  Sir  Pa-< 
trick  Reeming  with  one  of  the  daughters  and  CQ-beiressea 
of  the  brave  Sir  Simon  Fraser  of  Oliver  Castle,  This  Sir 
Patrick  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Robert  Fleemjng,  who 
died  A.  D.  1314,  and  like  him  was  a  faithful  A'i^d  to 
King  Robert  Bruce.  In  the  year  1451  Sir  Robert  Fleem^ 
ing  obtained  a  charter  from  King  James  the  Second,  erect- 
ing the  town  of  Biggar  into  a  free  borough  of  barony,'and 
by  the  same  was  created  a  lord  of  parliament,  by  the  title 
of  Lord  Fleeming  of  Cumbernauld.  The  ne*xt  year,  Mal-^ 
'  colm  Fleeming,  nephew  to  the  above  named  Lord,  procu- 
red a  grant  under  the  great  seal  of  the  lands  and  barony  of 
Boghall,  Haddlestane,  &c.  dated  the  15th  June*  Doug- 
las, who  \n  his  Peerage  mentions  this  circumstance,  does 
not, say  who  were  the  former  proprietors  of  these  lands. 
,  This  fortress,  upon  the  whole,  has  evidently  been  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  magnificent  iu  the  south  of  Scot- 
land ;  but  in  consequence,  not  of  the  irresistible  effect  of 
time,  but  of  its  affording  so  many  materials  for  buildings 
it  is  gradually  ceasing  to  exist,  by  large  quantities  of  i\^ 
^nes  being  carried  off. 
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tn  Ae  popular  hittoriet  of  Sir  WiUitm  Walhce,  Big-  j^»*»yMafc 
gv  is  represented  ms  the  scene  of  a  sanguinaty  conflict  be-Batdt  of 
tween  an  English  royal  armj,  no  less  than  00,000  strongs  "Viv* 
«id  the  Scou  under  Sir  William  Wallace.     Wallace  and 
lis  nen  are  represented  as  having  passed  the  preceding 
Bight  on  the  neighboBring  mountain  of  Tintoc,  and  Wal* 
hce  ts  aud  to  hare  gone  personally^  like  the  heroes  of  an- 
tiquity, tt  ^  spy*  in  the  disguise  of  a  piper  or  minstrel,  to 
▼iew  the  English  camp,  in  which,  in  that  humble  capa- 
city, he  endured  various  insults,  which,  according  to  the 
story,  were  amply  avenged  on  the  succeeding  day.     Va- 
rious great  stones  on  hills  in  this  neighbourhood  receive 
Ike  appellation  of  fVaOace^s  chair  or  WaUace*j  seat* 

In  wme  of  the  neighbouring  parishes,  to  the  northward^ 
such  ms  libberton,  Wahtane,  &c.  are  still  to  be  seen  the 
mnaina  of  some  vsults  similar  to  Aox  in  Crawford  moor. 
They  ape  said  to  have  been  once  very  numerous,  and  were 
indoubtcdly  intended  for  the  protection  of  cattle,  &c. 
The  state  of  the  times  required  this  precaution  ;  for  when 
the  families  of  Douglas  and  Buccleugh  were  wardens  of 
the  sooth  marches,  they  allowed  their  retainers  constantly 
to  commit  depredations  on  the  inhabitants  of  tliis  part  of 
the  country,  destroying  their  grain,  carrying  off  their 
cattle,  &c«  ;  so  tliat,  upon  a  signal  given,  the  whole  vil. 
lagers  (having  all  one  interest)  were  under  the  necessity 
of  turning  out  to  combat  their  spoilers.  As  an  asylum 
for  their  cattle,  they  erected  these  vaults ;  before  the  door 
of  which  they  always  built  a  high  wall,  and  on  the  top  of 
it  stationed  men,  with  a  quantity  of  large  stones,  which 
they  threw  down  upon  the  enemy  when  they  attempted  to 
get  at  the  cattle  by  breaking  open  the  doors.  Many  of 
these  vaults  and  walls  were  to  be  seen  entire  some  years 
ago  in  this  neighbourhood. 
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Antiquities  In  the  parish  of  Camwath^  oa  a  narrow  pohit  of  laQ4 
CvcMif  that  juts  out  into  a  moss,  arc  the  ruins  of  the  cattle  of 
^**^  CuthaUjTy  the  seat  of  the  ancient  familj  of  Somervile^ 
ancestors  of  Lord  Somenrilcy  who  settled  in  this  coontiy 
about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century.  This  familj  were 
at  one  period  hjhr  the  most  powerful  and  opulent  in  tho 
Upper  Ward  of  Clydesdale*  Sir  John  Somcnrile  of 
Camwath  and  Linton  was  a  steady  adherent  of  Robert 
Bruce  in  the  sanguinary  contest  which  he  maintained  for 
the  crown  of  Scotland.  Sir  Thomas  Someryile  was  pitch- 
ed  upon,  after  the  battle  of  Durham,  as  one  of  the  suretiea 
for  the  ranson^  of  King  Dayid  the  Second.  Their  castle 
here  has  once  been  a  place  of  great  strengtht  sunounded 
by  an  ecceeding  deep  ditch  and  a  large  earthen  monad, 
with  an  entry  by  a  drawbridge  on  the  west.  One  tradi^ 
tion  says  that  it  got  the  name  of  Cnthally  (wbidi  signiiea 
a  warm  sheltered  walk  or  avenue),  because  the  castk  all 
the  way  to  the  Tillage  of  Camwath  was  bordered  on  eadi 
side  by  full  grown  oaks  ;  and  what  seems  to  give  weight 
and  confirmation  to  this  tradition  is,  that  when  this  moss  ia 
dug  to  the  bottom  large  oaks  are  often  found,  some  of 
them  in  a  surprising  state  of  preservation,  considering  the 
amazing  depth  at  which  they  now  lie.  Besides  oaks  there 
are  also  Scotch  firs,  birches,  alder,  hazel,  &c.  found  at 
the  bottom  ;  some  of  the  nuts  appear  entire  till  handled, 
but  the  slightest  touch  breaks  them  to  pieces.  By  a  dif- 
ferent tradition,  it  is  said  that  Gilbert,  the  eighth  Lord 
Somervilc,  being  vain  enough  to  entertain  for  many  weeks 
James  the  Fifth  with  his  court  at  his  castle  of  Cauthally^ 
reduced  himself  so  much,  by  these  and  other  extravagan- 
cies, that  he  was  obliged  to  sell  the  whole  estate  to  the 
Lords  Marr  and  Buchaa,  and  betook  himself  to  the  lands 
of  Drum  in  Lothian,  which  it  appears  were  the  patri^ 
mony  of  his  eldest  son's  wife*    The  castle  is  at  presemi 
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idled  Cmtdaify  ;  ind  fli«t  naaic  is  said  to  lunre  been  be«^">1pMi; 
flowed  upoo  it  in  comeqaeace  of  die  extravagancies  of  its 
lot  lofd  of  the  name  of  Sonierv]le»  who  had  ereiy  daj  at 
Uf  table  a  bnllock  dressed  entire*  The  Lords  Marr  and 
Bochan  ponessed  it  for  near  a  oentnry.  It  doea  not  ap« 
pear,  however,  that  the j  mads  any  improvements  oo  ^ 
Aer  the  lands  or  villages ;  but  there  is  reasdn  to  believe 
dist  Lord  Marr  passed  a  considerable  part  of  his  tiaae  m 
LibertoQ ;  fiir  there  is  still  to  be  seen,  within  300  jrardf 
of  the  present  chorchp  the  vestige  of  an  old  hoase  called 
MarrU  walls  (probably  those  of  a  hunting  house)  ;  and 
naaiy  other  parts  of  the  lands  about  that  village  fure  called 
to  this  day  Mmrr^i  braes,  Marr^s  Jiie,  &c.  The  ^nunon 
people  even  point  out  the  place  where  the  horses  were 
washed  and  watered.  It  stands  at  the  distance  of  abou| 
900  yards  from  the  house.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  centuiy  this  great  estate  was  sold  to  Lord  Dal« 
siel,  afterwards  Earl  <tf  Camwath,  who  possessed  it  down 
to  1070>  when  it  was  purchased  by  President  Lockhart  at 
s  very  ea^  rate. 

In  the  parish  of  Covington,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Qyde,  are  four  ancient  enclosures  or  fortresses  of  a  circu« 
kr  form,  surrounded  with  one  or  more  deep  ditches.  In 
Ihe  same  neighbourhood,  on  a  hill  called  Wall- brae,  is 
t  cairn  or  heap  of  stones  of  187  yards  in  circumference. 
On  a  round  hill  at  the  foot  of  Tintoc  is  a  circle  formed  of 
great  stone-pillars,  erected  dose  to  each  other;  and  at  the 
distance  of  ten  yards  is  a  similar  enclosure.  Here  also  is 
a  large  artificial  mount.  The  adjacent  farm  is  called  the 
Shtr^-flatsi  a  name  which  gives  countenance  to  the  sup. 
position  that  at  this  spot  the  sheriff  was  accustomed  to  hold 
courts  to  administer  justice*  According  to  immemorist 
trsdition,  a  bullodrL's  hide  fiill  of  gold  lies  buried  in  thw 

pUoesbol  wftlvMiy  b—  yet  baMi  mlliriiHitly  JMnitfioUS  ft 
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^miyirifi.jj|r  it  np.     Covington  was  fbrmerlj  the  seat  of  a  £im3^ 
named  Zmdsay.    A  castle  was  built  here,  which  was  fi« 
nished  in  1442«    The  walls  of  the  rain  are  ten  feet  thick. 
A  single-handed  old  sword  having  been  found  here  has 
been  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  WailaciU  rword. 
pidfiBTtrtM.     In  the  confines  of  the  parish  of  Pittenain,  on  the  south, 
upon  high  ground,  the  vestiges  of  a  large  camp  or  fortifi« 
cation  are  still  very  visible.     It  contains  about  six  acrei^ 
which  form  an  irregular  figure  approaching  to  that  of  a 
circular  area.     The  wall  seems  to  have  been  veiy  thick 
and  high,  and  to  have  been  composed  chiefly  of  coarse 
stones';  many  of  them' a  kind  of  flag,  collected  probably 
from  the  adjoining  grounds ;  but  there  is  no  appearance 
I  of  mortar  or  cement.     It  is  situated  upon  the  side  of  a 
deep  moss,  within  which  at  a  little  distance  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  small  fort,  scarcely  including  a  rood  of  ground, 
which  has  evidently  been  connected  with  the  large  one 
by  a  passage  made  through  the  moss.     The  figure  of  this 
small  fortification  is  likewise  round,  and  the  li^all  of  it 
has  been  built  with  the  same  kind  of  stones.     The  large 
camp  includes  several  springs  of  cxcelJent  water.     Some 
urns  were  found  under  the  ruins  of  the  wall  a  great  many 
years  ago  by  some  people  who  were  digging  out  the  lar- 
ger stones  for  the  purpose  of  building.     "Each  of  them 
was  enclosed  within  four  flag-stones  set  on  edge  and  co- 
vered with  one  laid  flat.     In  a  house  now  in  ruins,  at  a 
place  called  the  C/owtum,  in  this  parish,  the  first  tea  that 
was  drank  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  said  to  have  been 
used  during  the  century  before  last.     It  had  been  brought 
from  Holland,  according  to  the  tradition,  by  Sir  Andrew 
Kennedy,  who  was  then  proprietor  of  that  part  of  the  pa- 
rish, and  who,  holding  the  ofiice  of  conservator  of  the 
Scottish  privileges  at  Campvere  in  Zealand,  had  received 
i)  as  a  present  from  the  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
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At  Douglas  we  find  little  to  mark  the  ancient  grandeur  Antiykkfc 
ef  the  most  powerful  of  the  Scottish  chieftains.  The  old  Donglaft 
castle  of  Douglas  was  burnt  by  accident  about  fortj  or 
fiftj  jears  ago.  ^Tbe  late  duke  in  his  lifetime  built  one 
wing  of  a  new  castle  of  verj  strong  and  elegant  work,  in 
which  there  are  between  fiftj  and  sixty  fire-rooms.  Thia 
wing  was  finished  by  Lord  Douglas ;  but  it  still  wants  a 
front  and  another  wing  to  complete  the  plan.  The  di« 
ning-room  is  a  most  elegant  one,  being  forty  feet  and  a 
half  long,  twenty  •five  feet  broad,  and  eighteen  feet  high. 
There  is  also  a  beautiful  hanging  stair,  which  is  much 
admired.  There  is  here  a  row  of  very  aged  ash-trees, 
which  tradition  says  were  used  in  very  barbarous  times 
by  the  lords  of  the  castle  lor  hanging  their  enemies.  The 
eld  church  here  was  called  St  Bride^s.  A  part  of  it  is 
still  kept  in  repair,  on  account  of  the  ancient  monuments 
in  it,  and  the  burying  vault.  In  this  old  church  and 
Taultthe  chiefs  of  the  family  of  Douglas  for  many  gene-* 
rations  appear  to  have  been  buried.  Among  the  rest  is 
a  duke  of  Touraine,  with  this  Latin  inscription  on  his 
monument :  Hicjacet  Archibahius  Douglas^  Dux  de  Tou^ 
leniiTy  Comes  de  Douglas  et  LongovUle^  Dominus  Galiovi" 
i'ucf  IVigtoftio',  et  Annandiay  locum  tenens  Regis  Scatter, 
Obiit  20to  Die  Mensis  Junii  1438.  The  lust  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Douglas  and  Lady  Lucy  Douglas  are  buried 
in  a  vault  in  the  new  church. 

The  remains  of  a  Roman  camp  are  to  be  seen  on  thcR^maa 
south  side  of  the  parish  of  Carstairs,  on  a  rising  ground  ^*"*P* 
near  the  Clyde.  The  camp  itself  is  an  exact  square  of 
six  acres;  and  notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  the  plough 
and  spade  to  destroy  the  works  of  that  great  people,  the 
prxtorium  is  still  visible,  and  the  walls  of  circumvallation 
pretty  entire.  Tlie  causeway  leading  to  the  camp  and 
^om  it  is  in  a  direct  liue,  and  can  be  traced  several  nules. 


Aptiyikjjfcfots  and  diahes  of  different  sizes^  and  instrtflnento  of  war 
and  sactifioey  bare  been  lately  ditcoTered.  Coins  of  variovs 
kinds  and  difierent  value  ha^^e  been  dug  up,  bearing  ihc  ia« 
scription  of  M.  Aurelins,  M.  AntoninuSy^u*  A  few  mika 
to  the  nordiward  of  this,  the  remains  of  a  RoaaAn  statioa  art 
fltill  evident  in  one  of  the  padLS  to  <hd  taatward  of  Qegw 
bom  house.  The  station  or  caftip  al  Qegbonif  General 
Roy  thinks,  was  the  wodi  of  Agrioohu  It  measures  OOt 
yards  in  kagA  hj  420  in  breadth,  capable  of  ffwi^aininf 
two  Roman  legions  on  the  Polybian  estahliidiaep^  or 
10,600  men ;  or  it  would  hold  one  legion  with  ita  9ii^ 
iliaries  on  a  much  higher  establiriunent.  Near  tbo  south* 
west  angle  of  this  cao^  there  is  a  small  port  or  redoiAt^ 
that  seems  either  to  have  joined  to  the  camp  itself,  or  to 
havebeenconnectedwidiitbymeaas  of  aline.  In  Lanark 
moor,  to  ibt  southward  of  Cleghom,  was  an  exploratory 
camp  of  the  Romans.  The  Roman  road^  by  the  camp  in 
the  parish  of  Carstaks,  appears  to  have  run  through  part 
•f  Lanark  moor*  From  thence  it  passes  Mouss  water  on 
Ae  eastward  of  Cleghom  bridge^  through  the  enclosures 
•f  Cleghom,  leaving  Agricola's  camp  on  the  right,  and  so 
on  by  CoUy-law,  Eallkadzow,  Coldstream,  and  Yuel 
Shields,  to  Balstane  near  Carluke,  bearing  the  name  of 
Watlingstreet,  or  rather  Biggar  road.  It  proceeds^  as  for* 
merly  mentioned,  along  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Clyde^ 
towards  the  great  Roman  wall  that  fortified  the  isthmus 
betwixt  the  waters  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  island* 

OldcaTerBib  Among  the  rocks  and  precipices  of  this  rugged,  but 
beaoti&l  part  of  the  country,  are  to  be  seen  the  remains 
of  hiding  places,  evidently  formed  by  a  sort  of  r«de  art, 
but  resembling  more  the  holes  of  fpxes  than  the  retreata 
or  strongholds  of  human  beings.  Thus  about  a  mile 
north  of  Lanark,  on  the  very  brink  of  Cartlane  craigs,  on 
Aa  north  of  the  Monsi^  aso  tf^  vestiges  of  one  old  strong- 


koU«   On  the  laad^ridt  there  are  tracet  of  a  double  ditch,  i^miyiiii^ 
which  dicloaes  about  half  a  rood  of  ground ;  and  on  the 
side  next  the  river  is  »  precipice  of  more  than  200  feel  of 
perpendicuhur  height.     There  are  no  traces  of  building 
excepting  some  artifidal  caves  or  covered  wa js.    One  of 
these,  which  was  purposelj  opened,  was  found  to  be  abont 
seven  or  eight  feet  in  length,  and  four  feet  wide,  mnnii^ 
in  a  bending  direction  towards  the  centre  of  the  enclosure 
bam,  the  brink  of  the  rock ;  the  height  about  three  feel 
and  a  half.    The  covered  waj  was  composed  of  huge 
klocka  of  £ree-stone,  rude  and  unpolished,  intermixed 
with  die  ccMnmon  moor-stone  of  the  countr  j.     It  was  aol 
arched  at  the  top,  bnt  the  stones  laid  horixontallj  one 
sbove  another,  still  approaching  nearer  and  nearer,  till 
Ae  ndes  farmed  a  junction  and  united  at  the  top.     In  tibc 
bottom  of  the  covered  way  was  a  &t  black  earth  inter- 
asixed  with  some  bones  in  the  state  bf  ashes.     Several 
alher  covered  wajs  or  hides,  like  the  above,  running  in 
diferent  direcdens,  still  exist,  altho*  not  hitherto  exfdored. 
The  skost  remarkable  thing  attendmg  these  vestiges  is, 
that  no  lime  or  mortar,  nor  the  smallest  appearance  of 
lime-rubbish,  is  to  be  found  among  the  ruins.     A  suspi- 
Mon  has  therefore  been  entertained,  that  thej  must  have 
been  erected  before  the  Romans  had  introduced  the  use  of 
mortar.    Near  the  fall  of  Stonebjres,  on  the  opposite  side 
•f  the  Cljde,  similar  covered  wajs  have  been  discovered,, 
in  which  were  found  two  querns,  or  hand-mills  for  grind- 
ing com,  among  deers  horns  and  bones  of  animals.     An- 
cient writers  do  no  doubt  describe  the  Scots  and  Picts  as 
issuing  out  of  narrow  holes  and  little  caverns,  like  rab- 
bits or  worms ;  and  it  is  possible,  as  such  works  have 
been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  that  these  majr 
have  been  used  as  temporary  liiding  places  by  the  natives 
when  their  wooden  huts  were  set  on  fire  by  aa  enemy.  In 
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Antiqttlticfcthe  same  neighbourboody  ih  the  parish  of  Carliikey  Ml 
indeed  in  most  quarters  here  upon  the  Cljde,  and  the  pre"* 
cipitous  banks  of  the  waters  which  fall  into  it,  are  to  be 
seen  the  remains  of  strong  towers,  which  here,  as  in  othet 
parts  of  the  country,  were  the  residence  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  district;  but  nothing- remarkable  h  now  known  con<« 
ceming  anj  of  them. 
The  Lm  At  the  distance  of  two  miles  below  Lanark  is  the  house 
^^'"^^'  of  Lee,  the  seat  of  Lockhart  McDonald,  Esq.  the  represen- 
tative of  a  very  ancient  family.  Here  is  kept  what  is 
called  the  Lee  penny,  far  famed  for  its  medicinal  virtues; 
some  particulars  in  the  history  of  which  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  mention.  -It  is  a  stone  of  dark  red  colour 
set  in  a  shilling  of  Edward  the  First,  and  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  &mily  since  the  year  1320  ;  that  is,  a 
little  after  the  death  of  Robert  Bruce. 

That  monarch  having  ordered  his  heart  to  be  carried 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  buried  there,  the  chief  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Douglas,  after  the  death  of  the  king,  undertook 
the  task  of  conveying  it  thither.  The  person,  however^ 
that  carried  the  heart  was  Simon  Locard  of  Lee,  who  ac- 
companied Douglas,  and  who,  from  this  circumstance, 
changed  his  name  to  Lockbeart  or  Lockhart^  and  got  a 
heart  within  a  lock  for  part  of  his  arms,  with  the  motto^ 
Corde  serrata  pando.  Having  taken  prisoner  a  Saracen 
prince,  his  wife  came  to  pay  the  ransom  ;  and  in  connt- 
ing  out  the  money  or  jewels,  this  stone  fell  out  of  her 
purse,  which  she  hastily  snatched  up.  This  exciting  the 
curiosity  of  Lockhart,  he  insisted,  that  without  its  being 
given  him,  the  captive  chief  should  not  be  relieved.  Find- 
jlng  Lockhart  determined,  she  at  last  consented,  yielded 
up  the  stone,  and  told  him  many  of  its  virtues :  vi%,  that 
it  cured  all  diseases  in  cattle,  and  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog 
^Oth  in  man  and  beast.    Many  arc  the  cures  which  are 


said  to  have  been  performed  hj  It ;  and  peopk  used  to^ntt^Hdo* 
come  from  all  parts  of  Scotland,  and  even  as  far  in  England 
as  Yorkshire,  to  get  the  water  in  which  the  stone  had  been 
dipped.  It  is  said  that  when  the  plague  was  last  at  New* 
casde,  the  inhabitants  sent  for  the  Lee  pennj,  and  gave  a 
bond  for  a  large  sum  in  trust  for  the  loan  ;  and  so  confi- 
dent were  thej  of  its  supposed  virtues,  that  thej  offered 
to  pajr  the  money  and  keep  the  penny,  which,  however, 
the  proprietor  refused.  The  most  remarkable  cure  said 
to  be  performed  upon  any  person  was  the  restoring  to 
health  Lady  fiaird  of  SauchtonhaU  near  Edinburgh,  wha  ' 
having  been  bit  by  a  mad  dog  had  all  the  alarming 
sjrmptonis  of  the  hydrophobia.  The  loan  of  this  famous 
penny  having  been  asked,  it  was  sent  and  used  for  s^ 
few  weeks ;  the  lady  daily  drinking  and  bathing  in  the 
water  it  wa$  dipped  in  till  she  recovered.  This  hap- 
pened ninety  years  ago ;  but  the  circumstance  is  very 
well  attested.  It  undoubtedly  confirms  the  ancient  say- 
ingy  that  imagination  kills  and  cures.  The  stone  was  al- 
ways used  by  dipping  it  in  water,  which  was  given  to 
the  diseased  persons  or  cattle  to  drink,  and  the  wound  or 
sore  was  also  washed  with  the  water. 

The  mills  of  Mauldsley  upon  Clyde  appear  to  have  Milk  of 
been  numerous.     They  were  in  ancient  times  of  much 
consequence  before  that  important  engine,  the  water-mill, 
existed  in  every  part  of  the  country.     There  was  for- 
merlj  a  wooden  bridge  (the  ve&tiges  of  which  are  yet  vi- 
sible) fitted  up  in  the  rocks  at  Milton,  to  make  the  com« 
munication  to  these  mills  easier  from  the  south  and  west 
OQ  the  opposite  side  of  the  Clyde ;  and  farmers  on  the 
east,  at  the  distance  of  about  seven  miles,  were  bound  by 
charters  to  grind  their  grain  at  the  mills  of  Mauldslie. 
It  appears  also  that  King  Robert  Bruce  was  proprietor  of 
these  mills  s  for  it  is  recorded  that  he  granted  ten  mcrkt 


Sterling  ont  o^  his  millB  of  Malddaj  (so  it  wts  then  writ- 
ten) for  the  porpose  of  keeping  a  lamp  coatimianj  ham^ 
iag  upon  the  tomb  of  St  Macfante  at  Lesmahago. 

liiMrin|[i>     This  St  Machute  is  saidto  hsire  been  a  biihop  and  cob* 

•"^^  ftssor  of  the  sixth  centory.  There  existed  at  Lesoudiagsr 
a  prioiy  dependent  on  the  abbej  at  Kelso  ^  but  all  UiaC 
remains  of  this  ancient  bnildiBg  is  a  square  tower  with 
battlements  upon  the  topa  of  the  walls*  It  is  now  corer* 
ed  with  a  paviKon  roof^  having  a  beUraj  on  the  top,  and 
serves  for  the  steeple  of  the  present  choreic  whidk  stands 
adjoining  to  it.  This  monasterj  was  founded  by  King 
David  the  First  in  the  year  1140.  The  church  belong* 
ing  to  it  was  dedicated  to  St  Mary.  This  chnrch,  which 
appears  by  die  marks  of  the  beams  in  the  wall  of  Ae 
tower  to  have  been  much  loftier  than  the  prcfsent  oQe^ 
has  been  twice  destroyed  by  fire  t  first  by  John  Plantage^ 
net,  brother  to  Edward  the  Thir^  king  of  England ;  and 
a  second  time  at  the  reformation,  when  alt  the  ancient 
monuments  and  relics  were  destroyed  by  the  refiwmers. 

ATondals  The  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Avondale  stand  upon  a  rocky 
eminence  at  the  town  of  Strathaven,  over  a  small  water 
called  Pomilion,  which  falls  into  the  Avon  about  a  mile 
below*  It  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  with  turrets 
at  certain  distances,  and  the  entrance  was  secured  by  a 
drawbridge.  This  and  the  castle  of  Arran  were  alter^* 
nately  the  residence  of  Ann  Duchess  of  Hamilton  during 
the  usurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  This  lady  did  not 
die  till  the  year  1716,  after  which  the  castle  of  Avondale 

t>ni0c]of.  was  no  longer  kept  in  repair.  In  this  neighbourhood  is  a 
place  called  Drumclog,  amidst  boggy  ground,  celebrated 
for  a  rencounter  between  the  covenanters  and  a  party  of 
dragoons  under  Graham  of  Claverhouse.  On  Sunday 
the  1st  of  June  1679,  the  covenanters  had  assembled  for 
divine  service  at  Drumclog  to  the  number  of  about  S0# 
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fadii  iiiat  they  might  not  be  surprised  oy  a  sudacn  at- -^^^W^j^St 
tack,  they  had  placed  a  watch  on  Loudon  hill,  a  remark-^ 
able  eminence  about  a  mile  distant^  commanding  a  view 
of  the  whole  eountry*  Captain  Graham  of  ClaTcrhouse^ 
afterwards  Viscount  of  Dundee^  being  apprised  of  thd 
meeting,  marched  the  morning  of  the  same  day  froih  Ha* 
milton  with  his  cavalry.  They  were  spied  by  the  watch- 
shortly  after  they  passed  Strathaven^  who  ran  and  inform* 
ed  their  brethren  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Aftet 
prayer  by  (heir  minister  Mr  William  Hatnilton^  who  act- 
ed likewise  as  commanding  officer^  they  drew  up  in  or^ 
der,  tck>k  their  station^  and  gave  the  Soldiers  a  reception 
very  different  from  what  they  expected.  Thirty  of  then! 
\relre  killed  i  Captain  Graham  had  his  horse  shot  under 
him,  and  made  a  very  narrow  escape  ;  the  covenanters 
iost  only  A  very  feVfr  men.  Their  horses  were  a  great 
inciUnbraLnee  to  the  dragodns^  the  place  of  action  being 
tlmost  surrounded  by  swampy  ground.  Had  the  cove^ 
nanterS  pursued  their  advantage^  it  is  believed  that  they 
night  have  cut  the  whole  party  to  pieces.  The  success 
of  the  eov^anters  on  this  occasion  encouraged  them  to 
muster  an  army  of  8000  men  about  three  weeks  afterward 
at  Bothwell  bridge^  and  dispute  that  passage  with  the 
king's  forces  commanued  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth. 
Herej  however^  they  were  defeated  with  great  slau^hter^ 
and  1200  of  them  taken  prisonetSi  After  the  battle  the 
duke  marched  his  army  into  this  parish^  with  the  view^ 
as  was  apprehended,  of  revenging  the  affair  of  Drum^ 
elog ;  but  after  remaining  for  a  few  days,  during  which 
the  cavalry  ate  up  most  of  the  grain  in  the  country,  the 
army  retired  without  doing  any  mischief.  The  men  were 
under  good  discipline^  and  the  duke  behaved  in  every  r6* 
spect  with  a  generosity  becoming  his  high  rank. 

About  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Hamilton^  on  the  weiU 
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Aatiqaitlei.  em  bank  of  the  Avon,  in  the  duke^s  great  park,  are  to  be 
Cadcfiw  seen  the  remains  of  the  ancient  manor-house,  called  Cad" 
Kcru)  castle.  It  was  destroyed  bj  the  Regent  Murray's 
army  after  the  battle  of  Langside,  and  has  never  been  re- 
paired. On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Avon  is  an  imitatioii 
of  a  ruin  executed  from  a  design  of  the  Elder  Adam.  It 
was  built  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  in  1730,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  intended  as  a  representation  of  Chatelhe- 
rault  in  France  ;  of  which  his  ancestors  were  dukes.  Be* 
sides  this  castle  there  are  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood 
the  vestiges  of  some  inferior  ones,  of  which  nothing  it 
known.  In  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  park  here,  formerly 
grazed  the  wild  cows  mentioned  by  naturalists  as  an  unta- 
med breed.  They  seemed  to  differ  in  nothing  from  the 
domestic  kind,  excepting  that  they  were  all  over  white, 
with  black  or  brown  ears  and  muzzles,  and,  from  their 
manner  of  life,  very  shy,  and  even  fierce  when  they  had 
not  room  to  fly.  They  were  exterminated,  from  econo- 
mical motives,  about  the  year  1 760. 
Catrnt.  Jn  this  part  of  the  country,  mounts  of  earth,  and  cairns 
or  heaps  of  stones,  formerly  existed  in  a1)undance ;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  progress  of  improvements,  the 
cairns  have  been  in  general  used  as  cheap  stone-quarries. 
They  were  uniformly  found  to  have  been  burying-places, 
containing  urns,  stone- cofHns,  and  human  skeletons.  Such 
of  the  artificial  mounts  of  earth  as  have  been  demolished 
were  found  to  contain  similar  objects  ;  and  that  they  had 
all  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  The  con- 
^<  struction  of  cairns  differs  considerably.  Independent  of 
the  circumstance  that  some  of  these  ancient  sepulchres  are 
constructed  not  of  stones,  but  of  earth,  it  may  be  remark- 
ed, that  in  some  the  stones  are  large,  in  others  not,  and 
S9me  are  composed  of  earth  and  stones.  They  are  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  ;  while  not  a  few  urns  and  coffins  have  been 
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found  buried  in  the  earth  where  not  the  smallest  trace  of  An^W^tiM- 
ft  cairn  could  be  seen.  In  some  places  thej  are  oblong, 
and  in  others  bell-shaped  or  conical.  Not  a  few  are  sur- 
rounded with  trenches  or  rows  of  stones ;  and  sometimes 
the  top  is  ornamented  with,  a  large  stone,  thought  to  have 
been  used  as  an  altar,  on  which  victims  to  the  dead 
were  offered.  Borlase  (Antiquities  of  Cornwall)  informs 
us,  that  Harold  employed  his  whole  armj,  and  a  great 
Dumber  of  oxen,  in  drawing  one  vast  stone  to  crown  the 
monument  of  his  mother.  '  Not  unfrequentlj  cairns  were 
erected  to  the  memory  of  some  great  personage  who  maj 
have  died  abroad  or  perished  in  the  sea.  This  maj 
be  the  reason  whj  so  many  empty  coffins  are  found  even 
in  the  largest;  and  whj  these  coffins  are  accompanied 
with  the  bones  of  victims  that  were  slain  to  the  shades 
of  the  person  whose  memory  was  perpettiated  by  the 
mound. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  Clyde,  near  the  centre  Dalsel 
of  the  parish  of  Dalzel,  the  Roman  road  has  at  one  spot 
been  preserved  entire,  so  as  to  point  out  the  line  to  af- 
ter times ;  the  cross  stone,  the  emblem  of  the  barons 
jurisdictions,  being  placed  upon  if,  and  that  fenced  and  se- 
cured by  a  large  clump  of  trees  planted  around.  At  this 
place  lies  a  large  heap  of  the  cinders  of  the  Roman  forges 
still  untouched.  Along  this  ancient  road,  at  the  western 
boimdary  of  the  parish,  upon  a  steep  bank,  over  the  river 
Calder,  are  the  remains  of  a  pratorium  or  Roman  encamp- 
ment. Little  more  than  thirty  years  ago  it  was  pretty 
entire  ;  but  cultivation  has  now  greatly  encroached  upon 
it.  At  the  foot  of  the  bank  there  is  a  semicircular  arch 
over  the  river  of  good  masonry,  and  very  uncommon  con- 
struction, which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Ronlans.  In  the  same  neighbourhood,  adjoining  to  the 
snodem  mansion-house  of  Dalzel,  the  ancient  tower  or 
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Antiquitiet.  castle  of  the  baronj  is  kept  in  repair,  on  account  of  iu^ 
antiquitj.  It  is  a  high  Gothic  building  with  battlements 
and  loop-holes  on  the  top,  and  a  foot-path  passed  round 
on  its  inside  ;  but  its  age  is  not  known.  The  old  church' 
here  was  a  cnaplenarj  dedicated  to  St  Patrieky  and  de* 
pendent  on  the  abbe j  of  PaisTe j«  TIm  founi  for  holy  wa* 
ter  still  remains  in  the  waif. 
Bothwcl  The  castle  of  Bothwell  is  a  hobfe  mdnflRHent  of  anU- 
^  quitj,  and  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  magnificent  ruins  in 

Scotland.  The  structure  itsetf  h  superb,  and  all  tlie  neigh- 
bouring objects  have  an^  aspeet  of  grandeur.  The  Cljde 
takes  a  fine  sweep  round  the  castle  ;  the  breadth  of  the 
river  is  here  considerable  ;  the  stream  spreads  over  a  flat 
rock  J  bottom ;  the  banks  on  both  sides  are  vetfy '  Kf)^^ 
and  adorned  witfi  natural  wood.  On  the  sonthtni  aide  it 
the  craig  of  Blantjre,  with  an  ecclesiastiqil  rum  ikpoo  the 
brink  of  the  perpendicular  rock  ;  while  oa  the  northem^ 
bank  of  the  Clyde  stands  the  castle  of  Bothwell,  with  ar 
bold  aspect  to  the  south,  rearing  its  lofty  towers  at  bothr 
ends. 

The  whole  work  is  executed  with  polished  stone  of  ar 
red  colour.  The  roofs  of  the  a:pirtments  are  very  lofty  ^ 
what  of  it  remains  occupies  a  space  in  length  234  feet, 
and  in  breadth  99  feet  over  the  walls.  The  lodgings  are 
confined  to  the  east  and  west  ends,  and  many  of  them  suf- 
ficiently distinguished.  The  chapel  is  marked  with  m 
number  of  small  windows,  and,  like  a  chamber  of  state 
off  it,  with  two  large  windows  to  the  south.  The  old 
well  in  the  comer  of  one  of  the  towers,  penetrating  thro* 
the  rock  to  a  good  spring,  was  discovered  a  few  years 
since.  The  stair  of  one  of  the  highest  towers  is  almost 
entire  to  the  top,  which  presents  an  immense  height  above 
the  river.  The  court  in  the  middle  was  probably  design- 
ed to  contain  tbe  cattle  and  provisions  in  case  of  an  as« 
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taoh;  an  arrangement  peculiar  to  many  ancient  castles.  Antiyi.oci, 
The  entry  is  on  the  north,  about  the  middle  of  the  wall ; 
JTcstigcs  of  the  fosse  are  yet  visible.     It  appears  to  have 
teen  built  and  enlarged  at  different  times,  and  by  the  se- 
veral proprietors  who  occupied  it.  This  castle  is  known  to 
luve  belonged  to  a  variety  of  persons.    Edward  the  First 
of  England   granted  it  to  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  his  governor  for  the  south  of  Scotland.     Ro- 
bert Bru^  afterwards  granl.ed  it  to  Andrew  Murray  Lord 
3othwel]^  who  had  married  Christian,  the  sister  of  that 
king.    Archibald  Earl  of  Douglas  next  obtained  it  by 
Banyiini;  the  heiress  of  that  marriage.     After  the  forfeitr 
ore  of  the  Dou^lasse^  it  was  granted  to  the  Cric|itons ;   - 
and  oa  fheir  forfeiture  it  was  bestowed  by  James  the 
.^*rd  on  John  Ramsay,  his  favourite.     He  being  also 
forfeited,  King  James  the  Fourth  granted  it  to  Adam 
Hepbun  Lord  Hailes,  whom  he  created  Earl  of  Both- 
well.     It  again  returned  to  the  crown  on  the  forfeiting  of 
James  Earl  of  Bothwell  for  the  murder  of  Lord  Damley, 
father  to  King  James  the  Sixth.     This  last  king  granted 
it  to  Francis  Stuart,  son  of  John  abbot  of  Kelso,  who 
was  natural  son  to  King  James  the  Fifth  ;  he  being  for- 
feited, his  estates  were  granted  to  the  Lairds  of  Buccleugh 
and  Roxburgh,  from  whom  the  Marqifis  of  Hamilton  ap. 
quired  the  superiority  of  this  estate.     But  it  would  ap- 
pear that,  previous  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  Earls  of  Both- 
weli,  the  castle  had  been  alienated  to  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
in  exchange  for  the  lordship  of  Liddesdale  ;  so  that  in  this 
way  it  returned  to  the  family  of  Douglas.     The  priory  Prioryof 
of  Blantyre,  opposite,  was  founded  in  the  thirteenth  centu-       ^^* 
Tj  ;  and  a  prior  of  this  monastery  was  one  of  the  Scottish 
commissioners  appointed  to  negociate  the  ransom  of  King 
Davi4  Bruce,  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Durham  in 
^4C.    Thus  upon  this  spot,  to  whatever  point  we  turn. 
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Amiqnit'ci  and  whether  wc  consider  the  majestic  ruins  around  us,  or 
the  singular  variety  of  changes  in  their  history,  which 
have  occurred  during  the  lapse  of  ages,  few  places  will 
be  found  affording  such  awful  monuments  of  the  devasta- 
tions produced  by  time.  We  are  reminded  of  the  word 
of  the  poet;. 

Time  has  seen,  thit  lifts  the  low. 

And  kvel  Ujs  the  bftj  hr«w  | 

Has  seen  this  hrokeD  pile  complete. 

Big  with  the  Tanicies  cf  state. 
A  little  mle*  a  little  swa^i 
A  sun-beam  in  t  winter's  day, 
Is  ail  thi  proad  and  mighty  have 
Between  the  cradle  and  the  grat e>       PaiollL 

-  Bothwell  church  is  an  old  structure  In  the  Gothic  style^ 
seventy  feet  in  length  over  the  walls  and  thirty-nine  in 
breadth*.  It  is  covered  with  large  polished  stones  laid 
over  an  arched  roof.  The  whole  edifice  is  composed  of 
stone  strengthened  by  pilasters  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
roof.  The  date  of  its  construction  is  not  known ;  but  the 
Douglas  arms  are  upon  one  of  the  windows  quartered  with 
the  royal,  probably  alluding  to  the  marriage  of  the  Earl 
of  Douglas  with  the  heiress  of  Bothwell,  who  was  grand- 
daughter of  Robert  Bruce. 

The  south  side  of  the  bridge  of  Bothwell  was  the  scene 
of  the  engagement  already  mentioned  between  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  and  a  party  of  the  covenanters  in  the  reiga 
of  Ciiarles  tlie  Second ;  400  of  the  covenanters  were  kill- 
ed, and  1200  taken  prisoners. 

In  the  parish  of  Shotts,  on  the  north  bank  of  one  of  the 
streams  cal*cd  Calder,  in  the  middle  of  the  steep  rock. 
upon  Aviiich  the  liouse  of  Cleland  stands,  is  a  large  natural 
cavty  whic!)  li?d  been  partly  improven  by  art,  capable  of 
holding  forty  or  fifty  men,  of  difficult  access.  The  entry 
was  secured  by  a  door  and  an  iron  gate  fixed  in  the  solid 
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rock.  The  fire-place,  and  part  of  the  chimnej  and  floor,  Antiguitki. 
still  remain.  The  tradition  is,  that  it  had  been  used  as  a 
ylace  of  concealment  in  tlie  troublesome  timet  of  the 
country,  as  far  back  as  the  gallant  patriot  Sir  William 
Wallace ;  perhaps  by  the  hero  himself  and  his  trusty 
band  ;  also  during  the  violent  feuds  between  the  houses  of 
Cleland  and  Lauchope ;  and  especially  in  the  convulsions 
-mK  this  country  imder  the  last  of  the  Stuarts. 

In  the  parish  of  Ruthcrglen,  a  ditch  around  an  ancient 
mound  of  earth  being  enlarged,t  for  the  purpose  of  being 
converted  into  a  fish-pond,  a  passage  six  feet  broad  was 
discovered^  laid  with  unhewn  stones,  leading  to  the  top  of 
the  mount.  Near  to  this  passage  were  dug  up  two  brass 
or  copper  vessels,  each  capable  of  holding  about  an  £ng« 
lish  quart,  with  broad  handles  of  about  nine  inches  in 
length.  The  mount  is  about  12  feet  in  height,  260  round 
the  base,  and  108  round  the  area  on  ^the  top.  In  the 
middle  of  this  srea^  a  foot  and  a  half  below  the  surface^ 
was  discovered  a  flat  whin-stone,  about  18  inches  diameter, 
having  a  large  hole  cut  through  the  middle,  and  a  smaller 
one  near  the  edge.  Besides  the  stone  were  foimd  three 
•f  these  ancient  rings  or  beads  called  in  Scotland  adder^ 
ii^fui,  or  in  England  maie-stones.  The  colour  of  the 
rings  in  question  was  of  a  fine  green,  apparently  formed 
•f  a  sort  of  glass,  with  the  enamel  pretty  entire  ;  the 
perforation  through  the  middle  being  remarkably  wide. 

The  account  which  in  Scotland  is  usually  given  of  Addei- 
the  formation  of  the  addev'ttone  is  abundantly  marvellous. 
The  common  report  is,  that  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year 
a  great  number  of  adders  assemble  together,  and  that  tht 
largest  among  them  casts  his  skin,  which  he  does,  by  quick 
convulsions  of  his  body.  Through  this  skin  the  rest  of  the 
serpents  force  their  way  with  great  agility  ;  every  on^  al 
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Aytiyititi.  passing  thro'  leaving  a  slime  or  slough  behind  hioi.  B7  df« 
grees  the  skin  becomes  oonsiderabl j  thick,  and  upon  drj^ 
ing  takes  the  form  In  which  it  is  afterwards  fonnd.  Ta 
come  near  the  adders  while  thus  employed  is  said  to  be' 
attended  with  no  small  danger.  A  circumstance  which  in 
reported  to  liave  happened  in  Mossflanders,  a  well-known 
peat-moss,  Ijing  tn  the  counties  of  Stirling  and  Perth,  is 
frequently  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  this.  A  man  traveU 
ling  through  the  moss,  as  the  ^tory  says,  chanced  to  pass 
very  near  the  place  where  a  great  number  of  serpents  were 
employtd  making  a  stone,  Being  perceived  by  them, 
they  instantly  set  up  a  horrid  hissing,  and  with  one  ae^ 
cord  darted  after  the  man,  who  was  forced  to  flee  with  all 
his  might  to  save  his  life.  At  lengthy  finding  himself  a* 
bout  to  be  overtaken  by  his  incensed  pursuers,  he  threw 
away  his  plaid  that  he  might  run  with  greater  speed.  By 
this  circumstance  he  made  a  fortunate  escape  ;  for  return* 
ing  next  day,  in  search  of  thp  plaid,  he  faund  it  fiill  of 
holes  made  by  the  adders,  who  had  forced  themselves 
dirough  it|  and  thereby  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  theis 
imaginary  enemy^  The  adder-stone,  thus  produced,  op 
the  beads  and  rings  substituted  ii)  its  place,  is  thought  bj( 
superstitious  people  to  possess  many  wonderful  properties* 
It  is  used  as  a  charm  to  insure  prosperity,  and  to  prevent 
the  malicious  attacks  of  evil  spirits.  In  this  case,  it  muss 
be  closely  kept  in  an  iron-box,  to  secure  it  from  theytff^ 
rUSf  who  are  supposed  to  have  an  utter  abhorrence  at 
iron.  It  is  also  worn  as  an  atnulet  about  the  necks  of 
children,  to  cure  sore  eyes  and  chincough,  and  some  other 
diseases,  and  to  assist  them  in  cutting  their  teeth.  It  ia 
sometimes  boiled  in  water,  as  a  specific  for  diseases  ii^ 
cattle:  but  frequently  the  cure  is  supposed  to  be  perform^ 
«4  by  only  rubbing  with  the  sto^e  the  part  affected. 
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The  account  given  in  England  of  the  snake»stones  UAntiyitie^ 
■^^Mrlj  similar.     ^  Of  these  the  vulgar  opinion  in  Com-Snake* 
'^^all,  and  most  parts  of  Wales,  is,  that  they  arc  produced*""*^ 
^^"^rough  all  Cornwall  by  snakes  joining  their  heads  toge* 
"^  Vier  and  hissing,  which  forms  a  kind  of  babble  like  % 
^  i.ng  about  the  head  of  one  of  them,  which  the  rest,  by 
^fc^atinual  hissing,  blow  on  till  it  comes  off  at  the  tailp 
"^^hen  it  immediately  hardens  and  resembles  a  glass*ring. 
'Whoever  found  it  was  to  prosper  in  all  his  undertakings, 
"These  rings  are  called  glaen  nadrsedb^  or  gemma  angutmtm 
ClfM  in  Irish  signifie:»  glass.  In  Monmouthshire  they  arc 
called  moist  mag/,  and  corruptly  glaem  for  glaen.     They 
are  small  glass-amulets,  commonly  about  half  as  wide  as 
our  finger-rings,  but  much  thicker,  usually  of  a  green 
colour,  though  ^me  are  blue,  and  others  curiously  wa«« 
red  with  blue,  red,  and  white.     M'Lhuyd  has  seen  tw» 
•r  three  earthen  rings  pf  this  kind,  but  glaze^  with  blue^ 
and  adorned  ^ith  tr^sverse  streaks  or  furrows  on  the  out- 
«de«     The  smallest  of  them  might  be  supposed  to  have 
been  glass-beads  worn  for  ornaments  by  the  Romans.  ^>e« 
cause  some  quantities  of  them,  with  several  amber-beads, 
had  been  lately  discovered  in  a  stone* pit  near  Grardford  in 
Berkshire,  where  they  also  dug  up  Roman  coins,  skele- 
tons, and  pieces  of  arms  and  armour.     But  it  ms^y  be  ob« 
jected,  that  a  battle  being  fought  between  thp  Romans  and 
Britons,  as  appears  by  the  bones  and  arms,  these  glass- 
beads  might  as  properly  belong  to  the  latter.    And  indeed 
it  seems  very  likely  that  these  snake*stones,  as  we  call 
them,  were  used  as  charms  or  amulets  among  the  Druids 
•f  Britain  on  the  same  occasion  as  the  snake-eggs  among 
the  Gaulish  Druids.     For  Pliny,  who  lived  when  these 
priests  were  in  request,  and  saw  one  of  these  snake-eggs^ 
gives  the  same  account  of  the  origin  of  them  as  our  com^ 
pon  peo^  do  of  their  glaia  aair»    ^  There  is  (says  thai 
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Antignlties,  nttoTklist)  a  kind  of  egg  in  great  repute  bk  Ganl  diirr* 
garded  (omissum)  bj  tlie  Greeks.  A  number  of  saakea 
in  summer,  rolling  together,  form  themselves  into  a  kind  of 
mass  with  the  saliva  of  their  mouth  and  froth  of  their  bo- 
dies, and  produce  what  is  called  the  angumum  or  snake's 
egg.  The  Druids  saj^that  bj  their  hissing  it  is  borne  up 
into  the  air,  and  must  be  caught  in  a  mantle  before  it 
reaches  the  earth.  The  person  who  catches  it  must  escape 
on  horseback,  for  the  snakes  will  pursue  him  till  thej 
are  stopped  hy  a  river.  The  proof  of  it  is  if  it  floats 
in  the  stream  even  when  set  in  gold.  As  the  magi- 
cians know  how  to  conceal  their  secret  arts,  thej  pretend 
it  must  be  caught  in  a  certain  period  of  the  moon,  as  if 
it  was  in  the  power  of  man  to  influence  the  operation  of 
the  snakes^  I  have  seen  one  of  these  eggs,  about  4he  siza 
of  a  small  round  apple,  covered  with  a  cartilaginous  crusty 
like  the  claws  of  the  arms  of  the  polybus,  and  used  as  a 
Druidical  symbol.  It  ia  said  to  be  wonderfnllj  effica-* 
cious  in  promoting  of  law-suits,  and  procuring  favour-* 
able  audiences  of  princes  ^  insomuch,  that  I  am  well  assu- 
red a  Roman  knight  among  the  Vocentii  was  put  to  death 
by  the  late  Emperor  Claudius  merely  for  having  one  of 
them  in  his  bosom  at  a  trial.*  Thus  (continues  M^Lhuyd) 
we  find  it  very  evident  that  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar  con- 
ceming  the  generation  of  these  adder-beads  or  snake* 
stones  is  no  other  than  a  relic  of  superstition  or  perhaps 
imposture  of  the  Druids ;  but  whether  what  we  call 
snake-stones  be  the  very  same  amulets  that  the  British 
Druids  made  use  of,  or  whether  this  fiibulous  origin  waa 
ascribed  formerly  to  the  same  thing,  and  in  after  times  ap- 
plied to  these  glass  beads,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  deter- 
mine. Dr  Borlase,  who  had  penetrated  more  deeply  into 
Ihe  Druidical  monuments  of  this  kingdom  than  any  other 
writer  befone  or  lince,  observes^  that  instead  of  the  natu^ 
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lal  anguitmm,  which  must  have  been  very  rare,  artificial  ^i^n^tiei^ 
rings  of  stone,  glass,  and  sometimes  baked  clay  *,  wero 
substituted  as  of  equal  validity  f ." 

It  may  be  observed,  that  as  these  sort  of  beads  or  rings 
appear  to  be  made  of  the  old  Egyptian  paste  or  glass  an* 
ciently  so  much  admired  in  Europe,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  they  were  originally  brought  from  the  east, 
and  afterwards  worn  as  an  amulet  or  charm  by  the  less  in« 
telligent  people  of  the  west.  It  is  observed  in  the  **  In* 
troduction  to  Tassie's -Gems  by  R.  S.  Raspe,"  that  '^the 
famous  old  glass-manufactures  of  Egypt,  Tyre,  and  Si- 
don,  which  furnished  the  Phcenicians  with  great  and  va^ 
xious  objects  of  exportation  to  all  Europe,  and  to  the  re* 
motest  nations,  would  of  course  very  soon  furnish  their  sa- 
gacious neighbours,  the  Greeks,  with  the  very  best  mate* 
xials  for  speculation  and  imitation.  In  Egypt  they  made,  in 
the  remotest  antiquity,  rich  coloured  glass  and  enamels,  of 
which  various  proofs  are  found  amongst  the  Egyptian. an* 
tiquities,  and  the  traders  dispersed  them  over  all  the  world 
in  various  forms,  even  that  of  glass- beads  ;  and,  we  have 
Tery  good  reason  to  apprehend,  for  purposes  similar  to 
diose  for  which  our  Christian  traders  in  slaves  manufac- 
ture and  export  them  to  the  coast  of  Guinea  and  Mada- 
gascar. Such  glass- beads,  sometimes  curious  and  appa- 
rently Phoenician  workmanship,  and  here  in  England  erro- 
Beously  enough  called  Druids  beads,  are  frequently  found 
in  the  urns  and  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  barbarous 
nations  which  the  Phoenicians  formerly  visited,  for  the  lau- 
dable purpose  of  bartering  baubles  for  amber,  gold,  tin, 
slaves,  girls,  and  other  valuable  commodities/' 


^  In  the  year  1790,  one  of  conieliaxi  wit  found  at  Batter  Olentofe,  10 
Hie  ptftfh  of  New  Monkland. 
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Antjqnitin.  The  housc  of  Castlemilk  is  here  worthy  of  notice,  on>*- 
Cuciemllk.  count  of  its  connection  with  ancient  events.  It  ii  situated 
on  the  northern  declivity  of  Calhitin  hills,  in  the  parish  of 
Carmunnoek,  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  town  of 
Rmherglen.  It  is  the  family-seat  of  Sir  John  Stewart  of 
Casllemilk,  Baronet.  This  ancient  place  was  for  centu- 
ries past  called  Castletown  or  Casseltowo,  but  now  more 
firequently  Castlemilk  or  Castelmtlk,  from  the  Castle,  of 
Milk,  z  river  in  Annandale,  in  the  county  of  Dumfries-, 
which  castle  was  anciently  possessed  by  the  ancestors  of 
this  family.  The  old  building,  the  age  of  which  is  not 
known,  is  pretty  large,  and  is  of  a  yery  ancient  construc- 
tion. The  walls  are  extremely  thick,  and  terminate  abovs. 
in  a  strong  battlement.  Originally  the  windows  were  few 
and  narrow,  and  the  stairs  very  strait.  The  whole  build- 
ing is  kept  in  excellent  repair,  and  contains  not  a  few 
commodious  apartments.  The  most  remarkable  is  one 
that  goes  under  the  name  of  ^uefn  Mary'i  room,  because 
fas  report  says)  her  Majesty  lodged  in  it  the  night  be- 
fore the  batlle  of  Langside.  The  ceiling  of  this  memo- 
rable room  is  ornamented  with  the  arms  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland  in  the  Stuart  line,  and  with  the  arms  of  all  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe  with  whom  the  Stuarts  were 
connected.  Several  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
house,  by  which  it  is  rendered  very  commodious.  The 
pleasure-grounds  have  been  laid  out  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Few  places  in  Scotland  enjoy  a  more  agreeable  si- 
tuation. It  commands  a  prospect  which,  for  a  mixed  va- 
riety of  extensive,  majestic,  rich,  and  bcautifui  objects, 
is  probably  not  equalled  anywhere  in  Scotland  ;  as  it 
takes  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  with  the  strath  of  Clyde, 
filled  with  prospering  manufactures;  whilst  the  vast  and 
far-distant  mountains  of  Lennox,  Argyle,  Perthshire,  &e. 
ausgling  with  the  sky,  tcrminste  tht  yiew. 
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fn  the  pari  A  of  Calder  is  pointed  out  the  spot,  called -^^^^^^^^^ 
kob  Roys  towftf  at  ivhich,  on  the  11th  September  1303^ 
fiir  William  Wallace  was  betrayed  bj  Sir  John  Mon- 
teith  to  Edward  the  First  of  England.  An  oaken  joist, 
which  made  part  of  a  bam  in  which  the  Scottish  hero 
was  taken,  is  still  exhibited. 

In  the  parish  of  Go  van,  about  two  miles  south- cast  of 
the  churchy  are  the  remains  of  an  old  castle  of  consider- 
able  strengths  Ovet  a  door  of  it  is  the  date  1585,  and 
an  inscription^  bearing  that  it  was  built  "by  Sir  John 
Maxwell  of  PoUodk,  in  whose  family  it  still  conti* 
Bues.  On  an  elevated  situation^  near  to  the  water  called 
Kfhin,  in  the  same  parish,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  Clyde,  are  the  ruins  of  the  country  residence  of  the 
ancient  bishops  of  Glasgow.  The  property  called  Par^ 
tick  was  granted  by  David  the  First  to  these  prelates. 
Near  the  village  of  Govan  is  an  artificial  mound  of  earth, 
whose  diameter  at  the  base  is  150  feet,  and  at  the  top 
102  feet. 

The  royal  boroughs  in  this  county  ate,  Lanark,  Ru-  ^^ytX 
tlierglen,  and  Glasgow.     The  last  of  these  is  of  so  much'®"K^ 
importance  that  we  shall  consider  it  separately  and  apart 
from  the  tountjr  in  which  it  is  situated. 

The  royal  borough  of  tranark,  from  which  the  Cotlntyi^mi^jp^ 
derives  its  name,  is  of  very  great  antiquity.  At  this  place 
the  country  ascends  rapidly  from  the  Clyde  towards  the 
northeast  and  the  south-west.  On  the  north  eastern  ascent, 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  river,  stands  the 
town.  It  consists  of  a  principal  street,  which  is  very 
spacious,  and  which  descends  in  a  direction  towards  the 
Clyde.  From  the  foot  of  this  principal  street,  where  the 
church  and  town-house  stand,  a  variety  of  inferior  and 
more  narrow  streets  branch  off  in  different  directions. 
Th^  distinctioui  to  a  stranger,  between  an  inland  borough 
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^■"""fc-    wad  a  larje  village  in  Scotland  is  chidlj  tliis^  tbat  as  Ac 
faoroajirhs  have  a  political  ronsrimrian  and  paUw  fimds^ 
thej  are  enahled  t»  pave  the  streea  of  the  town,  wliidi 
cannot  always  be  done  ml  villages.     The  pczncipal  streets 
of  Lanark  near  the  centre  of  the   town  are,  npoo  the 
whole,  well  paved  with  whin-atone.     The   coounBiixt^ 
enjoj  the  propert j  of  a  common,  raTled  Lamari  moor, 
consisting  of  aboat  I5Q0  acres.    As  this  mode  of  holding 
property  prevents  the  poisxbilxtj  of  its  improvement,  it  is 
of  very  lirrle  value  -,  hat  about  ten  years  ago  the  magi* 
strates  granted  a  &a  of  about  300  acres  of  it  to  an  indi* 
vidual,  upon  a  fini^right;  at  a  reserved  rent  of  five  shil- 
lings f€r  acre  ;  and  efforts  have  been  socoessfiillj  made 
to  improve  this  part.     This  was  an  extremely  doll  place 
tin  within  these  fifteen  ycars^  that  Mx  Dak  erected  the 
great  cotton-mills,  formerly  noticed,  immediately  below 
the  Gsra  Linn.     Not  only  was  a  consderable  addition 
thus  made  to  the  popolation  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  a 
degree  of  activity,  previously  unknown,  was  introduced 
into  every  department  of  business.  Lanark  is  said  to  have 
Cade,     been  anciently  fcrtiSed.    Bat  no  vestiges  of  such  works 
can  be  now  discovered  ;  but  b«Io;v  the  town,  that  is,  be- 
tween it  and  the  river,  is  the  Casdehill,  which  has  some- 
what the  appearance  of  an  artificial  mount,  and  perhaps 
was  originally  fortified  by  the  Romans,  as  General  Roj 
makes  mention  of  a  fine  silver  fasutina  that  was  found 
here.     Upon  this  hill  there  formerly  stood  a  castle  which 
tradition  ascribes  to  David  the  First.     The  charter  bj 
WUliam  the  Lyon  in  favour  of  the  town  of  Air  is  dated 
from  this  castle,  or  at  Lanark,  arnio  1197  ;  and  there  are 
still  in  its  neighbourhood  places  called  Kingson^s  imnv^ 
Kingson^s  itaiu^  and  KingsotCs  moss,  which  favours  the 
tradition  of  its  having  been  a  royal  residence.     That  it 
belonged  to  the  crown  appears  from  the  negdciation  be* 
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tween  John  Baliol  and  Philip  of  France  in  1298,  where  L»mA  ^ 
Philip  agrees  to  give  his  niece,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  in  marriage  to  the  son  and  heir  of 
Baliol;  and  in  securitj  of  the  ladj's  jointure^  which  was 
L1500  Sterling  a- jear,  Baliol  mortgaged  his  estates  in 
France  and  some  of  the  crown-lands  in  Scotland,  viz.  the 
castle  and  castellany  of  Lanark,  Cadzow,  Maulslcy,  &C4 
This  castle  was  firequentlj  in  the  hands  of  the  English 
daring  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and  several  of  the  coins  of 
the  First  Edward  have  been  found  here.  A  bowling- 
{reen  is  now  erected  upon  the  site  of  the  castle. 

The  old  parish-church  of  Lanark  is  now  to  be  seen  in^c^giMt 
roins,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of  the 
town.  The  date  of  its  construction  is  not  known.  It 
has  been  an  elegant  Gothic  building  of  hewn  stone,  divi« 
ded  in  the  middle  from  one  end  te  the  other  bj  a  wall 
supported  upon  pillars,  forming  five  or  six  fine  arches  { 
and  around  it  is  the  burying  ground  and  cemetery  of  the 
town  and  parish.  This  church  appears,  from  Blind  Har- 
ry's  History  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  to  have  been  the 
only  church  of  the  town  in  his  days.  Thus,  ad  annum 
1297,  he  makes  mention  of  Wallace  passing  ^.^ 

Ob  from  the  kirk  that  was  without  the  totim. 

About  half  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  town  are  the 
ruins  of  the  hospital  of  St  Leonard,  probably  founded  by 
Robert  the  First.  In  1393,  Sir  John  Dalzel,  a  prede« 
ctssor  of  the  Earl  of  Camwath,  obtained  from  Robert 
the  Third,  to  himself  in  liferent,  and  to  Walter  Dalzel 
bis  son  in  fee,  the  whole  revenue  belonging  to  St  Leo- 
nard's hospital  within  the  borough  of  Lanark,  upon  con« 
dition  that  he  and  his  heirs  shall  provide  a  qualified  person 
to  celebrate  three  masses  once  every  seven  years  for  the 
aalvatioa  of  Robert  the  Third,  Anabella  his  queen,  and 
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Ltpark.  all  thciT  children ^^  ever.  The  ruins  of  this  hospital  fit^ 
lately  been  dug  up  and  ploughed.  Some  human  bones,  caf  •< 
Yed  stones,  and  an  urn,  were  discovered  among  them. 
The  hospital  lands  now  belong  to  the  borotigh^  and  arcf 
held  bj  it  of  the  family  of  Camwath  for  pajment  of 
twenty  merks  annually,  which  by  the  tharter  is  declared 
to  be  for  the  use  of  the  poor* 

A  monastery  of  Franciscads  of  Grayfriars  was  founded 
here  by  Robert  the  First  in  1314*  It  was  situated  to  tbtf 
west  of  the  present  parish-church.  The  burial-ground  be* 
longing  to  it  is  still  called  the  friore  yards.  It  is  known 
from  authentic  documents  that  a  general  chapter  of  all  the 
Grayfriars  of  the  kingdom  was  held  at  this  monaslery  oa 
the  11th  July  1400. 

This  borough  enjoyed  the  good  fortune  of  possessing,  fbf 
upwards  of  hsdf  a  century,  the  brother^^in-law  of  the 
author  of  the  Seasons  as  the  teacher  of  the  granunar 
school  here.  He  was  a  man  of  talents,  of  great  assidui* 
ty  and  success  in  his  profession*  The  result  of  his  la-* 
hours  has  been,  that  great  numbers  of  young  men,  with 
no  other  patrimony  than  the  literature  which  they  deri<« 
ved  from  bis  instructions,  have  been  enabled  to  attain  to 
important  stations  in  society,  and  to  fill  with  respectabi^ 
lity  the  different  departments  of  science  or  of  active  life. 

Before  quitting  this  town,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  no-» 

New  La        ^  ^  «•  •  «  "T  1  • 

Bark  cot.  tice  more  particularly  of  the  village  of  New  Lanark^which 
^  lately  belonged  to  Mr  David  Dale,  and  now  to  Messra 
Owen  and  Company.  This  village  was  built  as  an  ap« 
pendage  to  the  great  cotton*works.  The  situation  of  these 
works  is  singular,  being  in  a  romantic  glen,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  high  grounds,  excepting  towards  the 
Clyde.  They  were  erected  on  this  spot  on  account  of  the 
great  command  of  water  which  could  be  obtained.  A 
subterraneous  aqueduct  has  been  carried  ihxough  the  aoli4 
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for  the  space  of  several  hundred  jxrds,  for  ike  Hke 
of  giving  motion  to  the  machinery .  The  first  mill  waff 
huilt  in  the  year  1785  ;  and  since  then  three  others  hare 
been  successive]/  erected  nearly  adjoining.  At  theie  milly 
the  spinning  of  cotton-yam  is-  carried  on  to  a  grater  ez^ 
tent  than  at  any  other  place  in  Scotland,  or  probably  inr 
Britain.  Upwards  of  400  children  are  here  employed  for 
that  purpose  ;  the  greatest  part  of  whom  are  indented  for 
a  certain  number  of  years,  and  receive  their  lodgings,  vie* 
tuals,  &c.  from  the  proprietors  ;  the  remainder  lodges 
with  their  parents,  mostly  at  the  village  of  New  Lanark 
adjoining.  The  spinning  rooms  are  of  the  whole  extent 
of  the  buildings  without  any  subdivisions,  and  are  h6ak 
120  to  150  feet  long,  from  26  to  30  feet  wide,  and  allr 
of  them  in  height  10  feet  from  floor  to  floor,  or  9  feet 
clear  of  the  beams.  These  rooms,  which  contain  eack 
about  2QOo  spindles,  are  carefully  ventilated,  by  regularly 
opening  the  windows  at  the  top  ^t  both  sides ;  and  to  in« 
trease  the  circulation  of  air  still  more,  air-holes  six  inches 
Iquare,  on  a  level  with  the  flooi^,  are  opened  below  eviery 
other  window  throughput  the  walls,  at  the  distance  of  14 
feet  from  each  other  ;  but  these  arc  only  of  advantage  in 
iimmier^  as  the  cold  of  winter  precludes  the  use  of  them« 
The  means  of  purification  in  use,  are  washing  the  walls 
and  ceilings  of  the  rooms  at  least  once  a-year  with  new-* 
slacked  lime,  and  weekly  washing  of  the  floors  and  ma- 
chinery with  scalding  water,  and  frequent  and  constant 
brushing  of  the  walls,  ceilings,  and  floors.  The  greatest 
number  of  persons  in  one  room  is  75  ;  in  some  there  are 
only  50.  The  hours  of  labour  are  eleven  and  a  half  each 
day,  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  seven  o'clock  at 
night,  with  half  an  hour  of  intromission  for  breakfast|  audi 
a  whole  hour  for  dinner. 
Vol.  III.  K 
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I^aiir.  What  feTen  or  aaj  epidemicil  diiMte  tppetr  in  iH^ 
boarding  houses  where  the  childrea  are  accommodated/ 
the  means  used  to  prevent  the  infection  are  the  ^mmrdiatfr 
removal  of  the  sick  to  a  detached  part  of  the  bouse,  and 
frequently  sprinkling  and  fumigating  the  bed*rooms  witb 
vinegar*  In  die  sleeping  rooms,  which  are  six  in  num* 
ber  and  verj  large,  three  children  are  allowed  to  each 
bed.  The  ceilings  and  walls  of  these  rooms  are  washed 
twice  a^jear  with  hot  lime,  and  the  floors  with  scalding 
water  and  sand.  The  children  sleep  on  beds  with  cast« 
iron  frames,  with  dkes  filled  with  stfaw,  which  is  chai^ 
ged  everj  month.  The  bed-rooms  are  carefully  swept,,* 
and  the  windows  thrown  open  everj  morning ;  in  which 
state  thejr  remain  through  the  daj» 

The  village  of  New  Lanark  ewes  its  existence  to  the 
erection  of  this  new  manufacture.  It  consista  of  neat 
substantial  houses  of  from  one  to  five  stories  in  height^ 
covered  with  slate,  and  formed  into  regular  streets.  In 
this  village  the  people  emplojed  about  the  works  and 
their  families  reside  ;  and,  according  to  the  latest  compu- 
tation, this  spot,  which  fifteen  jears  ago  contained  not 
a  human  being  as  an  inhabitant,  is  now  peopled  with  np« 
wards  of  1500  souls.  Here  also  one  of  the  partners,  and 
the  principal  manager,  have  houses  fitted  up  in  a  more 
elegant  stjle,  and  accommodated  with  gardens  in  front; 
Besides  those  people  who  reside  here,  many  more  are  em** 
ployed  in  Lanark  and  the  adjacent  countr-  as  weavers^ 
spinners,  pickers,  &c.  It  is  to  the  establishment  of  thia 
manufacture  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  growing  prosperity 
c^  the  latter  town.  Money  is  now  more  frequent  there^ 
industry  is  awakened,  and  new  branches  of  trade  are  car« 
ried  on  which  before  had  no  existence  in  the  neighbour* 
hood. 
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Iftie  rtyjH  Wongh  of  Rutherglen  is  situated  ih  the  l^^tttofli^ 
Lower  Wtrd  of  the  cottnty  of  Lanark^  and  within  the 
bounds' of  the  presbjtery  of  Glasgow  and  Air.    It  stands^ 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Clyde,  in  north  lat.  55^ 
BVf  and  west  long.  4^  13'.     It  is  two  and  a  half  miles  to 
the  south-east  of  Glasgow,  and  about  nine  miles  to  the 
west  of  Hamilton.     It  appears  to  hare  been  erected  into  ft 
rojal  borough  in  the  reign  of  King  David  the  First ;  and 
tiiarters  are   extant  confinning  its  privileges  bj  Robert 
Bmce^  James  the  Fifth,  and  James  the  Sixth.     At  present 
the  most  important  ptfirt  of  the  town  consists  of  one  princi* 
pal  street^  and  a  lane  called  the  Back- row,  parallel  to 
each  other,  in  a  direction  nearly  east  and  west.  The  prin^ 
cipal  street^  which  is  straight  and  well  paved^  is  nearly 
half  a  mile  in  lengthy  and  Is  generally  about  112  feet 
broad.     It  appears  that  the  river  Clyde,  in  the  lower  part 
of  its  course^  was  once  deeper  than  at  present^  and  that 
Rutherglen  was  once  a  sea-port  town,  or  rather  the  onl^ 
town  of  mercantile  importance  in  the  valley  of  Clyde^ 
and  vessels  came  daily  to  it.    Accordingly,  on  the  ancient 
seal  of  the  town,  a  ship  is  introduced  as  a  principal  part 
of  the  coat  of  arms.     When  Glasgow  consisted  of  a  few 
priests  houses  attached  to  the  cathedral,  with  their  de* 
pendants,  Rutherglen    was  comparatively   a   busy   spot^ 
whose   inhabitants  devoted  themselves  to  civil  and  com* 
mercial  employments.     Glasgow  appears  even  to  have 
been  within  the  bounds  over  which  Rutherglen  claimed 
jurisdiction  ;  and  accordingly  a  charter  is  in  existence^ 
bearing  date  1226,  whereby  a  grant  is  made  to  the  bishop 
of  Glasgow  and  his  successors,  that  no  toll  ot  custom 
shall  be  levied  in  Glasgow  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ruther« 
glen. 

In  former  times  the  castle  of  Rutherglen  was  considered 
^M  ooe  of  the  moatimportant  Scottish  fortressea*  During  the 
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Rnthcrglai.wars  about  the  saccessioxiy  the  castle  of  Rutherglen  htiag 
in  possession  of  the  English,  was  attacked  bj  Bruce  ia 
130Q.     Edward  the  First  sent  his  nephew,  the  young 
Earl  of  Gloucester^  to  rsuse  the  siege,  which  he  appears  to 
have  been  successful  in  doing ;  but  Edward  Bruce  seems 
to  have  retaken  it.     The  castle  was  kept  in  good  repur 
till  a  short  tijne  after  the  battle  of  Langside,  when  it  was 
burnt  bj  order  of  the  regeiit^  out  of  revenge  against  the 
family  of  Hamilton,  in  whose  custody  it  then  was.     Onr 
of  the  principal  towers  was,  however,  soon  repaired,  and 
being  enlarged  by  some  modem  improvements,,  bectune 
the  seat  of  the  Hamiltons  of  Eliston,  lairds  of  Shawfield^ 
&c»     At  length,  on  the  decline  of  that  family,  it  was,  a* 
bout  a  century  ago^  left  to  fall  into  ruins,  and  by  frs-^ 
quent  dilapidations  was  soon  levelled  with  the  ground* 
The  walls  of  this  ancient  tower  were  very  thick  and  ex* 
tremely  solid ;  each  comer  rested  upon  an  uncommonly 
large  foimdation-stone,  that  measured  five  feet  in  lengthy 
four  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  four  in  thiekness^.  These  cor- 
ner-stones being  very  massy,  were  allowed  to  remain  till  a- 
bout  thitry-four  years  ago,  when  they  were  quarried  out, 
as  being  cumbersome  to  a  kitchen-garden,  into  which 
the  site  of  the  fortress  of  Rutherglen  is  now  converted. 
Some  carved  stones  belonging  to  the  castle  are  built  into 
the  dikes  adjoining  to  the  town.   Those  that  made  part  of 
the  cornice,  which  was  of  that  kind  commonly  known  bj 
the  name  of  the  lloci  cornice,  are  well  cut,  and  remark* 
ably  beautiful. 

The  final  ruin  of  that  stately  edifice,  like  many  others,, 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  uncommon  wickedness  and  per* 
{secuting  spirit  of  its  proprietors.  The  following  extract 
from  Woddrow's  Church  History  may  be  mentioned  as 
a  proof  of  this : 
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October  13th,  1660.  Mr  John  Dickson,  mmlstcr  of  the  Ruthergkn. 
p)spel  at  Rutherglea,  was  brought  before  the  committee 
t)f  estates,  and  was  imprisoned  in  Edinburgh  tolbooth. 
Information  had  been  given  by  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  £« 
libtoun  and  some  of  his  parishioners,  of  some  expressions 
he  had  used  in  a  sermon  alleged  to  reflect  upon  the  go- 
vernment and  committee,  and  tending  to  sedition  and  di« 
vidon.  This  good  man  was  kept  in  prison  till  the  par- 
liament 3at,  his  church  vacated,  and  he  was  brought  to 
nmch  trouble.  We  shall  afterwards  find  him  prisoner  in 
the  Bass  for  near  seven  years  ;  and  yet  he  got  through  hit 
troubles,  and  returned  to  his  charge  at  Rutherglen,  and 
for  several  years  -after  the  revolution  served  his  Master 
there  till  his  death  in  a  good  old  age  ;  while  that  fa- 
nily  who  pursued  him  is  a  good  while  ago  extinct,  and 
their  faow>e,  as  Mr  Dickson  very  publicly  foretold  in  the 
hearing  of  some  yet  alive,  after  it  had  been  a  habitation 
for  owls,  the  foundation-stones  of  it  were  dug  up.  The 
inhabitants  there  cannot  but  observe,  that  the  Informers, 
Accusers,  and  witnesses,  against  Mr  Dickson,  some  of 
them  then  magistrates  of  the  town,  are  brought  so  low 
that  tbey  arc  supported  by  the  charity  of  the  parish," 

About  150  yards  to  the  south  of  the  main  street  is  a 
kind  of  lane  known  by  the  name  of  Din's  dikes,  A  cir- 
cumstance which  befel  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary,  im- 
mediately after  her  forces  were  routed  at  the  battle  of 
Langside,  has  ever  since  continued  to  characterise  this 
place  with  an  indelible  mark  of  opprobrium.  Her  Ma- 
jesty, during  the  battle,  stood  on  a  rising  ground  about  a 
mile  from  Rutherglen*  She  no  sooner  saw  her  army  de- 
feated than  she  took  her  precipitate  flight  to  the  south. 
Din's  dikes  unfortunately  lay  in  her  way.  Two  rustics^ 
who  were  at  that  instant  cutting  grass  hard  by,  seeing  her 
Majesty  flying  ia  haste,  rudely  attempted  to  stop  her,  and 
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KwttogU^  threttcncd  to  cot  her  to  pieces  with  their  tCTthcs  if  she 
presumed  to  proceed  a  step  further ;  but  she  was  irn^iet 
diateljr  rescued  from  diesc  barbarians,  and  proceeded  ia 
her  flight  towards  England. 
Ohmli.  The  church  of  Rutherglen  is  a  small  but  very  ancien^ 
structure  ;  the  oldest  part  of  it  U  62  £eet  in  length  an4 
25  in  breadth. 

This  kirk  is  rendered  famous  on  account  of  two  transac- 
tions, in  which  the  fate  of  Sir  William  Wallace  and  hii^ 
countrj  were  deeplj  concerned.  It  was  in  this  place  of 
worship  that  a  peace  between  Scotland  and  England  w|i% 
ywclndiedi  Sth  February  1207. 

laftvglen  kjtk  jt  tnht  yia  liaif  jae  aH, 
A  promcs  mud  to  meet  Walkce  but  let. 
Ye  daj  off  hit  ^prochyt  wiDdyr  fait. 
Ye  Grit  Chandar  and  Afiur  jedder  pait  t 
Syne  Wallace  came,  and  hjt  men  weill  beieyi^ 
With  hym  fjhy  arrayit  all  in  grsyne ; 
Vk  aoe  off  yaim  a  bow  and  arrows  hay. 
And  lang  awords,  ye  qnhilk  full  acharply  achar . 

It  was  in  this  place  also  that  Sir  John  Monteith  coii« 
Iracted  with  ^he  English  to  betraj  Wallace. 
cakca.  Rutherglen  has  long  been  fanoious  for  the  singular  cus-» 
tom  of  baking  what  are  called  sour  cakes.  About  eight 
or  ten  days  before  St  Luke's  fair  (for  they  are  baked  at 
no  other  time  in  the  jear)^  a  certain  quantity  of  oatmeal 
is  made  into  dough  with  warm  water^  and  laid  up  in  a  yes* 
sel  to  ferment.  Being  brought  to  a  proper  degree  of  fer« 
mentation  and  consistency,  it  is  rolled  up  into  balls  pro- 
portionable to  the  intended  largeness  of  the  cakes.  With 
the  dough  is  conmionly  mixed  a  small  quantity  of  sugar^ 
and  a  little  anise-^seed  or  cinnamon.  The  baking  is  exe- 
tuted  by  women  only  ;  and  they  seldom  begin  their  work 
till  after  sun-set,  and  a  night  or  two  before  the  fair.  A  large 
apace  of  the  house,  chosen  for  the  purpose,  is  mar](Le4  pirt 
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^»  line  drawn  apon  it.  T*he  area  within  i$  considered  Rnt^q^fp^ 
as  consecrated  ground,  and  is  not  bj  anj  of  the  bjstanders 
^  be  touched  with  impunitj.  A  transgression  incurs  a 
9inall  finCip  which  is  always  kid  out  in  drinl^L  for  the  use 
af  the  companj.  This  hallowed  spot  is  occupied  bj  sij^ 
or  eight  women,  all  of  whom,  except  the  toaster,  se^ 
themselves  on  the  ground,  in  a  circular  form,  having 
their  feet  turned  towards  the  fire.  Each  of  them  is  pro« 
nded  with  a  bakeboard  about  two  feet  square,  which  thty 
bold  on  their  knees.  The  woman  who  toasts  the  cakes, 
which  is  done  on  an  iron  plate  suspended  over  the  fire,  i$ 
called  the  qufen  or  bride,  and  the  rest  are  called  her  maidens^ 
These  are  distinguished  from  one  another  hj  names  giveif 
them  for  the  occasion.  She  who  sits  next  the  fire  towardf 
the  east  is  called  the  todler  ;  her  companion  on  the  left  han4 
is  called  the  bodler  *  ;  and  the  rest  have  arbitrary  names 
given  them  by  the  bride,  as  Mrs  Btiiir^  hat  and  worst 
mmdtf  Sec.  The  operation  is  begun  by  the  todler,  who 
takes  a  ball  of  the  dough,  forms  it  into  a  small  cake,  and 
then  casts  it  on  the  bakeboard  of  the  hodler,  who  beats  it 
out  a  little  thinner.  This  being  done,  she  in  her  turn 
throws  it  on  the  board  of  her  neighbour ;  and  thus  it  goe^ 
round  from  east  to  west,  in  the  direction  of  the  course  of 
the  sun,  until  it  comes  to  the  toaster,  by  which  time  it  is 
as  thin  and  smooth  as  a  sheet  of  paper.  The  first  cake 
that  is  cast  on  the  girdle  is  usually  named  as  a  gift  to  some 
well-known  cuckold,  from  a  superstitious  notion  that 
thereby  the  rest  will  be  preserved  from  mischance.  Some* 
times  the  cake  is  so  thin  as  to  be  carried  by  the  current 
ff  the  air  up  into  the  chinmey.     As  the  baking  is  whoUj 
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*  These  nimet  are  detcHptiTe  of  the  manner  in  whloh  the  womefi  i|» 
(■Ded  perfonn  their  part  of  th«  work.  To  ttdle,  is  to  walk  tr  noii  fltwlp 
m  a  child ;  t*  MKr,  it  (•  walk  or  tBmf%  oioro  ^viflUx* 
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^^^^  performed  by  the  hand^  a  great  deal  of  noise  is  tht 
consequence.  The  beats,  however,  are  not  irregular, 
nor  destitute  of  an  agreeable  harmony,  especially  when 
thej  are  accompanied  with  vocal  music,  which  is  fire- 
quentlj  the  case.  Great  dexterity  is  necessary,  not  only 
to  beat  out  the  cakes  with  no  other  instrument  than  the 
hand,  so  that  no  part  of  them  shall  be  thicker  than  ano* 
ther,  but  especially  to  cast  them  from  one  board  on  ano- 
ther without  ruffling  or  breaking  them.  The  toasting  re- 
quires considerable  skill ;  for  which  reason  the  most  ex- 
perienced person  in  the  company  is  chosen  for  that  part  of 
the  work.  One  cake  is  sent  round  in  quick  succession  to 
.  another,  so  that  none  of  the  company  is  suffered  to  be 
idle.  The  whole  is  a  scene  of  activity,  mirth,  and  diver- 
sion. As  there  is  no  account,  even  by  tradition  itself, 
concerning  the  origin  of  this  custom,  it  must  be  very  an- 
cient. The  bread  thus  i>aked  was  doubtless  never  intend- 
ed for  commorvuse.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  man- 
kind, especially  in  a  rude  age,  would  strictly  observe  so 
many  ceremonies,  and  be  at  so  great  pains  in  making  a 
cake,  which,  when  folded  together,  makes  but  a  scanty 
mouthful.  Besides,  it  is  always  given  away  in  presents 
to  strangers  who  frequent  the  fair.  The  custom  seems  to 
have  been  originally  derived  from  paganism,  and  to  con- 
tain not  a  few  of  the  saored  rites  peculiar  to  that  impure 
religion,  as  the  leavened  dough,  and  the  mixing  it  with 
sugarr  and  spices,  the  consecrated  ground,  &c. ;  but  the 
particular  deity  for  whose  honour  these  cakes  were  at  first 
made  is  not  perhaps  easy  to  determine.  Probably  it  was 
no  other  th^in  the  one  known  in  Scripture  (Jer.  vii.  18.) 
by  the  name  of  the  ^ucn  of  Heaven^  and  to  whom  cake$ 

fttltroAstt.  W'ere  likewise  kneaded  by  women.  Besides  baking  sour 
cakes,  it  has  for  a  long  time  past  been  a  custom  in  Ruthcr- 
glcn  to  prepare  sidt  roasts  fox  St  Luke's  fair.     Till  of  l^t^ 
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^Imost  every  house  in  io^^n  was  furnished  with  some  do*  R«tkcrgk|y 
#cns  of  them.     They  were  the  chi^f  article  of  provision 
^skcd  for  by  strangers  who  frequented  the  market* 

What  is  called  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  Cor^ 
Horpbine  cream^  and  in  the  rest  of  the  country  hatted  iit^ 
his  from  time  immemorial  been  prepared  in  considerable 
quantities  in  Ruther^len,  and  is  here  denominated /?tf/i^r- 
flen  cream. 

In  Rutherglen,  Lanark,  and  some  other  royal  boroughSyRidhif  ihm 
the  custom  is  still  kept  up  of  riding  the  marches,  or  land 
$teers  as  they  are  called.  This  is  done  sometimes  anno* 
tUy,  and  sometimes  less  frequently.  At  Rutherglen  the 
fcremony  is  performed  in  the  following  manner :  The 
jnagistrates,  with  a  considerable  number  of  the  council 
and  inhabitants,  assemble  at  the  cross,  from  which  they 
proceed  in  martial  order,  with  drums  beating,  6cc.  and  ia 
that  manner  go  round  the  boundaries  of  the  royalty,  to  see 
if  any  encroachment  have  been  made  on  them.  These 
boundaries  are  distinguished  by  march- stones  set  up  at 
small  distances  from  each  other.  In  some  places  there  are 
two  rows  about  seven  feet  distant.  The  stones  are  shaped 
at  the  top,  somewhat  resembling  a  man's  head,  but  the  low- 
er part  is  square.  This  peculiar  form  was  originally  in- 
tended to  represent  the  god  Terminus,  of  whom  there  are 
$0  many  rude  images.  Every  new  burgess  comes  under 
an  obligation  to  provide  a  march- stone  at  his  own  ex- 
pence,  and  to  cut  upon  it  the  initials  of  his  name,  and  the 
year  in  which  it  was  set  up.  It  has  been  a  custom,  time 
out  of  memory,  for  the  riders  of  the  marches  to  deck 
their  hats,  drums,  &.c.  with  broom,  and  to  combat  with 
one  another  at  the  newly  erected  stone,  out  of  respect 
perhaps  to  the  deity  whose  image  they  had  set  up,  or 
that  they  might  the  better  remember  the  precise  bound- 
fry  at  that  jplace.    This  part  of  the  exercise  is  now  post- 


^  vaUgcfc  poned  till  the  survey  is  over,  and  the  company  hwf 
returned  to  the  cross.  Habere  having  previously  provided 
themselves  with  broom,  they  exhibit  a  mock  engage* 
ment,  and  fight  seemingly  with  great  fiiry  till  their  weap« 
ons  fail  them,  when  they  part  in  good  friendship.  At 
I^anark  this  last  part  of  the  cerefnony  is  not  used;  but  th« 
magistrates  and  the  inhabitants  ride  round  the  moor,  pre* 
peded  by  music,  leaving  to  the  town-clerk  and  witnesses 
called  for  the  ocoasion  to  inspect  narrowly  the  limits  of 
the  property  of  the  conmiunity,  that  no  encroachment| 
be  made  upon  it. 

Crtwlcffd.  This  county  oontains  in  its  lower  part,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  Glasgow,  a  variety  of  thriving  villages ;  but 
few  of  them  are  worthy  of  very  special  notice.  Begin- 
ning  at  the  head  or  southern  extremity  of  the  county,  the 
fillage  of  Crawford  may  with  propriety  be  noticed  on  ac« 
count  of  its  singular  constitution.  It  consists  of  above 
twenty  freedoms,  which,  till  within  twenty-six  years  ago^ 
were  held  runrig.  These  freedoms  weie  held  in  feu  un« 
der  the  families  of  Crawford  or  Douglas.  Besides  the 
masters  of  these  freedoms,  who  were  called  lairds^  and 
their  wives  ladies,  there  was  a  subordinate  rank,  wht 
feued  ground  for  a  house  and  yard.  Each  freedom  con« 
sisted  of  four  or  five  acres  of  croft  land,  parcelled  out  ia 
all  the  difierent  parts  of  the  town,  with  a  privilege  of 
keeping  a  certain  number  of  sheep,  cows,  and  horses,  on 
the  hill  or  common  pasture.  This  little  republic  was 
governed  by  a  birfy  court ,  in  which  every  proprietor  of  a 
freedom  bad  a  vote.  If  the  proprietor  resided  not  in  the 
place,  his  tenant  voted  for  him.  The  great  business  of  the 
•ourt  was  to  determine  the  proportion  and  number  of 
aheep,  cows,  and  horses,  which  the  respective  proprietors 
fhould  keep  ^on  the  common  pasture.  As  there  was  but 
mtle  subordination  in  the  courts  it  was  rcsaarkabk  fcf 


^thing  so  much  as  the  noise  that  attended  its  delibem-  Vilhgti.^ 
dons.  From  the  court,  that  was  held  weekly,  the  mem* 
bers  adjourned  to  an  ale-house.  Thus  the  jear  went 
round  ;  and  the  people  were  contented  with  what  the  land 
produced  hj  the  most  negligent  cultivation.  The  separa* 
tion  of  the  properties  from  each  other  has  improved  the 
mode  of  culture ;  and  a  portion  of  the  active  spirit  of  the 
age  has  reached  this  comer.  The  old  people  speak  with 
idmiration  of  the  easj  life  of  former  times,  and  of  the 
striking  difference  between  them  and  the  present.  In- 
deed, over  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  country,  it  is  said 
Ihat  one  farm- servant  now  performs  at  least  as  much 
work  as  was  formerly  done  by  two ;  and  that  he  also  per- 
forms  it  in  a  far  more  skilful  manner. 

In  descending  the  country,  there  are  small  villages  near  Vggir. 
most  of  the  parish-churches ;  but  nothing  that  has  the 
appearance  of  a  market-tovna  above  Biggar,  which  stands 
nearly  three  miles  east  from  Tintoc,  on  the  road  from 
Edinburgh  to  Leadhills,  at  the  distance  of  twenty- seveA 
miles  from  Edinburgh,  and  eleven  from  Lanark.  Inclu- 
ding a  suburb,  called  the  Westraw^  it  is  about  half  a 
mile  in  length,  and  consists  in  general  of  two  long  rows  of 
houses  placed  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  each  other 
than  is  necessary  for  the  breadth  of  a  street.  One  of  the 
rows  to  the  northward  consists  in  general  of  houses  neatly 
built,  and  covered  with  slate  ;  but  a  great  proportion  of 
those  on  thie  opposite  side  are  covered  with  thatch,  and 
have  a  meaner  appearance.  The  village,  as  formerly  no- 
Itced,  was  held  anciently  under  the  Earls  of  Wigton  ;  and 
the  properties  in  it  are  now  held  in  feu  imder  Lord  £1- 
phinston,  as  successor  to  that  family.  There  is  a  tradition 
Aat  it  once  claimed  the  privileges  of  a  borough  of  ba« 
fony,  and  as  such  of  governing  itself,  and  acting  as  a 
fMnmunity^    The  propotiea  ia  tha  village  axe  aocoidv 
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Villigei.  inglj  denominated  borough  lands.  A  certain  number  of 
feet  fronting  the  street  is  termed  a  borough  land,  and  runs 
backward  to  the  distance  of  many  hundred  yards,  form* 
ing  gardens  and  croft  land.  Besides  this,  every  borough 
land  has  attached  to  it  a  portion  of  what  is  called  the  bo- 
rough moor,  consisting,  in  the  present  times,  of  very  fine 
cultivated  land,  and  also  a  share  of  a  moss  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  mile  from  the  village.  Out  of  this  moss  peat 
is  dug,  by  making  round  pits,  instead  of  cutting  it  regu- 
larly along,  as  is  done  in  other  places.  One  advantage^ 
or  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  a  disadvantage,  that  results 
from  this  mode  of  digging  peat,  is,  that  the  moss  in  time 
grows  up  again,  and  fills  the  holes  out  of  which  peat  had 
been  formerly  dug.  At  the  same  time  it  is  long  before 
this  new  sort  of  peat,  which,  from  the  shelter  around  and 
the  abundance  of  water,  grows  too  rapidly,  can  be  consi- 
dered as  equal  to  the  ancient  moss.  The  right  of  pastu- 
rage in  the  moss  belongs  in  common  to  the  feuars  of  the 
grillage. 

There  is  tiere  a  weekly  market  during  winter,  eh  icily 
for  oat-meal,  or  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  country  ;  and  there  are  four  annual 
fairs.  One  of  these  is  about  Midsummer  ;  and  an  an- 
cient practice  has  from  time  immemorial  existed,  that  in 
the  evening  preceding  the  fair,  the  baron  bailie,  for  the 
amusement  of  the  company  that  may  have  then  arrived 
iR  the  village,  advertises  a  foot-race  to  be  nm  along  the 
street  of  the  village.  A  pair  of  gloves  is  the  prize.  It 
was  also  an  ancient  custom,  which  was  sometimes  pro- 
ductive of  riots,  to  throw  out  a  foot-ball.  The  young  men 
immediately  divided  themselves  into  two  parties.  The 
ball,  which  was  made  of  leather  stuffed  with  wool,  was 
thrown  up  at  the  cross  in  the  middle  of  the  town  ;  the 
party  that  could  kick  the  ball,  in  spite  of  their  antago« 
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BistSy  to  Ac  opposite  end  of  the  village  were  the  victors  ;  V>Ihg«<^^ 
but  no  prize  was  won  except  the  joy  of  success. 

Here,  as  well  as  in  several  other  places  in  Scotland,; 
a  verj  singular  ancient  practice  is  at  times^  though  but"^*"^* 
rarclj,  revived.     It  is  called  riding  the  stang*    When  any 
husband  is  known  to  treat  his  wife  extremely  ill,  by  beat* 
ing  her,  and  when  the  offence  is  long  and  unreasonably 
continued,  while  the  wife^s  character  is  unexceptionable^ 
the  indignation  of  the  neighbourhood,,  becoming  gradually 
vehement,  at  last  breaks  out  into  action  in  the  following; 
manner  :  All  the  women  enter  into  a  conspiracy  to  exe* 
cute  vengeance  upon  the  culprit.     Having  fixed  upon  the 
time  when  their  design  is  to  be  put  into  effect,  they  sud- 
denly assemble  in  a  great  crowd,  and  seize  the  offending 
party.     They  take  care  at  the  same  time  to  provide  a 
stout  beam  of  wood,  upon  which  they  set  him  astride^ 
and,  hoisting  him  aloft,  tie  his  legs  beneath.     He  is  thus 
carried  in  derision  round  the  village,  attended  by  the 
hootings,  scoffs,  and  hisses  of  his  numerous  attendants^ 
who  pull  down  his  legs,  so  as  to  render  his  seat  in  other 
respects  abundantly  uneasy.     The  grown-up  men,  in  the 
meanwhile,  remain  at  a  distance,  and  avoid  interfering  in 
the  ceremony.     And  it  is  well  if  the  culprit,  at  the  con-, 
elusion  of  the  business,  have  not  a  ducking  added  to  th^ 
rest  of  the  punishment.     This,  however,  forms  no  essen.^ 
tial  part  of  the  ceremony.     Of  the  origin  of  this  custonx 
we  know  nothing.   .  It  is  well  known,  however,  over  the 
country  ;  and  within  these  six  years,  it  was  with  great  ce? 
remony  performed  upon  a  weaver  in  the  Canongate  of 
Edinburgh. 

This  custom  can  scarcely  fail  to  recal  to  the  recoUectioa 
of  the  intelligent  reader  the  analogous  practice  among  the 
Negroes  of  Africa,  mentioned  by  Mungo  Park,  under  the 
denomination  of  the  mysteries  of  Mumbo  Jumbot    Tl^e 
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Villigtt,  two  customs,  however,  mark  in  a  striking  manner  iiit 
difierent  situations  of  the  female  sex  in  the  northern  and 
in  the  middle  regions  of  the  globe.  From  Tacitus  and 
the  earliest  historians  we  leam^  that  the  most  ancient  in« 
habitants  of  Europe^  however  barbarous  their  condition 
in  other  respects  might  be^  lived  on  terms  of  equal  society 
with  their  women,  and  avoided  the  practice  of  polyga* 
mj ;  but  in  Africa,  where  the  laws  of  domestic  societj 
are  different,  the  husbands,  as  the  masters  of  a  number  of 
enslaved  women,  find  it  necessary  t6  have  ttcourae  to 
frauds  and  disgraceful  severities  to  maintain  their  aatbo* 
ritj ;  whereas  in  Europe  we  find,  among  the  common 
people^  the  men  disapproving  of  everj  sort  of  crueltjr^ 
and  readilj  permitting  the  women  to  protect  each  other 
against  the  casual  injustice  committed  bj  individuals  of 
the  ruling  sex. 

Cferawith*  Camwath,  at  the  distance  of  twenty-five  mile^  from 
Edinburgh,  and  six  from  Lanark,  is  the  onlj  other  vil- 
lage of  an  J  importance  in  the  Upper  Ward ;  and  even  this 
village  is  extremelj  trifling,  being  considerablj  l^s  ui 
size  than  Biggar. 

StnitbaveD,  The  village  of  Strathaven,  in  the  Middle  Ward,  was 
erected  into  a  borough  of  barony  in  the  jear  1450.  It 
possessed  an  extensive  commontj,  all  of  which  has  long 
since  been  converted  into  private  property.  It  has  a 
weekly  market  and  a  number  of  annual  fairs  ;  but  it  has 
no  public  funds,  and  has  no  other  magistracy  than  m  bai» 
ron  bailie  appointed  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 

The  town  of  Hamilton  stands  in  a  low  situation  upon 
the  Clyde,  skirting  around  the  bottom  of  a  rising  ground 
of  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length.  It  is  a  con- 
siderable thoroughfare,  as  the  roads  from  Glasgow  to- 
wards England,  and  from  Edinburgh  to  Airshire,  past 
^ough  it.    In  the  middle  there  is  a  prison  and  towa»- 
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Villaget.  jear  1451  by  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Cadzow,  ances^ 
to  the  dokes  of  Hamilton^  for  a  provost  and  several  pre- 
bendaries.    It  is  also  the  burial-place  of  that  family. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Second  lived  Sir  Gilbert  do 
Hamilton  or  Hampton,  an  Englishman  of  rank,  who  hap^ 
pening  at  comt  to  speak  in  praise  of  Robert  Bruce,  recei« 
ved  an  insult  from  John  Despenser,-  chamberlain  to  the 
king,  whom  he  fought  and  slew.  Dreiading  the  resents 
ment  of  that  potent  family,  he  fled  to  the  Scottish  mo^ 
narch,  who  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  established 
him  at  the  place  now  possessed  by  the  Dukes  of  Hamiltoo. 
In  after  times  the  name  was  changed  from  Cadsiow  to  Ha* 
milton  ;  and  in  1445  the  lands  were  erected  into  m  lord- 
ship, and  the  then  owner.  Sir  Jame&,  sat  in '  p^lianoent 
as  a  lord  or  baron.  The  same  nobleman  founded  thd 
collegiate  church  at  Hamilton  in  1451*  The  endowment 
was  ratified  at  Rome  by  the  pope's  bull,  which  he -went 
lif^mikoQ  in  person  to  procure.  Hamilton  house,  which  stands  on 
house  aod  ^jj^  j^yg]  xoMej  betwecQ  the  town  and  the  riv^  Qydc^ 
is  a  large  pile,  but  of  a  dull  and  disagreeable  aspect,  ha* 
ving  two  dcfp  wings  at  right  angles  v^'wh  the  center. 
The  collection  of  paintings  which  it  contains  is  extremely 
valuable,  and  has  always  attracted  the  attention  of  travel- 
lers. A  portrait  of  James  the  First  of  England  and  Sixth 
of  Scotland,  by  Cornelius  Jar.so:i,  and  one  of  Charles  the 
First  on  horstback  by  Vandyke,  together  with  a  series  of 
family  pictures  by  Vandyke,  Mytens,  Kneller,  Lely,  Ha- 
milton, and  Reynolds,  form  a  very  superb  collection  of 
portraits.  The  miscellsaeous  part  of  the  old  collection 
has  been  greatly  enriched,  or  rather  'rntirely  eclipsed,  in 
consequence  of  the  additions  made  by  :re  present  duke, 
whose  fine  taste  and  partiality  for  the  fi-ie  arts,  previous 
to  his  accession  to  the  ditrritv,  had  induced  him  to  form 
a  very  extensive  collectiijg;i  of  the  works  of  ancient  nias- 


fcrs.     The  greatest  part  of  these  have  been  remorved  ham  V'H'y*^ 
his  seat  of  Ashtoa  Hall,  Jjancashirey  to  the  palace  of  Ha- 
milton.    Among  these,  two  pictures  of  the  Holy  Burial 
or  Entombing  of  Christ,  the  one  bj  Foersin,  the  other  bj 
Titian,  are  calculated  to  exhibit  by  what  different  ^ylcs 
great  artists  produce  similar  efieats.  A  large  Cattle- Piece^ 
hy  Giacomo  Bassano,  is  highljr  valued,  as  are  the  speci* 
mens  of  Andrea  del  Sarto^     The  stories  of  St  Sebastian 
and  Cain  and  Abel  are  large  pictures,  by  Goido,  in  % 
grand  style,    A  Holy  Family  by  II  Frari,  a  St  John  by 
Guercinoy  the  Marriage  of  Jacob  and  Laban  by  Peter  de 
Tortona,  and  Madoaas  by  Sassaferats,  are  beautiful  piC'^ 
turesy  and  the  Village  Lawyer  by  Holbein.    Two  Misers 
by  Q^  Matsey,  and  a  Convtrsaiion-Piece  by  Bronar,  are 
universally  admired.      A  particular   and  discriminating 
account  of  this  noble  collection  would  be  a  difficult  task, 
and  extend  to  a  length  unsuitable  to  our  purpose^     We 
are  glad  to  hear  that  this  is  likely  to  be  executed  by  an 
ingenious  artist  of  this  country  (Mr  Walker),  who  has 
himself  made  a  very  valuable  collection.    But  though  we 
must  avoid  detail,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  pass  over 
two  pictures  which  would  be  prominent   in  any  collec- 
tion, and  which  bestow  a  superior  splendour  upon  this. 
These  are  Daniel  in  the  Den  of  Lions  by  Rubens.and  Earl  The  Daniel 
Denbigh  going  out  a-shooting  by  Vandyke.    These  mag- 
nificent  pictures  have  been   commented  on  by  all  tour* 
ists,  and  never  failed  to  command  the  highest  approbation. 
In  the  first,  the  situation  of  the  prophet,  amidst  a  group 
of  such   ferocious  animals,  some  of  which  are  subdued 
into  tameness,  and  others  are  bridled  in  the  nvidst  of  their 
tage,   is   adequately   conceived   and   forcibly   expressed. 
The  uplifted  eyes,  and  the  clasped  hands  and  elevated 
arms  of  Daniel,  exhibit  strong  feelings,  which  have  ad- 
ditional energy,  that  his  limbs  are  folded  one  over  the 
Vol.  ni.  L 
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ViUagct.  other,  and  indicate  the  recent  state  of  thoughtfblnest  tad 
melancholy  from  which  he  has  awakened  te  a  burst  of 
pietj  and  gratitude.  The  whole  is  painted  in  a  simple 
and  harmonious  style  of  colouring  ;  certainly  not  with  the 
usually  sanguine  and  full  pencil  of  Rubens,  but  in  a  tone 
which  in  a  good  light  could  not  fail  to  prdduce  m  deep 
and  a  brilliant  eflPect. 

The  remarks  made  by  William  Gilpin,  A.  M.  preben^ 
dary  of  Salisbury,  in  his  Tour,  may  here  with  propriety  be 
inserted.  ^  The  glory  of  Hamilton  is  Daniel  in  the  lions 
den  by  Rubens.  It  would  perhaps  be  doing  more  than  jus* 
tice  to  its  merit  to  rank  it  above  the  most  capital  pictured 
by  this  master  in  England  ;  two  or  three  of  these  espe- 
cially in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
that  celebrated  one  of  Simon *s  Supper  at  Houghton  Hidl. 
But  without  entering  into  any  invidious  comparison^  it  is 
certainly  a  noble  work.  The  prophet  is  represented  sit* 
ting  naked  in  the  middle  of  a  cave  surrounded  by  lions. 
An  opening  at  the  top,  through  which  he  had  been  let 
down,  affords  light  to  the  picture.  In  his  face  appears 
ineffable  expression.  Often  do  we  hear  the  parading  cri- 
tic, in  a  gallery  of  pictures, displaying  the  mixed  passions 
where  they  liever  existed.  For  myself,  indeed,  I  cannot 
see  how  two  passions  can  exist  together  in  the  same  face. 
When  one  takes  possession  of  the  features,  the  other  is 
expelled ;  but  if  the  mixed  passions  ever  did  exist  any 
where,  they  exist  here.  At  least,  from  the  justness  of 
the  representation,  you  are  so  entirely  interested  in  the 
action,  that  the  imagination  is  apt  to  run  before  the  eye, 
and  fancy  a  thuMsand  emotions  both  of  hope  and  fear, 
which  may  not  really  exist.  The  former  appears  the 
ruling  pnssion  ;  but  a  cold  damp  sweat  hangs  evidently  on 
the  cheek,  the  effect  of  conflict.  The  whole  head  indeed 
is  a  matchless  piece  of  art ;  nor  is  the  figure  inferior.  The 
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binds  are  clasped  $  agony  appears  in  ererj  mnscle,  and  Viflirt' 

in  the  whole  contimcted  form.  And  indeed  so  far,  I  think, 

we  majr  admit  the  mixt  passions  ;  one  passion  maj  take 

posseanon  of  the  face,  while  another  maj  actuate  the 

limbs.     We  maj  allow,  for  instance,  a  'mother  to  clasp 

hef  infant  ia  her  arms  with  all  the  tenderness  of  lore ; 

while  her  features  are  marked  with  terror  at  the  soldier 

who  strikes  it  with  his  sword*     In  the  same  waj  we 

maj  here  allow  the  hands  to  be  clasped  in  agon  j,  while 

hope  alone  is  seated  in  the  face.     In  a  word,  nothing  can 

be  mote  stronglj  conceived,  more  thoroughly  understood^ 

more  delightfullj  coloured,  or  more  delicatelj  touched, 

than  this  whole  figure.     I  should  not  indeed  scruple  to 

can  it  the  noblest  specimen  I  have  ever  seen  of  the  art  of 

Unbens.     It  is  all  over  glowing  with  beauties,  without 

one  defect  which  I  was  able  to  discover. 

^  But  although  the  principal  figure  (on  which  I  dwell 
"because  it  (is  so  verj  capital)  exceeded  my  expectation, 
yet  the  whole  of  the  picture,  I  must  own,  fell  beneath  it. 
The  composition  is  good  ;  the  lions,  of  which  there  are 
sx,  with  two  lionesses,  are  well  disposed,  and  stand  round 
the  prophet  with  that  indifference  which  seems  to  have 
arisen  with  a  satietj  of  food.     One  is  yawning,  another 
stretching,  and  a  third  lying  down.     An  artist  of  inferior 
judgment  would  have  made  them  baying  at  the  prophet, 
and  withheld  by  the  Almighty  from  devouring  him,  as  a 
butcher  restrains  his  dog  by  a  cord.     The  only  fault  I 
observed  in  the  composition  arises  from  the  shape  of  the 
picture.     The  painter  should  have  allowed  himself  more 
height,  which  would  have  removed  the  op^hiing  at  the  top 
^  a  greater  distance,  and  have  given  a  more  dismal  as- 
pect to  the  inside  of  the  den.     At  present  the  opening  is 
^ther  paltry.     This  has  induced  some  judges  to  suppose, 
what  does  not  seem  improbable,  that  the  picture  was  not 

L2 
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Villaget.  originally  painted  on  one  great  plan;  but  that  the  pamtcrV 
having  pleased  himself  with  the  figure  of  Daniel^  added 
the  appendages  afterwards. 

**  But  the  great  deficiency  of  this  picture  is  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  light.  No  design  could .  possibly  be  adapted 
to  receive  a  better  effect  of  it.  As  the  light  enters  through 
a  confined  channel  at  the  top,  it  naturally  forms  a  nuui  io 
one  part  of  the  cave,  which  might  gradualfyjade  away. 
This  is  the  very  idea  of  f^eci.  The  shape  of  the  mass 
will  be  formed  by  the  objects  that  receive  it ;  and  if  bad, 
they  must  be  assisted  by  the  artist's  judgment*  Of  all 
this  Rubens  was  a.ware  ;  but  he  has  not  taken  the  fiill  ad« 
vantage  which  the  circumstances  of  hb  design  allowed. 
A  grand  light  falls  beautifully  upon  his  principal  figure  ; 
but  it  does  not  graduate  sufficiently  into  the  distant  parts 
of  the  cave.  The  lions  partake  of  it  too  much  ;  whereas 
had  it  been  more  sparingly  thrown  upon  them^  and  only 
in  some  prominent  parts,  the  effect  would  have  been  bet- 
ter,  and  the  grandeur  and  horror  of  the  scene  more  stri- 
king. Terrible  heads  standing  out  of  the  canvas,  their 
bodies  in  obscurity,  would  have  been  noble  imagery,  and 
have  left  the  imagination  room  to  fancy  unpictured  hor- 
rors. That  painter  does  the  most  who  gives  the  greatest 
scope  to  the  imaginatipn  ;  and  those  are  the  most  sublime 
objects  which  are  seen  in  glimpses  as  it  were — mere  cor- 
ruscations — half-viewless  forms — and  terrific  tendencies 
to  shape,  which  mock  investigation.  The  mind,  startled 
into  attention,  summons  all  her  powers^  dilates  her  capa- 
city, and,  from  a  bafHcd  effort  to  comprehend  what  ex- 
ceeds the  limits  of  her  embrace,  shrinks  back  on  herself 
with  a  kind  of  wild  astonishment  and  severe  delight. 
Thus  Virgil,  describing  the  gods,  who,  enveloped  in 
smoke  and  darkness,  beat  down  the  foundations  of  Troy^ 
gives  us  in  three  words  (af>/>arent  dira  facts^  more  hov« 
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rid  Imagery  than  if  he  had  described  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  vaiages. 
Pallas,  in  a  laboured  detail,  with  all  their  celestial  pano* 
plj  ;  for  when  the  mind  can  so  far  muster  an  image  as  to 
reduce  it  within  a  distinct  outline,  it  maj  remain  grand^ 
but  it  ceases  to  be  sublime.  If  I  maj  venture  to  suggest 
t  distinction,  it  then  comes  within  the  cognizance  of  judge- 
ment, an  austere,  cold  faculty  ;  whose  analytic  precess, 
carrying  light  into  every  part,  leaves  no  dark  recesses  for 
the  terror  of  things  without  a  name*  Rubens,  in  mana- 
ging his  lions,  has  erred  against  these  precepts :  He  has 
injudiciously  showed  too  much.  Besides,  a  little  more 
shadow  would  have  concealed  his  ignorance  in  leonine 
anatomy ;  for,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  lions  are  not  only 
very  slovenly  painted,  which,  capital  as  they  are,  should 
not  have  been  the  case,  but  in  many  parts  they  are  very 
ill  drawn.  The  lioness,  in  particular,  on  the  right,  in- 
stead of  the  gaunt  leonine  form,  has  the  roundness  of  a 
coach-horse.  Some  of  the  heads  at  the  same  time  are 
admirable.  I  have  dcvelt  the  longer  on  this  picture,  not 
only  as  it  is  in  itself  a  very  noble  one,  but  as  it  is  esteem- 
ed the  first  picture  in  Scotland." 

The  late  Doctor  Garnet  makes  the  following  remark 
upon  the  above  observation :  "  But  I  cannot  by  any  means 
agree  with  this  writer,  that  the  lions  are  painted  in  a  very 
ilovcnly  manner  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  a  highly  finished  style." 

The  second  of  the  principal  paintings,  which  we  men- 
tioned as  forming  the  most  distinguished  in  the  collection, 
IS  that  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh.  Concerning  this  painting Denblrb  ^ 
the  tourist  already  quoted,  Mr  Gilpin,  remarks,  "  That  *"  ^  ** 
the  Earl  of  Denbigh  is  a  masterpiece.  He  is  dressed  in  a 
red  silk  jacket,  and  holds  a  gun  in  his  hand.  His  hair  is 
*bort  and  gray,  and  he  looks  up  with  a  coimtenance  so 


vabgifcl  fun  of  nature  and  character,  that  you  are  ttnazed  tbt 
power  of  colours  can  express  life  so  stroDglj.'' 

The  painting  alluded  to  isa  portrait  of  Viscount  Fidd<- 
ing,  first  Earl  of  Denbigh,  whose  eldest  daughter  waf 
married  to  the  then  Marquis,  afterwards  ]>nke  of  HamiU 
ton.  In  this  picture  the  painter  has  combined  all  the  en* 
ergies  of  imagination  with  the  reality  of  portrait.  Th9 
Earl  is  represented  in  a  loose  dress,  going  out  a-shooting* 
The  scene  is  removed  to  a  tropical  climate,  and  characte- 
rised bj  the  palm-tree  and  perroket,  and  he  h  attended 
by  a  M orisco  boy.  The  boy  is  in  the  action  of  whisper- 
ing and  pointing  out  the  game,  and  the  Eaf  1  is  exhibited 
in  the  moment  of  turning  to  discover  it.  The  action  is4nii* 
mated,  the  air  of  the  head  is  graceful,  and  the  countenance 
open  and  expressive.  Indeed,  so  dignified  and  energetic 
is  the  expression  of  the  head,  that  it  is  sometimes  regret- 
ted he  were  not  surrounded  by  a  senate  or  fi^ilowed  by  an 
army.  Mr  Richard  Cooper,  drawing-master  to  the  royal 
family,  made  a  drawing  of  this  admirable  painting  above 
thirty  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  engraving  iL  The 
design,  however,  was  dropt ;  but  we  learn,  with  great  plea- 
sure, that  the  subject  has  since  been  taken  up  by  Mr  Beu* 
go  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Duke,  an^ 
the  countenance  of  the  noble  family  of  flamilton.  We 
understand  that  the  plate  is  in  considerable  forwardness  ; 
and,  if  we  may  judge  from  report,  is  a  work  of  very  great 
promise. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  county,  in  proportion  to  the 
nearness  of  approach  towards  Glasgow,  a  variety  of  vil- 
lages are  to  be  found,  supported  chiefly  by  the  manufac- 
tureSy  or  other  undertakings  less  or  more  connected  with 
Axrdrie  ^^^^  ^"^^  centre  of  commerce.  In  the  parish  of  East 
Monkland  is  the  village  or  town  of  Airdrie.  It  was  bj 
act  of  parliament^  in  1095,  appointed  to  be  i^  piarket  town^ 
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with  the  privilege  of  hoUing  a  weeklj  market  on  Tttct*  ▼JB^gefc 
day,  and  two  fairs  anmially  oo  the  third  Tuesdaj  of  ' 
May  and  the  first  Tuesday  of  November,  O.  S.  Two 
pther  btrs  have  been  added;  but  the  two  oldfiursare 
best  frequented.  It  stands  on  a  beautiful  ridge  between 
two  amall  rivulets.  It  is  regularly  built,  with  wide 
streets.  It  extends  almost  an  English  mile  in  length 
from  east  to  west.  The  country  around  it  is  adorned  with 
enclosures  and  stripes  of  planting ;  and  the  surface  being 
irr^ular,  it  is  upon  the  whole  beautiful.  Indeed,  from 
the  nature  of  the  soil  in  this  district  of  the  county,  it  is 
periiaps  more  beautiful  than  fertile. 

The  village  of  Dalserff  stands  in  a  low  sheltered  siti|a«Diiiedr. 
tion,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  having  a  large  fertile 
valley,  round  which  the  river  bends  in  a  circular  direc* 
tion  to  the  eastward.  In  the  village  is  a  handsome  pa» 
rish-church  with  a  clock  and  spire.  G^van,  Shettleston, 
and  various  other  villages,  might  be  mentioned;  but  they 
contain  nothing  particularly  deserving  notice. 

We  formerly  took  notice,  at  some  length,  of  the  history  lUimtxthd 
of  the  poet  of  Airshire,  and  we  may  now  remark  that  La-'^ 
narkshire  also  has  had  its  Scottish  poet,  who  probably 
stimulated  the  talents  of  Bums,  instructed  him  by  his  €x« 
ample,  and  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  an- 
cient Scottish  dialect,  which  might  otherwise  have  be- 
come obsolete.  Allan  Ramsay,  the  son  of  Robert  Ram- 
say and  Alice  Bower,  was  bom  at  Leadhills,  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Crawford,  on  the  15th  of  October  168C.  It  is  said 
that  the  ruins  of  the  cottage  in  which  he  was  bom  are  still 
pointed  out  to  the  inquisitive  traveller.  His  father  was 
employed  in  the  management  of  Lord  Hopeton's  mines  at 
Leadhills,  and  his  grandfather  Robert  had  enjoyed  the 
same  trust.  His  great-grandfather  was  a  Captain  John 
"Rf^TC^Bjf  the  son  of  Kamsa/  of  Cockpen,  and  nephew  to 
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yillagcj.  Hjunsaj  of  DaHioasie.  His  maternal  grandfadier  wm$  f 
fiuanj.  miner  from  Derbyshire,  who  had  been  invited  to  Leadhills^ 
Ramsaj  received  no  other  education  than  what  the  parish- 
school  afforded.  His  father  died  in  his  twenty-fifth  year, 
leaving  a  young  widow,  who  speedily  married  a  second 
time ;  and  Ramsay,  sl^  soon  as  he  reached  his  fifteenth 
year,  that  is,  in  the  year  1701,  was  bound  apprentice  to 
a  wigmaker  in  Edinburgh.  It  is  not  said  that  he  was  a 
barber.  To  that  incorporation  the  wigmakers  in  Edin- 
burgh do  not  necessarily  belong.  Had  Ramsay  exerd. 
sed  the  kindred  trade  of  shaving,  it  is  probable  that 
some  of  his  poetical  antagonists  would  have  reminded 
•him  of  that  circumstance.  Ramsay  married  in  1712 
Christian  Ross,  the  daughter  of  a  writer  in  Edinburgh. 
He  appears  to  have  become  a  member  of  a  club  of  Jaco- 
bites, or  persons  hostile  to  the  succession  of  the  house  of 
Hanover  and  to  the  union  ;  and  his  first  poem  that  can  now 
be  traced  is  an  address,  in  1712,  **  To  the  most  happy 
members  of  the  Easy  Club/'  In  1715»  this  society, 
"which  had  declared  Ramsay  to  be  their  poet  laureate,  was 
broke  up  by  the  tumults  occasioned  by  the  rebellion.  By 
the  rules  of  the  club  eadi  member  assumed  a  fictitious 
nnme.  Ramsay  had  assumed  that  of  Gavin  Douglas  ; 
and  one  of  the  last  minutes  of  the  club  declares,  **  That 
Dr  Pitcairn  and  Gavin  T)ouglas,  having  behaved  them- 
seU'es  three  years  as  good  members  of  this  club,  were 
atljudged  to  be  gentlemen."  In  the  mean  while,  Ram- 
say had  been  gradually  publishing  his  poems.  They 
were  written  in  the  detached  form  of  single  sheets  or 
pamphlets ;  so  that  the  people  of  Edinburgh  were  accus- 
tomed to  send  to  the  booksellers  shops  for  "  Allan  Ram- 
say's last  piece."  His  works  were  so  popular  as  to  be 
soon  piratically  reprinted.  Previous  to  the  year  1718,  he 
appears  to  have  rclinq^uished  his  employment  as  a  wig<- 


fBflker,  and  to  have  become  a  bookseller,  mm  hit  ieaond  ^  ^HB^ri 
edition  of  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green,  published  that  jear^ 
is  advertised  as  "  printed  for  the  author,  at  the  Mercury^ 
opposite  to  VUdrj^s  Wynd."  From  the  year  1718  to 
the  jear  1730  appears  to  have  been  the  date  of  his  most 
icti?e  literary  exertions.  In  1721  he  published  his  poems 
in  a  quarto  volume.  In  his  preface  he  mentions  that  he 
had  been  honoured  with  some  satires.  He  is  said  to  have 
aquired  by  the  publication  400  gubeas,  a  large  sum  in 
these  days,  and  sufficient  to  purchase  as  much  land  in 
Scotland  as  would  now  produce  a  tolerable  income.  The 
volinne  concludes  with  an  address  by  the  author  to  hit 
book,  in  imitation  of  Horace,  in  which  he  speaks  of  hifli« 
self  with  abundance  of  complacency : 


Gae  wprezd  my  hme. 


And fixme an  inimontl name 

Ages  to  conie  iball  thee  revire,  ^ 

And  gmr  thee  with  new  hoooun  Hto  ;  *> 

The  future  critics  I  forsee  i 

Shall  have  their  notes  on  notes  on  thee ; 

l*ke  witf  Qiihom  shall  beauties  find 

That  never  entered  in  my  mind. 

Id  1724,  Ramsay  published  the  first  volume  of  his  eol« 
Jection  of  songs,  calLsd  "  The  Tea-Table  Miscellany ;"  and 
a  second  and  tliird  volume  were  published  in  three  or  four 
years  thereafter.  It  speedily  underwent  twelve  impres- 
sions. He  also  published  the  '^  Evergreen,'*  a  collection  of 
eld  Scottish  poems,  many,  of  which  were  scarce  worth  re- 
viving. 

But  the  chief  foundation  of  Ramsay's  fame  was  his 
f '  Gentle  Shepherd."  Indeed  this  work  is  so  much  superior 
to  the  greater  part  of  his  shorter  productions,  that  for 
some  time  the  fact  was  eagerly  contested  whether  it  waa 
possible  that  he  could  be  the  author.    In  1121  he  had 
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vpfik  puWthed  » paitonl  under  the  title  of  ^  Pittie  and  Ro- 
ger,** which  in  17S3  WW  followed  hj  a  ae^jiiel,  called 
^  Jfeanie  and  Mq;gie.^'  Tbeie  spedmciis  were  ao  much 
approved  o^  that  he  waa  induced  to  xednoe  tfiem  into  the 
dnuaatic  fiDrm  in  which  the  Gentle  Shepherd  now  ap« 
Ilfaar^  Hit  fiune  speedily  extended  itaelf  hejond  the  li« 
f/dtM  of  Scotland  $  an  edition  c£  hit  poetical  w<»ka  waa 
pnjbli^qd  at  Loodoo  in  1131,  and  af&otfa^  appealed  at 
D^tfiin  in  173$. 

1^,l12(f9  ]Uaunj  had  removed  bom  his  shop  opposite 
to  what  is  at  present  ^mown  by  the  name  of  Niddij 
(Street  to  another  at:the  east  end  of  the  Lnckenbootha.  Inr 
atcad  of  retaining  his  old  friend  Mercary,  he  now  onuu 
■sented  his  sign  with  the  heads  of  Dnimmoad^and  John« 
aoa.  ^  Here,**  says  one  of  his  biographers,  ^  be  sold 
and  lent  books  to  a  late  period  of  his  life  ;  here  the  wits 
of  Edinburgh  used  to  meet  for  their  amusement  and  for 
informattoo.  From  this  commodious  situation  Gay,  a 
congenial  poet,  was  wont  to  look  out  upon  the  Exchange 
in  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  know  persons  and  ascertain 
characters.**  Ramsay  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
established  a  circulating  library  in  Scotland.  His  collec* 
non  of  *^  Thirty  Fables"  wfis  published  in  the  year  1730  ; 
after  which  period  he  seems  to  have  discontinued  his  lite* 
rary  efforts.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  genera) 
train  of  his  conduct,  Ramsay  appears  to  have  been  a  jo* 
dicious  and  a  prudent  man.  In  his  political  notions  he 
was  a  steady  Jacobite ;  but  he  acted  with  such  caution  aa 
to  avoid  any  dispute  with  the  parties  that  prevailed  in  hia 
time.  He  was  one  of  the  few  poets  who  have  been  e- 
qually  successful  in  literature  and  ordinary  trade.  Even 
at  those  periods  of  his  life  when  he  might  be  supposed  to 
be  absorbed  by  literary  efTorts,  he  never  failed  to  besto^r 
due  attention  upon  that  unpoetical  object^  the  shop.     He 
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was  caressed  bj  many  of  the  Scottish  nobiliqr  iad  gentrj ;  Vi 
ind  lived  in  habits  of  familiar  intercourse  with  Sir  John 
Oerk,  Sir  William  Bennet,  and  Sir  Alexander  Dick* 
The  cotemporary  poets,  Hamilton  of  Bangour,  and  Ha* 
mflton  q£  Gilbertfield,  were  among  the  ni|mber  of  his 
friends  ;  and  SommenriUe,  the  author  of  the  poem  called 
**  The  Chaoe,"  has  returned  his  poetical  salutations  in 
two  epbtles.  Towards  the  dose  of  his  life  he  built  4 
house  of  a  whimsical  construction,  where  he  resided  in  s 
state  of  dignified  retirement  till  the  time  of  his  death,  on 
fhe  7th  of  January  1758»  The  only  rash  step  which  is 
known  to  have  been  adopted  by  Ramsay,  was  the  erecting 
at  his  own  ezpence  the  first  regular  theatre  that  ever  was 
built  in  Scotland.  It  was  erected  in  Carrubber's  Close  ; 
but  as  the  act  for  licensing  the  theatre  was  past  during  the 
ensuing  year,  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  commanded 
him  to  shut  the  house.  The  down£sd  of  his  establish- 
ment was  beheld  with  satisfaction  by  a  great  majority  of 
Us  fisllow-citizens,  who  in  that^age  regarded  theatrical 
entertainments  with  great  abhorrence. 

Ramsay  had  several  sons  and  daughters.  His  eldest 
son,  Allan,  was  regularly  educated  to  the  profession  of  a 
painter.  He  attained  to  considerable  eminence,  and  died 
in  1784.  Ramsay  has  been  quoted  as  an  instance  of  poe» 
Ual  good  fortune : 

But  tkingt  may  mend,  and  poets  yet  may  hope, 
In  better  timet,  to  charm,  and  thrive  like  Pope, 
Or  Allan  Ramsaj,  that  harmonious  Scot. 
Now  to  fare  ill,  is  but  the  common  lot. 

G.  Dtik. 

In  a  poem  addressed  *'  to  Mr  James  Arbuckle,*'  Ram* 
say  gives  the  following  account  of  himself : 

Imprimis,  then,  lor  tallness,  I 
Am  five  feet  and  four  inches  high  $ 
A  black-«-^c*d,  mod,  dapper  hllowi 
Mar  kaiiy  nor  OTcrhud  wi*  tallow  c 


Villi«ift^  WrphbofaMoracceciit, 

RcMmbling  a  Ute  man  of  wie, 
Aold  |;abbet  Spec,  wlu  was  ne  amniiif 
To  be  a  dttimnie  ten  yean  niiuiinf  .  / 

Then  fur  the  fabric  of  my  nund, 
Tit  mair  to  mirth  than  gtief  indin'd ; 
I  rather-  choote  to  laugh  at  folly, 
Than  ihew  diilike  by  nKlancholy ; 
Wiel  judging  a  Mwir  heavy  face 
b  not  the  traeil  mark  of  grace. 

I  hate  a  drunkard  or  a  glutton. 
Yet  I'm  oae  fae  to  wine  and  mutton : 
Great  tablet  ne'er  engag'd  my  wisheal 
Vfhoi  crowded  with  c Vr  mony  diibct ; 
A  heakhfu'  etomach  ahaiply  aet 
Prefers  a  back«eey  pipin  het. 

I  never  coold  imagin'k  vicious 
Of  a  fiur  iame  to  be  ambitions : 
Frond  to  be  thoogfat  a  comic  poet. 
And  let  a  judge  of  numbers  know  it, 
I  court  occasion  thus,  to  show  it. 

Second  of  thirdly— —Pray  take  heed, 
Te*s  get  a  short  swatch  of  my  creed. 
To  follow  method  negatively. 
Ye  ken  takes  place  of  potitirely  : 
Wiel  then,  I'm  neither  Whig  nor  Tory, 
Nor  credit  give  to  purgatury. 

A  letter  addressed  to  Smibert  the  painter  bj  Ramsaj 
throws  some  light  upon  his  character  and  conduct  as  a 
poet.     It  is  dated,  Edinburgh,  May  10th,  1736. 

''  Mj  dear  old  friend,  jour  health  and  happiness  are 
ever  ane  addition  to  my  satisfaction.  God  make  jour  life 
easy  and  pleasant.  Half  a  centurj  of  jears  have  now 
rowed  o'er  mj  pow,  that  begins  now  to  be  Ijart ;  jet, 
thanks  to  mj  Author,  I  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  as  sound  as 
I  did  t  went  J  jears  sjne.  Yes,  I  laugh  hear  til  j  too,  and 
find  as  manj  subjects  to  emploj  that  faculty  upon  as  ever. 
Fools,  fops,  and  knaves,  grow  as  rank  as  formerly  ;  yet 
bere  and  there  are  to  be  found  good  and  worthy  men,  who 
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tte  an  faonouc  ta.kuman  life.     We' have  small  hopei  of  Vflbc^^ 

leeing  jou  again  in  our  old  world ;  then  let  us  be  virtii^i  * 

oasy  tod  hope  to  meet  in  heaven.     M7  g;ood  auld  wife  is 

idll  mj  bed- fellow.     My  ion  Allan  has  been  pursuing 

jroar  science  since  he  was  a  dozen  jears  auld  ;  .was  with 

}k  HjfiSdge  at  London  for  some  time  about  two  years 

a^;  hss  been  since  at  home  painting  here  like  a  Ra« 

phad ;  sets  out  for  the  seat  of  the  beast  beyond  the  Alps 

within  a  month  hence,  to  be  away  about  twd  years.     I'm 

m^car  to  part  with  him,  but  canna  stem  the  current  which 

flows  from  the  advice  of  his  patrons  and  his  own  indinar 

tion.    I  have  three  daughters ;  one  of  seventeen,  one  of 

sizteeOy  ai^d  one  of.  twelve  years  old  ;  and  no  ae  wally 

drigle  amang  them,  all  fine  girls.     These  six' or  seyta 

years  past  I  have  Hot  written  a  line  of  poetry  ;  I  e'en  gav« 

over  in  good  time,  before  the  coolness  of  fancy  that  at« 

tends  advanced  years  should  make  me  risk  the  seputatioB' 

I  had  acquired. 

Frae  twenty-four  to  five  and  forty 
My  mute  was  neither  tweer  nor  dorty ; 
My  Pegatiu  would  break  his  tether 
E'en  at  the  shagging  of  a  feather. 
And  through  ideas  scour  like  drift. 
Streaking  his  wings  up  to  the  lift ; 
I'hen,  then  my  soul  was  in  a  low. 
That  g^rt  my  numbers  safely  row  ; 
But  cild  and  judgment  'gin  to  say, 
Let  be  your  sangs,  and  learn  to  pray.** 

The  question  concerning  the  degree  of  merit  to  be  ascri*Hi9taI«fl|| 
W  to  Ramsay  as  a  poet  has  been  the  subject  to  much 
speculative  criticism.  Ramsay  has  undoubtedly  produ- 
ced a  great  number  of  uninteresting  pieces  ;  and  he  did 
not  possess  the  powerful  mind  of  Bums,  equal  at  once  to 
the  comic,  the  sublime,  and  the  ludicrous ;  nor  had  he 
tbat  force  of  diction  which  is  capable  of  giving  import* 
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VMige»  wnet  to  ordinaij  nibjects.  At  the  same  tuse^  it  is  eetttim 
that  the  popularity  which  his  works  acquired  rested  upos 
the  solid  fottodatioii  of  their  merit.  His  tale  of  the  Monk 
and  the  MillerS  'Wife  would  be  sufficient  of  itself  t» 
tntide  him  to  celebrity  as  a  comic  poet.  Hb  songs  are  n#^ 
doubt  of  a  very  motelj  character ;  but  a  varie^  of  tliemp 
such  as  the  Yellow-Hair'd  Lad^e,  Farewel  to  Lodiaber^ 
and  a  varietj  of  others,  must  for  ever  remain  interestiiq^ 
en  account  of  their  pastoral  simplici^.  But  his  Grende 
Shepherd  is  nndoubedljr  that  part  of  his  works  on  wUdi 
bis  most  soKdfame  lasts.  As  a  pastoral  poem,  it  eontains 
more  natural  truth  and  simplicitj,  and  a  more  correet  de« 
Uneation  of  manners,  than  is  to  be  found  in  anj  work  of 
a  similar  nature  in  any  language.  The  fiible  has  a  high 
degree  of  probability  ;  and  the  dialect  is  at  once  poetical 
and  fiill  of  interesting  sentiments.  It  has  not  had  mudi 
Access  upon  the  stage  ;  butthis  is  easily  explained :  The 
actors  who  attempt  to  represent  it  are  incapable  of  speak- 
ing the  Scottish  dialect  in  a  natural  manner,  that  is,  with 
its  proper  music  and  emphasis.  Hence,  from  them  it  ap- 
pears ludicrotis  where  it  ought  to  be  pathetic  or  serious. 
Even  the  excellence  of  the  work  itself  is  an  obstacle  t0 
its  effect  upon  the  stage :  the  whole  events  and  the  whole 
dialect  are  simple  and  natural ;  nothing  is  sacrificed  to  the 
tricks  of  the  stage,  by  introducing,  on  the  one  hand, 
bloodshed  and  murder,  or  farce  and  artificial  surprise  oti 
the  other.  When  the  poem  is  perused  in  the  closet,  it 
has  its  full  effect ;  and  we  are  apt  to  be  disappointed 
on  finding  that  upon  the  stage  it  is  inferior,  as  a  source  of 
amusement,  to  pieces  of  less  merit.  It  is  favourable^ 
however,  to  the  reputation  of  Ramsay,  that  Bums  also 
wrote  in  the  Scottish  dialect.  These  two  classical  writen^ 
in  conjunction,  have  rendered  it  permanently  interestmg, 
and  prevented  it  from  falling  into  a  disuse,  which  wouM. 
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ipeedilj  hare  prevented  the  merit  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd 
ftom  being  understood. 

Cambuslang,  a  parish  in  this  county,  was  at  one  time 
At  scene  of  such  singular  religious  phenomenras  to  make 
mnch  noise  all  ov«r  Scotland.  They  are  still  talked  of  with 
wtjoder,  and  exhibit  the  human  character  under  an  aspect 
which,  though  now  less  usually  seen,  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded and  understood.     In  the  ^ear  1741,  Mr  M'Cul- 
locfa|   die  minister  of   Cambuslang,    beiag  a  popular 
preacher,  and  finding  his  church  too  small  to  accommo* 
date  his  hearers,  assumed  the  practice,  in  favourable  wea- 
ther, of  preaching  without  doors  from  a  Covered  wooden 
polpit,  or  tent  as  it  is  called.     A  spot  in  the  neighbour- 
hood invited  him  to  this  practice  ;  it  consisted  of  a  bank|^ 
ascending  gradually  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre ;  the 
tent  in  which  the  preacher  stood  was  placed  at  the  foot  of 
the  t)ank,  so  that  the  whole  congregation,  seated  on  the 
bank,  and  looking  down  towards  him,  could  see  and  hear 
him  in  the  most  perfect  manner.     The  spot  is  still  called 
iot preaching  Brae,  or  the  conversion  brae.    It  was  custom- 
ary for  the  old  popular  clergy  in  Scotland  to  preach  du- 
ring a  very  long  period  from  the  sapie  text.    For  about  a 
year  Mr  M'CuUoch  had  preached  about  the  doctrine  of 
regeneration.    At  that  time  the  celebrated  Whitefield  had 
sent  over  wonderful  accounts  of  conversions  which  had 
been  made  under  his  ministry  in  New  England ;  and  a 
variety  of  similar  accounts  were  published  in  different 
quarters  of  England.     Mr  M'CuUoch  frequently,  after 
sermon,  read  to  his  hearers  letters,  attestations,  and  jour- 
nals, giving  an  account  of  these  extraordinary  operations 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  the  minds  of  men  in  other 
comitries ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  these  papers  were  pub- 
lished weekly  at  Glasgow,  and  had  an  extensive  circula- 
^on  in  the  neighbourhood.    The  result  of  all  this  was. 
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YTtntt  thither ;  and  daily  lennons  and  exbdrtations  V^trt  con-  Religioo. 

tmaed  bj  a  succession  of  clergymen  for  seven  or  eight 

moothi.    Among  the  clergy  who  resorted  to  Cambuslang 

Were  many  of  the  most  distinguished  and  popular  minister^ 

in  Scotland^  whose  memory  is  still  respected  by  the  people  ^ 

tiich  as  Messrs  Willison  of  Dundee,  Webster  of  Edin- 

^iirgh,  M^Knight  of  IrVine>  M'Laurin  of  Glasgow^  Currid 

t:if  Kinglassie,  Bonner  of  Torphicen^  kobe  of  Kilsyth,  &c* 

\inutefield  himself  did  not  arrive  till  June. 

All  the  converts  were  affected  in  a  similar  way>  though 
la  di&rcnt  degrees.  They  were  seized  all  at  once,  com^ 
mxily  by  something  said  in  the  sermons  or  prayers,  with 
the  most  dreadful  apprehensions  concerning  the  state  o^ 
their  soals^  insomuch  that  many  of  them  could  not  ab^ 
ftain  from  crying  out  in  the  most  public  and  frightful 
manner^  *'  bewailing  their  lost  and  undone  condition  by 
nttlire ;  calling  themselves  enemies  to  God>  and  despiser$ 
of  precious  Christ )  declaring  that  they  were  unworthy  to 
live  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  that  they  saw  the  mouth  o£ 
hell  open  to  receive  them,  and  that  they  heard  the  shrieks 
of  the  damned.''  But  the  universal  cry  was,  **  What 
shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ?'*  The  agony  under  which  they 
laboured  was  expressed)  not  only  by  words,  but  also  by 
violent  agitation  of  body;  by  clapping  their  hands  and 
beating  their  breasts ;  by  shaking  and  trembling  ;  by 
faintings  and  convulsions ;  and  sometimes  by  excessive 
bleedings  at  the  nose.  While  they  were  in  this  distress^ 
the  minister  often  called  on  them,  not  to  stifle  or  smother 
their  convictions,  but  to  encourage  them ;  and  after  ser* 
axon  was  ended  he  retired  with  them  to  the  manse,  and 
frequently  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night  with  them  in 
exhortations  and  prayers.  Next  day,  before  sei  mon  be* 
gSLXip  they  were  brought  out  commonly  by  AT  ore  and 
Bowman  ;  and  haviog  napkins  tied  rottn4  their  Itcadi^ 
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FeUgiwi.  were  placed  altogether  in  seats  before  the  tent,  where 
they  remained  sobbing,  weeping,  and  often  crying  aloud^ 
till  the  senrice  was  over.     Some  of  those  who  &ll  under 
conviction  never  were  converted  ;  but  most  of  those  who 
fell  under  it  were  converted  in  a  few  days,  and  sometimes 
in  a  few  hours.     In  most  cases  their  conversion  was  as 
sudden  and  unexpected  as  their  conviction.     They  were 
raised  all  at  once  from  the  lowest  depth  of  sorrow  and 
distress  to  the  highest  pitch  of  joy  and  happiness,  crying' 
out  with  triumph  and  exultation,  **  That  they  had  over- 
come the  wicked  one  :  That  they  had  got  hold  of  Christy 
and  would  never  let  him  go :  That  the  black  cloud  which 
had  hitherto  concealed  him  from  their  view  was  now  dis- 
pelled :  And  that  they  saw  him,  with  a  pen  in  his  hand, 
blotting  out  their  sins.*'     Under  these  delightful  impress 
sions,  some  began  to  pray  and  exhort  publidjr,  and  others 
desired  the  congregation  to  join  with  them  in  singing  a 
particular  psalm,  which  they  said  God  had  commanded 
them  to  sing.     From  the  time  of  their  conviction  to  their 
conversion,  many  had  no  appetite  for  food,  or  inclination 
to  sleep  ;  and  all  complained  of  the  severity  of  their  suf- 
ferings during  that  interval.     This  singular  work  made 
much  noise,  and  broug^ht  multitudes  of  people  from  all 
quarters.     The  sacrament  was  twice  administered  in  five 
weeks,  on  the  11th  of  July  and  15th  of  August.    Prodi- 
gious  crowds  of  hearers  and  spectators  were  present.    Be- 
sides the  tent  at  the  foot  of  the  bank  or  brae  already  men- 
tioned, where  the  sacrament  was  dispensed,  two  other 
tents  were  erected  ;  and  Mr  Whitcfield,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  see  crowded  audiences,  supposed  that  at  the  three 
tents  upwards  of  30,000  peopk  were  assembled.     There. 
wcr*-  3000  communicants, .  of  whom   many  came  from 
G»  ^       ',  nb'/ut   20 0  from  Edinburgh,   and  double  the 
number  from  Airs^ire.    On  thcss  cccasioos  multitudes  of 
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persobs  were  in  the  utmost  ecstasy  of  joy,  which  they  ReKgicM.^ 
^uld  not  contain  without  expressing  it  aloud.     After  the 
second  sacrament  few  or  none  were  converted  ;  the  daily 
sermons  and  exhortations  ceased;  and  towards  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  the  whole  of  these  extraordinary  ap« 
pearances  ended :  but  for  many  years  a  day  was  set  apart 
in  this  parish  for  solemn  thanksgiving  on  account  of  the 
event. 

Great  disputes  arose  throughout  the  country  about  theOpinioot*. 
cause  of  this  singular  phenomenon.     1  wo  opmions  were  cambu*- 

entcrtained  :  1st,  That  it  was  a  natural  event,  to  be  ac-^8:.«>'*' 

irenioot. 

counted  for  by  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  operating 
upon  the  religious  feelings  and  apprehensions  of  men.  A 
second  class  of  persons  ascribed  it  to  supernatural  agency, 
though  they  differed  widely  about  the  nature  of  that  a- 
gcncy.  Tfie  moderate  party  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  and 
the  philosophical  part  of  the  community,  satisfied  them- 
selves with  saying,  that  Whiteficid  and  the  English  me- 
thodists,  together  with  the  popular  clergy  in  Scotland, 
bj  zealously  propagating  stories  of  conversions,  and  by 
Working  upon  the  imaginations  of  men,  had  at  last  succeed- 
ed in  turning  the  heads  of  the  people  in  one  conier  of  the 
country;  that  enthusiasm  is  contagious;  and  that  whoever 
went  thither  fell  for  the  time  into  the  same  phrenzy. 
The  Editor  of  this  Work  was  informed  by  nn  old  clergy- 
man of  the  moderate  party,  who  at  the  period  alluded  to 
was  a  student  at  the  colltge  of  Glasgow,  that  the  conta- 
gious force  of  religious  feelings  at  Cambu slang  seemed 
ahogether  irresistible  ;  that  be  himself,  and  some  other 
young  men,  bad  gone  thither  to  amuse  themselves  by 
laughing  at  the  w^eakness  of  the  people,  but  that  alter 
half  an  hour  this  became  impossible.  The  sobbings  and 
tears  of  some,  and  the  exultation  and  raptures  of  others*^ 
were  so  natural^  and  so  powerful  iu  e;iccit.ing  sympathy^ 
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^^^Ugte.  tbat  it  wu  impoisiBle^  in  anj  other  w»f  ttan  ^  lesra^ 
the  plaoe,  to  avoU  entering  into  their  fedings  i  aa4  tfafti,  10 
his  apprehenrion,  it  wn»  wonderful  that  the  same  phreni^ 
did  not  become  more  onivcrsfl. 

Of  those  who  asserted  that  the  affidr  was  the  result  oT 
supernatural  ageocf,  therrwere  twer opinions:  The  po- 
pular partj  af  the  church  of  Scothnd  ascribed  it  lo  an  ex- 
traordinary  interference  of  the  Dhine  Spirit  £»  the  salva* 
tion  of  a  multitude  of  persons ;  but  the  secedersy  who  di£» 
£ered  in  nothing  fixnn  the  popular  partj  of  the  established 
ehurcb,  exceptii^  in  the  excess  of  their  zeal^  and  in  think* 
ing  the  corruptions  of  (he  dmes  a  sufficient  canae  to  jus- 
tify  a  schism  or  separation^  considered  the  case  in  a  verjr 
different  light.  Mr  M'CuUocfa^  the  minister  of  Cambus- 
lang,  was  a  member  of  the  established  diorch ;  and^  witb 
the  exception  of  Whitefield,  the  clergy  who  assistrd  him 
behmged  to  the  church  also :  Bat  the  seceding  deigj  ap- 
pear to  have  thought,  that  if  it  was  admitted  that  the  Di-^ 
▼ine  Spirit  gave  direct  countenance  to  the  labonrs  of  the 
established  dergj  bj  a  miraculous  interpositioo,  it  woold 
necessarilj  follow,  that  those  who  had  separated  themselvef 
from  the  established  church  had  acted  improperly.  The  se- 
ceders,  therefore,  felt  that  they  had  no  alternative  than  that 
of  either  condemning  their  own  separation  from  the  church, 
or  of  condemning  the  work  that  was  going  on  at  Cam- 
buslang :  But  to  have  declared,  like  the  pro&ne  philoso- 
phers of  the  age,  that  the  extraordinary  appearances  which 
were  there  exhibited  were  nothing  more  than  the  natural 
effects  of  a  heated  imagination  and  of  sympathetic  feelings 
operating  upon  weak  minds,  would  scarcely,  have  proved 
satisfactory  to  their  adherents,  and  much  less  have  deter-^ 
red  them  from  visiting  Cambuslang,  and  from  returning 
to  their  own  homes  filled  with  the  same  phrenzy,  which 
they  might  communicate  widely  through  the  countryj  and 
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iherebr  ram  the  cause  of  the  secession  r  iThc  elcrgjr  among  Relifioii. 
the  seceders,  therefore^  who  are  supported  by  the  voluntary 

« 

contributions  of  their  congregations,  were  In  every  point  of 
view  interested  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  zeal  which 
prevailed  at  Cambuslang.  They  decried  it  in  a  style 
suited  to  the  sentiments  and  capacity  of  their  own  adhe- 
rents ;  they  declared  that  the  whole  was  the  work  of  the 
Devil.  This  sentiment  they  openly  avowed  in  their  ser- 
monSy  and  in  a  multitude  of  publications ;  and  especially 
by  an  act,  dated  Dunfermline  15th  July  1742,  appointing 
the  4th  of  August  following  to  be  observed  in  all  dieir 
congregations  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation :  one  of 
the  principal  grounds  of  which  was,  **  The  delusions  of 
Satan  attending  the  present  awful  work  upon  the  bodies 
«f  men  going  on  at  Cambuslang.'*  When  this  act  wal 
published,  their  ancient  friends,  who  fof  many  years  saom 
tessively  had  exerted  their  whole  influence  to  bring  them 
back  to  the  bosom  of  the  church,  were  filled  with  indig« 
aation,  and  even  with  horror.  To  ascribe  the  CambuSi* 
kuxg  work  to  the  Influence  of  the  Devil,  appeared  to  them 
a  sin  little  inferior  in  guilt  to  that  of  blasphemy  against 
Ae  Holy  Ghost.  Mr  Robe  affirmed,  *'  That  this  act  of 
Ae  associate  presbytery  was  the  most  heaven-darlng  pa- 
per which  had  been  published  by  any  set  of  men  in  Bri« 
lain  for  a  century  past."  A  paper  war  ensued  ;  in  which 
the  parties  treated  each  other  with  abundance  of  freedom, 
but  at  the  same  time  with  many  professions  of  Christian 
love  and  charity. 

Nothing  can  demonstrate  more  clearly  the  advantage  Adfimaget 
«f  tolerating  full  freedom  of  religious  opinion,  and  the  va-tioo. 
nous  modes  of  worship  and  gradations  of  sentiment  and 
«f  sects  to  which    toleration  gives  rise,   than  the  quiet 
nanner  in  which  the  singular  transactions  above  mention- 
ed al  length  came  to  a  dose.   The  sentiments  which  opc» 
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RcligUm.  rated  at  Cambuslang  were  so  powerful  In  themselves,  and 
their  contagion  extended  so  widely,  that  at  one  time  it  was 
impossible  to  predict  how  far  its  effects  might  reach,  or 
what  political  direction  it  might  have  taken,  if  irritated 
hj  persecution,  or  fomented  by  ambitious  men :  but  its 
effects  were  counteracted  by  the  law  of  toleration ;  to 
which  British  statesmen,  previous  to  that  period,  had  wise- 
ly submitted*  Hence  the  enthuuasm  of  the  people  was 
allowed  quietly  to  exhaust  itself  in  its  own  way,  without 
interruption  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  by- means  of  a  hos- 
tile sect,  a  remedy  was  provided  of  a  nature  completely 
adequate  and  precisely  adapted  to  the  disease.  The  clergy 
of  the  seceders  had  the  direction  of  the  consciences  of  a 
great  proportion  of  the  people  among  whom  it  was  most 
likely  to  spread.  •  They  encountered  it,  not  with  the  un- 
equal weapons  of  dispassionate  reasoning,  but,  in  its  own 
way,  with  the  terrors  of  damnation  ;  and  by  ascribing  it 
to  Satan,  they  enlisted  the  piety  of  the  people  against  it, 
and  caused  it  to  be  regarded  with  no  small  degree  of  hor- 
ror. 

VopuUtlon*  The  population  of  Lanarkshire  is  stated  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  in  the  reports  to  Dr  Webster,  in  the  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  reports  made  out  in  con- 
sequence of  the  population  act. 
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GLASGOW. 

v\r  JE  now  proceed  to  the  description  of  the  city  of  GIas« 
^o^v«r«  Though  not  politically  the  capital  of  the  county 
in  ^w^hich  it  stands,  this  fine  city  is  not  only  the  most  in« 
ter^sting  object  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but  is  un- 
do ul)tedly  to  be  regarded  as  the  great  capital  or  centre  of 
the  znanufactures  and  commerce  of  Scotland. 

CSlasgow  stands  in  the  Nether  Ward  of  LanarkshireyGcnertldi^ 
^pou  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Clyde.    A  part  of  its'^'P^*^ 
sul>virbs  have  extended  to  the  southern  side  of  that  river. 
As  it  is  not  overlooked,  like  Edinburgh,  by  any  elevated 
S^oiinds  or  precipitous  rocks,  it  can  only  be  seen  to-nd- 
'^^ixtage  by  actually  traversing  its  streets ;  the  mote  re- 
^^i^t  of  which  consist  of  buildings  reared  with  great  clc-' 
l^ncc,  and  even  magnificence,  suited  to  the  enterprising 
•pte*t  and  the  opulence  of  the  inhabitants.     The  latitude! 
^f  Glasgow  is  55°  61'  32"  north,  and  its  longitude  4°  15' 
'^est  from  Xiondon.     The  Clyde  here,  as  formerly  men- 
^oned,  runs  through  a  tract  of  country  which  upon  the 
'^'hole  may  be  considered  as  level  and  low.    At  the  place 
'where  Glasgow  stands  the  ground  gradually  ascends  from 
the  brink  of  the  river  upwards  to  a  considerable  height 
and  distance,  and  upon  this  declivity  is  placed  the  greater 
part  of  the  city,     Tlie  ascent  terminates  toward  the  north 
in  a  ridge,  beyond  which  there  is  a  trifling  declivity  ;  and 
beyond  this  the  city  terminates  on  the  north  in  the  vici- 
nity of  its  Great  Cathedral.     The  ridge  now  mentioned 
has  been  cut  across,  by  the  hand  and  operations  of  Nature^ 
at  two  points,  to  allow  a  passage  to  two  streams  of  water 
which  descend  southward  to  the  Clyde.     The  stream  cm 
fie  east  puses  the  Sgh  Church  in  a  deep  rarine^  aol 
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General  <i6- proceeding  downwards  crosses  the  etstem  part  of  the  city* 
<    \      ,r  It  is  called  vulgarly  tke  Gallowgate  Bam,  from  its  cross- 
ing the  great  street  of  that  maaie,  under  a  bridge  called 
the  Gallowgate  Bridge.  la  writings  it  is  denominated  the 
MoUendinar  Bom,  no  doubt  from  its  havimg  been  usod  by 
the  ancient  sovereigns  of  the  city,  the  archbishop  and  his 
clergy^  to  more  the  machineiy  of  their  corn-mills.     ThQ 
other  stream,  called  St  Enoch's  Bom,  which  crosses  th^ 
ridge  near  the  summit  of  the  city,  runs  parallel  to  the 
MoUendinar  Bum.     It  is  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the 
westward.     The  banks  of  St  Enoch's  Bum  are  less  pre« 
cipitous  than  those  of  the  MoUendinar  or   Gallowgate 
Bum,  because  the  territory  gradually  slopes  downward  to 
the  west.  The  access  to  the  city  from  this  side,  therefore, 
is  over  more  equal  and  level  ground  than  from  the  east« 
ward.     The  principal  part  of  Glasgow  is  contained  be« 
tween  the  two  bums  or  rivulets  now  mentioned  on  the 
east  and  west,  and  betwixt  the  ridge  adjoining  to  the  Ca* 
thedral  on  the  north,  and  the  river  Clyde,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  ridge  on  the  south. 
Line  of  Che      Glasgow  may  be  considered,  in  a  general  view,  as 
built  in  the  farm  of  a  cross.     Two  principal  and  very 
long  streets  cut  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  their  inter- 
section is  in' some  degree  to  be  considered  as  the  centre  of 
the  city,  and  is  actually  denominated  the  Cross  or  Market- 
place.    The  one  of  the  principal  streets  runs  parallel  to 
the  river  from  east  to  west ;  whereas  the  other  principal 
street,  denominated  the  High  Street,  runs  north  and  south 
from  the  Cathedral  or  High  Church  to  the  river.     The 
principal  part  of  the  city  stands  westward  and  north-west- 
ward from  the  intersection  of  the  two  great  streets,  be* 
cause  it  is  in  this  direction  that  the  newest  and  most  ele- 
gant buildings  of  the  city,  or  what  is  called  the  New 
Town,  have  in  a  great  measure  been  constructed.     What 
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M  called  the  Green  of  Glasgow  occupies  a  considerable  «•  Generil  He* 

^  icniitioiu 

tent  of  territory  on  the  south-east,  while  the  gardens  and  v      ^     .» 
fields  belonging  to  the  university  fill  a  considerable  space 
<%  the  north-east.     Between  these  the  eastern  part  of  the 
citj  finds  itself  in  a  consderable  degree  confined  or  limit* 


The  most  ancient  part  of  this  city  is  in  the  vicinity  of  High  Strmt 
^l^e  High  Church  or  Cathedral ;  and  the  street  leading 
om  thence  to  the  Cross  and  the  river  is  still  denominated^ 
already  mentioned,  the  High  Street  of  Glasgow.   In  the 
^^^ghbourhood  of  the  Cathedral  the  buildings  exhibit  abun« 
^^ant  marks  of  antiquity,  from  the  gloomy  appearance  of 
^:^iany  of  the  houses,  and  the  meanness  and  decayed  state  of 
^le  rest.  Here  the  residences  are  still  pointed  out  of  the  an- 
^^ent  prebends,  and  likewise  the  site,  and  only  the  site,  of 
%he  Bishop's  Castle,  which  was  of  sufficient  strength  to  re« 
:^ist  repeated  sieges.     Advancing  southward  from  the  Ca* 
'Uedral  towards  the  river,  at  a  trifling  distance,  is  the  sum« 
"xnit  of  the  high  ridge  already  mentioned.     Tliis  appears 
to  have  been  the  very  centre  of  the  ancient  city.     Two 
streets  here  intersect  each  other,  forming  a  cross.     That 
proceeding  southward  to  the  river  is   still,    as  already 
mentioned,  called  the  High  Street  of  Glasgow.     It  is 
crossed  by  another  street  running  from  east  to  west ;  the 
eastern  part  of  which  is  called  the  Dry  gate,  and  the  western  Drrgtte 
the  Rottenrow.     The  Rottenrow  runs  precisely  along  thej^^^**"* 
summit  of  the  ridge,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  most  eleva- 
ted and  best  aired  situation  in  Glasgow.     Having  been 
occupied,  however,  at  an  early  period,  and  being  at  a 
distance  from  the  river,  it  consists  of  very  mean  buildings. 
The  Drygate,  which  is  the  continuation  eastward  of  the 
same  street,  runs  along  the  steep  declivity  of  the  Gallow-! 
^teBum,in  an  irregular  manner.  It  was  at  one  period  one 
of  the  most  important  streets  in  Glasgow.  The  txdni  belong* 


Oefl^  de-ing  to  Itobert  ihe  Third  stood  in  it ;  and  in  a  hne  adjobu 
^iii-  y  ing  to  it  is  shown  the  honae  where  Henry  Damley lodged 
during  a  separation  from  his  qneeui  the  celebrated  Maij* 
Here  she  Tisited  him,  and  hj  an  appajrcnt  return  of  afi^ 
tioQ  prevailed  with  him  to  remove  to  Edinburgh,  wherd 
the  solitary  house  in  which  he  resided  was  speedily  blown 
op,  to  conceal,  as  was  thei^  believed,  his  assassination  by 
BothweU,  the  ambitious  lover  of  his  queen*  The  saspt« 
dous  visit  of  the  latter  to  Glasgow,  when  joined  with 
the  succeeding  caitastrophe,  and  added  to  her  attachment 
to  the  Romish  religion,  rendered  Queen  Mary  utterly 
dious  in  the  eyes  of  her  subjects,  and  speedily  produced 
the  loss  of  her  crown. 

From  the  point  at  which  the  Drygat^  and  Rottenrow, 
at  their  junction,  intersect  the  High  Street,  the  latter  eon« 
tinues  to  descend  southward  towards  the  river.  For  somk 
length  it  is  extremely  steep,  as  the  descent  from  the  ridge 
is  at  first  very  rapid.  The  buildings  here  still  continue  to 
demonstrate  their  antiquity  by  the  rudeness  of  their  aspect* 
At  the  bottom  of  the  steepest  part  of  the  ascent,  the  High 
Street  is  crossed  by  the  finest  of  all  the  new  streets  of  Glas* 
gowy  called  George  Street.  Being  nearly  at  right  angles 
with  the  High  Street,  it  is  parallel  to  the  river,  and  to  the 
principal  street  of  Glasgow,  which  mns  from  east  Xm 
west.  Proceeding  downward  from  George  Street  along  the 
High  Street,  some  new  streets  have  be^n  opened  towardi 
the  cast ;  and  on  the  same  side,  forming  a  part  of  the 
High  Street,  are  the  buildings  of  the  College  or  Univer* 
sit  J.  Here  the  High  Street  assumes  a  fine  appearance, 
and  the  buildings  towards  the  Cross  are  lofty ;  the  de* 
scent  is  gradual ;  lanes  or  streets  proceed  on  both  sides 
towards  the  Mollendinar  Bum  on  the  east,  or  towards  the 
n%  Cxm  New  Town  on  the  west.    At  the  Cross  the  territory  ill 


tnrd}  and  the  aspect  of  the  city,  coosistiBg  of  the  janc*Geiiml4t> 
tion  of  four  streets,  with  scTeral  public  buildiags,  the       ^      f 
whole  in  general  supported  by  arcades  in  front,  is  verj 
liagnificent.     The  continuation  of  the  High  Street  south*  StkMarkci 
ward  is  denominated  the  Salt  Market.  The  territorj  here 
is  almost  lerel ;  and  an  opinion  has  been  entertained  that 
the  course  of  the  river  at  one  time  passed  near  the  head  of 
i^  or  as  high  as  the  Cross  of  Glasgow,  because  in  dig* 
ging  a  foundaticm  for  the  buildings  called  the  Tontine,  ade* 
joianig  thereto  on  the  north,  a  boat  was  found  amidst  a  bed 
of  sand  and  graYcl.     Proceeding  down  the  Salt  Market 
Street,  or  continuation  of  the  High  Street,  besides  a  v%» 
rietj  of  lanes,  the  front-entry  to  which  is  covered,  an  open 
laocy  called  Prince's  Street,  proceeds  off  to  the  right ;  and 
afterwards  a  handsome  street,  called  St  Andrew  Street, 
{roceeds  to  the  left  eastward,  terminating  in  a  square,  call* 
cd  St  Andrew  Square,  and  church.     Thereafter  an  old9tAadnm 
Street,  called  the  Bridgegate,  proceeds  from  the  Salt  Mar*^^*"*" 
hjtt,  in  a  south-westem  direction  obliquely  towards  the 
Clyde.     It  is  very  ancient,  and  derives  its  name  from 
its  forming  the  passage  towards  what  is  now  called  the 
Old  Bridge,  which  in  early  times  was  the  only  bridge 
across  the  river.     In  the  Salt  Market,  opposite  to  the 
liead  of  the  Bridgegate,  a  house  is  pointed  out  in  which 
Oliver  Cromwell  resided  during  the  winter  which  suc- 
ceeded the  battle  of  Dunbar.     At  some  distance  south* 
iRrard,  the  MoUendinar  Burn,  crossing  the  street,  forms  the 
termination  of  it.     Beyond  the  rivulet,  the  western  cor- 
aier  of  what  is  called  the  Green  of  Glasgow,  intervenes 
letwixt  the  lowest  part  of  the  street  and  the  river. 

Ibving  thus  traced  the  High  Street  from  the  Cathedral 
or  Great  Church  on  the  north  downwards  to  its  termina- 
tion  at  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  on  the  south,  we  next  pro- 
atti  to  attend  t^  the  stiU  more  important  and  much  longer 
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General  Je- street^  by  which  it  Is  traversed  at  the  Cross  of  GfatamV 

•cnptioo.  ,  o      y 

<  \  and  which  runs  from  east  to  west.  Beginning  at  the 
east  on  the  road  towards  Edinburgh,  a  considerable 
length  of  suburbs  stretches  towards  the  country.     The 

SsUowgate  Street  is  called  the  Gallowgate  ;  and  though  its  direction 
is  towards  the  west,  it  is  hj  no  means  rectilineal.  The 
first  important  object  is  the  Barracks,  which  were  built 
during  the  late  war  on  the  northern  side  of  the  street. 
Thereafter,  at  some  distance,  on  the  sonth,  is  the  princi« 
pal  entry  to  a  very  populous  suburb  called  the  Calton.  Pro« 
ceeding  westward,  some  new  streets  have  been  opened 
but  which  are  of  no  great  extent,  such  as  Campbell  Street, 
Kent  Street,  Suffolk  Street,  and  Charlotte  Street,  contain- 
ing many  handsome  buildings,  which  form  a  striking 
contrast  to  many  of  the  more  ancient  buildings  which 
front  the  principal  street  or  Gallowgate.  It  may  be  re« 
marked,  that  Charlotte  Street  is  of^  vulgarly  called 
Merk*daily,  because  about  fifty  years  ago  the  ground  on 
which  it  stands  was  let  to  a  gardener  at  the  rgte  of  365 
Tatrksfer  annum;  a  merk  Scots  is  equal  te  Is.  1yd.  Ster- 
ling. The  Gallowgate  thereafter  descends  to  its  lowest 
point,  which  is  the  bridge  across  the  MoUendinar  Bum  ; 
after  which  it  gives  off*  towards  the  left  a  street  or  pas- 
sage towards  St  Andrew's  Square,  the  principal  entry  to 
which,  however,  is  that  already  noticed  from  the  Salt 
Market  bj   St  Andrew's  Street.     The  Gallowgate  now 

TroDffite.  proceeds  between  lofty  buildings  towards  the  Cross.  Here 
the  same  line  of  street  assumes  a  different  name,  being 
first  called  the  Trongate^  and  afterwards  Argyle  Street 
Standing  at  the  Cross  of  Glasgow,  the  appearance  of  the 
buildings,  as  already  mentioned,  is  very  magnificent. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  when  the  eye  is  directed 
westward  along  the  Trongate.  On  the  right  or  northern 
aide  the  angle  h  filled  by  the  Fri^oUi  five  stories  m  heigh^ 
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bejrond  which  ire  the  Townhouse  and  Exchange;  ^^^^j^ 
which  hare  a  rery  splendid  appearance.    The  houses  arc  '■'    r*    ^ 
supported,  to  a  certain  length,  on  hoth  ndes  of  the  street^ 
by  Doric  pillars,  forming  piazzas.    An  equestrian  statue 
of  King  William  the  Third  stands  opposite  to  the  £x« 
thange  ;  and  at  some  distance  is  seen,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  street,  the  spire  of  the  Tron  Church ;  the  whole 
forming  a  street^scene  which  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  any 
other  city.    Proceeding  westward  along  the  Trongate,the 
firtt  great  street  by  which  it  is  crossed  is  called  King 
Street  towards  the  south,  and  Candleriggs  towards  the 
north.     The  fotmer  communicates  with  the  Bridgegate^ 
Imd  contains  some  of  the  principal  markets;  the  latter 
crnnmmiicates  with  Bell  Street,  which  enters  it  on  the 
sight,  and  forms  the  communication  between  it  and  the 
Bgh  Street.     On  the  west  the  Candleriggs  Street  is  con-  Cndld- 
neeted  with  Wilson  Street  and  Ingram  Street,  and  termi-  '^ 
nates  at  a  church  called  the  Ram^s  Horn  or  North- West. 
Proceeding  westward,  the  Trongate,  after  giving  out  differ* 
cut  streets  to  the  right  and  left,  is  crossed  by  a  long  street, 
leading  from  the  river  on  the  south  to  Ingram  Street  on 
the  north.     The  southern  part  of  this  street  is  called  the 
Stockwell ;  the  northern  part  is  called  Glassford  Street^ 
leading  to  the  middle  of  the  newest  buildings  of  the  city. 
Westward  from  Stockwell  and  Glassford  Street,  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  the  city,  leading  from  east  to  west,  once 
more  changes  its  name,  and  is  called  Argyle  Street.     ItArgyle 
gives  off  towards  the  right  or  north  a  variety  of  new 
streets,  containing  uncommonly  elegant  buildings,  parti- 
cularly Virginia  Street,  Millar  Street,  Queen  Street,  Bu. 
chanau  Street.     This  last,  as  well  as  Queen  Street,  leada 
northward  towards  Port  Dundas.     The  houses  of  MiU 
Itr  Street  and  Buchanan  Street  are  inhabited  by  single  fa« 
tulies  from  top  to  bottomi  and  haye  been  finished  wiA 
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^^^H?^^  ^  SJoaSl'pas^  prpceeduig  from  the  same  ttgfaBy  fid  it « 
%m  g  *  iatrr  period.  GrecMrge  Elphiatton,  meichaiit  vaGiMtgom^ 
in  1571,  scqamd  ds  territtiry  heit,  not  Aol  fcdft  vpoob 
ttom  Arcfabtshop  P<MtedSdd«  On  t&6  east  liSt  off  the 
tBIi^  of  Goibals  h  an  wuiatt  imSbSag  cd&d  9l  Ni- 
niin's  Ghtpd ;  tfce  fearer  pttt  of  wbidr  b  it  preient  0C^ 
copied  an  a  paruh  sdMd^  and  tbe  «p^f!otfeirasapri* 
mm*  It  kn  the  letten  iS«  Ck  £•  itfstiribed  npon  ▼arioite 
pnts  of  it.  Tliete  are  attppoted  to  lit  Ac  initial  lettos 
ofdienaawof  Aefbnadbr,  SfOeio^tl  tlhe 

Itmk  adjradni^  to  tber  Goriiab  avenc;  pre#i«MB  to  Ae  re- 
acbration,  pundfaased  by  the  town-ciomid!,  Ae  tiades- 
iMn^  and  the  timtecit  far  BntchtwaU  Hoa^ud  in  Glia- 
goar.  These  tMidBe^  in  Ae  year  ITOO,  di^idisd  dirir  pro- 
perty. The  jarifldic&m  was  given  to  the  Cown-cMndl  «f 
Gbe^&w,  with  a  certain  pottiiM  of  die  li&d^  whae  die 
HirtdKM  reat  of  the  terrxtocy  wat  allotted  Co  Hutehtson^a  EbiipM 
^***  and  the  tnulcs-honfe;  On  die  tenitmy  adjoining  to  die 
Corbal%  on  the  sondiem  side  of  the  Clyde,  Whidi  is  alto- 
gedier  lerel,  a  regular  tbWn  has  been'  formed,  connstingbf 
tight-lined  new  streets.  To  the  eastward  of  the  Gorluds 
the  new  streets  have  been  denomiiiated  Hutcheson  Town, 
from  the  hospital  which  feued  out  the  lands.  This  vil- 
lage was  begun  in  the  year  1794,  npon  a  regular  plan, 
and  laid  out  into  a  number  of  right-lined  streets.  Some 
of  these  are  already  completed,  with  houses  from  two  to 
three  or  four  stories  in  height,  well  built,  and  covered 
with  slate. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  old  village  of  Grorbals,  a 
considerable  extent  of  territory  has  also  been  laid  out  upon 
a  regular  plan  for  buildings.  That  part  nearest  the  old  viU 
LturistoD.  ing^  J  J  yg^  incomplete  ;  it  is  denominated  Lauriston.  The 
street  next  the  river  is  called  Carleton  Place,  and  consuta 
of  houses  raised  upon  a  terrace  which  overlooks  the  wa- 


Itr*    Ttt  bfildiiigs  arc  ulicommonly  beatrtUul.    Wert-  ^^JS^ 
^N^fd  firofilk'   Lahuf&tM    tlib   bmldings   are  denotnlnated '      i    ^ 
TiadestoWi^  ih  eoo'i^qWente  of  the  ground  having  fallen 
ib  diH  trttdea^hotise  of  Glasgow  wh^  the  Gorbals  wefe 
ffirktec^  sd^d  froii  flt£  ground  having  been  feued  out  bjr 
tlii^  ineo^raddn. 

Besides  these  there  are  sbme  other  villages  which  we  ac-  ^^!^ 
coAnt  it  unnecessary  to  nbtice  ^toticularly  ;  such  as  Cam* 
hichleiy  on  die  road  to  Hamilton^  Edinburgh,  gtc.  chiefly 
iidstbit^  by  colliers  employed  in  the  mines  which  are 
trnttgtit  ilOL  ih^  Imnlediiite  vicinity  of  Glasgow ;  and  Port 
Dmdasy  at  At  termination  of  the  great  canal  between 
Fortb  ttad  Clyde,  which  will  be  described  when  we  come 
to  take  ti6tite  of  A^t  important  work  by  which  the  Ger- 
man  Ocfcati  is  now  connected  mth  the  Atlandc.  Nei« 
dier  kafve  ^e  thought  it  necessary  to  take  notice  of  the 
fillflige  called  Cowcaddans,  to  the  northward  of  the  city  ; 
nor  fhese  difenbmTnated  Graham's  Town  and  Brownfidd^ 
betwixt  the  western  part  of  Argyfe  Street  and  Andcrston  ; 
aldiough  they  may  with  propriety  be  considered  as  sub* 
Arbs  of  the  city  of  Glasgow. 

What  is  termed  the  Green  of  Glasgow  is  a  considerable 
tract  of  open  territory  to  the  south-west  of  the  city,  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  which  may  with  propriety  be  re« 
garded  as  extremely  valuable,  considered  as  a  place  of  ex« 
^cise,  and  where  the  free  air  may  at  all  times  be  enjoyed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  busy,  commercial,  and  manu* 
facturing,  and  consequently  laborious  city.  It  consists  of 
three  parts.  That  to  the  northward,  and  most  distant 
from  the  Clyde,  is  called  the  Calton  Green.  It  rests 
upon  a  declivity,  with  a  southern  aspect,  looking  towards 
the  river,  and  is  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  Green  by  a 
very  trifling  brook  or  rivulet.  What  is  called  Glasgow 
Greed,  adjoining  to  the  Qyde,  consists  of  two  pans  i  th^ 
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Caierilde.Low  Green,  near  the  foot  of  the  Salt  Market,  is  oof 
!■■   y    ■■'  much  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  river,  but  cmisists  of 
a  plain  of  about  five  hundred  yards  in  length.    At  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Low  Green  the  territory  sud- 
denly  rises,  and  thereafter  proceeds  in  a  level  tract,  as  for* 
merly,  divided  on  the  north  from  the  Calton  Green  by  a 
sudden  declivity.     Here  on  Sundays  and  holidays  the  ci- 
tizens are  seen  in  great  crowds  wandering  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river.     Adjoining  to  the  High  Green  the  river  is 
very  deep,  and  rolls  slowly  over  a  muddy  bottom.  Here, 
however,  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  the  current,  and 
the  retiredness  of  the  situation,  many  young  persons  are 
induced  to  engage  in  the  exercise  of  swinmiing ;  and  here 
very  considerable  numbers  of  lives  have  been  lost.   .  It  is 
said  that  the  muddy  bottom  of  the  river  is  of  a  stiff  and 
adhesive  or  clayey  quality  ;  and  towards  the  bank^  if  the 
swimmer  drop  his  feet  and  suffer  them  to  be  entangled  in 
it,  -he  is  apt  to  be  drawn  farther  down  by  every  attempt 
to  extricate  himself.     On  account  of  numerous  accidents 
which  happened  at  this  place,  called  Feat  Bog,  the  Hu- 
mane Society  have  established  near  it  a  hut,  with  the  pro- 
per apparatus  accounted  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  per- 
sons who  have  been  half  drowned. 

One  of  the  most  important  objects  connected  with  this' 
The  river,  city  undoubtedly  is  the  river.  Although  it  contains  a 
large  stream  of  water,  and  the  declivity  to  the  Frith  of 
Clyde  is  very  trifling,  yet  in  consequence  of  the  softness 
of  the  soil  through  which  the  Clyde  here  runs,  it  natu- 
rally spreads  itself  to  a  great  breadth,  which  is  productive 
of  a  degree  of  shallowness  inconsistent  with^^  navigation. 
Hence,  iho'  the  spr'ng  tides  flow  above  the  city  almost  to 
the  distance  of  four  miles,  yet  in  former  times  the  river 
was  navigable  to  Glasgow  by  very  trifling  vessels.  This 
.inconvenience  was  much  felt  by  the  inhabitantS|  and  many 
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fffopotak  were  mtde  to  hare  it  remedied.  As  far  back^^^oo^^ 
«s  the  mgn  of  Queen  Mary,  it  is  reported  that  many  <  ■  ^  i  > 
Irandreds  of  Ae  dtizens  of  Glasgow,  in  conjunction  withAttcmptt 
the  inhabitants  of  Renfrew  and  Dunbarton,  under  the|^^^^^ 
inspection  of  officers  appointed  bj  the  magistrates,  lived 
Ar  six  weeks  bj  turns  in  tents  and  hnts  about  thirteen 
miles  below  Glasgow,  endeavouring  to  remove  the  oh* 
stroction  of  the  river  at  Dnmbuck  Ford.  These  efforts, 
however,  being  unskilfullj  directed  onljr  towards  the  re- 
moving of  banks  of  sand  or  mud  which  the  floods  of  the 
river  had  occasionally  brought  down,  without  attempting 
to  narrow  the  channel  by  a  strong  and  permanent  em^ 
bankment,  were  unsuccessful.  About  the  middle  of  the 
hte  century,  after  a  variety  of  surveys,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  to  render  the  river  navigable  for  large  vessels  by 
means  of  locks ;  and  an  act  of  parliament  sanctioning  the 
measure  was  obtained  in  1750.  The  plan,  however,  en- 
countered many  obstacles,  and  was  at  length  dropt.  At 
last,  in  1771,  another  act  was  obtained  for  improving  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  by  deepening  its  bed,  and  strength- 
ening the  channel  by  means  of  jetties  on  the  sides  of  it. 
To  defray  the  expence  of  the  operation,  a  duty  of  8d.  per 
ton  on  coals,  and  is.  per  ton  on  goods  or  merchandise  con- 
veyed from  Dumbuck  Ford  to  the  city  was  imposed,  llic 
magistrates  of  Glasgow,  to  carry  that  act  into  execution, 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  Mr  John  Golboume,  of 
the  city  of  Chester,  who  engaged  to  deepen  the  channel 
of  the  river  seven  feet  at  the  quay  of  the  Broomiclaw, 
even  in  neep  tides.  His  contract  he  accordingly  execu- 
cuted,  to  the  great  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the 
river,  whi6h  before  would  scarcely  admit  vessels  of  thirty 
tons,  whereas  lighters  of  seventy  tons  now  approach  the 
Quay  with  ease. 
For  the  conveniency  of  the  city,  above  what  is  called 
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Mhaml  de-the  Broomielaw  or  Quay  ppo^  tfie  liyisr.fft  AcQT  jhndgcfu 
Two  of  these  are  of  stone,  aii4  ^  thirj  of  .wood,  q:;^cted  ^f- 
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ter  an  upsoccessiful  attemj^  to  cear  a  jitCO^bridge.  T^ 
Ths  Old  The  old  bridge  oppoai^  to  Ihe  tU^  fislM  StQct^wcD, 
and  which  is  connected  iWidi  the  foot  of  the  jHigh  Street, 
M  rather  of  the  Sak  Market  Street,  hj  the  Bri4gegajte, 
was  erected  in  1350  by  William  Rae  bishop  of  iGJap^ 
gow.  Before  that  period  a  wqoden  bridge  had  tw^  «l 
Ihe  same  spot.  The  TiUage  of  Gorbala  standa  at  die 
southern  extremity  of  this  ancient  bridge  i  and  it  is  pror 
bable  that  this  bridge  contributed  considerably  to  die  e^c- 
tension  of  the  city  from  its  original  jutuatioo  near  the  Ca» 
Ihedral  towards  this  quarter.  It  is  certain  that  ia  1350 
4he  street  called  Bridgegate  was  in  ezisteuccr  and  wii^ 
held  under  a  Lady  Lochow,  daughter  of  Rohiert  Duke  of 
Albany,  and  grandmother  to  the  first  Earl  of  Argyle.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Lady  Lochow  requested  the  bish- 
op to  permit  her  to  contribute  towards  the  public-spiiited 
undertaking  of  erecting  this  bridge  ^  and  accordingly  she 
was  at  the  expence  of  building  one  of  the  middle  arches  of 
it.  The  bridge  originally  consisted  of  eight  arches,  two  of 
which  are  now  filled  up.  It  had  a  gateway  on  the  end 
nearest  the  Gorbals,  that  is  on  the  south,  which  has  been 
taken  down  to  widen  the  communication.  The  bust  or 
statue  of  Lady  Lochow  is  said  to  have  stood  upon  the  arch 
built  at  her  expence,  but  it  has  been  long  removed.  This 
bridge  continued  long  without  repair,  till  in  1671  its 
southern  arch  fell  on  the  7  th  of  July  during  Glasgow  fair. 
No  mischief  happened,  although  it  had  been  on  that  day 
crowded  with  passengers.  It  was  repaired,  and  after* 
wards  its  breadth  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  several 
feet  towards  its  eastern  side. 
TKcNcw  The  New  Bridge  stands  immediately  above  the  Qua j 
<a  Broomielaw^  upon  the  same  line  with  Jamaica  Street 
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M  the  nortb^  and  the  diviticm  beturetn  Tradeslown  ^^^^""^"^^ 
Lraristoo  OQ  the  aooth.  It  was  begun  to  be  built  in  ^  # 
1708,  and  oost  nearlj  L.9000.  It  consists  of  seven  arcb« 
ci^  and  is  about  500  feet  in  length,  and  32  in  breadth. 
Over  the  centre  of  each  of  the  pillars  between  the  arches 
is  a  small  circular  arch.  These  give  a  veij  light  appear* 
^nce  to  the  bridge  ;  and  bj  allowiog  a  free  passage  to  the 
waters  of  the  river  when  in  flood,  contribute  to  the  seen- 
litj  of  the  fabric. 

A  third  stone-bridge  has  unsuccessfullj  been  attempted 
lo  be  erected  above  the  two  former.  The  river  Clyde,  Immdatioat 
m  conseq[uenoe  of  the  loftiness  of  the  mountainous  tract  ^ 
b  which  it  has  its  source,  is  liable  to  sudden  inunda* 
tioos.  Two  of  these,  of  a  very  remarkable  nature,  have 
•ccurred  in  our  own  times.  On  Monday  the  1st  of  March 
1782,  afier  some  days  of  snow  and  rain,  the  river  towards 
the  afternoon  suddenly  began  to  swell ;  before  ten  o'clock 
ia  the  evening  the  waters  covered  the  Low  Green,  inter<» 
fopted  the  <^mmunication  with  the  bridges,  and  flowed 
into  the  street  called  the  Bridgegate  to  the  depth  of  one  or 
two  feet.  **  As  *  the  inhabitants  of  that  street  had  been 
firequently  accustomed  to  inundations  of  the  river,  thejr 
quietly  allowed  themselves  to  be  surrounded  by  the  wa« 
ter,  thinking  that  during  the  night  it  would  subside  as 
usual  i  and  in  this  opinion  many  of  them  went  to  bed* 
Instead  of  decreasing,  the  flood  increased ;  and  the  fears  of 
the  suflfering  inhabitants  were  at  last  seriously  roused,  when 
they  perceived  the  waters  getting  higher  than  they  had  ever 
witnessed  them,  by  flooding  their  ground  apartments  se« 
veral  feet  deep,  extinguishing  their  fires,  and  at  last  en- 
tering  those  very  beds  where  a  few  hours  before  manjr 
bad  laid  down  to  rest.  By  day  their  situation  would  hava 
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Ocnenl de-been  thought  to  be  particularlj  afflicting;  bat  how  mucli 
J  more  was  it  now,  in  a  dark  and  gloomy  night,  when 
they  found  themselves  partly  immersed  and  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  water,  and  in  those  very  places  where  thcj 
had  promised  themselves  security.  To  fly  at  this  time 
from  the  presence  of  the  calamity  was  impossible,  as  the 
water  in  the  street,  from  its  depth  and  current,  would  have 
frustrated  the  attempt,  by  at  once  sacrificing  those  lives 
which  in  another  situation  it  so  dreadfully  threatenedi 
Nothing  was  now  to  be  heard  but  the  cries  of  despur  and 
the  most  pitiful  exclamations  for  help,  uttered  by  the  old 
as  well  as  the  young.  Day  at  length  approached,  and 
hoped-for  relief  was  at  hand  from  the  exertions  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  By  seven  o^dock  of  the  morning  of 
Tuesday  the  flood  began  to  abate,  to  the  infinite  aatisfrio- 
tion  of  the  sufferers,  as  well  as  the  other  inhabitants,  who 
had  it  now  in  their  power  to  administer  that  relief  which 
before  was  impracticable.  Boats  were  accordingly  sent 
up  and  down  the  streets,  loaded  with  provisions,  to  furnish 
such  as  stood  in  need,  and  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  off 
others  whose  fears  cautioned  them  against  staying  longer 
in  their  houses.  L^dependent  of  this  scene  of  misery, 
which  pressed  so  hard  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  parti- 
ticular  quarter,  the  river,  when  viewed  from  another 
point  of  view,  exhibited  a  most  terrific  and  threatening 
appearance  ;  for  not  only  was  the  whole  of  the  Bridge- 
gate  overflowed,  but  also  the  lower  part  of  the  Salt  Mar- 
ket, Stockwell,  and  Jamaica  Street,  as  well  as  the  village 
of  Gorbals,  which  appeared  as  an  island  in  the  middle  of 
an  estuary.  The  current  of  the  river  was  besides  so  ex- 
ceedingly rapid  and  strong,  that  not  only  were  the  greatest 
trees  borne  along  like  straws  upon  its  stream,  but  had  it 
continued  in  such  a  situation  to  increase  a  few  hours  long- 
er, the  two  bridges  must  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  its  fury« 
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LadulT  this  did  not  take  place  ;  as  tbe  Clyde,  after  ha-<^>l  de- 
iriog  attained  fully  the  height  of  twenty  feet  above  tts  orm  - 
imary  Uvel^  began  to  fall,  and  by  Wednesday  immediately 
fiollowing  it  was  again  confined  to  its  ordinary  channel.*' 
Very  considerable  damage  was  sustained  by  this  flood, 
consisting  of  tobacco,  sugar,  and  other  merchandise,  which 
were  destroyed  or  damaged  by  the  stream.  Many  cows 
and  horses,  that  could  not  be  removed  from  their  stables, 
were  dsowned ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  human 
life  was  lost,  excepting  that  of  one  young  woman  in  the 
Gorbals.  The  precise  height  to  which  the  waters  rose 
is  marked  on  the  wall  of  a  house  on  the  east  side  of  Salt 
Market  Street. 

About  thirteen  years  thereafter,  the  inhabitants  of  Glas- 
gow experienced  a  similar  alarm  from  the  river.     In  the 
year  1794  the  resolution  was  adopted  of  feuing  out  for 
buildings  the  territory  already  mentioned  on  the  south 
sde  of  the  river,  called  Hutcheson  Town.     To  give  a  di«  A  thod 
rect  conmiunicatlon  between  the  intended  buildings  and^fgSScd, 
the  city,  it  was  resolved  that  a  third  stone-bridge  should^*  **! 
be  erected  over  the  Clyde,  opposite  to  the  foot  of  Salt 
Market  Street ;  that  is,  in  a  line  with  the  High  Street  of 
Glasgow.   Accordingly,  on  the  18th  of  June  of  that  year, 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  intended  bridge  was  laid  by 
the  provost  and  other  magistrates  of  Glasgow,  in  presence 
of  a  crowd  of  spectators  ;  and  the  work  was  vigorously 
carried  on  :  But  on  the  I8th  of  November  the  Clyde  rose 
to  a  great  height,  an^  /'  inundated  the  lower  parts  of  the 
dty  nearly  as  much  as  if  had  done  In  that  memorable  flood 
on  the  12th  day  of  March  1782  ;  like  to  that  then,  the 
swelling  of  the  river  now  was  occasioned  by  a  very  se- 
vere storm  of  wind,  rain,  and  snow,  which  commenced 
upon  Tuesday  the  1 7th,  and  continued  almost  without  in* 
termission  till  the  foltbwing  Wednesday  in  the  aftemooni 
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^*y^  <^^*  AboDt  the  middle  of  that  dar.  the  cnrrenl  was  ao  sIiobc 
as  to  shake  the  piers  of  the  newly  dieoted  bridge  oppo* 
site  the  fool  of  the  Salt  Market  Street ;  and  in  coaseqnenoe, 
two  of  the  arches  immediately  gave  way,  and  with  a  t^e* 
fltcndoos  crash  fell  into  the  nTer.  The  concossion  of  die 
water  occa^oned  by  this  cause  w^  almost  irresistible; 
the  doors  of  the  waabinghonse,  thpi^^  situated  at  a  poiam 
ttderable  distance,  were  burst  opcp,  and  a  great  ^jaantity 
of  clothes  and  utensils  carried  off  by  the  impetuous  stream* 
In  the  afternoon  the  three  remaining  arches  of  the  biid^ 
•bared  the  same  fate  with  the  others  s  and  thus^  in  the 
compass  of  a  few  hours,  that  edifice,  which  had  been 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half  in  erecting,  was  completely  dtm 
stroyed*  At  this  time  the  Bridgegate^  the  lower  parte 
of  the  Salt  Market,  ;Stockwell,  Jamaica  Street,  and  the  Til- 
lage of  G^bals,  were  all  pnder  water  to  the  depth  of  se- 
Tend  feet,  while  boats  were  plying  up  and  down  the 
streets,  administering  relief  to  such  as  were  in  danger* 
On  Friday  morning  the  riTer  was  again  confined  to  its  or* 
dmary  channel ;  and  till  Saturday  hopes  were  entertained 
that  the  violence  of  the  storm  was  over*  However,  o^ 
that  day  it  began  to  snow  and  rain  afresh,  and  with  such 
violence  that  the  Clyde  quickly  rose,  and  twice  in  the 
eompass  of  one  week  overflowed  the  lower  part  of  the  d* 
ty.  On  Sunday  the  waters  appeared  to  be  retiring,  and 
by  Monday  afternoon  the  inundation  was  completely 
over.'*  No  farther  attempt  has  been  made  to  rebuild 
this  bridge  with  stone  ;  but  a  temporary  fabric  of  timber 
was  erected,  and  a  proposal  has  been  made  to  rear  upon 
this  spot  a  bridge  of  cast  iron. 

The  city  of  Glasgow,  which  we  have  thus  generally 
described,  contains  a  vast  multitude  of  beautiful  private 
buildings  erected  of  hewn  stone,  and  in  the  finest  style. 
At  the  same  time,  as  these  are  in  a  less  degree  set  aloof 


«pm  m  partjqaly  jpot,  9^  separated  from  the  aocienlOeMnlit* 
^^s^dingp^  j^jban  oqcuts  with  regard  t/o  the  New  Tawn  of  '^^  r 
Edipbu^h,  .tbeir  appeaqmce  is  not  that  of  a  great  t^fioft 
of  il^  .cpininiiiiitj,  bji^t  rather  of  individual  riches.  At 
the  jqiqpe  tioie  ihe^  very  circumstances,  that  is,  the  pon« 
tjion  of  the  new  buildings  in  the  nearer  vicinity  of  the  oU, 
diev^  ^tmatipn  on  different  sides  of  the  Clyde,  and  thejbr 
lepariUion  i^roai  each  other  by  ancient  buildings,  probaUj 
Opera^  as  a  matter  of  convenience  in  a  commercial  and 
9i89ufiu;jt|IMyrijpg  dty,  where  most  persons  are  engaged  in 
the  pnrsiiits  of  active  life.  It  also  gives  to  the  city  an  as« 
pc;ct  of  grea^  extent  and  variety  to  the  eye  of  a  stran* 
ger.  All  the  streets  are  well  paved  with  blue  basaldo 
tlomt  or  whin-stone,  universally  used  for  that  purpose  in 
Scotland.  Besides  this  sort  of  pavement,  which  is  called 
the  causeway  J  and  occupies  the  centre  of  the  street,  intended 
for  the  use  of  wheeled  carriages  and  horses,  all  tlie  prin* 
cipol  sheets  of  the  ancient  part  of  the  city,  and  the  whole 
streets  which  have  been  more  recently  built,  are  furnished 
witli  a  spacious  side-pavement  for  the  use  of  foot-passen- 
gers, consisting  of  great  flat  free-stones  accurately  jointed 
together.  The  town  is  at  all  times  well  lighted,  and  the 
streets  preserved  in  the  best  order. 

The  climate  of  Glasgow,  like  that  of  the  whole  island,  cVxt^x^^. 
is  very  variable.  Standing  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
county,  and  near  the  isthmus,  or  narrow  part  of  the  island, 
which  divides  the  Frith  of  Forth  from  that  of  Clyde,  with- 
out being  divided  from  either  by  a  very  elevated  country, 
the  weather  ought  naturally  to  be  very  irregular.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  it  chiefly  partakes  of  the  character  of  the 
climate  of  the  west  of  Scotland  ;  that  is,  it  is  moist  and 
lainy,  and  the  face  of  the  sky  is  often  obscured  by  the 
clouds  which  float  along  from  the  Atlantic.  The  winter, 
frtm  the  same  cause,  usually  comes  attended  with  lesi 
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Gener^  d«-  contmued  or  intense  frosts  thui  is  usual  in  the  eastern  <Es« 
\,  y.  >  tricts  of  the  island  ;  but  in  return,  both  in  summer  and 
winter,  there  is  more  wet  and  unsteadj  weather*  The 
south-west  winds  blow  here  about  two-thirds  of  the  jear« 
A  part  of  the  clouds  which  thejr  waft  from  the  broad  aur- 
face  of  the  Atlantic  are  intercepted  by  the  high  groonda 
which  divide  Airshire  from  Renfrewshire  and  C\fdes« 
dale  ;  but  still  enough  remain  to  diminish  at  Glasgow  th^ 
intenseness  of  the  summer's  heat  by  frequent  clouds  and 
showers,  as  well  as  to  mitigate  the  sereritj  of  winter.  The 
next  in  frequency  to  the  south-west  wind  is  the  north^east^ 
which  for  the  most  part  is  accompanied  with  frur  wea» 
ther.  The  rain  which  is  the  heaviest  and  most  lasting^ 
but  not  the  most  frequent,  is  from  the  south-east*  The 
wind  seldom  blows  long  from  the  south  without  bringing 
rain ;  and  this  rain  is  heavy,  but  of  short  continuance. 
The  rain  fit>m  the  west  and  south-west  comes  in  repeated 
showers  between  short  intervals  of  fiur  weather ;  and  the 
greatest  quantity  of  rain  here  comes  from  the  latter,  which^ 
as  the  wind  blows  much  from  that  quarter  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  drenches  the  ground  greatly  at  that  part 
of  the  season.  Rains  from  the  north-west,  north,  and 
north-east,  are  neither  frequent  nor  heavy,  but  sullen  and 
unnourishing.  The  north-east  wind  is  most  frequent  in 
the  months  of  April  and  May ;  it  sometimes,  however 
sets  in  during  the  month  of  March. 

Much  more  rain  falls  annually  at  Greenock  than  at 
Glasgow,  and  more  at  Glasgow  than  farther  up  the  coun« 
try  at  Hamilton  and  Lanark.  Notwithstanding  the  mois- 
ture  of  the  .climate,  Glasgow  is  a  healthy  residence  ;  and 
longevity  is  as  frequent  here  as  elsewhere.  The  unstea- 
diness of  our  climate  seems  in  all  quarters  of  the  coun« 
try  to  operate  as  a  powerful  means  of  preventing  the  ex- 
istence or  diffusion  of  cont^ious  disease,  and  to  remove 
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It  is  a  singular  drctunstance,  that  although  Glasgow  Water, 
stands  upon  a  narigable  river,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  race 
of  men  whose  enterprising  spirit  does  not  yield  to  that 
found  anywhere  else  in  the' British  islands,  jet  it  is  very 
defectively  supplied  with  water,  both  in  point  of  quantity 
and  quality.  In  consequence  of  the  variety  of  mineral 
strata  with  which  this  part  of  the  country  is  enriched,  it 
necessarily  happens  that  most  of  the  springs,  whether  ri- 
sing spontaneously  to  the  surface,  or  reached  by  digging 
wells,  contain  a  certain  degree  of  mineral  impregnaticm. 
Tet  it  is  only  from  wells  or  springs  within  its  own  bona* 
dary  that  this  great  dty  is  supplied  with  water ;  most  of 
the  springs  contain  selenite  in  a  greater  or  less  proportion, 
rtndering  their  water  what  is  conmionly  denominated 
hard :  in  which  soap  cannot  be  brought  into  solution, 
because  the  alkali  of  the  soap,  unitmg  with  the  acid  con- 
tained in  the  water,  and  its  oil,  uniting  with  the  earthy  sub- 
stance, forms  an  insoluble  compound  that  floats  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water.  On  account  of  the  numerous  stra- 
ta of  iron-stone  found  in  the  territory  here,  many  springs 
contain  iron  ;  and  indeed  the  water,  flowing  spontaneously 
from  the  soil  in  most  parts  of  the  neighbourhood,  forms  a 
spontaneous  depositation  of  ochre  or  cabc  of  iron.  The 
iron  is  usually  suspended  in  the  water  by  carbonic  acid. 
In  the  Green  of  Glasgow,  however,  is  a  well,  called  the 
An^s  Welly  of  good  quality.  As  it  stands  near  the  Clyde, 
and  consequently  below  the  city,  its  water  cannot  be  con- 
ducted thither  in  pipes,  and  would  at  all  events  be  insufli- 
cient  for  general  consumption  ;  but  great  nimibers  of  fami- 
lies in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  occasionally  supply  them- 
selves with  water  from  thence.  It  appears,  that  towards  the 
If  estero  quarter  of  the  city  the  watec  is  more  pure  thaa 


4^mnl  de*  towards  the  cast ;  sh^from  owe  well;  caSed  Ae  West  Fdft 
»■-  y  ,'i  Welly  which  is  the  best  and  most  abundant  spring  yelf  dit- 
odvered',  nearly  dooo  gallons  aAf  iappoMt  td  be  Awmn 
csSly*  Siany  proposals'  litfve  beenr  inittfe  fot  scipjATylnu 
&i  city  with  water  6f  bet^r  quality  ahd  m  nibfe  aliiitt« 
dsncr.  In  pafticnlary  springs  haVef  been  poi&ted  oiit  m 
Ac  parishes  of  East  Monkland  and  of  Shotts,  firom  ^liF^di 
if  has  been  thought  that  a  sufiideilt  siipplj  iniglrt  ftc  ob* 
tained  bj  laying  pipes,  as  has'biien'don^  for  t&e  sup^l^  &f 
££nburgh  and  mfoy  othe^  to\i^«'  It  has  also  Vttor  taj^* 
gesled^  that  by  mban'^  of  a  steam-M^ine,  or  other  iiuidii- 
Mtf^  an*  abunc^t  supply  might  at^aH'  6Ai%  be  obtaifteif  By 
flMrcmg  up  the  waters  of  the  Clyde  &'  a  snffident'^e^rtt  i 
dr  ah  acpieduct  or  ^ipes  might  be  brought  from  the  saamte 
iiret,  commencmjg;  at  some  distanMr  ofp^iraidii.  But  Mne  6f 

Aese  px'ojectf  have  hi^erto  be^  estrriiid  into  ei^ecntiWii; 

* 

If  Glasgow  be  31  snppSetf  widf  Eatery  it  act  l^asf  eA* 
joys  a  complete  concimahd  of  tfa^  oppoiSte  and  scarcely  ftss 
necessary  element  of  fire.  It  stindi^,  as  already  mention* 
ed,  in  the  centre  of  a  great  coal-field  ;  and  that  valuable 
njneral  is  broiight  to  the  surface  in  various  quarters 
around  it,  and  even  in  its  suburbs,  particularly  at  Cam* 
lachie.  To  this  abundance  of  fuel,  together  with  its  na« 
vigable  river,  does  Glasgow  in  all  probability  owe  its 
magnitude  and  importance  ;  an  importance  which  is  nu 
pidly  increasing,  and  every  year  rendering  this  great  city 
more  extensive  and  magnificent. 
Mannen  With  regard  to  the  manners  and  character  of  the  inha* 
bitants  of  this  populous  city,  consisting  as  it  does  of  very 
various  classes  of  persons,  in  point  of  occupation,  educal* 
tion,  and  riches,  it  would  be  improper  to  lay  down  any 
general  position ;  because  such  positions,  when  applied 
to  such  a  city,  must  always  prove  incorrect.  In  ge^ 
aeral,  it  may  be  observed,  that  being  fit  <mcc  the  leat 
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tf  an  taawtiAtf  itluch  U  WeS  attendedt,  and  a  gr^tt  cMi-^CkMil^ 
iacrctil  «b1  nuuittfacturing  town,  it  exhiliits  that  happj  ^^ 
Auzfaire  of  enlighteiiedp  and  ipeculative,  and  eiiterprisui|^ 
iid  acfive  men,  wUch  id  all  probabilitj  affords  the  hap^ 
piai  aspect  of  human  society.  It  maj  be  remarked, 
bowerer,  that  as  this  is  the  great  commercial  capital  «f 
die  w^itt  of  Scotbndy  and  the  centre  of  its  mercantile  spe- 
Witftidiii  and  ^orts,  ihe  busj  and  active  character  pie* 
AUainsftet.  TJiti  tendency  is  aiigm^ted  by  the  circuaa- 
ataacep  tliat  Edinburgh  being  considered  as  the  fashionable 
daphatof  flie  kingdom^  when  a  fortune  is  made  in  das- 
^w  by  a  great  merchant  or  manufacturer,  his  son  or  o* 
successor  is  apt  to  retire  to  Edinburgh,  in  pursuit  of 
and  (o  obtain  an  opportunity  of  displaying  fav 
limBA  in  the  principal  seat'  of  luxury  and  ostentation* 
As  theXeacfing  men  in  society  in  Glasgow  are  engaged 
in  dmemit  depvimeiits  of  business,  they  naturally  in* 
iaenoe'  in  some  degree  the  manners  of  the  whole.  Hence^ 
tHtile  in-  Edinburgh,  young  men,  imitating  the  manners 
of  their  superiors,  are  apt  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
tounging  and  idleness ;  in  Glasgow  they  more  frequently 
dideavour  to  seem  extremely  busy,  and  distressed  by  an 
tltensiv^e  corfe^pondience,  or  the  management  of  a  muld« 
plidty  of  affairs. 

As  the  rise  of  Gliaidgow  has  been  very  rapid,  its  inha* 
Mtants  have  not  yet  entirely  lost  the  sentiment  usually 
found  among  those  who  reside  in  small  towns,  of  a  great 
fondness  for  their  own  town,  and  a  patriotic  zeal  for  its 
lespectability,  and  for  the  fame  of  whatever  is  connected 
with  it.  Htence  the  people  of  Glasgow  seem  much  more 
anxious  than  those  of  the  more  ancient  city  of  Edinburgh, 
to  exhibit  to  strangers  their  public  buildings  and  the  beau« 
ties  of  their  city,  and  are  much  more  anxious  that  it 
Aonld  obtain  applause*    When  the  enumeration  of  the 


SOS  GLASGOW. 

Qc^g«^  ^people  was  going  on  under  the  popnlation-acty  while  Ac 
fZlZ^^mmJ  inhabitants  of  more  ancient  towns  were  perfectlj  indiffer* 
ent  about  the  matter^  an4  either  snflered  it  to  be  conducted 
in  the  most  dovenlj  way,  or  even  concealed  their  nnm* 
bersy  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  militia  levies  and  other 
public  burdens,  the  leading  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  dis* 
played  a  very  pointed  anxiety  that  no  defect  in  the  enu- 
meration of  their  people  should  take  place,  and  that  their 
town  thonld  be  reputed  extremely  populous  and  extent 
sive. 
duHncter      Glasgow  and  its  suburbs  contain  a  vast  body  of  peo- 
•f  tfcttMc^P^  employed  in  weaving  and  in  other  branches  of  indns- 
¥^  try  connected  with  manufactures  and  conunerce.    Among 

such  a  body  of  conunon  people  a  mixture  of  character 
must  necessarily  prevail.  Happily,  however,  the  decen^ 
sober,  and  religious  character  of  the  south-west  of  Scot- 
•land  greatly  predominates ;  and  this  character  appears  in 
a  considerable  degree  in  all  ranks  of  persons  hitherto  un- 
subdued by  the  luxury  of  the  times  or  the  pursuit  of 
wealth. 

In  this  great  city,  and  the  different  towns  of  Paisley, 
Greenock,  Port  Glasgow,  and  others  connected  with  it, 
a  singular  change  or  variety  is  at  times  seen  in  the  spirit 
and  temper  of  the  people,  which  to  persons  unacquainted 
with  the  vicissitudes  of  prosperity  and  adversity  attend- 
ing commercial  pursuits  seems  almost  unaccountable.  At 
one  time,  a  stranger  entering  Glasgow  finds  its  inhabi- 
tants full  of  spirit  and  intrepidity,  possessing  a  boundless 
command  of  riches,  and  setting  no  limit  to  their  enter- 
prises ;  the  poor  man  finds  his  wages  rising,  and  has  the 
choice  of  an  endless  variety  of  employers,  all  of  whom 
are  eagerly  flattering  and  bribing  him  to  engage  in  their 
service  ;  the  manufacturer  or  merchant,   full  of  ardour 

and  hope,  finds  his  profits  immense  and  his  credit  vast  > 

•       •• 
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tod  the  whok  dtr  exhibits  a  scene  of  the  most  ftcdent  uuOenefal  de* 

tCflBCltB* 

dnstrjTy  ftcdvitj,  and  happiness :    But  let  the  same  stran«  i      ^  ■  » 

ger  enter  Glasgow  at  another  period,  and  excepting  the 

figure  of  the  streets^  and  the  walls  of  the  buildingsihe  will 

lee  nothing  the  same }  every  oounteikance  is  cast  down^ 

End  despondency  and  unhappiness  appear  to  cover  the 

whole  coamunitj  i  the  manu&cturer  finds  the  goods  he 

has  preplured  of  no  price  or  vidue,  and  must  dismiss 

nearly  the  whole  servants  in  his  employment ;  the  mer* 

chant  is  at  a  stand,  and  knows  not  whom  to  trust ;  great 

bankruptcies  have  happened,  or  are  hourly  expected ;  the 

banks  can  venture  to  give  out  little  or  no  money ;  the  poor 

aian  can  find  no  employment  whereby  to  earn  bread  for  his 

iunHj  I  one  half  of  the  men  of  mature  age  are  under  the 

jiecessitf  of  enlisting  as  common  soldiers  *  ;  and  the  whole 

city  seems  overwhelmed  with  sadness  and  mourning. 

The  cause  of  these  singular  and  important  changes  inKAnariuoa 
.toe  state  oi  mens  nunds  and  prospects  la  this  coomiercial 
city  sometimes  consists  of  political  events  connected  with 
the  general  history  of  the  British  empire,  and  sometimes 
of  events  which  seem  to  arise  oat  of  the  nature  of  com* 
merce  itself.  Thus,  previous  to  the  unfortunate  war  with 
the  Anglo-Americans,  which  terminated  in  the  permanent 
political  separation  of  the  race  of  men  by  whom  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  spoken,  the  merchants  of  Glasgow  were 
accustomed  to  send  out  factors  to  the  North  American  co- 
lonies, who,  on  the  one  hand,  sold  the  manufactures  of 
the  west  of  Scotland,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  purchased 
for  their  constituents  the  produce  of  the  coloniesi^     This 
traffic  was  carried  to  an  immense  extent,  and  proved  the 


It  U  said  that  in  the  yean  1793  and  1794  upwards  of  to,ooo  men  CB« 
M  loUien  at  Glaag»Wi***See  Broughan  on  the  Mpnial  PtUcy  oftha 
bropeaa  NatJOiM. 

Vol.  m,  O 


^Pgf«^j»*>onfot  of  gTMt  ricli6^  to  Glasgow.  Im  the  jrear  ftfi^^ 
eedii^  iSie  war,  the  merchantf  of  Glasgpw  impocted  of 
(o^aceo  idone  from  Virginia,  Marrland,  and  Carolina,  so 
kas  than  57»i43  hogsheads^  being  far  aboire  ono^half  of 
the  whole  qilintitj'  imported  into  Great  Britain  ;  but  the 
tommencemtnt  of  the  war  with  the  coioniei  anddenlj  pot 
an  end  to  all  eommercial  intercourae  with  thtm^  and  pr»> 
<rod  a  draadfid  atroke  to  the  dtjr  of  Glasgow.  The  coh>* 
nista  owed  immensB  anma  to  the  merehanta  of  ihia  eity. 
These  debts  being  lost  in  an  instanty  men  who  had  pveti- 
Ottsly  with  some  reason  conudered  themselves  as  possesaed 
of  great  opulence,  were  anddenly  nednced  to  bankmpl^ 
and  riiin  $  and  tbe  whole  oity  and  the  neighbonrmg  fdoao^ 
iaoturing  districts  Celt  themselves  involved  in  the  calamity. 
In  like  manner,  after  Mr  Pitt*s  commercial  tnraty  iMd 
introduced  the  British  manufactures  into  Franee^wlien  the 
war  of  the  revolution  put  a  stop  to  the  immense  demand 
for  goods  from  that  country,  great  calamities  were  expe^^. 
liettced,  and  every  man's  enterprises  or  views  were 
brought  to  a  stand.  Afterwards,  however,  die  demands  of 
the  state  for  articles  requisite  for  the  army,  together  with  - 
Ihe  channel  to  the  continental  market,  which  was  opened 
through  Hamburgh  and  other  quarters,  restored  the  de- 
mand for  the  productions  of  this  manufacturing  city,  and 
enlivened  its  commerce  ;  but  on  the  unexpected  return  of 
peace  during  the  admini'itration  of  Mr  Addington,  the  de- 
lusive hope  of  a  restoration  of  the  French  market  put  an 
end  to  the  traffic  thro'  Hamburgh  ;  while  the  termination  of 
the  demands  of  the  state  occurring  at  the  same  instant,  ren- 
dered the  return  of  peace  a  period  of  misfortune  to  this  great 
trading  community.  It  became  necessary  to  find  out  a  new 
market  for  goods  ;  and,  in  the  mean  while,  the  adventu- 
jrer,  possessing  little  credit  or  capital,  but  who  had  previ- 
ously entered  into  a  short  career  of  prosperity,  was  ruia« 


«i  Tlic  weiMucr  merchlnts  bcinit  ^t  t  »Uii<i»  fa8|KBfcdO«<*j  ^ 
tkdr  operadoBs  ibr  « time  ;  and  the  ordizury  tnulef  man 
V  HtktDy  who  depended  for  tobtislcoce  upoii  the  ptjw 
ant  of  his  dailj  ktboor^  experieiiced  seirere  dittrcw* 

Besides  dw  iriobsitiides  of  good  and  bad  fertttne  whith 

sow  la  maitHfactttreri  and  merchants  in  consequence- 

of  the  foarsels  of  princes^  and  the  great  changes  which 

td;t  piaoe  ia  the  faistay  of  nations^  there  would  seem  to 

k  isBMthing  ia  die  nature  of  oommei<ce  itself  which  leadl 

perisdically  to  embanrassment  and  distress.     When  an/ 

hnach  of  nMQufacture  proves  prosperous^  or  when  tho 

ctpartatioa  of  goods  to  a  particular  countiy  proves  pro« 

bihie^  adventurers  instantly  crowd  into  the  train  of  em^ 

piojpment  which  thoy  see  crowned  with  success*     Thd 

Vtskors^  who  are  a  set  of  men  that  derive  profit  from 

liKfii%  waao€f^  finding  the  merchants  and  manufacturers 

pmpcrous^  toe  led  to  augment  their  own  trafBc  bj  aug^^' 

acatiog  the  eitMit  of  the  accommodation  which   the/ 

botow.    This  circumstanoe  affords  an  additional  temp* 

feition  to  the  traders  and  manufacturers  to  pursue  their 

speculations  with  unbounded  eagerness*     The  first  profits 

of  everj  enterprising  adventurer,  instead  of  being  con^ 

ndered  as  a  capital  to  jrield  an  established  income,  are  ex» 

pendedy  with  as  much  more  as  the  credit  of  these  profits 

will  procure.  In  extending  his  speculations*    Thus  a  man 

who  has  gained  L*  20,000  by  spinning  cotton-yam  with 

tnachineryp  instantly  builds  another  mill  of  double  the 

extent,  and  expends  L.  40,000>  that  is,  twice  as  much  as 

he  is  worth,  in  the  speculation.     Hence,  instead  of  beco* 

ming  easy,  and  attaining  to  comfort  and  a  eocnpetencj  by 

bis  success^  his  growing  avarice  or  ambition  only  involved 

htm  in  more  extensive  enttrjurises,  and  more  involved 

tfansactioos*     At  length,  from  these  immense   underta^ 

lubgs^  tho  Qiarktt  is  overstocked,  |;oodi  aee  Ssuad  to  Mva^ 


«diW^t  wfiidi  WHS  afterwards  ^Mished  among  die  dorgy.  Hm 
i^>v^    kingdom  was  at  first  diyidcd  iato  districts,  over  eadi  off 

^*""^|^  which  a  supcfiatcindMil  of  the  dergj  wasplaced  i  the  siu 
perinteodant  of  the  west  of  S^j^Uaad^  at  the  same  Umc^ 
acted  as  the  officiating  dergjrnuya  of  Glasgow*  He  waa 
aa^sted  in  his  labours  ia  tfie  popish  of  Qlasgow  bj  a 
very  numeroiis  kirk-4essioD»  coiisistmgt  n  25|J»  of  M 
less  thaa  sixtj-ooe  kjinca  ;  thirt j^fi^^  of  whom  were  do- 
oofoinaled  tiUrs^  and  twent j-six  wcce  called  4^§mi*  1m 
proportion  as  the  reformed  dergj  becajve  ^more  oame* 
fotts^  Qlaagow  said  its  neighbourhood  camf  So  be  cod- 
sidered  as  too  exteasire  for  the  labours  of  a  aiagle  ckr* 
gymsui;  it  was  therefiMro  divided^  io  1595ft  inlo  tw# 
parts«  An  extensive  tract  of  territoij  aroniid  the  ^j^ 
pow  centaiiiiog  maa j  pepaJona  villagea  and  subiur bs,  was 
lormcd  iato  one  parish^  called  the  Xaronj^  while  the  city 
itself  beci^me  a  separate  parish  \  bnt  the  cilj  haa  «Iti« 

H^i^^erol  maielj  bee(i  divided  into  eight  parishes^  called^  &ooi  tho 

'f^'^^^  places  of  perfonniag  divine  service^  the  Inner  Higk 
Chnrd)^  the  Qnter  High  Chnrcb^  the  Tmo  Chnrdi,  the 
College  Churchy  the  Wjnd  Churchy  the  Nonh-wesl 
Churchy  St  Andrew'is  Chnrch»  and  St  Enoch's  Chnsohi, 
each  of  which  has  a  separate  ckrgjmaB|,  and  each  of 
them  has  a  separate  kirk-sessioa  :  But  it  appeora  that  in 
some  respects  the.  citj^  exclusive  of  the  Baranj  and  Gor« 
bals,  is  still  considered  as  eae  great  parish^  foe  the  mem*^ 
bers  of  aJl  the  particuhur  sessions  assemble  together  on  tho 
first  Thursdaj  of  everj  monlh^  ia  one  general  session^  for 
the  discussion  of  whate^-er  relates  to  religious  order  io. 
the  citj»  or  the  adcninistration  of  the  funds  allotted  to  the 
support  of  the  poor^  whether  arising  from  the  public  col- 
lectiooLS  at  the  churches^  or  frooa  other  charitable  doa^-. 
tions« 

In  coQ&idering  the  reli^wuis  estahUshnsf.iUii  of  Gl^< 


Glasgow  Cathedral . 


•uuoow.  Al^ 

Ibe  Ciftedrd  ct  High  Church  necessarily  takes  the  lead.  >iWwi|> 

It  is  nndcmbcedlj'  the  most  entire  specimen  of  ancient  Go*     ■«■». 

thic  ardutectore  in  Scotland.    The  see  of  Glasgow  is  said  ^^fy,[f,j^ 

fo  have  been  founded  about  the  jear  540,  by  St  Mungo 

•r  l^catigeniy  who  was  the  first  bishop.     The  Cathedral 

itself  was  foonded  in  the  year  1123,  by  John  Achaiua  bi* 

shop  of  Glasgow ;  it  was  consecrated  in  the  year  1130  in 

presence  of  Qarid  the  First,  kbg  of  Scotland,  and  dedi» 

Cited  to  St  Kentigem  or  to  St  Mungo.    The  legendaiy 

kistoxy  of  St  Kentigem  is  this :  He  was  the  natoral  .sei  St  Mum 

•f  Engenios  the  Third,  king  of  the  Scots,  and  a  daughter  ^^^nf"*^ 

of  Lotfaos  king  of  the  Picts.     His  mother  Thamit,  when 

aear  the  time  of  her  delivery,  in  order  to  conceal  her 

shame,  threw  herself  into  an  open  boat,  with  a  view  to 

its  being  cast  away )  and  after  being  for  some  time  tossed 

about  the  Firth  pf  Forth,  was  driven  ashore  near  the  east 

end  of  the  town  of  Culross,  where  the  remams  of  a  chapel 

dedicated  to  St  Mungo  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  where  the 

£rail  Pictish  princess  brought  forth  her  son.  St  Mungo  was 

educated  at  Culross,  under  the  tuition  of  Servanus  or  St 

Serff,  who  lived  there  in  a  hermitage.    The  story  of  StSc 

$erff,  the  tutor  of  St  Mungo^  is  abundantly  singular,  as 

given  in  the  Locbleven  Chronicle.     St  Serff  was  son  to 

4he  King  of  Canaan,  and  resigned  his  paternal  inheritance 

to  a  younger  brother  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  travel. 

About  the  tim^  of  the  death  of  Pope  John  the  Third,  A«  D» 

511,  he  came  to  Rome,  and  according  to  the  legend  was 

raised  to  the  papacy,  whi^h  be  held  seven  years.  This  Pin« 

kerton  thinks  to  be  a  fablCj^  and  gives  it  as  his  opinioa 

that  St  Serff  was  a  native  of  Italy.    Setting  out  from  RomCn 

and  travellmg  through  France,  he  arrived  at  the  shore  op* 

posite  to  Britain,  where  he  embarked  with  bis  retinue  of 

100  fflfin,  and  after  a  prosperous  voyage  arrived  at  the 

iskod  of  Inchkeith  between  Leith  and  Ki^gho^u    There 


Sia  GLASGOW. 

1^^!^  he  was  visited  by  St  Adamsn,  the  abbot  of  IcolmkiUp 
and  entreated  to  come  to  Fife.  In  compliance  with  the 
holy  man's  request  he  left  Inchkeith  and  arrired  at  Dj« 
sarty  and  proceeding  firom  thence  bj  water,  came  to  Kin* 
nouL  There  he  cast  his  rod  upon  the  water,  and  it  in* 
stantly  became  a  large  apple«tree  bearing  abandanoe  of 
fruit.  Havbg  performed  this  miracle,'  St  Serff  passed 
over  to  Culross,  intending  to  found  a  church ;  but  he  was 
opposed  by  Brude,  at  that  time  king  of  the  PictS.  Bmde 
being  seized  by  a  severe  illness,  was  restored  to  health  by 
the  prayers  of  St  Serff,  and  made  the  holy  man  n  grant  of 
the  lands  of  Culross ;  and  in  the  words  of  the  Chronicle, 

Their  fmt  Saact  Serf  took  hk  rewit 

To  lif  on -that  al  he  might  get, 

Aad  there  he  brought  vp  Sanct  Mtt^gow 

That  syne  wat  biihop  of  Ohagofw ; 

fiyqe  figp  Culroci  he  past  evya 

To  the  Inch  of  Lochleren. 

I^e  King  Bnide  of  derocion 

|4a4  till  Sanct  Serf  donation 

Of  tllat  Inch,  and  he  dwck  their 

Tiil  teven  yeari  tur  pasiit  were. 

St  Serff  moreover  performed  many  wonderful  miracles, 
beat  the  Devil  at  a  disputation,  and  at  length  died  at  Cul<- 
ross. 

According  to  Spottiswood,  St  Mungo,  while  under  the 
charge  of  Servanus,  **  gave  tokens  of  his  rare  piety,  for  he 
was  in  prayer  more  frequent  than  young  ones  are  seen  to 
be,  of  a  spare  diet,  and  so  compassionate  to  the  poor  that 
he  distributed  all  that  came  into  his  hands  amongst  them. 
Servanus  loving  him  beyond  others,  was  ordinarily  wont 
to  call  hiip  Monagby  which  signifies  dear  friend.  After 
his  tutor's  death,  St  Kentigern  went  into  Wales,  where 
he  founded  a  monastery  between  the  rivers  Elwid  and 
Ed  way.     In  this  monastery  666  people  were  daily  enteiw 
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tuaed«    Of  Aese  «oo  were  kept  employed  wtthtn  the  ^^g|gw» 

iboucy  wliik  3M  kbottied  without;  tlfie  rest  prayed  in  sue* 

oession ;  so  dnt  during  the  whok  twea^-four  hours  some* 

body  was  always  thus  engaged."    St  Kentigem  at  length 

netumed  to  his  natiye  country^  and  fixed  his  residence  at 

Glnagow,  T^her^  according  to  Spottiswood^  **  he  laid  die 

firmndarion  of  a  stately  church,  in  which  he  was  interred.** 

same  author  remarks,  that  it  is  said,  *'  that  after  he 

to  years  of  understanding  he  did  neter  eat  flesh  or 

taste  wine  or  any  strong  drink ;  and  when  he  went  to  rest 

slept  on  the  odU  ground,  having  a  stone  for  his  pillow.'* 

It  is  added  that  he  reache4  the  age  of  nine  score  and  fiye 

jesrs.     When  the  Cathedral  of  Glasgow  was  rearedin 

Ixmour  of  him,  the  revenues  of  the  see  were  found  in* 

sidequale  to  the  expence,  and  recourse  was  had  to  a  coo* 

tribution  throughout  all  the  parishes  in  Scotland. 

At  the  reformation,  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  was  a 
James  Beaton,  nephew  to  Cardinal  Beaton  archbishop  of 
St  Andrew.  He  attempted  at  first  to  defend  himself  against 
the  turbulent  attacks  which  at  that  time  were  made  upon 
the  monasteries  and  powerful  ecclesiastics.     He  formed 
sn  alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  who  agreed 
to  defend  him,  and  he  fortified  his  castle  with  more  care 
than  formerly  ;  but  finding  the  torrent  of  public  senti- 
snent  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  he  fled  to  France  in  1560^ 
carrying  with  him  the  archives  of  his  see,  which  he  de« 
5X)uted  in  the  Scots  College  at  Paris,  in  the  monastery  ofReliet«nce 
Carthusians.     He  likewise  took  with  him  the  relics  of ^j^^^^ 
saints  which  were  preserved  in  the  Cathedral^  together 
with  the  most  valuable  moveables  contained  in  it.  Among 
Mhers  were  the  following  :  The  twelve  apostles  in  silver^ 
and  the  image  of  our  Saviour  in  gold  ;  two  silver  crosses, 
adorned  with  precious  stones,  and  enriched  with  small    . 
portions  of  the  wood  of  the  true  cross  of  Jesus  Christ  | 
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y^Ry  ^t^  silver  ctikeCs  or  cofos,  out  eoBtaimiig  sottie  of  tkm 
hair  o£  the  blessed  Virgin^  ind  another  ooattining  s  piooo 
of  die  haifuganiiBQt  worn  bj  St  KtntigefB»  and  «  port  of 
Ae  scourge  with  which  he  flogged  liimstlf,  likowiae  m 
part  of  the  scourge  used  bj  the  torbnleat  St  Thoson 
fuBecket  of  Canterboiy  i  a  piece  of  St  Barthokicw*» 
akin  fofn^d  the  pceeioDs  relic  contained  in  onediotf  eaa- 
ket ;  a  bone  of  St  I^inian  was  in  s  different  casket ;  8^4 
itut  kst  of  the  five  held  a  piece  of  the  girdle  worn  by  tf» 
blessed  Virgin.  The  remaining  relics  carried  off  bjr  the 
ardibishop  were  not  contained  in  soch  valnaUo  aaateriala  § 
n  bone  of  St  Mi^gdalene  was  contained  in  a  crjstal  case* 
In  fiMir  crjstal  phiali;  ^ere  contained  the  folhming  refiesi 
|n  the  first  was  a  po^tieo  pf  the  Virgin  Marjr's  milky  and 
a  piece  of  tbe  manger  of  thf  stable  in  which  Jesns  Christ 
wto  bom.  |n  the  scfoqd  phial  was  n  red  liqnor  thai 
flowed  in  former  times  from  the  tomb  of  St  Kentigcm ; 
the  third  phial  contained  some  bones  of  St  Eugene  and 
St  Blaise ;  and  in  the  fonrth  phial  wa|  part  of  Ae  tomb 
of  St  Catherine.  Besides  these  there  were,  px  hides  of 
skins  containing  verj  precious  relics.  In  one  was  a  piece 
of  St  Martin's  ckmk,  and  in  another  was  a  part  of  the  bo* 
dies  of  St  Kentigem  and  St  Thomas  of  Canterburj*  ]g 
two  linen  bags  were  the  bones  of  St  Kentigem  and  St 
Thanewy  and  other  saints ;  and  a  wooden  chest  contained  s 
multitude  of  small  relics.  These  riches  had  for  ag^  ren* 
dered  the  Cathedral  of  Glasgow  TeneraUe,  and  a  place  tf 
which  pilgrimages  were  made. 
^•Aedrt),  When  the  most  distinguished  religious  edifices  were  de« 
ted  mTdiT  stTojod  at  the  refomuaion^  the  Cathedral  of  Glasgow  was 
^^^°"^^  preserved  by  the  interference  of  some  of  the  most  reason* 
able  of  the  citizens^  who  proposed  to  use  it  as  a  place  of 
public  worship.  When  the  point  was  debated  in  the  town* 
council,  the  grovost  for  the  time  judicionslj  said,  '^  I  an% 
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l^r  pulling  down  the  old  church,  buf  not  till  wo  loLVt  ifit  ^Itt"* 
bnilt  a  new  one."  It  was  thus  preserved  during  the  fint 
tempest  of  the  reformation ;  sad  the  citizens  appear  to  have 
f&erwmrds  recovered  a  portion  of  dieir  ancient  attachment 
to  it.  In  1579,  the  principal  of  the  university,  and  the 
ptotestant  dergjr  in  the  neighbourhood,  having  at  length 
preraiied  with  the  magistrates  to  destroy  this  vast  moniu 
|Bent  of  the  idolatry  of  their  forefathers,  a  great  number 
.af  workmen  were  hired,  and  assembled  in  soleaaa  fbrao^ 
IP  proficed  to  the  pioui  work  of  demolishing  the  buikU 
io|r;  butthe  numbers  of  the  incorporations  of  the  citji^ 
acoordiag  to  ^  violent  temper  of  the  age,  instantly  flew 
lo  «nns,  took  possession  of  the  building,  and  threatened 
with  instant  death  the  first  individual  who  should  attempt 
}o  violate  it*  The  yiagisfarateg,  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
4bt  oity,  were  under  the  necessity  of  engaging  to  preserve 
the  Cathedral.  The  clergy  presented  a  complaint  to  go^ 
ferament,  and  the  leaders  of  the  ininrrecikm  were  tni> 
nnoned  to  attend  the  privy-council  {  but  government  hn- 
ving  approved  of  the  conduct  of  the  insurgents,  the  fiabiic 
l^fSM  from  that  tim^  reaaained  nnmoiested. 

The  Cathedral,  as  already  mentioned,  stands  at  the  rf-  CiiTnlrf 
per  or  northern  part  of  the  High  Street  of  Glasgow,  in  a^^****" 
very  elevated  situation,  commanding  a  view  of  the  vale 
4if  Qyde  from  the  mountain  of  Tiotoc  on  tbe  east,  to  Pita» 
jej,  Greenock,  and  the  mountains  of  Argyleshice  on  the 
west.  launediately  to  At  east  of  the  Cathedral  is  a  deep  la* 
vine,  in  which  flows  the  MoUendinar  or  GaOowgate  B«ni^ 
.and  in  its  vicinity,  on  tbe  oppoule  side,  is  a  modem  pablir 
building,  &e  Infirmary,  to  be  afterwavds  mentioned,  whidi 
lonns  a  striking  ccDtrast  to  the  rude  asajesty  of  this  a»^ 
dent  Gothic  fabric.    The  length  of  the  Cathedral  witbna 
tfiewaUaiaSSO&el^aaditsfanadllllftfiMt.  Thehe^bt 
j^  the  dioirfiroslbaioQClotfeioafaaM  fail  i  that  if 


RelipQfnt  the  tOxCf  now  called  the  Inner  High  Clnirdiy  85  fe^# 
The  circumference  of  the  walls,  without  foUowiof  the 
windings  of  the  aisles,  is  075  feet.  It  is  snpptrted  li^ 
147  pillars,  and  lighted  bj  157  windows.  like  all  other 
buildings  of  a  similar  nature,  it  is  in  Ae  finrm  of  a  cro% 
whose  greatest  length  runs  fiom  east  to  wesl^  and  its  trans- 
verse or  shortest  length  from  north  to  south.  On  the  out* 
side  of  the  building,  the  walls  which  run  east  and  west 
are  suppgrted,  or  rather  aided,  by  strong  pillars  or  but- 
tresses standing  out  from  the  walls,  but  leaning  towaA 
them.  Between  each  of  the  great  pillars  are  placed  Go- 
thic Endows  of  diftrent  dimensions.  This  succession  sf 
pillars  and  windows  proceeds  akmg  the  whole  outside  of 
the  side  walls  of  the  building  from  east  to  west,  ezoeptii^ 
at  the  centre,  where  the  transrerse  part  of  the  cross  pro- 
jects outward  on  both  sides.  The  ends  of  this  projection 
contain  each  a  great  window  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Ca» 
thedral,  40  feet  high  and  t2  feet  in  breadth  at  the  base* 
Along  the  side  walls  the  alternate  windows  and  pillars 
reach  nearlj  to  the'commencement  of  the  roof  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  wall.  From  the  wall  springs  the  roof,  which 
rises  obliquely  inward,  and  thereafter  reaches  a  second  or 
inner  wall,  the  whole  length  of  which  is  divided,  like  the 
lower  or  front  wall,  by  pillars  or  projections,  between 
each  of  which  are  three  narrow  Gothic  windows  on  the 
same  line  with  the  windows  of  the  lower  story.  The  in* 
ner  side  walls  support  a  roof  which  Is  covered  with  lead. 
The  inner  walls  rest  upon  Gothic  arches  supported  by 
pillars  within  the  building.  This  church  has  two  towers 
or  steeples ;  one  of  these,  at  the  west  end,  is  a  square 
tower,  which  rises  about  30  feet  above  the  roof,  and 
thereafter  terminates  in  a  roof  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid, 
which  is  covered  with  lead.  The  great  tower  or  steeple 
f  ises  from  the  centre  of  the  whole  building.    Its  form,  to 


fhe  hright  cS  aboat  90  £eet  from  the  roof  of  tbe  Ca.  ^^j^ 
thedraly  is  squfffe,  ttrminating  in  a  battlement  and  bai- 
Instrade.  Within  tbe  battlement  an  octangular  spire  of' 
a  tapering  ferm  ascends,  and  is  tennlnatad  hy  n  vane  or 
iveathercock*  The  octangular  spire  is  adorned  by  twa 
ballnstradeSy  and  bj  several  Gothic  windows.  The  height 
of  this  middle  steeple  is  223  feet  firom  the  floor  of  the 
dioir^  or  32S  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Clyde.  In  theCtottBcBp 
ksaer  steeple  is  placed  a  dock  and  a  great  bell,  which  is 
twdre  feet  one  inch  in  drcumfinrence,  and  has  a  grave 
and  deep  note.  It  is  rung  at  the  hour  of  ten  every  even* 
ing«  In  1*189  it  was  accidentally  cracked  by  some  per- 
sons who  had  got  admission  to  the  steeple.  It  was  there* 
fare  sent  to  London  and  cast  anew*  On  the  outside  of  if 
is  the.  following  inscription : 

In  tbe  year  of  Grace 

1594» 

MARCUS  KNOX, 

A  Merchant  in  Glasgow, 

2^ealous  for  the  interest  of  the  Reformed  Religion, 

Caused  me  to  be  fabricated  in  Holland 

For  the  Use  of  his  Fellow»citirens  of  Glasgow  ^ 

And  placed  me  with  solemnity 

In  the  Tower  of  their  Cathedral. 

My  Function 

Was  announced  by  the  Impress  on  my  Bosom, 

(^Me  audita  vtnias  Doctrinmm  sanctam  itf  discos^  if. 

And 

I  was  taught  to  proclaim  the  Hours  of  unheeded  Time. 

195  Years  had  I  sounded  these  awful  Warnings, 

When  I  was  broken 
Bj  the  Hands  of  inconsiderate  and  unskilful  Men. 


it  Come  tint  7c  hmj  Ickra  boij  doctiiae^ 
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^^^     Around  the  Catfacdnl  is  tht  prindjitl  haxjing^gicamd 

mottfc    of  the  citj. 
'  OofiMe'     '^^  CoUege  Church  dertrcs  its  name  from  its  viciiiit^ 

^^"o/^  to  the  CSoll^  or  UatTerutji  to  the  southward  of  whidi 
it  is  phioed.  On  the  same  spot  stood  an  andbit  Gothio 
pile,  the  Church  of  the  Bladkfinars,  sopposed  to  haro 
beea  moreaadent  than  the  Cathedral  hj  nearly  500  jears* 
Tliis  ancient  bnilding  was  destroyed  hy  lightning  in  iGOtf^ 
and  the  present  ftbric  was  bnUt  on  its  site  33  years  there- 
after. Little  taste  or  ornament  appear  in  i^  as  the  piea« 
byterians  of  that  age  thought  they  ooold  not  remove  them* 
selves  fiur  enough  from  the  splendenr  whidi  mccompanied 
the  catholic  worship* 

Tm         XbeTnmorLaighChnrch^triiidiaCBndtintheTns^ 
gate,  near  the  head  of  Kiiq;  Street^  the  steeple  of  wUoli 
projects  into  the  street,  and  is  seen  fram  the  Cfossy  ia  a 
handsome  modem  building  erected  in  1704.   As  it  is  sun* 
rounded  by  buildings,  it  was  thought  that  it  might  not  be 
possible  to  light  it  sufficiently  by  windows  is  the  side» 
waUs.  It  is  therefore  crowned  in  the  centre  of  the  roof  by 
a  glass  dome.  A  church  was  originally  founded  here  by  the 
community  of  Glasgow  in  14S4  ^  it  was  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  St  Michael,  and  had  a  provost  and 
eight  or  nine  prebends,  besides  several  altars  attended 
by  chaplains.    In  1502  it  wu  repaired,  and  some  addi* 
lions  were  afterwards  made  to  it.     In  1703,  between  four 
and  five  of  the  morning,  it  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire, 
and  in  two  hours,  in  spite  of  every  effort,  it  was  consu- 
med.   The  session-house  adjoining  to  it  was  at  that  time 
used  by  the  citizens  as  a  guard-room,  and  the  fire  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  communicated  thence  in  consequence 
of  some  accidental  neglect.    The  records  of  the  general 
session  of  Glasgow  having  been  deposited  here  were  en* 
tirely  conjumed*    The  present  fabric,  as  already  medw 
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tioned,  was  erected  on  the  same  spot.     The  steeple  or  Rdigiout 
Spire  of  this  church,  which  was  formerly  noticed  as  one  of    menu, 
the  ornaments  of  the  most  extensive  street  in  this  city,        ' 
was  built  in  1637,  and  is  126  feet  in  height.     The  Tron, 
or  place  for  weighing  merchandise,  was  formerly  here, 
and  the  ground-flat  of   the  steeple  was  long  used  for 
weighing  butter,    cheese,    and   tallow ;    a  circumstance 
which  appears  to  have  given  a  name  both  to  the  church 
and 'to  the  street  in  which  it  stands. 

The  Wy Dd  Church,  at  the  back  of  King  Street,  with  Wynd 
which  it  communicates,  was  originally  built  by  the  pres- 
byterian  dissenters,  during  the  reign  of  James  the  Se- 
▼enth,  in  consequence  of  a  toleration  granted  them.     It 
has  since  been  rebuilt  by  the  city  ;  it  has  no  spire  or  bell. 

The  North- West  or  Ram's  Horn  Church  was  built  byRamVHom 
the  community  of  Glasgow  in  1 724.     It  has  a  spire  and     ^ 
dock,  but  contains  nothing  remarkable.     The  spire  is 
140  feet  in  height. 

St  Andrew's  Church,  in  the  centre  of  the  square  of  that(^^  ^^ 
name,  is  an  elegant  oblong  building,  which  was  begun  in<^^^*« 
1739,  but  was  not  finished  till  175c.  Its  western  front 
or  end,  which  looks  along  the  communication  or  street 
between  St  Andrew  Square  and  Salt  Market  Street,  is 
adorned  with  six  Corinthian  pillars  standing  above  a  flight 
of  steps.  Pilasters  with  Corinthian  capitals  are  placed 
along  the  remaining  sides  of  the  building  between  i  .th  of 
the  windows.  The  inside  of  :le  cliiirch  is  verv  vlei  untly 
finished.  The  front  of  the  galleries,  as  well  ah;  c."  'iilpit, 
arc  wrought  in  mahogany.  A  double  row  oi  Coi  iiiiljiun 
columns  runs  from  east  u»  west  parallei  to  the  \\.:1U,  uid 
having  corresponding  pilasters  In  the  latter  ;  tJici^h^  !v.rm* 
ing  a  kind  of  arched  passage  on  each  side,  \\\ui  an  or  a- 
mented  arched  roof,  above  which  are  the  -ai  erics  i  lie 
steeple  of  this  church  has  been  said  by  Feana^u  to  have  a 
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Hdifrioat  pcpper-boz  top :  it  is  crown^  with  a  dome  bcnevth  thr 

wencik     spire  oa  which  the  weather-cock  is  placed  ;  and  by  its  in» 

judicious  construction  the  upper  part  of  it  seems  to  » tpeo- 

tator  larger,  or  of  a  greater  diameter^  than  the  lower  part* 

:'z  Knoch*!      St  Enoch's  Church  stands  at  the  southern  part  of  the 

i  ''"'^^        square  of  the  same  name,  looking  porthwaxd  towards  the 

entrj  by  which  the  squase  communicates  ^irith  Argyla 

Street.     The  foundation-stone  of  it  was  laid  on  12th  April 

1780.    Its  form  resemhlea  that  of  St  Andrew,    its  north- 

em  front  or  end,  which  is  its-  principal  entry^  b  adorned 

with  a  small  portico  supported  by  Ddrie  pillars*    It  i» 

well  lighted,,  particularly  by  a  great  Venetian  window 

opposite  to  the  principal  entrance^  and  is  handsomely  &- 

nished  within. 

Ni.*w  )Ur<v     The  most  recent  of  the  chnrchea  of  Glasgow  is  tfie  New 

Barony  Ciiurch.    It  was  finished  within  these  three  yean^ 

and  stands  to  the  south  of  the  buryii^ground  belonging 

to  the  Cathedral.     It  was  erected  by  the  proprietors  Off 

the  Barony  parish.     The  design  was  given  by  Adams^ 

but  it  has  been  executed  in  a  very  coarse  mannev. 

The  village  of  Gorbols  also  has  its  own  church  and  bu» 
rying  groundy  and  forms  a  separate  parish. 
Colleee  Besides  these  there  are  three  chapels  belonging  to  the 

^^*P*^»*<^establishment :  One  is  the  College  Chapel,  in  which  di- 
vine service  is  attended  by  the  students  attending  the  uni* 
versity,  and  the  professors  and  their  families :  Anothci is 
called  the  Free  Presbyterian  Meeting-House,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  sect  of  dissenters  called  the  presby 
tery  of  relief  y  but  vas  restored  to  the  communion  of  the 
established  church  in  1774.  The  congregation  is  nume- 
rous, and  divine  service  is  performed  by  two  clergymen. 
In  the  third  chapel  divine  service  is  performed,  partly  in 
the  English  Isuiguage  and  partly  inGaelic,for  the  accom- 


Uddttldtt  ef  (h«  iMliyes  «f  the  Uin^iUuidA  who  featde  in  the  ^^''C^ 

€U/«  mentti 

Near  the  sduthcm  «xtremit7  6t  the  Salt  Market  Street,  EnglidI  ^ 
Ja  m  damp  situation,  on  the  immediate  banks  of  the  Gal*  Ck^4* 
^Wgaie  Bom  (here,  by  iu  pansagt  through  the  Qity  be« 
•ome  a  very  foul  streani),  it  the  English  Chapel,  iu  which 
icnri^e  is  performed  according  to  the  manner  of  the  church 
•f  J£nglaiid*  It  is  handsomely  finished^  and  has  a  good 
ftfgan.  It  was  built  in  1151#  and  met  with  no  small  op« 
position  from  the  ctommon  pr ople,  who  still,  on  account 
flf  its  organ,  stigmatize  it  with  tlie  contemptuous  epithet 
tf  the  wbisiHng  kiri.  Two  clergymen  officiate  in  it« 
There  arc  also  two  burgher  aad  one  anti-burgher  meet* 
ing<i>houses  ;  a  place  of  worship  belonging  to  a  congrega* 
ibo  of  independents ;  one  or  perhaps  two  for  anabaptists ) 
one  for  Glassites ;  a  large  methodist  meeting-house,  the 
congregation  of  which  are  not  at  present  on  the  increase! 
two  large  houses  and  two  congregations  of  the  relief  com* 
jnmion ;  besides  a  large  churiih  in  Anderston,  another  in 
^  Calton,  and  a  popish  meeting*  The  latest  of  the  re- 
ligious establishments  is  that  denominated  the  Tabernacle ;  I'jtbctnicki 
it  consists  of  a  building  formerly  used  as  a  circus,  and 
which  is  situated  in  Jamaica  Street.  It  belongs  to  a  neW 
sect  which  has  established  itself  here  and  in  Edinburgh, 
l>andee|  and  elsewhere  \  sends  forth  itinerant  preachers  to 
different  quarters  of  the  country;  holds  correspoiidence 
with  the  English  methodists)  and  does  not  limit  its  ad- 
herence to  a  strict  attachment  to  any  particular  denomina** 
tio9  of  Christians*     The  congregation  i^  rery  numerous. 

LITERARY  IN9TITOTION9- 

At  the  head  of  these  the  nnivetsity  must  necessariljr 
atand.  It  consiatSy  like  that  ofEdinburgh^  of  a  single  colleg«« 
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Utermiy  in- We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  buildinn  of  the  CoU 

'•titttCioos. 

* ^ lege  stand  on  the  east  side  of  the  High  Street^  about  half 

^C^L  ^^y  between  the  Cross  and  the  Cathedral.-  They  still 
form  the  finest  set  of  buildings  in  Scotland  appropriated 
to  the  education  of  youth ;  for  we  must  consider  the  New 
College  of  Edinburgh,  on  account  of  the  absurd  scale  of 
,  ezpence  in  which  it  was  begun,  as  an  unfinished  work, 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  completed  in  our  days.  The 
JttbuUdingf  fnmt  towaitls  the  street  is  of  polished  stone,  three  stories 
in  height^  and  930  feet  in  length.  The  principal  gate  is 
in  the  centre,  and  has  the  royal  arms  pladed  orer  it.  At 
some  distaace,  to  the  right  and  left,  are  two  other  lofty 
arched  gates ;  the  one  leads  into  a  handsome  court,  in 
'^hich  the  professors  reside.  The  sides  of  the  area  in  this 
court  have  a  stone-pavement,  and  the  middle  is  formed 
With  gravel,  with  a  well  in  the  centre.  The  other  side* 
gate  leads  into  a  garden  allotted  to  the  principal  of  the 
university.  The  chief  gate,  which  we  first  mentioned^ 
and  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  front  of  the  buildings, 
leads  into  a  court  or  area  surrounded  by  stone-buildings. 
The  open  area  is  68  feet  long  and  44  feet  broad.  From 
this  court  is  a  passage  eastward  to  a  second  court,  the  area 
of  which  is  103  feet  in  length,  and  79  feet  in  breadth. 
Both  courts  are  paved  with  hewn  free-stone.  In  the 
outer  or  smaller  western  court,  nearest  the  street,  is  what 
is  what  is  called  the  Faculty  Hall  of  the  university.  It 
contains  two  historical  paintings  by  Reubens  ;  the  Burial 
of  our  Saviour,  and  the  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Katharine. 
Tlie  Chapter  Room  of  the  university  is  in  this  court,  and 
also  the  Divinity  Hall,  and  other  apartments  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  different  classes.  The  Divinity  Hall  is 
ornamented  by  portraits  of  John  Knox  and  Martin  Luther, 
CJeorge  Buchanan,  William  the  Third  and  Mary  his 
Queen,  and  Queeu  Ann,  and  others. 

0 
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Over  the  passaire  or  entry  from  the  outer  to  the  inrcr^«™7"*- 

■        .  atirutions. 

mnd  larger  oourt  is  the  steeple  of  the  college.  It  has  a  ^  ■  ■ » 
good  clock.  It  is  protected  against  thunder  by  a  metallic 
rod,  which  rises  higher  than  the  weather-cock,  and  is 
carried  down  135  feet  to  the  earth.  The  inner  court  con- 
tains  halls,  class-rooms,  and  other  apartments.  It  has  a 
communicatioa  towards  the  east,  where  is  an  area  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  bj  buildings ;  but  in  front  eastward 
is  the  garden  of  the  universitjv  protected  here  by  a  gate 
or  railing  of  iron«  On  the  southern  side  of  this  inner- 
most or  eastern  court,  adjoining  to  the  gaitlen,  is  theLflmry. 
library  of  the  university,  a  handsome  and  lofty  apart- 
ment, containing  about  20,000- Volumes.  Here  are  preser* 
ved  a  considerable  number  of  stones  containing  ancient 
inscriptions  or  figures  brought  from  the  Roman  wall  be« 
tween  the  Forth  and  Clyde.  The  garden  of  the  univer* 
si^  is  laid  out  in  walks,  lined  with  trees  and  hedges,  but 
kept  always  in  grass.  It  declines  gently  towards  the  Mol- 
lendinar  Bum  on  the  east,  and  is  everywhere  surrounded 
by  a  high  wall.  It  is  allowe4  (o  be  used  as  a  public  walk 
or  place  of  amusement  and  exercise  by  the  students.  To 
the  eastward,  beyond  the  MoUendinar  Bum,  over  which 
a  bridge  is  thrown,  the  territory  ascends,  and  in  an  eleva- 
ted situation  the  observatory  of  the  university  is  placed,  obtervsito- 
It  contains  a  valuable  apparatus  for  the  study  of  astrono-  ^^' 
my ;  and  in  particular  a  reflecting  telescope,  constructed 
by  Herschel,  ten  feet  in  length,  and  ten  inches  diameter. 
This  university  has  a  professor  in  each  of  the  following  cUssn. 
departments,  nominated  by  the  university  or  crown, 

'•  Profesnon.  Patron. 

Divinity......* University. 

C'.arch  History Crown. 

Oriental  Languages University, 

Natural  Philosophy Ditto, 


tiiterary  iiH  Frofcttum.  PatrMU 

»|^"^^^'-.  Mathematics ,..UniTcrsily^ 

M[oral  Philoaophy ,.Dilto» 

Logic « ••••••— Ditto* 

Greek ..^ •••••••Bitto, 

^umanhj  •. •••••..•••pittat 

Civil  Liaw««f««*^»»««^«»^«Growii9 

Medicine  ••••« OittOd 

Anttomj  and  Bota]i7..«».Ditto« 
practical  Astn»iocn7««..«.Ditto^ 
Mfiteria  Medicaf.««»^..».yBiveni^« 

Chemislry..** ••••••^••Dutqk 

Mi4wiicrj-*«o«««M«*«***««Ditto, 
Botan74,«.».««..«.«...*.«»..pittQf 
Natural  Hittacy..«»*^^«...Dit|p(f    . 
Drawing  and  Painting.  •••Oitlo« 

Besides  ^he  regulsur  professors,  the  college  hat  a  cKamt 
ceUor,  rector,  d^an  of  fiiculties^  and  principal.  The  ses^ 
aion  of  college  commences  in  October  or  November,  and 

terminates  in  May  or  Jun^  in  diflfer^t  classes.  The  clasa 
of  botany  commences  on  the  1st  of  May.  The  students 
who  attend  the  Latin  or  humanity,  Greek  and  logic  class-^ 
es,  are  required  to  we^r  scarlet  gowns  j  but  the  students 
reside  not  in  the  university,  but  in  private  houses.  De- 
grees are  granted  by  tlie  university  to  students  after  ex- 
amination ;  but  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  and  doctor 
of  laws  is  both  there  and  in  other  Scottish  universities  con- 
sidered as  honorary.  The  latter,  however,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  stude;nts  of  the  university  in  consequence  of  ex- 
liminations. 

The  college,  considered  as  an  incorporation,  possesses 
f»n9iderabie  fundsj^  which  are  managed  by  the  principal 
and  professors,  who  fix  from  time  to  time  the  extent  of 
fbeir  awn  salaries^  which  are  n^crafc  |  tp  that  their  per* 
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sonal  -wealth  depends  in  a  great  degree  npon  the  fees  re-Litenryi^^ 

eeived  from  stodents.  ^-»  

This  university  was  originally  instituted  by  a  bull  from  Hiitnry  of 
P6pe  Nicolas  the  Fifth,  at  the  raqnest  of  James  the  Se.^!;^^^"''''" 
cond ;  and  William  Tomball,  then  bishop  of  Gla^owj 
and  his  successors  in  that  see,  were  appointed  patrons  of 
the  university*    The  buU  is  dated  at  Rome,  7th  January 
1430.    The  university  was  opened  in  the  following  year  | 
and  to  give  celebrity  to  the  event,  the  Ushop  published  t 
bull,  which  he  obtained  from  the  pope,  granting  an  uni* 
versal  iudidgence  to  all  good  Christians  who  should  visit 
Glasgow  in  1451*     David  Cadzow  was  the  first  rectors 
James  the  Second,  in  145S,  granted  a  charter  in  favour  of 
ikt  uaiverrity,  dedaring  that  the  whole  members  of  the 
aaiversity,  whether  masters  or  students,  if  not  prelates, 
should  be  exempted  frx>m  every  sort  of  national  tax  or 
pnUic  burden;  and  this  privilege  wa.8  repeatedly* ceo* 
frmed  by  statute*     Bishop  Tumbull,  also,  who  appears 
to  have  been  the  real  founder  of  the  university,  ordained 
that  an  the  beneficed  clergy  of  his  diocese,  who  should  be* 
eoo^e  teachers  or  students  in  the  university  should  be  ex- 
empted, during  their  attendance,  from  residence  at  their 
difierent  cures,  providing  they  take  care  to  have  the  rcK* 
gious  oflices  performed  by  vicars.     This  bishop  also,  and 
his  successors,  conferred  upon  the  members  of  the  univer- 
sity many  remarkable  privileges,  such  as  the  power  of 
bttjring  and  selling  provisions  without  toll  or  custom  with- 
in the  bidiop's  jurisdiction.    The  magistrates  of  Glasgow 
were  required  to  swear  a  sort  of  allegiance  to  the  college, 
or  that  they  would  observe  its  whole  immunities  and  sta- 
tutes.    The  most  complete  civil  and  criminal  jurisdio- 
ti(m  was  conferred  upon  the  rector  of  the  university  ;  and 
whatever  houses  were   possessed  by  its  members,   the 
vents  0f  tbem  were  ordained  to  be  fixed  by  a  jury,  consiacu 
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l^^rvj  in*  ing^  the  one^half  of  members  of  the  umTersityy  and  the 
other  half  of  citzens* 

Previous  to  the  reformatioi],  the  whole  nniversitj 
formed,  like  a  royal  boroogh,  a  general  corporation, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  divided  into  different 
Acuities,  which,  like  the  different  classes  of  tradesmen 
in  a  borough,  were  distinct  inferior  corporations,  enjoy- 
ing peciiliar  immunities,  property,  and  byelaws*  The 
whole  incorporated  members  of  this  university,  whether 
students  or  teachers,  assembled  annually  in  full  congre- 
gation on  the  day  after  St  Crispin*s  day.  They  were 
divided  into  four  classes,  called  maiiofu,  according  to  the 
place  of  their  nativity.  Under  the  heads  of  Clydesdale,  Te- 
viotdale,  Albany,  and  Rothsay,  all  Scotland  was  included^ 
Each  class  or  nation  elected  representatives,  who  acted  as 
assistants  to  the  rector  on  weighty  occasions.  The  con- 
gregation of  the  university  was  often  called,  and  usually 
elected  representatives  to  act  in  their  stead.  Each  of  the 
faculties  of  theology,  law,  and  arts,  or  general  literature, 
had  its  own  assemblies  and  representatives,  by  whom  it 
was  governed.  As  the  whole  university  had  a  rector 
elected  by  all  the  members,  so  each  faculty  had  its  own 
separate  dean  or  rector  and  assistants  elected  by  its  mem- 
bers. It  is  singular,  that  when  this  university  was 
instituted,  no  funds  appear  to  have  been  set  apart  for  its 
support,  nor  any  salaries  granted  to  those  employed  in 
the  laborious  business  of  teaching ;  neither  was  any  suffi- 
cient authority  constituted  for  rectifying  disorders  that 
might  occur  in  the  university.  The  consequence  was, 
that  when  the  Roman  catholic  hierarchy  fell  into  pieces 
at  the  reformation,  and  its  property  was  seized  by 
the  crown  or  the  nobles,  this  university  almost  ceased 
to  exist ;  gradually,  however,  the  crown  and  indivi- 
duals granted  to  it    various  donations,  particularly    of 
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litiws  and  churcb-propertj ;  and  Janw^  the  Sixth,  iii^iu^'^'^"^  ^ 

minoritj,  dariog  the  regency  of  Mortoo,  inl577y  graot^  ^  ,    ^    m^ 

fld  it  some  ecdesiastieal  property,  and  m  new  charter  of 

feundatioD,  regulattag  its  constittLtaoOy    and  >oonfinniB§ 

its  previous  privileges     Charles  tire  First  granted  to  ther 

ooUq;ey  in  l()41y  the  temporality  of  the  bishopric  of  Gal» 

loway.     After  th^  revolution  in  1693  the  sum  of  L.  300 

per  amnum  was  granted  to  each  of  the  Scottish  universitiea 

out  of  the  property  of  the  abolished  bishoprics  in  Scot* 

had  ;  and  the  college  of  Glasgow/  to  secure  pajtnent  of 

dus  som  more  efEectually,  obtained  a  lease  for  nineteen 

years  of  the  rents  of  the  archbishopric  ;  and  this  lease  has 

keen  periodically  renewed  by  the^crown.     At  present,  by 

the  constitution  of  the  university,  the  office  of  chancelloTThe  clutt« 

is  usually  filled  by  some  nobleman  or  other  gentleman  ol^^^^- 

nudL  in  the  country.     He  is  chosen  by  the  rector,  dean  of 

bculty,  principal,  and  professors.     The  chancellor  being 

the  head  of  the  imiverstty,  presides  in  all  its  councils  j  and 

iaJiis  name  are  all  academical  degrees  bestowed. 

The  rector  is  chosen  annually  in  the  comitia;  that  is,  iui^rector* 
a  court,  in  which  all  the  students,  on  this  particular  occa« 
non,  are  entitled  to  vote,  as  well  as  the  other  members  of 
the  university.  He,  with  the  advice  of  his  assessors,  whom 
he  nominates,  judges  in  all  disputes  amongst  the  students^ 
and  betwixt  them  and  the  citizens.  He  also  summons  and 
presides  in  the  meetings  of  the  university  called  for  the 
election  of  his  successor,  or  for  preparing  addresses  to  the 
king,  electing  a  member  to  the  general  assembly,  &c. 

The  officer  next  in  rank  is  the  dean  of  faculty,  who  is  Dean  •'* ' 
chosen  annually  by  the  rector,  principal,  and  professors.  *"^^3^' 
His  office  consists  in  giving  directions  with  regard  to  the 
conrse  of  studies  ;  in  judging,  together  with  the .  rector, 
principal,  and  professors,  of  tlie  qualifications  of  those 
who  desire    to    take  academical  degrees;   ai^d  in  such 
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i«itenrf  In- meetings  tt  tie  called  fi>r  these  purposes  lie,  in  ibeenceiii 

iCitBtlOBi.      - 

%m    y       the  rector,  presides. 

The  nnmber  of  stadeats  usually  ez^d  ooo.  In  eon* 
scyenre  of  their  right  of  interference  in  the  elecdon  of 
the  rector  and  some  other  matters,  thej  have  sometimes 
been  known  to  enter  into  factions,  and  the  peace  of  the 
vaiTcrsitj  has  been  disturbed  bj  seditions.  The  ma« 
si^gement  of  the  property  and  patronage  vested  in  the  u« 
niyersitj,  in  like  manner,  divides  the  professors  into  par* 
ties :  an  evil  which  never  occurs  where  professors  of  ail 
mniverntj  are  merely  teachers  employed,  and  to  a  certaai 
extent  paid  by  the  public,  and  where  the  student^  not 
being  fn  incorporated  body,  consider  the  university  in  o4 
other  light  than  diat  of  a  school  in  which  instruction  is  M 
be  received* 

nikfttM*!  Among  the  many  donations  that  have  been  made  to  this 
university,  one  of  the  most  important  was  that  made  b^ 
the  late  I>r  William  Hunter  of  London.  He  by  his  will 
bequeathed  his  museum  to  the  university,  reserving  the 
use  of  it  for  thirty  years  to  his  nephew  (and  failing  him 
to  his  partner),  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  anatomical 
and  natural  knowledge.  He  also  left  to  the  university 
L.8000  Sterling,  to  be  paid  to  them  within  two  years; 
one-half  of  the  interest  whereof  to  be  applied  for  sup- 
porting the  museum  while  in  London  ;  the  other  half,  to* 
gether  with  the  capital,  to  be  at  the  immediate  disposal  of 
the  university,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  ground,  and 
erecting  proper  buildings  for  the  reception  of  the  museum* 
The  principal  articles  of  the  museum  are,  a  most  curious 
and  valuable  library  of  books  and  manuscripts ;  his  own 
large  and  incomparable  anatomical  preparations ;  a  choice 
sollection  of  natural  curiosities,  containing,  among  other 
particulars,  the  large  collection  of  shells,  corals,  insects, 
and  s&ailsy  of  the  late  Dr  Fothcrgill  j  and  a  cabinet  of 


•ad  mecbdty  tneient  and  modtni,  of  which  the  jit-liyfy^^ 
fsoit  tenet  m  coofestedlj  the  most  complete  and  bol  - 
MBOccted  of  wxj  m  Europe^  and  air  eaid  (this  last  aitida 
ihoc)  to  have  cost  him  upwards  of  L.25t000  Sterling* 
Thia  donation,  i^  the  deccaae  of  the  intermediate  assign 
peea^  has  now  taken  effect* 

Thf  foundation  hj  Mr  Snell  deserves  particolarlj  to  he  fadTb 
aKntioned,  as  perhaps  one  of  the  hrgest  and  most  liberal  ***^'*^ 
in  Britain.  That  gentleman,  in  the  jear  1088,  bequeathed' 
s  conaiderable  estate  in  Warwickshire  for  the  support  of 
8e$iiisi  students  at  Balio)  college,  Oxfoad,  who  had  st|i* 
died  for  some  years  $t  the  nniver^tj  of  Glasgow.  By 
die  rise  in  the  value  of  lands,  and  die  improvements  whidi 
have  from  time  to  time  been  made  on  that  estate,  duit 
fisad  now  affords  L.  *70  fir  annum  for  ten  years  to  each  of 
tea  exhibitioners.  Another  fixmdatioo  at  the  same  col* 
lege,  of  L.  aofer  annum  to  each  of  four  Scottish  student^ 
though  under  a  different  patronage,  is  generally  given  lo 
the  Glasgow  exhibitioners ;  so  that  four  of  them  have  n 
stipend  o(  L.  00  per  annum^  continuing  for  ten  jears.  The 
university  have  the  sole  nomination  or  appointment  of 
diese  exhibitioners. 

The  late  Mr  John  Anderson,  professor  of  physic  inAsdmBV 
Ae  university  of  Glasgow,  attempted,  by  his  last  will,  to 
institute  a  sort  of  additional  university.  He  conveyed  his 
whole  property  to  trustees  for  behoof  of  his  intended  estn^ 
Uishment.  These  trustees  were  eighty-one  in  number, 
and  were  selected  by  Mr  Anderson  from  nine  classes  of 
men  ;  vi%.  tradesmen  or  mechanics,  agriculturists,  artists, 
inanufacturers,  physicians  and  surgeons,  lawyers,  divines^ 
natural  philosophers,  and,  lastly,  kinsmen  or  name-sakea 
of  the  founder.  These  classes  are  empowered  to  fill  up  by 
ballot  all  vacancies  which  may  happen  in  any  of  them, 
fither  by  fesignation  or  death,  within  the  space  of  fourc»- 
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t»iCCT«y  ii>-len3ar  months  from  the  date  of  such  vacandes ;  but  if  thcj 
abtU  allow  this  time  to  expire,  the  vacancies  must  be'filled 
up  by  ballot  at  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  trustees, 
.  For  the  superintendence  of  the  conduct  of  the  trusted^ 
and  the  regulation  of  the  aflhirs  of  the  institution^  nine  tw 
sitors  are  likewise  appointed ;  t»s«  the  lord-provost  of 
Glasgow,  the  eldest  bailie,  the  dean  of  guild,  the  deacon- 
convener^  the  president  of  the  fiwultj  of  ph jsicians  and  sniw 
geons,  the  dean  of  the  procurators,  the  moderator  of  the  sy- 
nod of  Glasgow  and  Air,  the  moderator  of  the  presbytery 
of  Glasgow,  and.the  moderator  of  the  presbytery  of  Dun- 
barton  ;  any  six  of  whom  to  be  a  quorum.  Four  general 
meetings  of  these  trustees  or  governors,  bef<Mre  mentioned 
are  appointed  to  be  holden  in  the  course  of  every  year  ; 
Ofs.on  the  day  of  the  summer  and  winter  solstice,  and  the 
day  of  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinox/  At  these  meedngs 
every  thing  which  relates  to  the  interest  of  the  institution 
is  considered ;  a  majority  in  all  cases  deciding  the  ques- 
tions which  may  be  agitated. 

Nine  ordinary  managers  are  also  directed  to  be  chosen 
by  the  trustees  annually  from  those  resident  in  Glasgow. 
To  these  managers^  who  are  required  to  meet  upon  th^ 
first  Thursday  of  every  month,  is  committed  the  regula- 
tion of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  institution,  of  which 
they  are  expected  to  present  a  report  to  each  of  the  four 
general  meetings.  This  institution,  when  completed,  is 
intended  to  consist  of  four  colleges  and  a  school  or  aca- 
demy ;  these  are  the  colleges  of  arts,  medicine,  law,  and 
■theology :  each  college  to  consist  of  nine  professors,  the 
senior  professor  being  president  or  dean. 

This  extensive  plan  was  undoubtedly  not  necessary, 
as  the  ancient  university  already  established  in  Glas- 
gow is  sufficiently  adequate  to  the  fulfiinaent  of  its  prin- 
cipal objects.  Mr  Anderson,  during  lite,  was  known 
to  be  much  attached  to  those  branches  of  experimen- 
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td  philoflopbj  which  are  most  subsenrieot  to  general  ^yyT*"* 
•tilitf,  and  to  the  operatioiis  of  the  different  arti  and 
■annfifhirfi  to  which  the  talents  and  the  wants  of  ci* 
Tilized  nations  have  giyen  birth.  His  property  be* 
^eathed  to  the  institution  consisted  chiefly  of  a  very  va« 
loable  apparatus^  which  he  had  formed  for  illustrating  the 
nirioiis  branches  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry ;  a 
moseom,  containing  a  well  arranged  collection  of  fossils, 
jroriung  models  of  different  kinds  of  machinery ;  a  com* 
^ete  apparatus  for  illustratiug  fortification  and  military 
tKlics ;  together  with  a  large  library,  consisting  of  the 
most  select  scientific  works  in  different  languages.  After 
Mr  Anderson's  death,  his  bequest  was  naturally  consider* 
cd  in  Glasgow  as  an  attempt  to  enlighten  his  fellow«citi* 
sens  upon  the  subject  of  his  own  favourite  studies,  and 
his  views  became  very  popular.  The  institution  was  set 
on  foot  in  1706  upon  the  plan  of  giving  lectures,  both  po- 
pular and  scientific,  on  natural  philosophy  and  chemis- 
try ;  for  which  purpose  the  late  Dr  Garnet  was  appointed 
lecturer.  For  the  two  first  sessions  the  lectures  were  de« 
livered  in  the  trades-hall,  and  in  a  part  of  the  granmiar« 
sthool ;  but  previous  to  the  third  session,  several  public- 
spirited  gentlemen,  friends  to  the  institution,  purchased 
and  fitted  up  for  its  accommodation  a  very  spacious  and 
eonvenient  hall,  with  adjoining  rooms  for  containing  the 
library,  museum,  and  apparatus.  Probably,  in  imitation 
#f  Mr  Anderson's  institution,  according  to  the  form  which 
it  had  assumed,  of  lectures  upon  the  branches  of  science 
snost  immediately  subservient  to  the  mechanic  and  com« 
snercial  arts,  a  similar  establishment,  under  the  name  of 
the  Royal  Institution,  was  soon  formed  at  London  ;  and 
thither  the  first  lecturer,  the  late  Dr  Garnet,  was  invited. 
He  was  succeeded  at  Glasgow  by  Dr  Birkbeck.  Besides 
«ttural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  the  popular  lectures. 
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Lkcrwyb*  which  are  attended  bj  ladies  as  well  as  gmtU'iWfi^  i 
■  coarse  of  geography  and  astroaomj  has  been  occasionally 

given  ;  and  Dr  Birkbeck,  with  the  beneficent  view  of  diL 
fusing  philosophical  infbrmatioa  as  cxtensivelj  as  pos« 
mhitf  has  given  a  course  of  lectures  for  the  instruction  of 
operative  workmen,  or  that  portion  of  the  commmutjr  en^- 
gaged  in  the  actual  execution  of  the  arts  connected  wsA 
mechanics  and  chemistry.  These  lectnresy  delivertd  in  a 
perspicuous  style,  in  whkh  every  principle  was  iUnstrated 
by  models  and  ezperimentSy  were  at  first  given  gratnitoas* 
ly,  and  afterwards  for  a  trifling  fee  firom  each  individvaL 
The  leotiftfes  have  been  attended  every  aessioa  by  neadj 
500  penoos  of  the  dass  for  whose  instruction  tbey  woe 
intended^  and  they  have  disphyed  a  degree  of  aaxietyy  or 
father  of  enthusiasm,  for  the  acquisition  of  scientiic  kaow» 
ledge,  whichdocs  the  highest  honour  to  Ae  chaneter  of 
the  general  population  of  this  city. 
Kaydlefir^  As  connected  with  the  medical  branch  of  atudy  in  thsr 
^"^'  vniversity,  the  Royal  Infirmary  next  ft^ uires  aittentioQ^ 
•The  funda  for  establishing  this  hifirmaffy  were  obtained 
■by  voluntary  contribution  $  and  to  give  regularity  and 
pemumency  to  the  estabKsfament,  a  tfoyal  charter  was  ob* 
tained  on  the  Slst  December  1791^  Cheating  an  incorpora* 
lion  for  the  purpose  of  managing  it#  The  Royal  Infis* 
mary  stands  immediately  westward  from  the  Cathedral  of 
Glasgow,  where  the  bishop^s  palace  or  eastle  fermesly 
stood.  The  buHding  is  formed  from  t  plati  given  by  A« 
dams.  Its  appearance  is  extremely  elegant,  forming,  as 
already  noticed,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  rude  majesty  of 
the  venerable  pile  near  which  it  stands.  Its  form  is  ia 
general  that  of  a  parallelogram,  running  east  and  wesl^ 
and  having  its  front  westward  ^  but  at  each  side  are  two 
square  projections  or  pediments  about  three  feet  in  depth. 
In  the  centre  there  is  another  still  more  eonaidesabhr 


The  height  of  the  huilding  Is  four  stories ;  the  lovrest  of  ^^^^ 
vbich  is  of  rough  work  i  the  rest  are  of  polished  firee* 
stooe*  Above  the  gete,  in  the  centre  of  the  middle  pro- 
jeedoo,  are  four  Corinthian  cohmms  supporting  a  triad* 
golar  pediment,  over  which  are  ^  rojal  arms.  Be* 
tRPcen  the  eentral  pillars  a  great  Venetian  window  is  seen* 
AboTe  this,  in  the  centre  of  the  biiilding,  is  a  loftj  dome, 
tofvered  in  its  upper  part  with  glass.  On  the  small  pro* 
jectiooa  or  winga  at  the  extremities  of  the  building,  ax« 
two  great  Venetian  windows^  which  occupy  two  stories  ^ 
md  beneath  each  of  these  is  an  arched  window.  This  &• 
fan  of  the  ardi  appears  to  be  an  ornament,  of  which  in 
gnat  buildings  Adams  was  very  fond.  In  the  wards  aro 
tm  fows  of  beds,  with  a  passage  in  the  centre,  which  oon* 
docta  to  a  fireplace  at  the  extremity  i  near  which  are  four 
small  apartments  intended  for  nurses,  and  patients  under 
peculiar  diseases  that  require  separation  from  the  other 
sidL.  The  frames  of  the  beds  are  of  cast  iron.  The  ope* 
ration-room  is  a  large  circular  apartment  fitted  up  in  the 
Corrn  of  an  amphitheatre  in  the  third  story  ^  it  is  lighted 
by  the  glass-dome  already  mentioned.  The  house  contains 
hot  and  cold  baths,  and  is  plentifully  supplied  with  water, 
brought  in  leaden  pipes  from  a  reservoir  at  some  dis-^ 


This  house  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on 
the  8th  of  December  1794.  The  whole  capital  of  the  in* 
sdtution,  after  defraying  the  expence  of  the  building,  a* 
mounted  only  to  L.  2200  :  1  i :  O  Sterling  ;  but  two  years 
thereafter,  in  consequence  of  donations  from  individuals 
and  public  bodies,  the  capital  was  found  to  have  increased 
to  L.4374, 14s.  It  now  amounts  to  between  L.  7000  and 
L.  8000.  In  the  meanwhile  many  thousand  patients  have 
been  received  into  it;  and  the  establishment  has  beci^ 
eooducted  in  such  a  manner  as  does  great  honour  to  th* 
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Litenry  in^  medical  pnictitioiiers  of  the  atj  of  Glasgow,  as  well  as  ib 
other  persons  who  have  assisted  in  conducting  the  aflairs 


of  the  institution.    Bj  the  rojal  charter  of  the  Infimiaiy^ 
the  management  of  it  is  vested  in  twenty^five  managcn 
or  directors  ;  of  which  number,  seven,  from  their  office^ 
are  managers  without  election  or  nomination,  t»s.  the  lord 
provost  of  Glasgow,  the  member  of  parliament  for  the 
city,  the  dean  of  guild,  the  deacon-convener,  the  professor 
of  anatomy,  thie  professor  of  medicine,  the  prendent  of  the 
faculty  of  physicians  and  surgeons.  Eighteen  managers  are 
annually  elected;  vim*  one  by  the  magistrates  and  eomcil^' 
one  by  the  merchants-house^  one  by  the  trades-house,  one 
by  the  faculty  of  the  college,  one  by  the  ministers  of  Glas- 
gow, three  by  the  faculty  of  physicians  and  surgeons^  ten 
by  contributors  of   L.IO  or  more,  and  subsoriben  of 
L^  2, 2  s.  annually,  or  more»  and  by  the  presidents  or  heads  of 
the  societies  or  bodies  of  men  who  have  contributed  L.50 
or  more,  or  who  have  subscribed  annually  L.5,  5  s.  or 
more.     Patients  are  admitted  (unless  in  cases  that  admit 
of  no  delay)  by  instructions  from  a  comnuttee ;  and  the 
contributors,  according  to  the  extent  of  their  contributions 
are  authorised  to  admit  patients. 
Grammar        The  grammar-school  or  lAtin  school  of  Glasgow  is  a 
handsome  building  in  George  Street,  in  the  north-west 
quarter  of  the  city  called  the  New  Town.  In  the  lower  story 
is  a  great  hall,  51  feet  in  length  and  27  in  breadth.    The 
teaching  rooms  above  stairs  are  30  feet  in  length  and  19  in 
breadth.     The  school  is  arranged  into  four  classes,  with  as 
many  teachers,  without  any  established  rector.  One  teacher 
receives  all  the  boys  who  enter  to  the  school  in  that  year, 
and  is  followed  by  his  colleagues  in  rotation.     The  boys 
remain  during  the  full  four  years  of  their  attendance  with 
the  same  master,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  are  dis- 
missed, and  lie  bejpos  a  new  class*    The  scholars  are  £re« 
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fiMndjr  ezamioed  in  presence  of  the  magistrates  of  the  LitenryiiD^ 
dtj.     The  fees  paid  by  each  scholar  amount  to  HSnfen      ^    mi 
qnartery  besides  a  gratuitj  to  the  teachers  at  Candlemas^ 
tarn  during  the  winter  for  fuel,  and  a  trifle  yearlj  to  the 
janitor  or  senrant  of  the  school.    The  salaries  of  the  mas* 
ters  given  by  the  city  amount  to  L.25  to  each  annually* 
As  the  teacher  of  the  senior  class  acts  during  his  year  as  a 
kind  of  rector  superintending  the  rest,  he  is  allowed  L.IO 
during  that  year  for  his  extraordinary  trouble  ;  and  every 
Sraith  year  the  sum  of  L.5  is  granted  to  each  of  the 
teachers  of  the  three  junior  classes.    The  most  obvious 
dcfiect  of  diis  establishment  is,  that  the  period  of  education 
iar  young  boys  is  too  short ;  smd  the  professor  of  Latin,  or 
hunanity  as  it  is  called  (litera  bumanwres\  in  the  univer« 
nty,  is  in  a  great  degree  thereby  converted  into  an  ordinary 
schoolmaster.     Besides  this  establishment,  there  are  in  the 
city  a  great  variety  of  private  schools  in  which  the  Latin 
and  English  languages  are  taught ;  and  also  writing,  arith- 
metic^ book-keeping,  mathematics.  See.  It  is  also  to  be  ob- 
served, that  different  charitable  funds  have  been  established 
for  giving  gratuitous  education  to  the  children  of  the  poor. 
Mr  Wilson  of  London,  who  formerly  had  gone  from  thisWiItoa'a 
city  impressed  with  the  advantages  of  education  to  the 
lower  class  of  people,  in  1778  mortified  L.3000  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  and  clothing  boys.     This  fund  has 
been  augmented  by  sundry  donations  from  other  persons, 
and  now  educates  forty-eight  boys,  who  at  the  end  of 
fimr  years  are  also  completely  clothed  and  bound  appren- 
tices to  trades.     Besides  these,  Crawford's  school  gives  Crawfnrd't 
education  to  forty  eight    boys  and    girls,  Tennent's   Xo^^^^ 
ainety-six,  and  Baxter's  to  forty-eight,  though  without KfayooU. 
clothing.     There  are  also,  of  late,  some  schools  set  apart 
for  girls,  such  as  Lennox's  school,  which  educates  forty- 
eight,    and   Peadie'Sy   which   educates  about  thirty,   i% 

voE.  in.  ^ 
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iritcnryfa-readinfif.-  Mwine.  and  knittmffl    Archibald  BCiBaf,'  flferi* 
w-^N — ^  chant  in  Glasgow,  likewise  bequeathed  his  property,  »•' 
y^^*  mounting  to  L.7000  Sterling,  to  trustees^'  for  the  ednca*' 
tion  of  girls  belonging  to  indigent  parents  in  the  city.  He 
died  in  1760.     The  clergy  of  the  city,  with  the  princi- 
pal and  pnofessor  of  divikiity  in  th^  uniyersity^  and  a  re» 
presentative  of  each  of  thd  kirk-«8essions,  are  appointei^ 
t^nnAMj   managers^     To  all  these  may  be  added  a  conrideraUo 
•chooif.  QHQii^Qf  0f  Siinday  schools,  under  the  management  of  an 

association  for  that  purpose.  The  schools  are  about  twelve 
in  number,  and  are  attended  by  nearly  500  childreB.  The 
object  of  them  is  die  instruction  in  reading  the  English 
language,  and  in  the  principles  of  religion,  of  the  diildren 
of  such  of  the  poor  inhabitants  as  might  otherwise  be  left 
destitute  of  instructiouv 
adrliBg*!  As  connected  with  this  subject,  we  may  take  nodce  of 
^"^'  Stirling's  Library,  established  by  Mr  Walter  Stirling, 
merchant  in  Glasgow,  who  bequeathed  L.100e  Sterling, 
a  tenement  in  Millar  Street,  and  a  share  of  the  Tontine 
Society,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Irbiasy  for  thr 
benefit  of  the  citizens  of  Glasgow.  The  management  is 
vested  in  thirteen  persons,  of  whom  four  belong  to  the 
to^n-council  of  Glasgow,  and  each  of  the  folTowing  bo* 
dies  nominate  three  ;  viv;.  the  merchants-honse  or  compa« 
ny,  the  presbytery  of  Glasgow,  and  the  faculty  of  physi- 
cians and  surgeons.  The  library,  which  is  in  Hutchi- 
son's Hospital,  is  open  daily  from  twelve  to  three- o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Every  subscriber  of  five  guineas  is  en» 
titled  to  use  the  library,  by  reading  every  day  in  it,  or  by 
borrowing  books  to  the  amount  of  his  subscription.  If 
the  value  of  the  books  borrowed  is  higher,  he  must  deposit 
the  difference.  The  directors  also  have  power,  on  parti- 
cular occasions,  to  authorise  non-subscribers  to  borrow 
books.    This  library  is  rapidly  increasing  ^  it  ccmtaisi 


flfdUir  dkmt  SOOO  t^olumes,  and  has  more  than  500  8ut>«>  Literary  tii« 
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As  the  surgeons  of  Glasgow  have  never,  as  in  Edin-Phynciani 
borgbi  bought  the  birthright  of  their  ancient  brethren  thc^^J^ 
WberSy  and  thereby  introduced  themselves  into  a  share  ^''np<«** 
ef  the  politics  of  the  borough,  thej  are  entitled  to  be  here 
lM>tioed  as  an  institution  purely  literary,  in  conjunction  \vith 
their  proper  associates  the  physicians.  The  physicians  and 
mrgeons  of  Glasgow  were  erected  into  a  body  corporate 
by  a  charter  from  King  James  the  Sixth  in  1 599*  The  char-^ 
ter  was  confirmed  in  1672  :  it  cdnfers  upon  the  faculty  the 
privileges  of  being  exempted  from  all  **  weapons- shaw« 
log,  roads,  hosts,  bearing  of  armour,  watching,  warding^ 
stenting,  taxations,  passing  on  assire,  inquests,  justice- 
courts,  sheriff,  burgh-courts^  in  actions  civil  and  crimiu 
nal,  excepting  in  giving  their  counsel  in  matters  apper« 
tiiniog  to  the  said  arts."    The  same  charters  also  confer 
lapon  the  fiiunilty  the  privilege,  which  they  still  exercise^ 
of  examining,  and,  if  found  qualified^  of  licensing  all 
practitioners  of  medicine  or  surgery  ivithin  the  boroughs 
of  Glasgow^  Renfrew,  and   Dunbarton,  and   the  sheriffs 
doms  of  Renfrew,  Lanark,    Kyle,    Cafrick^    Air,  and 
Cunningham.     The  fee  on  admission  into  tKe  faculty  a* 
mounts  to  L.84,  lis.     They  have  a  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  their  widows  and  children.     They  have  a  hall  on  thcr 
east  side  of  St   Enoch^s   Square^  which  is  a  handsomer 
building  of  two  stories  in  height.     Here  their  library  is 
placed,  which  Contains  some  thousand  volumes,  not  only 
of  a  professional  nature^  but  in  every  branch  of  general 
Jiterature. 

Since  1755^  a  club,  under  the  appellation  of  the  ZfVf- Litertiy 
rary  Society^  consisting  of  the  professors  of  the  collcge^"^^' 
and  the  clergymen  of  the  city,  have  been  acicustomed  to 
Mot  ereiry  week,  during  winteri  in  an  apartment  of  tbt 
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Chariuble  university^  and  to  discuss  questions  connected  with  gene^ 
ral  literature.  Of  late,  also^  other  societies  of  a  simUai 
nature  have  been  established  ;  such  as  the  philo-lech|ii« 
cal  society  ill  1800,  and  the  philosophical  aoci^  in 

1802. 


CHARITABLE  INSTITOTIONS. 

Previous  to  the  reformation,  the  ecclesiastic^  estts 
blisbment  was  the  great  source  of  all  charity  ^  and  whate^ 
▼er  funds  were  meant  to  be  thus  expended  were  vested  in 
the  clergy  as  trustees.  Indeed  it  was  in  this  fiMrm,  thai 
IS,  as  the  treasurers  of  the  poor,  that  the  church  of  Rome 
obtained  a  large  proportion  of  its  wealth.  Of  all  cha^ 
ritable  institutions  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholie 
Cathedral  of  Glasgow,  none  has  descended  to  the  pcesent 
ScNidioIat'tune  except  St  Nicholas' Hospital,  founded  by  Bishop 
Hospital  Muirhead,  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  for  the 
maintenance  of  twelve  old  men  and  a  priest ;  but  its  re* 
venue  has  been  almost  entirely  dilapidated ;  and  even 
noWy  after  the  greatest  efibvts,  yields  little  more  than 
L.20a-ycar.  Thebuildingy  which  was  a  handsome  Gothic 
edifice^  is  now  ruinous.  It  stands  at  the  northern  or  upper 
part  of  the  city,  nearly  opposite  to  the  New  Barony 
Church. 
Merchants  The  Merchants  Hospital  is  also  an  ancient  establish« 
P^  •  ment  belonging  to  the  society  of  merchants  in  Glasgow. 
The  date  of  its  original  inslitntion  is  not  known,  but  it 
was  previous  to  1605>  Being  in  a  decayed  condition,  it 
was  taken  down  in  1659,  and  the  edifice  now  called  thf 
Merchants  Hall  erected  in  its  stead.  The  property  of 
this  charitable  establishment  amounts  to  L*18,000y  and  the 
revenues  are  employed  in  the  relief  of  decayed  members,  or 
their  widows  and  descendants,   by  means  of  pensions  ; 
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for  diere  is  now  no  bospital,  property  speaking,  coDsider-.Charitibl* 
cd  «s  a  place  of  residence  for  the  poor.  The  building,  - 
erected  on  the  rite  of  the  old  hospital,  stands  upon  the 
sonth  side  of  the  street  leading  froiti  the  Salt  Market  to 
Ibe  old  bridge,  called  the  Bridgegate.  It  consists  of  two 
fttories  ;  the  lowest  of  which  is  occupied  by  shops  ;  the 
Second  storj  is  chieAj  occupied  bj  the  hall,  which  is 
aearlj  thirty  feet  wide  and  eighty  feet  in  length.  Ad- 
joining to  the  building,  on  the  south,  it  has  a  lofty  spire, 
104  fleet  in  height,  of  a  square  form,  terminating  in  a  py« 
numd.  Orer  all,  instead  of  a  weather-cock,  is  a  gilded 
ship  in  full  sail. 

The  Trades  Hospital  is  likewise  known  to  have  existed  TradetHo^ 
m  10O5«     It  was  originally  established  by  the  incorpo-P"^ 
lations  of  the  city,  but  the  precise  date  is  not  known.    It  i 

is  called  the  Alms  House,  and  stands  in  the  upper  part  of 
die  lEgh  Street,  between  the  Rottenrow  and  St  Nicholas' 
Hospital,  where  the  street  receives  the   appellation  of 
Kirk   Street  or  Kirkgate.     It  has  a  small  projection  to- 
wards the  street,  with  a  turret  and  bell.    Tlie  bell  tolls  at 
the  passing  of  everj  funeral  towards  the  High  Church- 
jrard  ^  and  usually  a  small  sum  is  put  into  a  box  by  the 
relations  of  the  deceased,  or  attendants  on  the  funeral. 
Above  the  box  is  the  following  inscription  :  "  Give  to 
the  Puir  and  thou  sal  have  treasure  in  Heavin.     Mat. 
10  Cha."     In  this  building,  which  is  now  in  a  state  of 
decay,  is  a  hall  in  which  the  incorporations  formerly  con- 
vened for  their  elections  and  other  public  business  ;  but  as 
it  was  a  small  and  mean  place,  a  new  building  for  that 
purpose  was  erected,  called  the  Trades  Hall,  on  the  west 
«de  of  Glassford  Street.     The  foundation-stone  of  it  was 
kud  in  1*YP1«     The  plan  was  formed  by  Robert  Adam, 
Esq.  architect.     It  consists  of  three  flats  or  stories  ;  the 
lowest  of  whieh  i^  rtuticated  and  ornamented  by  arched 
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Charitable  doofs.     The  p^ncipal  door  stands  in  a  projecd'oa  of  i 

w-'y-      second  story,  and  is  ornamented  with  four  Done  o 

lumnsy  which  {(upport  a,  triangular  pediment,  and  ha^ 

between  them  a  large  Venetian  window,  whiph  lighfa  tl 

middle  of  the  great  ball.    The  same  ball  is  lighted  iro 

the  front  by  two  additional  Venetian  windows  and  tv 

^  ...  •    »       • , 

square  ones^  Ij^he  front  of  the  house  is  terminated  by 
handsome  rail  of  stone,  on  the  centre  of  which  are  d 
arms  of  the  city.  From  the  i|(iiddle  of  the  roof  rises 
dome  covered  with  lead.  The  great  hall  is  seventy  £e 
^n  length,  and  t)iirty-4ve  ii|  ^readth,  and  is  adorned  wii 
stucco-work  in  good  taste.  The  funds  of  the  trades  d 
voted  to  phar^ty  aifiount  tp  about  L*500  per  annum. 
Hatoho*  The  next  charitable  establishment,  in  point  of  antiquit 
^••Hotpi.jj  Hutcl^eson^s  Hospital.  It  was  founded  by  George  Hn 
cheson,  wpter  in  Glasgow,  in  1639,  and  farther  endov 
ed  by  his  brother  Thomas  in  the  year  1641,  for  the  so] 
port  of  twelve  old  men  and  twelve  boys.  The  patrol 
^e,  a  preceptor,  together  with  the  town-council  and  m 
nisters  of  the  city.  From  good  msuiagement,  and  a  var 
^ty  of  donations,  the  funds  have  increased  to  upwards  < 
J^,23 00  per  annum.  The  money  is  employed  in  givin 
pensions  of  from  L.5  to  L.20  per  annum  to  old  men  i 
(decayed  circumstances^  who  had  formerly  possessed  goo 
character  and  credit  in  the  city.  The  charity  has  likewh 
been  extended,  of  late  years,  to  women  of  the  same  descrif 
tion  in  pensions  from  L.5  to  h,  15  per  annum.  A  pai 
pf  it  is  also  employed  in  giving  clothing  and  pensions  c 
L.3  ^ach  to  a  number  of  boys  for  four  years,  and  in  sup 
porting  a  school  for  their  education  during  that  time 
When  they  leave  this  school,  where  they  learn  reading 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  they  are  completely  clothed  an 
'^l^ound  apprentices  to  different  trades. 

^hp  old  hospital  stoo4  upon  the  uoj;tfi  vfit  ff  t^e  Tnn 
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gtte.  For  At  improvement  of  the  dijp  ms  veil  at  the  .^|^^|^^ 
Jbndi  of  the  institution,  it  was  taken  down,  and  a  new  street 
/•pencdy  leading  northward  from  the  spot  at  the  head  of  the 
jtreet,  of  which  it  ibcms  a  handsome  termination,  where 
Ae  present  hospital  was  huilt.  Its  front,  which  looks  into 
John  Street,  is  fiftj -eight  feet  in  length  ;  the  breadth  of 
the  boilding  is  fiftj-five  feet ;  the  front,  which  is  of  po- 
jKsbed  stone,  is  adorned  .with  Corinthian  columns,  ft  is 
;«rowned  with  a  handsome  spire  of  150  feet  in  heigiht. 
The  great  hall,  which  is  surrounded  bj  a  gallerj^  has 
used  as  a  deposit  for  Stirling's  library. 


The  T^^wn's  Hospital  qr  Poors  House  was  founded  ioTown^a 
At  jtBX  it^O,  And4>pened  for  the  reception  of  the  poor  ^^'^^ 
about  throe  ]^;ears  thereafter.  like  other  establishments 
mf  the  samue  soxt  in  Scotland^  it  seems  to  have  taken  its 
rise  fit>m  a  dispo^tion  to  imitate  cur  more  wealthy  and 
powerful  neighbours  of  £ngland;  who,  although  thay 
are  undoubtedly  entitled,  in  most  points  of  political  and 
tivil  legislation,  and  in  many  valuable  arts,  ito  be  respect- 
ad  as  the  instructors  of  mankind,  have  undoubtedly  fallen 
lu:  short  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  in  what  resp^cta 
the  management  of  the  poor.  It  is  to  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  in  Glasgow,  notwithstanding  the  establishment 
of  this  hospixal*  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  poor  are 
supported  as  out-pensioners,  which  leaves  them  still  in  tha 
Viidst  of  society,  and  u^der  an  inducement  to  exert  them- 
selves fc^  their  own  support.  The  following  is  the  a- 
mount  of  the  public  charity  given  by  the  city,  consider- 
ed as  a  collection  of  parishes,  exclusive  of  the  suburbs 
contained  in  the  Barony  parish,  or  the  Gorbals,  as  stated 
in  the  general  accounts  of  this  hospital,  from  Denholm*a 
History  of  Glasgow.  It  appears  that  in  1803,  336  per- 
sons resided  in  the  house  ;  the  gross  expenditure  of  cha? 
Qly  amounte4  to  Lt4063;  12: 7* 
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-^S^^  Of  this  sum  there  was  expended  upon  ott-med  ta  tibe 
poor  wba  do. not  reside  in  die  hoase«»«..;L.O0C  10     X- 

Sams  to  out-pensioners  •* • •«      213     0    2 

Nurses  fees  to  315  children*. • ••••      9C5  18     8 

L.fil46     3  11 

There  remain  £or  the  ezpence  of  the  hospital  L.251T| 
8s.  id.  The  average  expepce  of  each  individual  main-, 
tained  in  this  hospital,  therefore,  amounted  oolj  to  L.1, 
Os.  lOd.  which  nndoubtedlj  demonstrates  greiU  frugal- 
ity  of  management  on  the  part  of  die  conductors  of  die 
institudon.  At  the  same  dme,  when  td  this  e^ence  is 
added  the  cost  of  originaHj  building  the  fabric  of  die 
house,  and  when  it  is  considered,  with  tbe  aid  of  what 
small  sums  given  as  out-pensions,  the  poor  in  Scodand 
usually  contrive  to  maintain  diemselves,  it  will  easily  be 
seen  that  the  community  is  very  far  from  deriving  imme« 
diate  profit  from  such  an  establishment ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  poor  themselves  are  placed  in  an  unnatu- 
ral, a  degraded,  and  unsatisfactory  situadon  :  and  by  the 
unfortunate  example  of  individuals  of  an  Unexcepdonable 
character  being  at  times  compelled  to  accept  of  such  a 
mode  of  relief,  the  reluctance  towards  entering  an  hospi- 
tal is  removed,  and  a  foundation  is  laid  for  a  permanent 
and  costly  poors  rate. 

This  hospital  stands  adjacent  to  the  river  on  the  north 
side  to  the  westward  of  the  old  bridge.  It  is  three  stories 
in  height,  consisting  of  a  front  and  wings.  It  is  kept 
clean,  and  well  aired.  To  the  northward  of  it,  at  some 
distal >ce,  is  ar other  building,  in  the  lower  apartments  of 
whicli  insane  persons  are  confined  ;  the  upper  part  is  used 
as  u.'  i:  nrir^ry  tor  the  sick  belonging  to  the  hospitaL 
The  hr:>^j:  I  is  r  -Jer  the  management  of  a  preceptor, 
treasurer,    and  fifty  direotors,  elected  annually  by  the 
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towiuoobiicil,  tKe  merdMnts,   the  incoirpcihitel  tnideSy^g^|«W 
md  Ae  gebehmcirk-tession  of  the  citj*  <      ^      t 

The  genenl  sessioD,  bomposed,  as  akeadj  mentionco.  General  wt 
of  die  .ministers  and  the  elders  of  the  rhurches  of  the      ^"^ 
dtff  here  niider  their  management  a  revenue  of  front 
lb.  1300  to  In  1400  j^  mtmihn.    This  arises  from  dona-: 
tiooe  granted  to  them  at  difierent  times,  ahd  from  d6<» 
iHrtiona  frequently  girtm  at  marriages  and  fimtsrids*    Ott 
Aclie  last  occasions^  donations,  not  below  L.5>  and  seU 
Mn  ubjinre  tisi  guineas,  are  frtsquehtlj  giyeii^  for  thu 
foipbke  bf  obtaining  the  dtj-bells  to  be  tolled  at  the  fii* 
aeral*     The  genierral  Sessions  contribute  from  their  funds 
L.SOl>  ihniUdlj  \o  the  support  bf  the  Town's  Hospital  i 
Ae  remainder  i^  allowed  to  be  expended  b j  the  kirlu 
^esnohs  bf  the  pArtieiilat  t>arishes,  in  giving  pensions  'and 
oeeasHMial  reli^  to  the  pdor  withiii  theit  respective  boun« 
daries ;  and  some  part  of  the  funds  are  expended  upon  par^ 
tieuhr  tfbjectk  of  charitj,  in  obediente  to  directidns  giVen 
bj  the  brigintd  grahters  of  the  funds. 


John  Scott  of  Scotstarv6t,  a  senator  bf  the  college  of  Scett*t 

jusdfce,  in  June  l<553,  bj  a  contract  with  the  magistrates 

of  Glasgow,  conveyed  to  them  the  lands  of  Puckie  and 

Pockie-Mill,  in  the  parish  of  St  Leonard's  in  Fife,  for  the 

purpose  of  putting  four  boys  to  apprenticeships  within  the 

City;    the  apprentice- fees  to  amount  to  100  merks,    or 

L.5  :  11  :  I7  Sterling  ;  three  of  the  boys  to  be  named  by 

the  heirs  of  the  ^ranter,  and  one  by  the  magistrates  and 

town-council.     In  1781,  it  was  Agreed  by  the  magis- 

tratifes  and  David  Scott  of  Scotstarvet,  Esq.  that  whea 

the  lands  should  yield  L.30  per  annum  he  should  have  4 

right  to  nominate  four,  and  the  magistrates  two  boysi 

and  when  the  lands  should  yield  L.  40  per  annum,  hb 

should  have  a  right  to  nominate  six,  without  increasing 

the  tamber  named  by  the  magistrates* 
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g^^j^  b  iT20  .Mr  Willum  Mitchell,  merdumt  fn  Loaim^ 
w-^v—-^  left  the  sum  of  L.  2000  to  the  magistrates  of  Gla^w  (bi 
£w!|^(^  the  support  of  poor  burgesses  or  their  children,  in  the  iiq« 
^^  mination  of  his  executors  and  their  heirs  £ar  ever.  'BLom 
bert  Tennenty  merchant  in  Glasgow,  in  1739,  bequeathed 
the  sum  of  500  merks  Scots  for  the  maintenance  of  poor 
chi)di:en  in  the  charitj  schools  erepted  by  his  brother^ 
also  L*  400  Scots,  to  be  applied  hj  the  magistrates  £or 
the  annual  relief  of  ^r^ee  widows  of  citizens ;  and  die 
•um  of  10,000  merks  to  be  knt  out  by  the  magistrate! 
for  fire  years,  withopt  interest,  in  separate  jnuns,  to  fifteen 
merchants  an4  fiv^  tradesmen  of  the  city.  James  Cool? 
fer,  merchant  in  Glasgow^  by  his  will^  dated  22d  Noye»)« 
ber  1787,  bequeathed  the  sum  .of  L.  120p  as  a  perpetns) 
charitable  fund,  in  the  management  of  the  ministers  pn4 
towa-councU  of  the  city,  to  b^  distributed  in  mipual  pea- 
sions  pf  ^m  L.  4  tp  L.  12  Sterling. 
^giffmmrj.  Ju  this  city,  also,  there  is  a  Dispensary,  supported  bj 
subscription,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  medical  assistf 
ance  to  the  poor  ;  and  in  1802  a  Magdalene  Asylum,  for 
the  protection  of  penitent  females,  was  established  by  a 
society  of  persons.  The  grocers  were  incorporated  by 
the  town-council  in  1789,  to  enable  them  to  establish  f 
permanent  fund  for  the  relief  of  their  poor ;  and  in  lik^ 
manner,  in  1700,  ^  similar  institution  was  formed  for  the 
relief  of  the  sons  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 
The  capital  of  this  society  is  said  to  amount  to  abouf 
L.5000.  A  society  was  in  I79p  established  for  giving 
assistance  to  persons  apparently  dix>wned.  A  Dispensary 
has  also  been  establishe4  for  the  special  purpose  of  inocu* 
lating  children  with  the  cow-pox  gratuitously,  and  also 
for  performing  the  same  operation  for  the  sum  of  2  s.  6dt 
for  each  child.  This  sum  was  considered  a$  az(  ipduoe- 
ment  to  the  adoptiqin  pf  the  practice  by  parents  who  migbt 
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put  wish  to  be  considered  as  paupers,  ahhongh  they  might  ^"^^ 
W  afraid  of  the  expence  of  employing  a  regular  medical 
practitioner. 

Besides  these  already  mentioned,  a  varied  of  sams  of 
money  have  at  different  times  been  lodged  with  tl>e  mar 
gistrates  and  incorporations  of  the  city,  as  a  fund  of  per*- 
jpetual  charity,  and  are  accordingly  administered  acoordr 
log  to  the  will  of  the  granters.  Glasgow  is  also  under- 
stood to  contain  between  forty  and  fifty  associations  eUi- 
feied  into  by  indi^duals  of  difierent  descriptions,  with  th^ 
yiew  of  contributing  from  their  earnings  a  sum  wherewith 
to  support  themselves  in  case  of  old  age  or  sickness,  or 
for  the  relief  of  thi^ir  widows  and  infiiint  children.  All 
the  incorporations  of  the  city  likewise  have  established 
{unds  of  lesser  or  greater  importance  for  the  support  of 
their  poor.  The  voluntary  associations,  however,  or 
friendly  societies  as  they  are  called,  possess  this  advantages 
ever  those  more  ancient  or  regular  establishments,  that 
whereas  an  individual  cannot  be  a  member  of  more  thai| 
«ne  incorporation,  he  may  become  a  contributor  to  several 
locieties,  and  participate  in  th«  benefits  deiived  from  all. 

PUBLIC  AMUSEMENTS. 

.   4 

A  Theatre  was  first  erected  in  Glasgow  in  the  years Tlpiif^ 
1752  and  1753.  If  that  institution  had  been  coldly  re- 
feived  at  Edinburgh,  where  the  luxury  of  the  kingdom 
has  always  been  concentrated,  and  where  a  numerous  body 
of  nobility  and  gentry,  and  men  of  letters,  gave  it  a>unte» 
nance,  it  could  scarcely  expect  a  tolerable  reception  in  ar 
commercial  or  maniifacturing  town,  filled  with  a  busy  po« 
polation,  drawn  together  from  the  districts  inhabited  by  tbo 
most  zealous  of  the  Scottish  presbyterians*  The  first  thMU 
te  w^  a  WQodoQ  biioldingp  crectedaoar  tfac  Cittwdffli  i^. 
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WtKcj.  (m  ^^  called  the  Castle- Y&td^  In  contact  with  one  of  lift 
old  walls  of  this  bishop's  castle  or  palace.  Diggs,  Lore, 
Stamper,  and  Mrs  Ward,  acted  in  this  theatre.  The  comi- 
mon  people  regarded  it  with  horror;  which  was  augment- 
ed  bjr  the  orations  of  the  celebrated  itinerant  methodisti- 
cal  preacher,  Whitefidd.  A  itiob  of  Weavers  at  one  tinne 
littacked  the  honse^  but  did  not  succeed  in  destrojring  it.  In 
1762,  a  number  of  gendemen  in  Glasgow  having  resolved 
to  erect  a  regular  theatre,  ground  was  feued  for  the  pur- 
pose from  Mt  Miller  of  Westiertoh.  A  subscription  was 
bpened  if  and  after  some  delaj  a  house  was  built  at  an  ez« 
pence  amounting  to  L.  1500,  and  in  spring  1764  the  ex- 
hibitions were  appointed  tb  begin.  The  companj  at  £• 
dinburgh  agreed  to  act  h^re ;  and  alnong  the  performers 
was  Mrs  Bellamy.  Here  again  the  popular  prejudices 
interfered.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  night  fixed  for  open- 
ing the  house  it  was  set  on  fire^  and  was  with  much  diffi- 
Irultj  preserved  from  total  ruin.  The  stage  was  burnedi 
together  with  the  wardrobe  and  apparatus.  Mrs  Bella- 
my saySj  in  the  history  of  her  life,  that  she  here  lost  her 
whole  wardrobe,  worth  at  least  L.  QOO.  It  contained  a  com^ 
plete  set  of  garnets  and  pearls.  On  this  occasion  a  metho- 
dist  preacher  was  the  cause  of  the  mischief.  He  told  his 
hearers  in  his  sermon,  that  the  preceding  night  he  dream- 
ed he  was  in  hell  at  a  grand  entertainment,  at  which  all 
the  devils  were  present ;  and  that  Lucifer  their  chief  gave 
for  a  toast  the  health  of  the  gentleman  who  had  lately 
sold  his  ground  to  build  them  a  house  upon^  alluding  to 
Mr  Miller,  from  whom  was  obtained  the  ground  on  which 
the  theatre  stood.  By  this  and  similar  trai-.s  of  eloquence, 
the  preacher  io  inflamed  his  hearers,  that  tl'?^  hurried  in  a 
mass  to  the  theatre,  and  set  it  on  fire :  but,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  desttnction  was  incomple*v.  A  temporary 
ftage  was  fitted  np,  and  the  house  was  opened.  From  that 


tune  the  Glasgow  theatre  continued  to  bt  occupied  oeea*  ^"^^ 
sionallj  bj  the  same  companj  that  acted  at  Edinburgh 
Under  different  managers  the  business  of  the  theatre  was 
conducted  till  the  5th  of  May  1780,  when  the  house  waa 
burnt  to  the  ground*  How  this  fire  happened  was  neirer 
known  ;  but  there  was  little  reason  for  regarding  it  as  ao* 
fidental.  There  had  been  no  fires  in  the  house  for  two 
days ;  and  the  flames  first  issued  from  the  end  on  which 
^e  galleries  are  placed,  in  which  no  fire  is  ever  kept. 

In  the  following  year  Mr  Jackson,  manager  ei  the  £• 
dinburgh  theatre,  built  a  i^ew  theatre  at  Glasgow,  which 
jniB  opened  in  January  1782 ;  but  at  length,  ten  years 
(hereafter,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the  city, 
and  the  growing  fondness  for  this  amusement,  a  resolutioa 
iras  adopted  to  erect  a  new  theatre.    For  thb  purpose  a 
sobtfcription  was  set  on  foot  ^t  L.  25  for  each  share,  and 
]^  7000  was  speedily  subscribed.    A  patent  was  obtain* 
fd,  and  a  theatre  built  under  the  inspection  of  a  conmiittee 
ef  the  subsoribers.     The  theatre  which  was  burnt  down, 
as  already  mentioned,  stood  in  the  street  called  Union 
Flace,  on  the  north,  side  of  Argyle  Street,  opposite  to  Ja» 
maiea  Street.      Mr  Jackson's  theatre  stood  in  Dunlop 
Street,  on  the  south  side  of  Argyle  Street,  nearly  opposite 
lo  Miller  Street.     The  present  theatre  has  been  erected  at 
the  head  of  Queen  Street,  which  proceeds  at  right  angles 
Borthward  from  Argyle   Street,  westward  from  Millar 
Street.     The  theatre  is  on  the  west  side  of  Queen  Street. 
Its  form  is  that  of  a  parallelogram.     The  extent  of  its 
front  towards  the  street  is  10  feet ;  but  it  extends  back- 
wards to  the  west  158  feet.     It  is  accounted  the  largest 
nrovincial  theatre  in  Britain.     Its  front  towards  the  streejt 
IS  of  polished  stone;  it  is  extremely  light  and  elegant. 
The  plaj(i  was  given  by  Mr  David  Hamilton  architect* 
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Piitoc  >■  Bt^ery  part  of  the"  work  hts  been  Wished  in  the  thtat 
splendid  manner. 

Assemblies  for  dancing  have  long  been  held  weel^y  da« 
ring  winter  in  Ola^ow.  Card  assemblies  hare  been  aU 
tempted  in  roftatioti  with  the  dancing  assembly,  but  with 
little  success.  The  present  assembly-fooni  wasf  first  open- 
td  on  the;  queen's  birth-day  1798.  The  Company  on  that 
evasion  amounted  to  350  ^  and  the  number  present  on 
similar  occasions  has  amounted  to  an  additional  hundreds 
On  such  occasions  the  ladies  fobned  by  far  the  least  nu« 
merous  part  of  the  company.  The  building  in  which 
the  Assemblies  are  held  stands  on  the  north  side  of  Ingram 
Street,  which,  as  already  mentioned/  is  in  the  New  Town^ 
and  parallel  to  Afgyle  Street  ^  the  bditding  is  very  ele- 
gant. Its  front  is  adorned  with  fou^  Ionic  columns,  and 
their  corresponding  pilasters.  It  is  lightied  iti  the  princi- 
pal story  by  three  large  Venetian  windows ;  the  great 
room  is  eighty  feet  in  length,  thirty-five  in  breadth,  and 
twenty-seven  in  height.  Galleries  for  the  musicians  are 
placed  in  each  end  of  the  room,  and  the  whole  is  highly 
ornamented.  A  few  years  ago,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
establish  a  subscription-concert  after  tfie  nature  of  that 
which  so  long  existed  at  Edinburgh ;  but  it  was  soon 
abandoned,  although  not  till  some  eminent  performers  had 
been  brought  to  Glasgow.  The  concerts  are  now  con.* 
ducted  by  professional  men  for  their  own  emolument  du- 
ring each  winter.  They  are  held  in  the  great  assembly^* 
room. 
Sacred  mn-  A  society  has  been  formed  in  Glasgow  for  the  encou* 
"^  *'*^*^'  ragement  of  sacred  music.  It  consists  oi  subscribers  to 
the  institution.  Six  public  meetings  are  held  during  the 
winter,  together  with  weekly  rehearsals.  The  town* 
council  has  authorised  them  to  hold  their  meetings  in  the 
choir  of  the  Cathedral  ;_aod  here,  as  formerly  mentioned^ 


ftej  hMLwe  erected  m  organ,  which  was  built  hj  Mr  ^^^^^^ 
iia^^r*"  of  York.  ^      .i 

There  is  in  the  oitj  a  dub  that  plaj  at  bowls,  and  haveBowl^fol^ 
a  green  in  the  npper  part  of  the  town,  at  the  back  of  the  ^ 
eld  'alms*house  or  trades-hospital.  Another  bowling^ 
green  is  kept  by  an  indiyidusd  in  the  Calton  for  the  amuseu 
ment  of  the  public  and  his  own  emolument*  The  golf  is 
also  practised  here  at  the  side  of  the  river  upon  Glasgow 
green  ;  but  this  amusement  is  not  so  much  a  fiiirourite  in, 
the  western  as  in  the  eastern  side  of  Scotland,  on  account 
of  the  frequent  rains,  which  render  it  hiconvenient. 

During  winter,  when  the  Cljde  is  covered  with  ice, 
Skating  is  a  general  amusement  among  the  young  people. 
Curling  is  also  practised,  though  not  so  generallj  as  in  the 
countrj  parishes  to  the  eastward ;  but  a  club  for  that 
purpose  exists :  and  it  maj  be  added,  that  of  the  social 
institutions  called  moiOM  iodges,  there  are  fourteen  in  Glas- 
gow. A  few  years  ago,  also,  a  riding  school  has  been 
established  at  the  western  part  of  the  town  in  York  StreeH 

MUNICIPAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  city  of  Glasgow  is  governed  by  a  t6wn-eouncit,Andcatfife 
consisting  of  a  provost,  five  bailies^  a  dean  of  guild,  a  dea-^^™"*"^ 
con-convener,  a  master  of  works,  and  twenty-three  coun- 
cil-men, twelve  of  whom  are  merchants,  and  the  remain- 
iag  eleven  belong  to  the  incorporated  trades.  The  go« 
vemment  of  Glasgow,  in  former  times,  belonged  to  the 
bishop  or  his  deputies ;  and  the  whole  of  the  town's  char- 
ters were  granted  in  favour,  not  of  the  inhabitants,  but  of 
the  bishop.  In  1172,  William,  sumamed  the  Lion,  erect- 
ed Glasgow  into  a  royal  borough  in  favour  of  Joceline, 
then  bishop  of  Glasgow.  Not  i^atisfied  with  this;  bishop 
Tumbull  obtained  the  city  and  barony  of  Glasgow  to  be 


M«ft«apd  elected  in  U&O  hy  James  ibfi  Second  ials  a  ttgditjp  b 
fiivonr  of  the  bishop  and  his  successors.    Hhe  hishopi^  to 
secnre  the  obedience  of  their  vassak^  nsnallj  iqipointed 
powerfol  nobles  to  hold  the  c^ffioe  of  their  bailies  of  xep* 
lity.    The  Dukes  of  Lennox  long  held  it ;  and  in  losi 
that  fitmilj  obtained  an  irrevocable  right  to  the  ofice. 
.The  Duke  of  Lennox  afterwards  resigned  it  to  the  crown; 
and  during  the  first  half  of  the  late  century,  the  luag  was 
accustomed  to  appoint  a  bailie  of  regalitj,  but  has  nnce 
ceaied  to  do  so.    lu  lOll,  James  the  Sixth  granted  a 
charter,  ececting  the  dxj  into  a  royal  borangfa ;  and  in 
jaso  Chailes  the  First  granted  another  charter,  anthori* 
sing  the  magistrates  to  appoint  aliaille  on  the  rivtt:  Cljdi^ 
with  maritime,  civil,  and  criminal  jurisdiction  finom  Olas* 
gow  bridge  to  the  Gloch,  a  place  about  fiinr  pailea  bo^ 
low  Greenock.    This  magistrate  is  commonly  called  the 
water  laUU.     Anciently  the  magistrates  o£  Glasgow- 
were  elected  by  the  archbishop  or  lord  of  regality,  tilL 
by  a  statute  in  1041  the  citizens  were  empowered  ta 
nominate  their  own  magistrates,  excepting  that  they  were 
bound  to  present  a  list  of  three  men  annually  to  the 
Duke  of  Lennox,  and  out  of  this  list  he  nominated  the 
provost.     This  privilege,  however,  was  lost  upon  the  re- 
storation of  episcopacy  in  1662,  when  a  new  archbi- 
shop  was  appointed  with  all  the  privileges  competent  te 
his  predecessors.     At  the  revolution.  King  William,  with 
the  advice  of  his  privy-council,  authorised  a  new  and  free 
election  of  the  bailies  and  council  by  poll  of  the  burges- 
ses, and  empowered  the  magistrates  and  council  to  elect 
the  provost.     Afterwards,  by  an  act  of  parliament  ia 
1690,  the  town-council  got  the  power  of  choosing  their 
ipwn  magistrates,  and  other  officers  of  the  borough,  as 
fiiUy  and  freely  as  the  city  of  Edinburgh  or  any  other 
r,oyal  borougli.    The  form  and  nuuner  of  this  election  by 


die  tewn-council  has  since  varied  accotdlng  to  the  diffe-,M»n^P^ 
rent  s^s  or  constitntions  adopted  bj  the  cooncil  at  dine-  ■    ^     t 
lent  periods.    In  1711  the  fonner  set  underwent  some  al« 
teratiottty  which  were  confirmed  bj  the  conyention  of 
rojal  boroughs.    In  1748  another  set  was  adopted^  and 
i^;reed  to  bj  the  council,  merchants  and  trades  houses  | 
and  being  confirmed  that  year  bj  the  convention  of  rojral 
boroi^hsy  forms  the  present  set  or  form  of  government. 
The  election  takes  place  in  the  following  manner.    Upon  Election  o( 
Ibe  Qrtt  Tuesday  after  Michaelmas,  the  magistrates  andtntMlT^ 
teoacil  convene  to  elect  a  provost  and  three  bailies.    The 
provost  and  two  of  the  bailies  are  merchants,  and  the 
third  of  the  bailies  belongs  to  the  incorporated  trades. 
The  merchant  rank  or  company  is  divided  by  the  magis« 
trates  into  four  lots,  or  leets  as  they  are  called,  from  each 
of  which  one  is  choaen  \  out  of  these  four,  by  a  second 
vote»  two  are  diosen ;  and  of  the  two,  one  is  named  by  a 
vot0  of  the  council  to  the  ofiice  of  provost.     By  a  similar 
mode  of  election  the  two  merchant- bailies  are  chosen. 
Titom  the  trades-counsellors  the  trades  first  bailie  is  elect* 
ed«     By  a  like  sort  of  election  a  third  merchant- bailie  Of  tke 
and  another  trades-bailie  are  chosen.    The  election  of  the  ^y^*^^*'**' 
town-council  takes  place  on  the  succeeding  Friday.    The 
magistrates  for  the  three  preceding  years  are  the  electors  ; 
that  is,  tlie  provost  and  bailies ;  and  the  number  is  always 
completed  to  eighteen,  whom  they  elect  out  of  their  pro- 
per riuiks  of  merchants  or  trades.     The  dean  of  guild,  or 
head  of  the  merchants,  is  annually  elected  Dy  the  n.agis<« 
trates  and  town-council  and  the  deacons  of  different  trades, 
with  a  sufiicient  number  of  merchants  to  equalize  the 
merchants  and  the  trades.     Every  person  who  settles  in 
the  city  as  a  merchant  must  become  a  member  of  the 
merchants  house  or  company.    To  do  so,  he  must  first  be 
idmitted  a  burgess  of  the  city,  and  pay  L*  10  to  the  iser- 
VojL.  IIL  R 
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Mumeiin!  diints-House  ;  the  price  of  beioff  admitted  a  burgeia  mm  ti» 
<  y  a  ttranger  L.&:  7  :  lOV*  The  sons  and  tons-in-jaw  of 
burgesses,  or  those  who  have  served  apprenticeships  in 
the  citj,  paj  different  soms,  in  no  case  amonnting  td 
Tncon>Qiii.  aore  than  Lk.  1 :  15  :  10.  The  different  incorporations  are 
''^^°*'  the  following :  Hamrnermeny  tailors,  cordtncrs*  or  shoe-k 
makers^  maltmen^  weavers^  bakels,  skinners,  wrights^ 
coopers,  masons,  'fleshers,  gardeners,  barbers,  djers,  and 
bonnet-makers.  They  are  represented  uncqttallj  bj  fif- 
tj-six  members  in  what  is  caUed  the  trades-house ;  and 
this  tradcs^honse  elects  « list  of  three  persons,  out  of  vriuMU 
the  magistrates  and  council,  along  with  fourteen  memben^ 
chosen  hy  the  merchants-house  and  the  deacons  or  presi* 
dents  of  each  of  the  incorporate  trades,  elect  one  who  is 
deacon-convener.  Upon  the  whole,  therefisre,  bjr  thia 
constitution,  which  we  hare  stated  vety  sliortlj,  and  witlu 
out  giving  a  detail  of  the  mode  of  election,  the  magis- 
trates and  council  do  in  fact  nominate  their  own  nccea- 
sora,  or  rather  the  magistrates  of  the  last  three  ;fears  per« 
form  this  office  }  that  is,  the  provost  and  five  bailies^  a* 
mounting  to  eighteen  in  number. 

The  magistrates  and  town-council  of  Glasgow  also  elect 
a  bailie  for  the  suburb  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river, 
called  Gorbals,  and  he  usually  appoints  a  resident  depu- 
ty f  they  appoint  the  water  bailie  annually,  and  a  bailie 
of  Frovan.  In  other  respects  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow 
are  of  little  political  Importance,  as  they  have  only  a  vote 
along  with  those  6f  the  towns  of  Rutherglen,  Renfrew,  and 
Dunbarton,  in  the  election  of  a  member  of  parliament. 
Armorial  The  armorial  bearing  of  the  city  exhibits  an  oak-tree 
^'  with  a  bird  above  ;  at  the  foot  a  salmon,  with  a  gold 
ring  in  its  mouth  ;  and  on  a  branch  on  the  left  side,  a 
bell ;  the  motto,  **  Let  Glasgow  flourish."  Before  the 
reformation,  St  Mungo's  head  mitred  was  on  the  right  of 
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Ike  Ihield  vnih  two  salmons  for  supikirterf.    Ithe  *telmofa  Mtmkipil 

iMticutioiMi 

■Dd  the  ring  in  the  Glasgow  arms  are  accounted  for  bj-  •  ,  •  -r 
die  following  legend :  In  the  days  of  St  Kentigem^  a  lady 
luKving  lost  her  wedding-ring,  it  stirred  np  her  husband'i 
jetloQsj;  to  alia  J  which,  she  applied  to  St  Keotigem^ 
imploring  his  hd^  for  the  safety  of  her  honour.  Not 
long  after,  as  St  Kentigem  walked  by  the  rhrer,  he  desi- 
tad  a  person  that  was  fishing  to  bring  him  the  first  fish  ho 
oonld  catch;  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  A^om  its 
flumth  was  taken  the  lady's  ring )  the  recovery  where- 
tf  m  this  manner  effectually  took  away  hef  husband's 
anspicioii* 

The  meithants  of  Glasgow,  ihodgh  they  have  separate 
fimds,  and  a  majority  in  the  town-council,  do  not  appear 
10  have  been  ever  formally  constituted  into  an  ineorpora-* 
lioa  distinet  from  the  rest  of  the  burgesses  |  but  a  dispute  • 
bavingy  eairly  in  the  seventeenth  oentury^  occurred  be-* 
tween  them  and  the  incorporated  trades  concerning  their 
invHegeS^  their  disputes  were  settled  by  a  bond  of  sub« 
mistton  to  Sir  George  Elphinston^  then  provost^  and  two 
of  the  ministers  of  the  city.  In  1005  these  arbiters  pro*' 
Bounced  an  award,  which  is  called  the  letter  of  guildry^ 
and  is  admitted  by  custom  to  fix  the  constitution  and  pri- 
rileges  of  the  iHerc^hants^  and  the  mode  of  electing  the  ma-* 
nagers  of  their  funds.  The  incorporated  trades  possess 
fiinds,  which  are  under  the  management  of  a  deacon,  coU 
lector,  and  a  certain  number  of  masters ;  which  number  is 
Hot  uniform  in  the  different  incorporations.  The  incor-AnHqi^  * 
porations  of  Glasgow  are  not  very  ancient.  The  Ham->corpor»> 
mermen,  who  seem  to  be  the  oldest,  have  a  charter  dated^"** 
nth  February  1536;  which  proceeds  upon  the  narrative 
that  they  existed  previous  to  that  date,  but  that  their  pri<- 
tileges  had  not  been  correctly  defined.  The  incorporation 
of  Weavers  were  instituted  by  the  magistrates  in  1528« 
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Mniu'cipal  The  bcofporatioii  of  Bakers  have  existed  fior  some  bon* 

IfUtltUtiODIb 

<  V  ■  dred  years.  In  1568  the  regent  Morraj  bestowed  npoa 
this  incorporation  the  lands  of  Partick,  as  a  reward  fat 
their  services  to  his  armj  previous  to  the  battle  of  Laag* 
side.  Here  the  incorporation  have  exceUent  miUs,  ca- 
pable of  grinding  50,000  bolls  of  flour  per  amttun.  The 
incorporation  of  Fleshers  obtained  their  charier  or  seal  of 
cause  in  1530  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that 
most  of  the  present  fourteen  incorporatioiis  firsi  existed 
in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  tb*  aeven- 
teenth  ccnttiries. 
Bailie-  The  citj  of  Glasgow,  like  other  royal  boroughs,  has  a 

^"^  town-court  called  the  baXe^cmirt.  The  summons  issued 
firom  this  court,  and  the  decrees  pronounced  m  k,  run  ia  the 
name  of  the  provosts  Its  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  the 
tenitorj  of  the  borough,  but  extends  to  actions  of  debt  of 
the  highest  amount,  and  to  all  criminal  cases  that  are  not 
capitaL  Ghisgow  has  also,  like  other  royal  boroughs,  a 
dean  of  guild  court :  the  business  of  the  dean  of  guild  is 
to  decide  disputes  between  contiguous  proprietors  con* 
cemi ng  encroachments  upon  their  property ;  to  regulate 
the  weights  and  measures  ;  to  take  care  that  new  build* 
iags  do  not  encroach  upon  the  streets  of  the  city  ;  and  to 
anthorise  the  pulling  down  of  ruinous  buildings,  or  the 
repairing  of  them  by  the  neighbourhood,  without  al« 
lowing  the  proprietor,  in  this  last  case,  to  claim  his  pro* 
perty  till  he  pay  the  expencc  of  the  repairs* 
thiiSldibt-  There  is  also  here  held  a  justice  of  peace  court  for  the 
^""^  recovery  of  small  debts;  and  there  is  likewise  held  what 
is  called  ihc  court  of  comciencc,  in  which  the  magistrates 
of  the  city  are  judges.  It  meets  every  Monday  for  thede* 
term'mation  of  small  causes  brought  for  payment  of  sums 
not  above  forty  sliilHngs.  Procurators,  neither  here  nor 
in  the  small  debt*court,  are  admitted  to  plead ;  Uie  partiea 
^^emselves  stating  their  own  case.     Besides  these  stated 
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cQBrt%  a  msgistmtt  attends  daily  at  the  conncil-cfaamber,  !!1^* 
fior  tbe  purpose  of  discussing  such  causes  as  require  dis-  ■    ^  ■  ■> 
patchy  without  awaiting  the  ordinary  forms  of  courts 

Tbe  Town-hoase  of  Glasgow  stands  at  the  cross,  ad^^Tow^- 
jeiaii^  to  the  prison,  to  the  westward  of  which  it  is  phub6ttb|  &c 
ced :  it  was  built  in  1636.     The  front  is  supported  by 
itroQg  square  pillars  connected  with  each  other  by  arches 
Ibrmtng  a  piazi^.     Tbe  hall  is  a  handsome  room  fifty^two 
6tt  in  length,  twenty-seren  in  breadth,  and  twenty-four 
in  height.     There  is  here  a  fine  portrait,  by  Ramsay,  of 
Archibald  Duke  of  Argyle,  in  his  robes  as  lord^justice 
geaeraL    Here  also  are  full  length  portraits  of  all  our 
kiaga  since  the  accession  of  James  the  first  to  the  crown 
of  Eaglaod.     The  Tolbooth  is  a  well-finished  lofty  build* 
lag  of  twt  stories.     In  the  angle  fbnaed  by  the  High 
Street  and  Troagate,  upon  the  east  of  the  prison,  is  situ* 
lasd  a  square  spire,  126  feet  in  height,  having  its  roof 
amewhat  in  the  form  of  an  imperial  crown  with  open 
sidiea.     i[Iere  is  placed  a  fine  dock,  which  regulates  the 
sdiera  in  the  town ;  also  a  beU,  and  a  well- toned  set  of 
omsical  chimes  that  have  been  long  admired.     These 
piay  an  air  at  the  end  of  every  two  hours,  by  means  of 
i^achincry  connected  with  the  clock ;  and  on  every  parti- 
cular day  of  the  week  the  series  of  tunes  is  ahered.     The 
kells  are,  besides,  played  upon  by  a  musician  for  an  hour, 
betwixt  two  and  three,  every  day  excepting  Saturday  and 
Sunday. 

Within  the  principal  door  of  the  prison  is  a  large  square 
lobby,  with  many  columns  supporting  the  roof.  From 
diis  lobby,  upon  the  left,  strikes  off  the  entry  into  the 
to«n»house,  before  mentioned  as  a  separate  building. 
Diirectly  opposite,  another  door  leads  into  the  apartments 
sf  the  prison  ;  which  are  divided  into  two  different  kinds, 
tppropriated  &xc  debtors  and  criminals,  well  ventilated  and 
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i^^pal  healthy.  On  the  right  of  the  labbj  is  ibe  door  that  letAi 
into  a  new  fitted  up  and  elegant  room,  where  the  circnit* 
court  of  justiciary  is  held.  Within  a  niche,  on  the  norti| 
of  this  apartment,  are  the  rojal  arms;  and  below,  the  fi- 
gure of  JusticCi^  holding  in  the  left  hand  a  balance,  and  ii| 
the  right  a  sword. 

Immediately  before  thb  is  the  bench  for  tbe  judges,  op* 
▼ered  with  scarlet.  Below,  and  railed  firom  the  body  of  the 
room,  is  the  inside  of  the  bar  for  the  lawyers  and  clerks. 
On  the  right  of  the  bench  sits  the  jury  ;  and  in  the  front, 
beyond  the  clerk's  table,  and  without  the  bar,  is  a  row  of 
aeats  rising  gradually  upwards,  in  the  front  c£  whidi  is 
placed  the  pannel,  and  the  others  are  left  for  spectatprst 
Here  are  also  two  handsome  galleries  with  iron  rails,  en* 
tering  by  a  tumpike*stair  from  the  lowest  or  first  flat ;  and 
in  the  east  end  of  the  room  is  a  yeiy  large  circular  Veo^ 
tian  window,  which  looks  into  the  High  Street.  Immedi* 
ately  below  the  principal  staircase  that  leads  into  the 
prison,  and  in  the  first  story,  is  another  door  cnterbg 
from  the  street,  which  opens  a  communication  by  the 
turnpike-stair  just  now  mentioned,  with  not  only  the  gal* 
leries  in  the  circuit.>room,  but  also  with  the  prisoners  a* 
partments,  and  a  handsome  suite  of  rooms  appropriated 
for  the  town- clerk's  office,  record- rooms,   &c.      These 
have  been  only  lately  laid  out  and  finished,  as  before  thcj 
inade  no  part  of  the  prison,  but  of  an  adjoining  house  situ« 
ated  upon  the  High  Street,  which  for  this  purpose  was 
purchased  by  the  community. 

When   cities   were  originally  established  in  £urope, 

fcfiN^ivfi     they  were  necessarily  of  no  great  extent ;  and  when  the 

f^^^        inhabitants  were  incorporated,  and  a  magistracy  specially 

appoin;cd  to  act  as  judges  and  manage  their  public  af» 

fairs,  the  jurisdiction  conferred   upon  these  magistrates 

vas  of  course  lMn\ted  to  the  territory  occupied  by  ^ 
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lowiiy  or  8t  least  was  never  made  to  encroach  upon  the  Mtiiiicjfnl 
littda  belonging  to  the  great  barons  in  the  neighbourhood.  _- 

Hence,  when  a  city  came  to  be  greatly  increased,  the  ad» 
iitiooal  streets  and  buildings  were  considered  sometimes 
is  sobaiiMp  and  sometimes  as  a  different  town,  to  which  a 
aepsrate  conttitution  was  given^  as  in.  the  case  of  London 
ind  Westminster^  Edinburgh  and  the  Canongate,&c. ;  but 
in  all  cases  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ancient  mi^istrates  could 
fot  be  made  to  extend,  without  a  special  statute,  over  the 
new  streets  and  buildings.  Thus  it  has  happened,  that 
cities^  which  to  the  ^ye  of  a  stranger,  and  even  in  reality, 
sec  oae  and  the  aame^  ane  nevertheless  locaUy  divided 
inio  separate  jurisdictional  or  a  gx^at  part  pf  them  hayp 
io  other  magistracy  for  the  management  of  their  affairs 
Ihan  that  which  is  established  for  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  adjacent  county.  This  state  of  affairs  has  by 
degrees  become  inconrenient^  In  one  part  of  a  city,  in 
fOBseqnence  of  the  establishment  of  special  magistrates, 
and  their  vigilant  conduct,  the  streets  are  well  lighted, 
well  paved,  kept  clean,  offimders  against  the  peace  in- 
stantly apprehended  and  punished;  while,  in  another 
fnarter  of  the  same  city,  the  reverse  of  all  this  is  the 
case.  No  adequate  funds  are  contributc4  for  the  purpo- 
ses above  mentioned,  or  the  magistrates  of  the  county, 
being  sufficiently  occupied  in  other  affairs,  have  no  lei* 
sure  for  that  strict  vigilance  which  is  frequently  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  order  among  the  crowded  popula- 
don  of  a  large  city.  Hence  it  has  of  late  been  found  neces- 
sary, in  some  measure,  to  incorporate  anew  the  great  cities, 
that  is,  to  convert  them  and  their  suburbs  into  one  com- 
munity, electing  magistrates,  and  levying  funds  for  the 
management  of  their  general  police.  On  account  of  the 
irregular  and  partial  modes  in  which  the  magistrates  of 
royal  bpioyghs  are  generally  elected,  and  on  account  of 
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fa^**'!!^  their  being  under  no  responsibility  in  case  of  dilmptdatjoi 

<■■    ^  ■■    the  funds  entrusted  to  them,  it  has  been  fiiund  improper  to 

confer  upon  them  exclusively  the  new  powers  of  gene* 

ral  police  thus  created;  onlj  a  certain  shate  of  these 

powers,  therefore,  is  usually  bestowed  upon  the  anckal 

magistrates,  while  the  rest  is  ooDferred  upon  deputies 

elected  by  the  different  districts  of  the  city.  « 

Pfllke  eita.      Glasgow  laboured  under  all  the  inconveniencea  lesult- 

ing  from  the  want  of  a  general  police  till  the  jrewr  1600 ; 

when,  after  many  disputes,  its  inhabitants  at  leogth  be* 

came  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  adopting  joint  measores 

for  that  purpose.    An  act  of  parKameiit,  accordingly^  was 

obtained  in  the  year  1800  for  this  purpose ;  wbich^  b^ 

sides  extending  the  old  royalty  over  a  consdeimble  addi* 

tional  territory,  created  a  system  of  police,  the  man^e- 

ment  of  which  was  vested  in  the  provost,  bailies,  dean- 

of-guild,  deacon*conveaer,  and  twenty^foor  oomimasioii* 

ers  $  one  elected  by  each  of  twenty-four  districts  into 

vhich  the  whole  city  and  suburbs  were  divided.     The 

commissioners  are  elected  by  such   inhabitants  of   the 

wards  or  districts  as  occupy  property  valued  at  a  yearly 

rent  of  L.IO  or  upwards.     The  qualification  to  be  a  com- 

missioner  is,  that  he  occupy  a  dwelling-house,  exclusive 

of  shops  or  warehouses,  valued  at  L.15  or  upwards  of  yearly 

rent.  Each  commissioner  is  head-constable  within  his  ward. 

£i(:ht  of  the  commissioners,  on  the  second  year  of  the  esta* 

blishment,  were  ordained  to  go  out  by  ballot ;  and  the  third 

year  another  eight  commissioners  were  required  to  go  out 

by  ballot.    Thereafter  eight  commissioners  annually  were 

ordained  to  go  out  by  seniority  ;  but  they   are  capable  of 

bciiic  re-elected  ;  in  which  case  thev  are  considered  as 

YiHingcst  commissioners.    The  whole  commissioners,  that 

is,  thr  magistrates  and  cocmiissioDers  from  the  wards, 

are  empowered,  on  the  first  Monday  of  September  annu- 

all>',    to  impose  an  assessment  upcn  all  occupiers    of 


]^iiiiKng%  for  cirfying  ialo  eflSpct  Ae  oljfct  of  Ae  iiudtii»  >^fey»t 
iao^md  10  i^point  oScetsto  krjr  imd  pa/  «w«y  the  nib*  ^ 
Bt]F«  Ab  absolute  majori^  of  ike  whok  eomiaiwiiapefa 
mkM  bo  preieDt  when  womy  is  iratcdy  or  watduttea  or 
oAer  eerrants  appointed ;  bat,  cm  other  oocasiooi^  the  at;* 
iHidaDce  of  seven  oommssionors  is  dedared  suflideiit^ 
(^■titerlj  meetibgi  are  ordaiiied  to  be  hehl  $  and  these 
laagr  b«  adjourned  by  the  meetings  or  the  provost  or  se^ 
smr  aiagislrate  of  the  dty  OMy  call  extraordinafy.  meel« 
WigBi,  The  eommissioners  are  anthbrised  to  appoint  the 
Mlaarinj^  offeerac  A  master  of  police,  derk»  collector^ 
Ucasurcr,  and  surveyor,  besides  ifken  oiSeers  and  se* 
venty-failr  watehmen  $  and  in  them,  under  the  amaageft 
Df  the  inetimtion,  if  the  executive  power  mere  imme* 
diatdy  vested.  Their  duty  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
isKowing  words :  '» 

it  consista  in  aiding  and  assisting  Uie  magistrales  in  de^Dutiei  of 

tsding  and  bringing  to  justice  persons  guihy  of  '^^^^^^^cenlr^ 

lieiriea,  house-breakings,  assaults,  theft,  reset  of  theft,  shop** 

Mfting^  picking  pockets,  swindling,  and  oUier  crimes  of 

itet  nature  ;  by  causing  die  person  accused  to  be  appre^ 

liended,  imprisoned,  and  proceeded  against,  in  terms  of 

lifw ;  in  apprehending  and  putting  the  law  into  execution 

mgainst  vagabonds,  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  and  public 

wad  sturdy  beggars,  and  other  persons  who  follow  no  law* 

t&l  employment  or  occupation ;  in  suppressing  disorderly 

ytiblic-houses,  and  other  houses  frequented  by  persons  of 

^e  foregoing  description ;  in  suppressing  mobs  and  riots  ; 

in  assisting  to  extinguish  fires ;  in  putting  the  laws  into 

•executioB,  by  which  carters,  owners  and  drivers  of  carta 

iand  other  carriages,  are  prohibited  from  leaving  the  same 

<m  the  streets,  roads,  and  passages,  and  riding  on  their 

carts  and  carriages^  ^and  driving  them,  or  horses  or  other 

fattlcy  fiseriottsly  or  improperly  on  the  streets ;  m  seeing 
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M^ipftl  thtt  the  said  streets,  squares  lanes,  passages,  and  plhet 
^  ■  y  places,  are  properly  lighted  and  cleaned ;  in  keepbg  in 
good  order  the  public  markets  of  the  city,  and  the  per* 
sons  dealing  therein  ;  in  guarding,  patrolling,  and  watch* 
ing  the  streets ;  and  doing  whatever  else  is  necessary  to* 
wards  assisting  the  magistrates  in  preserving  the  peace  and 
good  iNrder  of  the  city*  The  watchmen  have  each  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  street  allotted  to  them.  They  begin 
their  watch  from  April  to  September  indnsive  at  tm 
•'dock  at  night,  and  continue  until  five  in  the  morning ; 
ind  from  the  month  of  October  to  Mardi  mdnsive  at  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  and  continue  until  six  in  Ac  momiog* 
Every  half-hour  the  watchman  goes  through  his  range 
and  calls  the  hours.  It  is  dedared  competent  by  the  act 
So  the  toWD-cQuncil,  merchants-house,  and  trades-house  of 
tfie  city,  or  any  one  of  them,  to  bring  actions  against  the 
eonunissioners  for  the  time  being,  or  a  majority  of  them 
to  bring  actions  against  their  predecessors  in  office,  bebaa 
the  courts  of  session  or  exchequer,  in  case  they  shall  em* 
bezzle,  squander,  or  misapply,  any  of  the  funds  vested  in 
them,  provided  that  such  actions  shall  be  commenced 
within  twdve  calendar  months  after  the  offence  prosecu^ 
ted  for  shall  be  alleged  to  have  been  committed.  A  ma« 
gistrate  attends  daily  for  inquiring  into  and  punishing  of^ 
fences  conmutted  against  the  laws  of  police.  The  effect 
of  this  system  of  police  has  been  highly  benefidal  with 
regard  to  its  great  objects,  which  consists  of  guarding, 
lighting,  and  cleaning  the  streets. 
Guird.  "^^  ^7  ^^  Glasgow  is  acconmiodated  with  a  guard- 

koutc  house,  in  which  also  the  police-office  is  kept.  It  was 
erected  in  1189  in  the  street  called  the  Candleriggs.  It 
consists  of  a  piazza,  supported  by  four  Ionic  pillars  in 
front,  behind  which  is  the  guard-room.  The  upper  story 
is  occupied  partly  by  apartmenls  frir  the  officer  on  gyard^ 


portij  bj  the  police-office ;  for  the  tccommodation  of  ^^^^^4 
wluch  last  additional  apartments  have  alsq  been  built.  In  <■!  'g«  # 
4ie  jear  1780  a  new  Bridewell  was  ^90  erected  in  Glas* 
gow.  '  It  stands  in  George  Street,  nei^r  the  Drjgate.  It 
consists  of  a  building  of  six  stories  in  height,  100  feet  in 
l^gth,  and  30  in  breadth,  with  two  wings.  A  gallery  in 
eadi  storj  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  bouse,  and  from 
it  the  places  of  confinement  branch  off.  The  places  of 
confinement  or  tells  are  120  in  all,  being  21  in  each  sto- 
ij.  Thej  are  eight  ft^  in  length,  and  seven  feet  in 
breadth.  The  prisoner!  are  confined  apart  from  each 
other,  and  employed  in  such  kinds  of  work  as  thej  are 
^nlified  to  perform.  The  whole  is  under  the  manage- 
sient  of  a  keeper,  superintended  hy  a  fonmiittee  of  the 
magistrates. 

The  justiciarj-oourt  sits  at  Glasgow  twice  in  the  year 
npOD  its  circuit.    There  is  here  also  a  sheriff-court  and 
commissarj-court.     The  practitioners  before  these  courts 
and  before  the  magistrates  or  bailie-courts,  commonly 
called  procurators,  had  for  some  time  been  united  into 
a  dub  or  association,  which  raised  a  frind  for  their  de- 
cayed members,  and  widows  and  children.     They  ob- 
tained a  royal  charter  in  June  170(3,  under  the  name  of 
the  Faculty  of  PrQcyratori,  erecting  them  into  an  incor-Pacsltj  # 
poration,  with  power  to  make  bye- laws,  and  to  sue  and^'*^"'*'- 
be  sued  as  a  body- politic.     Under  this  charter  the  society 
is  governed  by  a  dean  of  faculty,  a  council  of  five,  a  trea- 
surer, fiscal,  and  clerk.    It  has  annual  meetings  upon  the 
third  Friday  of  May  and  the  same  day  of  November.    At 
the  meeting  in  May  the  office  bearers  for  the  succeeding 
year  are  elected.  The  dean  and  council  have  also  monthly* 
meetings ;  and  the  dean  has  power  to  call  meetings  oa 
twenty-four  hours  notice.  To  obtain  adniission  into  the  fiu 
foitf,  it  is  necessary  that  the  candidate  have  served  a  t^giw 
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^^^^P^Iar  apprenticeship  of  five  yean  with  one  tf  tile  memlim 
^  y  ■■  practising  before  the  courts  in  this  citj,  and  a  finrAer 
term  of  at  least  one  year  as  a  derk,  either  wtdi  the  piac* 
titioners  here,  in  the  court  of  session,  or  any  other  proper 
court  of  law  ;  and  furtherp  that  he  must  be  of  twenty* 
one  years  of  age^  and  have  attended  theScots  law-clas^  ia 
any  of  the  nniversiues  in  Scotland^  fur  at  least  one  se^ 
aiooy  besides  being  of  a  good  character  and  deportaoent 
The  apprentice-fee,  which  Is  due  and  must  be  paid  at  (bt 
entry  of  the  apprentice  to  his  iadeatore,  is  for  the  loa 
of  a  member  L.25j  and  t^  every  other  perscm  the  nam  of 

Mvkctfc  Xhe  city  of  daaigow  is  supplied  with  a  more  ooinplets 
set  of  markets  than  is  any  where  else  to  be  found.  The 
Weighhouse  is  placed  adjacent  to  the  Ram's  Hon  er 
North- West  Church ;  it  is  of  a  square  form,  adorned 
with  pilasters.  The  markets  in  Kiag  Street  are  nuich 
admired*  They  stand  on  both  «des  of  the  street  ^  thtt 
apjuropriated  to  beef,  on  the  east  side  of  the  street,  is  118 
feet  in  length  and  61  in  breadth,  with  a  gate  in  the  cen« 
tre.  The  incorporation  of  fleshers  have  a  ball  at  the  end 
of  this  market,  where  they  meet  to  transact  their  public 
business.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  street  are  a 
set  of  markets  in  three  divisions,  appropriated  to  fish,  mut* 
ton,  and  cheese.  The  front  of  the  whole  towanh  the 
street  is  173  feet ;  their  breadth  is  46  feet ;  the  whole  of 
thein  are  paved  with  free-stooe ;  and  for  shelter,  have 
roofs  standing  upon  stone  pillars,  forming  coverings,  be* 
neath  which  the  n^at  is  exposed  to  sale.  These  markets 
are  always  kept  extremely  dean,  by  means  of  water  eb« 
taincd  from  wells  placed  in  their  areas.  The  green-mar- 
ktty  which  stands  in  the  street  called  Candleriggs,  is  130 
feet  in  length  in  front.  The  entries  to  all  these  markets 
are  through  gates  either  arched  at  the  top  or  omananted 
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tj  looie  colamns*  Adjoining  to  the  Weighhoiiae^  new  ^"^^jIH 
■erkrtii  have  been  erected  £<«  the  laleof  oat-mea^  batter,  -i  ^  ■  ^ 
end  dieeee;  bat  the  old  Meal- Market  still  remains  m  the 
High  Street  nearly  opponte  to  the  College.  These  WHw 
kets  near  the  Weighhonse  are  neat  and  spacious.  The 
aUn^ter-hottse  or  shambles  is  adjacent  to  the  riTcr,  aft 
ibe  foot  of  the  Gallowgate  Bum,  and  is  consequentl j  pla- 
ced in  the  niost  comreoient  situation  that  could  wdl  hxft 
been  selected* 

Daring  the  late  war,  that  is,  daring  the  war  of  the  MfljCM^ 
French  revolution,  the  aty  of  Glasgow  raised  two  regi- 
■lents  of  Tofamteer  infimtiy.  A  troop  of  volunteer  ca« 
valry  was  also  raised.  During  the  present  war  several 
annilar  ▼olunteer  corps  have  been  raised  voder  different 
dsnominadoas :  1  Jf,  What  is  called  the  First  Regiment  ef 
Gkagow  V<dunleers,  commanded  by  the  provost  for  the 
lime  $  sd^  A  Corps  of  Sharpshooter^  amounting  to  nearly 
500  IB  aomber  i  sd^  The  Armed  Association  $  4/i,  The 
Trades  Battalion ;  5tb,  The  Grocers  Corps ;  6ih,  The 
HigUaad  Corps ;  lit.  The  Anderston  Volunteers ;  and, 
Joiifyf  A  Troop  of  Volunteer  Cavalry,  who  provide  their 
•wn  horses,  arms,  and  accoutrements,  and  serve  without 
yay,  as  most  of  the  other  corps  do.  They  amount  in  all 
to  3000  effective  men. 

In  1195,  government  erected  barradcs  in  the  city  of  Gla»>  Bairtdoii 
gow,  for  the  accommodation  of  a  body  of  regular  troops, 
without  being  under  the  necessity,  as  formerly,  of  billeting 
Aem  upon  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants.  As  formerly 
noticed,  they  are  adjacent  to  the  street  called  the  Callow* 
|ace,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  city* 
They  consist,  as  at  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere,  of  three 
prioeipal  compartments  or  buildings ;  two  of  which  stand 
at  right  angles  to  the  third,  leaving  a  spacious  oourt  in  the 
^Tbo  InitliUe  buikUng,  t^whleh  the  other  Iwe 
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H^tttatf   form  wings,  Is  four  stories  in  height  and  well  escenie^  i 
t_  it  contains  the  apartments  for  the  officers,  with  their  mess* 

room,  &c.  The  wings  are  of  the  same  height  wiA  the 
ptincipal  or  front  buildings  They  are  divided  into  se« 
▼entj-two  apartments,  each  of  whith  contains  fonrteea 
men.  For  the  use  of  every  fortj-two  men  a  kitchen  is  al* 
lotted  in  the  ground-story*  The  barrad^s  are  divided 
from  the  street  by  a  wall ;  immediately  behind  which  the 
guard-house  is  situatod*  The  gates  are  shirt  cvety  night 
at  nine  o'clock. 

COMMERCE  Al^D  MANOTACTURES/ 

Trx&e  are  not  in  Glasgow  many  puUic  instxtotioiis 
for  the  encouragenotent  or  sdppon  of  manuSictnies  or 
oommefce.  These  have  grown  up,  «|  they  ought  wlwwjM 
to  be  permitted  to  do,  in  cotisequence  of  the  efforts  of  in* 
dividuals  pursuing  their  own  prosperity  under  an  impir* 
tial  administration  of  justice ;  by  meluis  of  which  erery  miu 
is  enabled  to  look  forward  to  the  independent  and  secure 
€njoyment  of  whatever  property  he  can  acquire. 
Chtmber  of  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  incorporated  by  royal 
charter  in  1783,  upon  the  application  ef  a  mercantile  as* 
sociation.  It  consists  of  traders  and  manufacturers  resi« 
ding  in  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Greenock.  It  has  two  ge- 
neral meetings  annually,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  January 
and  the  first  Tuesday  of  July.  At  the  first  of  these  meet* 
ings,  thirty  directors,  called  the  chamber  of  director s^  are 
chosen ;  and  the  directors  elect  a  chairman,  deputy-chair« 
man,  and  secretary,  from  among  the  members  of  the  ia« 
corporation.  The  directors  hold  four  general  quarterly 
meetings,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  the  months  of  Janu« 
ary,  April,  July,  and  October.  The  fees  of  admission  are 
L.5,  5s«  I  and  a  contribution  is  due  of  Ll,  is.  auuttaUj* 


JThe  Imfmeas  understood  to  be  conunitted  to  the  diamber  Commerce 
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tf  comincrce  consists  of  giving  countenance  and  aid  to  fiKtaiMb 
ivbaSerer  plans  may  seem  beneficial  to  the  general  corn-  •  ^ 
neroe  of  the  country,  or  to  the  commerce  of  the  west  of 
Soodand  in  particular ;  to  give  weight  to  applications  re- 
lative to  trade  and  manufactures  which  it  maj  be  found 
leoessary  to  make  to  the  king's  ministers,  to  parliament^ 
)r  to  the  board  of  trustees,  for  procuring  redress  of  any 
grievance  or  inconvenience  afiecting  conmierce ;  to  attend 
D  tibe  corn-laws  which  are  from  time  to  time  enacted,  and 
90  watch  over  their  effects  upon  the  conmiercial  interests  of 
be  kingdom.  This  body  of  men,  by  their  prudent  conduct 
Hid  attention  to  the  objects  of  their  institution,  have  re- 
peatedly been  of  much  service  to  the  conmiuni^. 

There  is  also  a  board  of  commissioners  upon  the  river  ComoOt. 
Clyde,  established  by  act  of  parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  SMrivi^ 
la^ening  the  river.    They  are  thirty-four  in  number,  ^ide. 
fbey  meet  annually,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  July,  in  the 
owa^derk's  chamber  of  Glasgow.  Their  fimds  consist  of 
i  toonage  upon  the  shipping.     They  continue  the  openu 
iona  of  dragging,  and  of  erecting  dikes  and  jetties  for  the 
mrpose  of  deepening  the  river.    Vessels  of  ninety  tons 
>nrden  now  often  arrive,  as  already  mentioned,  at  the 
pay  at  the  Broomielaw.     The  tides,  at  a  medium,  rise 
even  feet  there.   As  there  appear  to  be  no  rocks  or  great 
tones  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  a  hope  is  entertained  that  it 
nay  be  brought  to  a  general  depth  of  ten  feet,  and  by  • 
iontinued  industry  retained  at  that  depth.     The  tonnage- 
Iqies  entrusted  to  the  commissioners  amounted,  for  the 
fear  ending  in  July  177I9  to  the  sum  of  L.1021  :  5  :  1. 
Fhey  have  continued  gradually  to  rise.     In  1703  they 
mounted  to  L.3^05,  and  in  1804  to  the  sum  of  L.4750, 
Os.  4d.     A  debt  of  L.50,000  was  originally  contracted^ 
but  it  is  now  much  reduced. 

A  conamittee  for  the  management  of  the  navigation 


Oomaerce  tcfMs  the  peniiiBiik  between  Forth  tod  Cajdfty  to  be  it 
fiMt«M.  tenmdi  mentioned,  meets  regularly  et  Ghsgcm.  Then 
'^->^— Mn  also  tevtral  banks  eitebUshrf  OLugow  f or  dm  ac 
^>nk%  eoramodation  of  oommerce.  That  first  established  was  As 
Old  Bank,  or  Ship  Bank,  whidi  has  its  eiSce  in  Argyk 
Street.  It  w»s  opened  in  1740.  In  17«1  the  Thisde  Baak 
commenced  business  (  its  office  is  in  Virginia  Street.  Ths 
itoyal  Bank  of  Scotland,  whif  h  was  formerly  mentioned, 
has  e  branch  established  at  Glasgow ;  its  office  is  in  St 
Andrew  Square*  This  brandi  was  o^>ened  in  1783} 
and  it  is  supposed  that  at  least  as  mudi  business  is  doas 
by  the  branch  in  Glasgow  as  by  the  principal  bank  it- 
sdf  fai  Edinburgh*  A  variety  of  banks  also  hnve  bmncb* 
es  in  this  great  dty  $  ms.  the  British  Linen  Compa* 
ny,  the  Greenock  Bank,  the  Falkirk  Bank,  the  Pais- 
hy  Benk,  the  Paisley  Union  Bank,  the  Leith  Bank, 
the  Perth  Bank,  tbe  Renfrewshire  Bank,  the  Ait  Bank* 
A  mail-opsch  daily  leaves  Glasgow  «t  two  o'dock 
nftemoon,  and  usually  reaches  London  in  sizty^three 
hours.  The  arrivals  at  Glasgow  from  the  metropolis 
are  in  the  morning.  There  is  a  communication  by  mail- 
coaches  with  Greenock  twice  a->day,  and  with  Air  once 
each  day,  as  well  as  with  Edinburgh  A  penny  post- 
office  has  likewise  been  established,  which  conveys  letterf 
to  the  diffierent  quarters  of  the  town  four  times  each  day. 

Tontinec«f*  ^^  ™^J  ^^^^  ^^^  notice  of  an  establishment  which,  in 
fet^oonu  .  a  city  like  Glasgow,  may  with  propriety  be  considered  as 
chiefly  subservient  to  commercial  views,  and  in  that  re« 
^ect  as  highly  useful.  We  allude  to  the  general  eoffee* 
room  of  the  city,  which  forms  a  place  of  meeting  to  which, 
in  all  seasons,  the  principal  inhabitants  resort,  and  by 
which  that  intercourse  between  them  is  conveniently  main* 
taincd,  which  must  always  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
tb  commercial  men,  to  whom  a  general  acquaintance  widi 


HfiMeWt  h  pitsing  in  the  world  must  JLwtp  ht  of  grt^^»taetc4 
ttlue.     The  establishment  commenced  in  the  following   fact«reai 
Vuumerc  In  die  year  1781,  with  the  view  of  erecting  t 
grciit  inn  or  hotel,  and  a  coffee-toom  to  be  connected  with 
ity  4  sabscription  was  opened  bj  waj  of  tontine  for  erects 
ing  the  buildings,    tt  was  agreed  that  the  pfoduce  of 
tent  of  tilt  buildings  shonld  be  distributed  aitidngst  the 
mhscribers  according  to  the  endurance  of  any  life  thejr 
lliould  propose  at  the  time  of  subscription ;  and  thus  an^ 
Bnaflj^  till  such  time  as  onlj  one  of  the  original  nomi* 
Met  was  in  eidstenCe ;  when  the  whole  buildings  were  to 
liecotne  the  property  of  th«  original  subscriber  ctfr  his 
lieirt^  and  which  he  or  they  could  sell  or  dispose  of  at  ple^ 
tnrieft     This  tondne  was  divided  into  lo5  shares  at  L.50 
each.     The  subscription,  on  the  terms  now  mentioned^ 
were  speedily  filled  up,  and  the  buildmgs  were  imme^ 
AiBtelj  erected,  adjoining  to  the  townhouse  upon  the 
north.      The  coffee-room  is  the  most  remarkable  part 
of  the  building.      It  is  no  less  than  72  feet  in  length 
ind  of  a  proportional  breadth,  and  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  elegant  and  spacious  apartment  of  the  kind  that  is 
toy  where   to  be  found.      Its  principal  entry  is  under 
tile  piazza  of  the  town-^house;   upon  each  side  of  the 
ioor  arc  placed  two  very  large  windows  from  the  floor 
|o  the  ^roof,  which  communicate  light  to  the  room  from 
tfie  street.     About  half  way  down  the  coffee-room  is  a 
irery  large  Venetian  window  upon  the  east ;  and  upon  the 
lither  dde,  exactly  opposite,  is  another  looking  into  tha 
bar  i  upon  the  north  side  of  which  is  a  door  communica^ 
ting  with  the  hotel.  The  extremity  of  the  room  north  ward 
is  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  divided  by  pillars,  making 
one  complete  magnificent  window  from  side  to  side.  Near 
to  the  main  entry,  the  roof,  which  is  very  high,  ia  sup* 
i^orted  by  ootniims  of  the  Doric  order  with  cocres|idQdl0l 


Commercr pilasters  UDon  the  walls;  and  in  this  place  a  doiAe  </ 
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fticturet.  glass  enlightens,  with  the  other  end  windows,  the  south 
^^  "  side  of  the  room.  From  the  roof,  also,  9Xt  hung  several 
magnificent  lustres,  finely  gilt,  which  when  lighted  give 
an  air  of  grandeur  to  the  place.^  The  room  is  furoi^ed,> 
for  the  use  of  the  company  who  firequent  it^  with  a  book 
stating  daily  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  all  vessels  con-* 
nected  with  the  city.  Here  also  are  received  the  whole 
Scottish  newspapers,  and  the  greatest  part  of  those  publish- 
ed  in  London,  with  several  from  Ireland,.  France,  &c«  to- 
gether with  magazines  and  other  periodical  publications. 
•  At  the  arrival  of  the  mail,  a  scene  of  great  bustle,  to  get 
hold  of  the  newspapers,  frequently*  takes  place,  which  is> 
amusing  to  a  stranger .^  Tobacco  is  not  allowed  to  be 
smoked,  nor  liquors  drank,  in  the  room.  Th&  profits  of 
the  establishment  arise  from  the  subscriptions- of  those  by 
whom  the  room  is  frequented.  Subscribers  of  L.l,  5s. 
per  annum  are  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  room,-  and  of  all 
the  variety  of  newspapers  and  magazines  with  which  it  is 
supplied.  The  subscribers  usually  amount  in  number  ta 
between  900  and  1000.  The  hotel,  which  forms  a  part 
of  the  same  building,  consists  of  a  suite  of  apartments 
handsomely  fitted  up,  and  dbn nected  with  it  by  a  fine 
hanging  stair.  The  tontine  cofiee-rooni'  and  hoteF  pro- 
duce at  present  a  rent  to  the  proprietors  of  upwards  of 
L.900  per  annum.  Of  the  original  shares,  twenty-one 
have  now  fallen  into  the  common  fund,  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  that  number  of  persons  nominated  at  the  time 
of  the  subscription. 
Oripn  of  T^ic  ruin  of  the  wealthy  Roman  Catholic  clergy  who 
the  Gla»-    resided  in  Glasc^ow  appears  to  have  been  the  first  circum- 

gow  com-  °  * 

mcrcc.  stance  which  compelled  the  citizens  to  seek  subsistence 
by  means  of  commerce.  It  is  known,  however,  that  they 
had  ships  previous  to  the  reformation  $  because  aa  order 
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tftlie  priiry-ftotmcil,  dated  in  1540,  prohibited  all  Scot-  Cmnmerrt 

••  --  ^         J^**  Mann* 

jish  vesselS)  and  among  the  rest  those  belonging  to  Glas*  fiutunt. 
goWy  from  making  war  against  the  English.  As  nothing 
kDore  is  known  of  the  navigation  of  Glasgow  about  that 
period^  it  could  not  be  tonsiderable^  and  in  all  probabilitjr 
consisted  only  of  »  few  small  vessels  employed  in  import* 
ing  such  luxuries  as  might  be  wanted  by  the  wealthy 
dcrgy  who  resided  hcre^  or  perhaps  in  exporting  fish 
from  the  river.  After  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  were 
deprived  of  the  support  which  they  derived  from  the  ex* 
penditure  among  them  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  reve* 
Auesy  and  were  under  the  necessity  of  turning  to  other 
branches  of  industry,  the  staple  commodity  which  they 
^exported  consisted  of  salmon,  which  then  abounded  in  a 
great  degree  in  the  Clyde  ;  and  this  fishery^  in  the  end  of 
ihe  fifteenth  and  begitming  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to* 
gelher  with  that  of  herrings^  was  prosecuted  with  consi* 
derable  success  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  city^  as  well  as 
of  the  boroughs  of  Renfrew  and  Dunbarton.  Their  prin* 
cipal  market  was  France;  from  whence  in  return  they  im- 
ported considerable  quantities  of  brandy,  salt,  and  wine ) 
they  also  imported  iron  from  Sweden.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  a  privateer  was  fitted  out  in  the 
Clyde  to  cruize  against  the  Dutch.  During  the  reign  of 
the  same  monarch,  a  mercantile  society  was  formed  in  Glas* 
gow  with  the  view  of  monopolixing  the  fishing  trade  ;  and 
the  king  actually  took  a  share  in  the  concern,  and  granted  to 
the  company  a  monopoly  of  the  fishery  during  a  particular 
period  of  the  year,  being  that  in  which  it  was  most  pro- 
fitable* The  company  existed  from  1610  to  1084,  when 
it  was  abolished.  They  built  at  Greenock,  for  curing  and 
packing  their  fish,  some  houses  called  the  Royal  Close^ 
which  at  the  dissolution  of  the  company  were  bought 

by  the  town-council  of  Glasgow.    About  this  saoMr  tiseii 
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Comitwfcc  A  eompany  engaged  In  the  whale-fishings  and  ba#'t#fp 
fjcturttf  shipsy  the  one  of  700y  and  the  odier  of  400  tons  bttrdea* 
They  appear  to  hate  been  linfortanate;  tfieo-  vea«el& 
were  buQt  at  Belfsst.  One  of  the  most  entcrprisiag  iner* 
chants  at  that  time  was  Walter  Gibson,  who  b  rtcordei 
to  have  exported  in  l(S88y  in  a  Dutch  TesseV  SOG*  lasts  af 
herrings,  eitcb  containing  six  barrels.  Ki  France  hcgM  a 
barrel  of  brandy  and  a  crbwn  for  each  btrrd  of  herrings* 
The  yessel  returning  Men  with  brandy  and  ialt,  he  ittade 
a  great  profit  by  the  cargo.  Baing  a  mill  of  8|»rit,  he  pax* 
chased  that  and  two  other  larger  vesseli^  arid  iet  to  his  feU 
Kyw«citizens  an  example  of  extensive  traffic  to  the  difie« 
rent  ports  of  Europe.  By  the  time  that  the  reTolutioa 
took  place  in  1688  commerce  had  taken  root  in  Glasgow, 
and  its  inhabitants  adventured  deeply  ki  the  unfortboalt 
attempt  to  settle  a  colony  at  Darienr 
Effect  of  '^^  legislative  union  with  England  in  ItO^,  tdiich  proo 
the  unkm    y^^}  niinous  to  the  commerce  of  the  easitern  pokts  ol  Scot* 

on  Gh»«  ,    ,  *^ , 

gow.  land,  by  depriving  them  of  a  great  part  of  their  trade  wita 

France,  was  the  commencement  of  enlarged  vie^ws  and  more 
extensive  commerce  to  the  eity  of  Glasgow,  by  opening  the 
trade  to  the  British  colonies  in  North  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  At  first  they  were  under  the  neces^ty  of  hiring 
English  vessels  to  carry  on  their  trade.  In  these  they 
sent  out  cargoes  of  goods  for  the  use  of  the  colbnies,  aod 
returned  home  laden  with  sugar  and  tobaciio,  but  chiefly 
with  the  last  of  these  anicles,  which  at  that  tiitie  had  be* 
come  a  general  object  of  consumption  in  Scotland.  It  was 
not  tUl  1718  that  the  first  Glasgow  vessel  crossed  the  At- 
lantic. The  Glasgow  merchants  found  materials  for  this 
commerce  ;  that  is,  they  found  goods  wanted  by  the  co- 
lonists, in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  manufac- 
tures into  the  city  and  neighbourhood.  The  Reverend 
Mr  Ure,  in  his  History  of  Rutherglen  asid  East  K3bride^ 


grfM  ihe  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the  manufac-  Commerce 
tores  of  Glasgow.     **  The  name  of  Flaiefieid  took  its  rise  facmrci. 
from  a  place  called  Flakefield,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  P*-ori»iaof 
fish  of  East  K'Ibride.     About  the  niiddle  of  the  last  cen-th«  Olat* 
tory^  two  young  men  of  the  name  of  Wilson^  the  one  fromS^turei. 
Flakefield^  and  the  other  from  its  neighboiirhood,  went  to 
Crla^ow  and  commenced  merchauts.     The  sameness  of 
the  name  had  occasioned  frequent  mistakes  in  the  way  of 
tbw  baaipesa*   To  prevent  thisj,  the  one  was,  for  the  sake 
f£  distinction,  in  a  short  time  known  from  the  other  bj  the 
^tgmmun  Flakefield,  the  place  of  his  birth.     IJis  real  sir*nakefiekb 
name  soon  hecame  obsolete,  aqd  he  was  afterwards  called 
I17  tbf  luuae  of  FlaHefieldt  which,  in  place  of  Wilson,  haf 
desc^nd^  tq  his  posteritj. 

^  To  this  man^a  son  the  ci^jr  of  Glasgpw  is  in  a  greaf 
Pieasqpre  indebted  &r  her  present  opulepc^  and  trade.  I 
hope  it  \yill  be  thought  not  altogether  foieigo  to  our  de- 
^gn  to  meiition  the  circuipstapce  bj  which  thjs  was 
brought  about*  Wilson,  ^/«9#  flake^eld,  put  one  of  bis 
fonafotbe  wf^aying  trader  The  lad,,  after  having  learned 
his  busioic^s,  enlisted,  al^oi|t  th^  year  1670,  in  the  regi« 
ment  of  the  Cameroniansy  but  was  afterwards  draughted 
infb'the  Scottish  Guards.  He  was  during  the  course  of 
the  wars  sent  to  the  continent,  where  he  procured  a  blue 
fmd  white  chequered  handkerchief,  which  had  been  wo* 
^en  in  Germany^  A  thought  struck  Flakefield,  that  were 
it  his  good  fortune  to  return  to  Glasgow,  he  would  at* 
tempt  to  manufacture  cloth  of  the  same  kind.  Accord* 
ingly  he  preserved  with  great  care  a  fragment  sufficient  for 
his  purpose*  Being  disbanded  in  the  year  1700,  he  re* 
turned  to  his  native  city  with  a  fixed  resolution  to  aceom* 
plish  his  laudable  design*  llappy  would  it  be  for  man* 
kio^y  were  travellers  into  foreign  countries  to  pick  up 
fFbat  might  be  u«^ful  in  thieir  own,  and,  }jkt  this  praise^ 
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CommerM  worthy  soMier,  rctom  home  possessed  of  some  TduaUe 
f^cture*.  acquisition.  A  few  spindles  of  yarn  fit  for  his  purpose 
was  all  at  that  time  William  Flakefield  could  collect :  the 
white  was  but  ill  bleached,  and  the  blue  not  very  dark  \ 
they  were,  however,  the  best  that  could  be  found  in  Glas« 
gow.  About  two  dozen  of  handkerchiefs  composed  the 
first  web.  When  the  half  was  woven,  be  cut  out  the 
doth,  and  took  it  to  the  merchants,  who  at  that  time  tra- 
ded in  salmon,  Scottish  plaiding,  hollands,  and  other 
thick  linens.  They  were  pleased  with  the  novelty  of  the 
blue  and  white  stripes,  and  especially  with  the  delicate 
texture  of  the  cloth,  which  was  thin  set  in  comparison  of 
the  hollands.  The  new  adventurer  asked  no  more  for 
his  web  than  the  9eat  price  of  the  materials  and  the  ordi- 
nary wages  for  his  work.  All  he  asked  was  readily  paid 
him,  and  he  went  home  rejoicing  that  his  attempts  were 
not  unsuccessful.  This  dozen  of  handkerchiefs,  the  first 
of  the  kind  ever  made  in  Britain,  were  disposed  of  in  a  fiew 
hours.  Fresh  demands  were  daily  made  on  the  exulting 
artist  for  more  of  his  cloth,  and  the  remaining  half  of  his 
little  web  was  bespoken  before  it  was  woven.  More  yam 
was  procured  with  all  speed,  and  several  looms  were  im« 
mediately  filled  with  handkerchiefs  of  the  same  pattern. 
The  demands  increased  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
cloth  that  was  manufactured.  Some  English  merchants, 
who  resorted  to  Glasgow  for  thick  linens,  were  highly 
pleased  with  the  new  manufacture,  and  carried  for  a  trial 
a  few  of  the  handkerchiefs  to  England.  The  goods  met 
with  universal  approbation.  The  number  of  looms  daily 
increased  ;  so  that  in  a  few  years  Glasgow  became  fa- 
mous for  that  branch  of  the  linen  trade.  A  variety  of 
patterns  and  colours  was  soon  introduced.  The  weavers 
in  Paisley  and  the  neighbouring  towns  engaged  in  the  bu« 
ti^^ss  \  and  the  trade  was  at  length  carried  on  to  a  gr^ 
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extent*    Thus  from  a  small  beginning  a  Tcry  lucrative  Ownmcrcc 
«nd  useful  branch  of  business  took  its  rise,  and  which  has   &cturei. 
been  the  means  of  introducing  others  still  more  extensive.        ' 
The  checks  wet e  followed  by  the  blunks,  or  linen  cloth 
for  printing  ;  and  to  these  is  now  added  the  muslin  trade^ 
which  at  present  extends  to  the  "amazing  sum  of  nearly 
two  milGons  Sterling  per  annum,  and  Glasgow  is  univer* 
sally  acknowledged  to  be  the  ^irst  city  in  Scotland  for 
manufactures.     But  neitlier  William  Flakefield,  nor  any 
of  his  descendants,  ever  received  any  reward,  or  mark  of 
approbation,  for  the  important  services  done,  not  only  to 
Glasgow,  but  to  the  nation  at  large.  Flakefield,  however, 
having  during  his  service  in  the  army  learned  to  beat  the 
drum,  was  in  his  o/d  age  promoted  to  the  office  of  town- 
drummer  ;  in  whidh  office  he  continued  till  his  death." 

After  the  year  1718,  in  which,  as  already  mentioned,  Jnloutx  if 
the  first  Glasgow  vessel  crossed  the  Atlantic,  the  tobacco  ^^.f^^^^y^ 
trade  came  to  be  in  a  most  prosperous  condition ;  and  hence 
it  so  much  excitM  the  jealousy  of  the  merchants  in  Lon- 
don, Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Whitehaven,  that  they  entered 
into  a  combination  for  the  discouragement,  if  not  the  ruin 
of  it.  For  this  purpose  they  accused  the  merchants  of 
fraud  against  the.  revenue,  first  before  the  commissioners 
of  the  customs  at  London,  afterwai?ds  by  petition  to  the 
lords  of  the  treasury  ;  and  when  both  these  failed,  by  a 
direct  application  to  the  house  of  <;ommons.  Though  no 
fraud  against  the  revenue  could  be  detected,  yet  the  pow- 
erful influence  of  the  English  mierchants  prevailed  ;  and 
new  officers  having  been  appointed  at  Greenock  and  Port 
Glasgow,  in  whose  power  it  was  to  seize  and  harass  the 
merchants,  their  scheme  became  successful,  and  the  trade 
languished  and  declined  till  about  the  year  1735.  At  this 
period  it  again  revived,  though  not  with  its  former  vi- 
gour i  the  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  Clyde^  and  9 
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CoB^e^  ibat  timt  trading  to  Ameri^  the  Weit  InSn,  fht  poiti 
tmuiu.  in  the  Mediterranean,  Baltic,  Ireland,  and  the  difierent 
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"  towns  upon  the  coast  of  Britain,  being  on^  OT,  and  theic 
SfBte  of     burden  about  5C0O  tona.    Between  thif  period  and  the 

Sk tkeiu T^^  ^'^^^  ^^  ^^'^^"^  ^  Glasgow  advanced^  howercr,  bat 
^''»'^cM^  alowl^ ;  and  though  the  merchants  then  began  to  estaUash 
&ctors  in  America,  and  to  increase  the  extent  of  their 
deaUngs,  bj  disposing  of  the  goods  thej  sent  out  «pon  cn» 
dit ;  yet  the  risk  was  therebj  rendered  infinitely  greater 
than  it  had  been  before,  and  the  trade  more  apeculati?e 
and  uncertain.  Stil^  howerer,  the  trade  pcospered«  Dm* 
cing  the  war  which  terminated  in  llOS,  one  merchant  in 
Glasgow,  Mr  John  Glasa£ard,  was  proprietor  of  twentyi 
0Te  diipa  witif  their  cargoeS|»  and  traded  £nr  above  half  a 
million  Sterling  jrearlj.  In  the  year  1772,  ont  of  00,000 
-  hogsheads  of  tobacco  imported  into  Britain,  Glasgow  alooo 
engrossed  40,000*  In  the  year  1775  thia  branch  of  trade 
attained  its  greatest  heights  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  ita 
extent  at  that  time,  we  have  here  sub}o^]ied  a  slmt  abttraol 
of  the  principal  imports  in  the  year  1775^ 

Toba<;co  from  Virginia ••••••40,658  hogshea4>^ 

from  Maryland.f^ 15,040 

from  Carolina.. ••••« l,24d 


^ 


Total ...SV^S 

.,  ...  .  .1  W21  hogsheada 

Duears  from  Jamaica  and  the  I        .^,  ^- 

1-      -nr       T  J-    .  ,     J        >        091  tierces 
other  West  India  islands      1         m^^x.       i 

J        462  barrels 

j»  f  1 154  puncheona 

* .......M.............|^    ^^^  barrela 

Cotton. ^.^ ••MM*M**M«—«>«««*—503  bags 

The  American  war^  as  formerly  noticed,  proved  ex« 
Ir^nxeljr  ruinous  to  Glasgow^   All  <^mmerqial  interoouae 


put  a  stop  to  betwixt  Bdtaifl^  and  that  coontij;  wad 
it  ikfi  fbrtiiiic&  of  mo&t  of  the  merchants  were  emherkcd 
in  that  t^^de,  sad  America  deeply  indebted  to  themn  i^yaSH^ 
proved  tbq  ruia  of  manj  who  before  had  rod^oned  Jhttx^^^^"^ 
sdves  possessed  of  independent  Sortunes*  Thongh  thee 
commerce  of  the  citj  was  thus  interrupted,  yet  the  spirit 
which  had  been  raised  was  not  extinguished.  The  mer« 
chants  began  to  look  out  for  new  objects  of  industry  ;  and 
sooordingly  extended  their  commerce  to  the  West  Indies 
lad'tbe  continent  of  Europe  considerably  more  than  bo«k 
{pfe  ;  and  diough  the  shipping  at  the  time  of  the  greatest 
extent  of  the  American  trade  was  more  than  at  present^ 
yet  it  now  appears  to  be  actually  on  the  increase :  for 
though  at  the  commencement  of  the  contest  with  the  co- 
loniesy  many  of  the  merchants  who  embarked  in  the  A« 
iQcriaui  trade  were  mined,  yet  there  were  others  who^ 
fr^m  having  a  large  stock  of  tobacco  on  hand^  and  a  for« 
innate  rise  at  the  time  in  the  price,  were  enabled  to  launch 
out  into  other  branches  of  trade,  particularly  manufac- 
tures. These  having  proved  successful,  and  fiimibhing 
snch  useful  articles  of  export,  together  with  the  termina« 
tion  of  the  war  .with  America,  may  be  reckoned  the 
principal  causes  of  the  revival  of  the  commerce  of  Glas« 
gow,  as  well  as  of  the  ports  of  Greenock  and  Port  Glas« 
gow,  with  which  it  is  so  intimately  connected*  That  the 
commerce  has,  since  the  period  above  alluded  to,  been  gra- 
dually increasing  here,  will  appear  from  the  following 
states,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  years.  In  1*78$ 
the  number  of  ships  belonging  to  Clyde  were  only  3M^ 
and  their  tonnage  22,806  ;  whereas  in  1790  their  ounii* 
ber  was  476,  and  their  tonnage  46,581.  In  two  jcu% 
thereafter,  the  registered  vessels  belonging  to  Glasgow, 

Fort  Ghsgow,  and  Greenock^  were  4*4^  aad  ilMirlo^ 
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Crnimerce      From  the  customhouse  books  it  appears,  that  in  the 

tod  Mana-  *  #» 

fitonrei.   jear  1796  there  were  emplojed  the  number  of  vessels  m 
^^j^r*^  the  list  subjoined  in  the  trade  of  the  river ;  vis. 
^j««ntp^  From  5th  January  1706  to  5th  January  1107, 

At  Geeekock, 

110  ships,  13,707  tons* 

At  Port  Glasgow, 

45  ships,  5323  tons. 

Total,  155  ships,  19,120  tons. 

That  this  number  has  greatlj  increased  will  be  obvious 

from  the  following  statement  of  the  shipjHng  from  5th  Jt« 

nuarj  1803  to  5th  Janu^^  1604. 

At  Greenock, 

Inwards, 

Foreign  trade,  40<5  ships,  53,546  tons,  5183  men. 

Coast  and  fishing,  730  vessels,  35,532  tons,  3147  men. 

Total,  1130  ships  and  vessels,  87,078  tens,^  63S^meB« 

Outwards, 
foreign  trade,  352  ships,  50,360  tons,  3673  men. 
Coast  and  fishing,  1016  vessels,  43,009  tons,  3320  men. 
Total,  1368  ships  and  vessels,  93,375  tons,  6999  men« 

At  Port  Glasgow, 
Inwards, 
Foreign  trade,  113  ships,  18,722  tons,  1081  men. 
Coast  and  fishing,  182  vessels,  7226  tons,  551  men. 
Total,  295  ships  and  vessels,  25,948  tons,  1632  men. 

Outwards, 
Foreign  trade,  177  ships,  25,137  tons,  1692  men. 
Coast  and  fishing,  119  vessels,  7202  tons,  424  men. 
Total,  296  ships  and  vessels,  32,389  tons,  2116  men. 
Grand  total,  3095  ships  and  vessels,  238,790  tons,  17,077 
men. 
Ooo6»ttm       The  principal  articles  of  exportation  from  Glasgow, 
unportcd,    and  the  ports  farther  down  the  river,  to  America  and  the 
West  IndieS|  are  British  manufactures^  also  coals,  fish,  &c. ; 
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Id  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  the  ports  in  the  Bakk,  <biiimf« 
besides  British  manufactures,  raw  and  refined  sugars,  cof- 
fce,  cotton,  fum,  and  other  productions  of  the  western 
hemisphere.  Glasgow  imports  from  the  West  Indiea 
and  America  the  principal  articles  of  growth  or  manu« 
fiurtnre  there ;  such  as  coffee,  cotton,  sugars,  rum,  maho« 
gany,  wheat  and  flour,  staves,  pearl  and  wood  ashes,  fruits, 
tec. ;  and  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  wines  and  other  pro* 
ductions  of  these  countries  ;  from  the  Baltic,  wood,  iron, 
flax,  hemp,  pitch,  tar,  Russia  linens,  and  wheat*  To  Ire* 
land  Glasgow  sends  manufactures,  and  in  return  receives 
hides,  grain,  salted  beef,  buttei^  and  meal,  &c* 

Of  all  the  articles  imported,  however,  the  chief  are  su- 
gar, rum,  coffee,  and  cotton«  Of  this  last  article,  between 
fiutj  and  fifty  thousand  bags  are  imported  annually  into 
the  Clyde ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  this  river  is  now  justly 
considered  as  having  at  least  the  third  trade  in  the  island, 
admitting  London  and  Liverpool  to  have  the  two  first. 

With  regard  to  the  manufactures  of  Glasgow,  we  mustpreant 

satisfy  ourselves  with  noticing  them  vcjy  shortly.    One*^^,.^fj^ 

general  remark,  however,  may  be  made,  that  sudi  is  the 

activity  and  enterprising  spirit  of  this  part  of  the  Scottish 

nation,  that  no  sooner  is  an  improvement  suggested  in  any 

art,  and  demonstrated  to  be  practicable,  than  it  is  eager* 

ly  pursued  here  by  a  variety  of  ingenious  men,  and  car* 

yied  into  effect  in  the  most  vigorous  manner.     Little  in* 

formation  can  be  obtained  concerning  the  manufactures  of 

Gasgow  previous  to  the  revolution,  or  rather  previous  to 

tiie  union.     It  is  certain,  however,  that  before  the  year 

1677  there  were  four  sugar-houses  in  Glasgow.    Pte* 

vious  to  that  period  a  soap* work  had  been  carried  on  bj 

t  society  of  merchants  with  a  considerable  capital;  but,  as 

usual  with  very  great  companies,  they  were  driven  out  of 

i»  ougrkct  by  the  snperior  frugality  aad  iodiutrjr  of  psi# 
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Cownifc*  T4te  dealers.    We  bsve  already  mentioiied  die  nofmrn  m 
U^u!^  which  the  manufacture  ef  checks  was  ^ngingjlj  iutrodtt- 

''-  ^  '  ced  i  and  indeed  after  l.idS  the  linen  manulictttiVy  in  HU 
fercnt  fonnsy  was  the  staple  oonunodi^  of  the  weit  ef 
Scotland*  FroBs  the  cheapness  <if  Irish  Uncnsy  and,  the 
increasipg  demand  for  cotton  good!^  this  bfaach  of  trade 
1mis  not  of  late  years  been  i^Lpon  the  incscMo  i  thoifgh  a 
considerable  quantity  of  linens,  lawns,  cambrics^  diaper^ 

Cotton  BM-checks,  &c.  are  stUl  manuftctured.    The  cotton  mannfso^ 

""'^'^^^''^  tttre,howeTer,tofetherwith<hevaripusartsdcpcsidentnpon 
it,  is  now  become  the  staple  of  the  west  of  Scotlan4,  and  is 
here  carried  on  to  a  greats  extent  than  in  any  town  in  Bri* 
tain,  except  Manchester.  ](n  order  to  carry  this  manofso. 
tnro  through  all  its  branches  cotton-mills,  bleachfieUs, 
nnd  printfiilds,  hnre  been  erfcted»  not  only  on  aU  thQ 
streams  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  eren  in  situations  meio 
fcasotf  i  and  such  is  its  prosperous  sttt^  that  though  die 
number  of  spinning  mills  has  of  Iste  greatly  incrtased,  th^ 
ore  stiU  unable  to  supply  Uie  necessary  quantity  of  yam 
^hich  the  trade  requires ;  so  that  daily  that  article,  to  a 
considershle  amount,  is  brought  from  Eogland*  Neither 
is  this  trade  confined  tt>  the  workmen  in  the  eity :  the 
manufscturers  of  Glasgow  employ  sever?)  tbovsand  wea- 
Ters  who  live  in  the  district  of  the  country  around  it,  sn4 
even  to  the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles* 

By  n  computation  which  was  made  in  the  year  1791a 
it  was  thought  there  were  upwards  of  15,000  looms  em- 
ployed  in  this  branch  ;  that  each  loom  gave  employment 
to  nine  persons  at  an  average,  in  the  various  stages  of  th^ 
manufacture,  induding  women  and  children;  in  all  135,000 
persons  j  and  that  each  loom  at  an  average  produced  goods 
to  the  value  of  L*  100  fer  oMMum^  making  in  whole  the 
aum  of  Ik  1,500,000  Sterling.  Since  dien  the  increair 
has  bocn  very  great  i  but  to  what  extent  it  is  at  present 
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tamed,  it  it  imposubk  to  determme  with  an  j  degree  of  Gammaice 
piedsifm,  for  want  of  sufficient  data.  This  manufacture  hctmtM, 
ta  Mt  only  important  of  itself^  but  is  productive  of  work ' 
to  flMBj  tlioosabds  of  bleachers^  tambourersy  calico-print- 
tn^  Aec«:  manj  of  whotn  being  women  and  children, 
whose  woik  was  formerly  unproductive^  renders  it  of  still 
UMit  general  importance.  Indeed,  among  the  arts  de^prinMd 
peHdMit  upon  this  manufacture,  that  of  printmg  upon^*^^ 
dolii  may  be  t«ckoned  one  of  the  chief.  It  was  introdUi* 
ced  about  the  year  1742,  by  a  company  of  merchants  ift 
the  city,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Mr  Ingram.  Their 
fdntfieU  was  situated  at  PoUodLshawsI  For  a  consider 
labk  time  the  business  was  carried  on  with  every  disad* 
vantage  i  the  principal  parts  of  die  process  having  been 
iearued  at  £ilerent  times,  and  with  difficulty,  from  the 
London  printers.  At  length  these  obstacles  to  its  success 
Were  overcome.  The  original  purpose  of  this  work  was 
to  fkrmsh  printed  handkerchiefs,  &c«  for  the  Englisli 
iMUfket,  through  the  channel  of  a  class  of  men  whose  bo^ 
ttnets  was  the  baying  of  Scottish  goods^  and' selling  theni 
ia  England ;  and  above  all,  the  supplying  of  our  stores  in 
Virgiliia,  Maryland,  and  the  West  Indies.  In  a  short 
tfmc  the  different  processes  of  this  manufacture  became 
itiore  generally  known.  Another  company  was  formed  ^ 
at  the  bead  of  which  was  the  late  Mr  William  Stirling. 
They  erected  a  work  upon  the  banks  of  the  Kelvin,  at  a 
place  called  Dalsholm,  and  began  the  printing  of  hand* 
kcrdiiefs  with  success.  The  printing  of  cloth  for  fumi- 
tare,  &jp.  was  begun  about  the  year  1711.  In  a  few  years 
this  company,  from  the  high  price  of  labour  at  the  situa- 
tion they  first  had  fixed  upon,  removed  their  works  to  the 
banks  of  the  Leven,  where  they  still  continue,  and  where 
imany  others  are  now  also  situated.  Previous  to  the  year 
mo^  the  priotiag  of  the  figures  upon  the  dalh  had  beea 
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•2««cree  ^onc  by  wooden  blocks.  At  that  period  coppeirplaiet 
frctnrei.  were  introduced,  first  at  Pollockahaws,  and  thereaftef  at  a 
'  printfield  at  Carmilci  where  the  paste  was  inrented  and 
brought  to  perfectioni  which  puts  it  in  the  power  of  the 
artist  to  print  with  the  same  plate  which  prints  the  red 
and  black  pattern  on  the  white  ground  in  the  oomrnoa 
waj;  to  receive  it^  and  print  the  flower  of  pattern  white^ 
CO  the  I'ed  and  black  ground^,  the  cjlindtr  press,  and 
aeveral  other  improrements  upon  this  manufacture,  were 
also  invented  and  carried  into  practice  here.  This  branch 
fs  now  c^ffried  on  to  such  an  extent^  that  it  emplojrs  uf» 
wards  of  thirtj  printfields  belonging  to  the  merchants  or 
manufacturers  of  this  citj^  or  with  which  thej  are  in  one 
way  or  other  connected. 

JLm^Duw  Amonir  other  contrivances,  that  of  Lord  Dundonald 
for  producing,  from  a  substance  which  is  found  in  our 
own  country,  a  substitute  for  gum-senegal  deserves  no- 
tice. This  gum,  or  other  foreign  gums,  are  requisite 
for  printing  fine  goods.  The  settlement  of  Senegambia 
belongs  te  the  French,  and  gives  them  a  monopoly  of 
gum-senegal.  During  the  late  war  it  rose  from  L.150 
to  Lao  0  per  ton.  Lord  Dundonald's  substitute  is  said 
to  be  prepared  at  one-sixth  of  the  price  of  that  article 
even  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  produced  from  the  plant  call* 
ed  in  botany  lichen^  or  the  moss  that  grows  on  trees  or 
hedges  planted  in  an  ungenial  soil.  It  is  to  be  obtained 
in  considerable  quantities  in  this  country,  and  in  still 
greater  abundance  in  the  severe  climates  of  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, and  the  northern  parts  of  America.  The  first  pro- 
cess in  preparing  gum  from  the  lichen  is  to  free  it  of  the 
outer  skin  of  the  plant  and  the  resinous  matter.  This  if 
done  by  scalding  the  lichen  two  or  three  times  with  boil* 
ing  water,  allowing  it  to  remain  so  long  in  the  water,  as 
by  absorbing  it  to  swell.  In  doing  this  the  skin  cracky 
aud  comes  off  along  with  the  ^eatest  part  of  the  reaincas 
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ilter.  Or  it  may  be  freed  from  them  by  gently  boiling  Coamatc 
le  lichen  for  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes;  then  wash-  hatkim 
ig  it  in  cold  water,  laying  it  afterwards  upon  a  stone  or 
cidL  floor,  where  it  should  lie  for  ten  or  twelve  hours^ 
r  perhaps  more.  The  reason  for  this  isy  that  the  expo« 
ire  for  diat  time  to  air  greatly  facilitates  the  subsequent 
Ktraction  of  the  gum. 

The  scalded  lichen^u  then  to  be  put  into  a  copper  bc»l« 
t  with  a  due  proportion  of  water  (say  three  Scots  pints^ 
r  two  wine  gallons)  to  every  pound  of  lichen,  and  boiled 
onDg  four  or  five  hours,  adding  about  half  an  ounce  or 
me-fburths  of  an  ounce  of  soda  or  pearl*ashes  for  every 
onnd  of  lichen,  or,  instead  of  these  salts,  about  half  ao 
Inglish  pint  of  Volatile  alkali.    The  boiling  should  be 
OQtinued  until  the  liquor  acquires  a  conrideraUe  degree 
f  gammy  consistence.     It  is  then  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
oiler,  allowed  to  draiil  or  drip  through  a  wire  or  hair 
bill  or  scarce  j  the  residuum  to  be  put  info  a  haircloth 
mg  or  bags,  and  to  be  squeezed  in  a  press  siaular  to  that 
rhich  is  used  by  the  melters  or  rinders  of  tallow.     The 
rst  bculing  does  not  extract  the  whole  of  the  gum.     The 
ichen  should  be  boiled  a  second  and  even  a  third  time  ; 
epeating  the  process  as  above  described ;  diminishing  at 
ach  process  the  quantity  of  water  and  the  quantity  of  a]« 
Lili,  which  a  little  experience  will  soon  point  out.   When 
hree  boilings  are  employed,  the  gummy  extract  of  the 
ast  boiling  should  be  kept  for  the  first  boiling  of  a  fresh 
MUch  of  lichen.     The  extract  proceeding  from  the  first 
lod  second  boilings  should  be  mixed  together,  and  evapo* 
led  to  the  consistence  necessary  for  block  or  press  print- 
ing. The  evaporating  vessels  should  be  of  tin  or  thin  lead, 
placed  over  a  range  of  stoves,  and  moderately  heated  by 
Ere  or  the  steam  of  water.     It  has  been  neglected  to  stat^ 
\bat  before  evapcM^tisg  the  gomiDy  extract  to  ttie  oooaist- 
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fsiee  nece9S9ty,  k  should  be  kept  ten  of  twelve  faom^,  to  it 
to  allow  the  sediment  or  dregs  to  subside.  The  desrliqnor 
may  either  be  drawn  off  by  a  syphon,  or  the  dregs  maj  be 
drawn  off  by  a  cock  at  the  bottotn  of  the  woodeo  vessel ) 
"die  bottom  of  which  should  be  made  sloping^  higher  it 
Ae  back  than  the  fore  part,  in  order  that  the  dregs  teajr 
nm  more  completely  off.  The  proportion  of  gammy 
matter  remaining  in  the  dregs  may  be  got  off  by  miting 
Ihem  with  a  due  proportion  of  boiling  water,  allowfag 
flte  liquor  to  clear,  and  proceeding  as  above  directed;  em- 
floying  this  weak  solution  for  bmling  the  next  bitch  of 
lichen.  When  gum  from  the  lichen  is  to  be  employed 
ibr  making  ink,  manufacturing  and  staining  paper,  and 
fcr  stifiening  silks,  crapes,  and  gauzes,  it  should  be.extnet* 
«d  from  the  lichen  without  employing  any  alkaline  sahs, 
continuing  the  digestion,  or  boiling  longer  and  with  a  me* 
derate  degree  of  heat ;  in  which  case  the  gumn^'eztraet 
will  be  nearly  colourless.  When  volatile  aHcali  is  used, 
tfie  boiler  must  be  of  iron,  because  volatile  alkali  aets 
upon  copper. 

The  art  of  bleaching  has  here  been  carried  to  great 
perfection ;  so  that  goods,  particularly  cotton  goods,  which 
are  easier  whitened  than  linen,  are  prepared  for  the  msr« 
ket  in  an  eiLtremely  short  time.  The  process  of  bleach- 
ing by  the  oxygenated  muriate  of  lime  was  here  first 
brought  to  perfection  by  Mr  Tennent ;  and  as  his  patent 
was  annulled,  the  public  have  obtained  the  unrestrained  use 
of  that  branch  of  art.  The  mode  of  bleaching  cotton,  by 
means  of  steam  loaded  with  alkaline  vapour  being  thrown 
into  the  vessels  containing  the  goods,  is  also  here  success* 
fully  practised  ;  and,  in  short,  there  is  no  art  connected 
with  practical  chemistry  known  in  the  European  world 
which  IS  not  here  used  in  its  highest  perfection.  Otfr 
neighbours  the  French  philosophers,  who  contrireto'tyi- 
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jfOBT  fhe  &At{  inasters  of  that  branch  bf  iikilmte^  )}j  nitaait  Commcr^ 
ii  ingenious  speculations  or  general  theories,  are  in  a  state  htumt^ 
jo^  the  moat  gross  ignoranee  relatire  to  the  most  important  ^ 
£ict8  connected  with  the  tninute  details  of  printing  and  djt- 
ing^  and  other  practical  branches  of  that  scif  ncei  when  com* 
{Mured  with  the  artists  here.  In  subserviencj  to  the  art  o( 
bleaching  bj  the  biygenated  muriate  of  lime,  considerable 
Quantities  of  oil  of  vitriol  are  here  manufactured.  Ircfti 
liquor  is  prepared  fb^  printing.  The  dyeing  of  turkej 
ltd  is  carried  on  in  several  houses^  and  the  colours  ate 
icooohte^  equal  in  beauty  and  solidity  with  those  from 
the  East.  The  art  was  borrowed  by  the  French  from 
die  inhabitants  of  the  Levant.  It  was  first  introduced 
itare  by  &fr  George  M^ntosh,  m  llSS,  by  the  aid  of  a 
dyer  from  Rouen;  Mr  Papillon  ;  and  th^  process  was  soon 
brought  to  the  highest  perfection,  llie  same  gentleman 
nmofiMrtures  a  substitute  for  stigat  6^  kad,  which  is  used 
in  dyeing  and  printing.  The  cudbear  manufacture  is  alsoCttdkM> 
tarried  to  in  the  vidfiity  by  a  company,  of  which  thc^* 
tame  gentleman  is  a  partner.  It  is  a  manufacmire  of  a 
ift-^itai  used  for  woollen  and  silk :  it  is  prepared  hy 
beans  of  urine  from  a  species  of  lichen  or  moss'  found 
teon  rude  rocks.  It  was  first  rendered  practicable  ih 
ftis  country  by  Dr  Cuthbert  Gordon,  who  erected  a  ma* 
im&cture  of  it  in  Leith,  where  however  it  proved  UnsUjc-^ 
ceaaful.  After  its  establishment  at  Glasgow^  where  every 
tommertial  undertaking  ii  pushed  with  greater  vigour^ 
toosiderable  improvements  were  made  in  it,  and  it  conti- 
mied  to  flourish.  Glass^  soap,*  candled,  ale/  and  porter^ 
art  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Glasgow^ 
An  mechanical  instruments  necessary  towards  carrying 
ttto  effect  the  enterprises  of  merchants  and  manufacturerti 
ire  here  prepared  with  the  utmost  slulL    MiUt  ttVE^itf 
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Commerce  for  spinning  cotton  and  flax  ;  cast  iron  goods  of  all  figures 
iictuiefl.  and  dimensions  are  formed  with  the  utmost  sharpness  of 
^jZ]J^jjj^  figure.  It  was  here,  that  is,  in  the  west  of  Scotland 
which  we  consider  as  one  great  commercial  district^  of 
which  Cbsgow  is  the  cajuul,  that  the  use  of  the  fly* 
4huttfe  In  weaving  was  first  brought  to  perfection ;  an  in* 
strument  of  the  utmost  Importance,  on  account  of  the  &- 
cilitj  with  which  the  art  can  be  acquired'— a  ctrcumstance 
tfiat,  after  the  misfortunes  attending  the  conunencemenlf 
of  a  war,  and  wtien  the  ordinary  wdtfVers  have  £Mmd  it  ne- 
cessary to  go  oS*  in  thousands,  enables  manufacturers,  npou 
obtaining  new  prospects  of  profile  speedily  to  resume  their 
operations,  by  calling  into  their  service  men  original^  e- 
^ucated  to  otfier  empfoyments.  Here  likewfse  vras  in- 
vented the  weaving  machihe,  whereby  a  water-mill,  ot 
a  steam-engine  is  enabled  to  work  a  multitude  of  looifis ; 
.  that  is,,  tor  supply  the  place  and  the  dexterity  of  a  great 
ntrfnber  of  weavers* 
Mnting  The  nnportant  art  of  printing  books  has  been  ctrried'to' 
^**^  wonderful  perfection  in  this  city^  together  wFth  the  art  of 
type-founding  connected  with  iti.  It  was  introduced  into 
Glasgow  for  the  first  time  in  1638  by  George  Aitderson, 
who  afterwards  settled  in  Edinburgh.  In  the  year  1661 
Robtrt  Saunders  appears  to  have  undertaken  the  same  em- 
ployment of  a  printer,  and  by  him  it  was  carried  on  till 
the  year  1130.  Thereafter  Robert  Crie  began  to  print 
in  a  very  neat  manner ;  but  the  art  was  afterwards  brought 
to  its  highest  perfection  by  the  printers  to  the  university, 
Robert  and  Alexander  Foulis,  whose  editions  of  the  classics 
are  admired  through  all  Europe.  In  short,  there  are  few 
arts  necessary  to  the  safety,  subsistence,  or  accommoda- 
tion of  mankind,  which  are  not  here  carried  on  in  a  less 
or  greater  degree.  The  consequence  of  the  practice  of 
these  numerous  arts  is,  that  the  vicinity  of  this  city  is  stilf 


hipidlj  increasing  in  population  and  wealth.    The  coun-^^^tj^ 
trj  around  it  is  enriched  and  adorned,  while  new  streets 
ire  anntiallj  opened,  in  which  splendid  mansions  begid  toi 
be  erected* 

iHJPtJLAtldN. 

It  is  ^flScuIt  to  ascertain  correctly  the  population  tt 
ibis  city  at  a  remote  period.  Conjectures  upon  the  sub- 
jecty  from  lists  of  baptisnis  and  funerals^  are  frequently  at*' 
ttopted  td  be'  ndade  by  political  writers  ;  but  the&e  are  al<< 
ways  subject  to  Considerable  uncertainty,  bec^itse  whea 
any  city  or  district  is  prosperous,  and  its  common  people 
#ell  fed  and  clothed^  the  births  are  always  fe\^er  in  pro- 
portion to  the  existing  population  th&h  among  a  poor  and 
ihiserable  people,  a  great  proportion  of  whose  children 
fie  in  infancy  and  youth,  in  cbnsequence  of  defective  sub^ 
sistenCe  and  accommoditioft.  lists  of  funerals,  when  com- 
pared with  lists  of  births,  with  regard  to  cides,  afford 
alio  an  iiliperfeCt  principle  of  calculation,  on  accoont  of 
the  fluctuation  which  occurs  among  their  members,  as  the 
[lopulation  of  cities  is  usually  in  a  greit  degree  Supported 
md  increased  by  emigration  from  the  surrounding  country* 
In  the  year  1609  a  register  of  baptisms  was  begim  id 
Glasgow,  which  has  smce  been  carried  down  to  the  present 
day.  In  taking  a  vietv  of  that  register  for  the  first  Seven 
years,  the  medium  number  of  children  registered  is  294  ^ 
which,  multiplied  by  26,  the  number  usually  allowed  as 
that  which  comes  nearest  the  trtth  in  ascertaining  the  po- 
pnlatioii  of  a  place,  makes  the  number  of  souls  in  Glasgow 
1644.  In  the  year  1712  the  number  of  inhabited  hoi:isest!rt>grfn^^ 
were  3405  ;  which,  at  4"  to  a  family,  makes  the  number'^"  ***' 
of  inhabitants  15,322.  Jn  the  year  1755,  when  Dr  Web- 
iter  obtatnod  from  the  defgy  an  enumcMion  of  tb»^fit# 
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Popubtiop.  rIshcSy  the  number  then  reported  to  be  in  Clasgow  h  sta<» 
ted  at  23y346 ;  that  is,  not  including  the  baronj  parish* 
The  statement  of  the  county  and  citj^  as  published  bj 
government,  in  consequence  of  the  returns  made  in  1801 
under  the  population  act,  has  been  given  in  the  Popnia* 
tton  Table  of  the  county  of  Lanark. 

From  that  table  the  whole  population  of  Glasgow 
and  its  suburbs,  that  is,  including  the  whole  Baronj  pa* 
fishy  but  excluding  the  Gorbals,  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Clyde,  amounted  in  I75i^  td  27,451 ;  in  1791, 
to  58>401  ;  and  in  1801,.  to  77,385.  Addmg  the  village 
of  Gorbals,  amounting  to  3896,  the  whcde  poj^ation  of 
the  city/  and  of  all  the  villages  and  territory  that  can  be 
considered  as  in  any  degree  connected  with  it,,  aniountcd 
by  the  returns,- as  reported  under  the  popolatton  act,  to 
81,281 ;  forming  an  almost  incredible  augmentation  of 
nearly  19,000  people  in  ten  years,  which  supposes  this 
otty  and  its  vicinity  to  be  increasing  at  the  rate  of  almost 
2000  persons  annually.  When  it  is  considered^  that  da« 
ring  the  years  1793  and  1794,  upwards  of  10,000  men, 
that  is,  more  than  one-half  of  the  people  of  perfect  age, 
enlisted  as  soldiers,  the  influx  of  population,  or  the  rapi« 
dity  of  propagation  in  this  place,- must  be  truly  great,  and 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  wonderful  accounts  transmitted  to 
us  of  the  augmentation  of  mankind  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 
More  iccu-  Notwithstanding  the  train  of  prosperity,  and  the  grcaf 
^^^"""•" extent  of  population  which  the  returns  made  to  govem- 
mfent  under  the  statute  alluded  to,  represented  as  existing 
in  Glasgow  ;  yet  the  patriotic  citizens  were  dissatified,: 
probably  because  it  represented  their  town  as  inferior  to 
the  capital  of  Scotland.  They  set  on  foot  therefore  a  new 
enumerJ^tion,  the  result  of  which  we  shall  state  from  Den- 
holm's  History  of  Glasgow.  That  it  may  be  rightly  un- 
derstood, it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  by  the  act  esta« 
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tllshiag  the  police,  the  dtj  and  subuAs  are  dmdeid  intD^<>H«tM"> 
the  following  wards : 

1.  The  north  side  of  Trongate  Street  from  die  Cross  toDi^ritioo  of 
Candleriggt  Street,  the  east  side  of  the  street  from  Tton^^  t3L» 
gate  Street  to  Bell  Street,  the  south  side  of  the  street  ^om^ 
Ciadleriggs  Street  to  High  Street,  and  the  west  side  of 
that  street  from  the  Cross  to  Bell  Street,  with  all  the 
intermediate  streets,  lanes,  ,and  buildings. 

2.  The  west  side  of  High  Street  from  Bell  Street  to 

Cfammar  School  Wynd,  the  north  side  of  Bell  Street 

from  High  Street  to  Cs^Mileriggs  Strre^  the  north  side  of 

Grammar  School  Wynd  and  of  Canon  Street  from  High 

Street  to  Candleriggs  Street,  and  the  east  side  of  that  street 

from  Canon  Street  to  Bell  Street,  with  all  the  interme* 
••  *  •  •  • 

diate  streets. 

S.  The  west  side  of  High  Street  fretm  Grammar  School 
Wynd  to  George  Street,  the  north  side  of  Grammar 
School  Wjnd  and  of  Canon  Street,  and  of  Ingram  Street 
from  High  Street  to  John  Street,  and  the  east  side  of  that 
street  frt>m  George  $treet  to  Ingram  Street,  with  the  in- 
termediate streets. 

4.  The  west  side  of  High  Street  from  George  Street  to 
Rottenrow  Street,  the  north  side  of  George  Street  and 
Cochran  Street  from  High  Street  to  John  Street,  the  south 
side  of  ilottenrow  Street  from  High  Street  to  John  Stree^ 
aoid  the  east  side  of  that  street  from  Rottenrow  Street  to 
George  Street,  with  the  intermediate  street?. 

5*  The  north  side  of  Trongate  Street  from  Candleriggs 
Street  to  Glassford  Street,  the  west  side  of  Candleriggs 
Street  from  Trongate  Stireet  to  Ingram  Street,  the  south 
sidjB  of  the  street  from  Candleriggs  Street  to  Glassford 
Str^eety  and  the  east  side  of  that  street  from  Ingram  Street 
to  Trongate  Street,  with  all  the  streets,  &c. 

p.  The  noff^  aide  of  A^j^le  Street  from  dwSoxi 
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Popii)atioii.  Street  to  Queen  Street,  the  west  side  of  GItssford  'Stretf 
from  Argyle  Street  to  Ingrain  Street,  the  south  »de  of 
that  street  jfrom  Glassford  Street  to  Queen  Street,  and  tl)^ 
east  side  of  that  street  from  Ingram  Stree^  to  Argjle  Street, 
V^ith  all  the  intermediate  strpets,  8^c. 

7»  The  north  side  of  Ingram  Street  from  John  Street 
to  Queen  Street,  the  west  side  of  John  Street  from  Ingram 
Street  to  Rottenrow  Street  or  Lane,  the  south  side  of  that 
lane  from  John  Street  to  the  road  to  Cowcaddens,  an4 
the  east  side  of  Queen  Street  and  of  the  said  road  to  Cow- 
caddens from  Ingram  Street  to  tl^t  s^id  ^ne,  with  all  the 
intermediate  streets. 

8.  The  poith  ^de  of  Argyle  Street  froni  Queeq  Street 
|o  the  boundary  of  the  Royalty  in  that  direction,  and  the 
west  side  of  Qj^een  Street  and  af  the  road  to  Cowcad* 
dens  froin  Argyle  Street  to  the  bridge  on  tl^at  road  ovcf 
St  Enoch's  Qurn,  yrith  all  the  streets,  &c.  within  the  Roy- 
^ty  to  the  north  and  west  of  these  lines,  and  also  those  parts 
of  the  Royalty  situated  to  the  west  of  the  road  from  ihc 
aforesaid  bridge  to  Port  Dundas  on  the  Canal,  and  to  the 
west  and  south-west  pf  the  panal. 

9.  The  north  side  of  Trongate  Street  from  the  Cross  tQ 
King  Street,  the  west  side  of  Saltmarket  Street  from  the 
Cross  to  Prince's  Street,  the  north  side  of  that  street  from 
Saltmarket  Street  to  King  Street,  and  the  east  side  of  that 
street  from  Trongate  Street  to  Prince's  Street,  with  all 
the  intermediate  lanes. 

10.  The  west  side  of  Saltmarket  Street  from  Prince's 
Street  to  the  Green  Dyke,  the  south  side  of  Prince's. 
jBlrect  from  Saltmarket  Street  to  King  Street,  and  the  east 
side  of  that  street  and  of  the  Slaughterhouse  Lane,  from 
Prince's  Street  to  the  Green  Dyke,  with  all  the  interme- 
diate lanes. 

•   ■. 

}\.  The  south  side  of  Trongate  Street  from  King  Str^ 
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to  "New  Wjnd,  the  west  side  of  King  Street  and  Slaugh- Populatko, 
ferhouse  Lane  from  Trongate  Street  to  the  Green  Djke, 
mod  the  east  side  of  the  New  Wynd  from  Tronguic  Street 
to  Bridgegate  Street,  with  all  the  intermediate  lanes,  8cc. 
and  also  the  south  side  of  Bridgegate  Street  from  Slaugh- 
terhouse Lane  to  the  Old  Bridge  over  the  river  Clyde,  and 
all  the  lanes  and  buildings  betwixt  that  part  of  the  Bridget- 
gate  Street  and  the  river. 

12.  The  south  side  of  Trongate  Street  from  New 
Wynd  to  Old  Wynd,  the  west  side  of  the  New  Wynd 
Irom  Trongate  Street  to  Bridgegate  Street,  the  north  side 
of  that  street  from  New  Wynd  to  Old  Wynd,  and  the 
east  side  of  Old  Wynd  from  Trongate  Street  to  Bridge- 
gate  Street,  with  all  the  intermediate  lanes. 

13.  The  north  side  of  Trongate  Street  from  Old  Wynd 
to  Stockwell  Street,  the  west  side  of  Old  Wynd  from 
Trongate  Street  to  Bridgegate  Stfeet^  and  the  east  side  of 
Stockwell  Street  from  Trongate  to  Bridgega^te  Street,  and 
the  north  side  of  that  street  from  Stockwell  Street  to  Old 
Wynd,  with  all  the  intermediate  lanes. 

14-  The  north  side  of  Argyle  Street  from  Stockwell 
Street  to  Maxwell  Street,  the  west  side  of  Stockwell  Street 
from  Argyle  Street  to  Clyde  Street,  the  north  side  of  that 
street  from  Stockwell  Street  to  the  line  of  Maxwell  Street, 
and  the  east  side  of  that  street  from  Argyle  Street  south- 
wards, and  of  a  line  continued  in  the  same  direction  to 
Clyde  Street,  with  all  the  intermediate  streets. 

15.  The  south  side  of  Argyle  Street  and  of  the  Ander- 
stOQ  road  from  Maxwell  Street  to  the  boundary  of  the 
Royalty,  the  west  of  Maxwell  Street  from  Argyle  Street 
southward,  and  of  a  line  continued  id  the  same  direction 
to  Clyde  Street,  vrith  all  the  streets,  &c.  within  the  Roy- 
sdty  situated  to  the  south  and  west  of  these  two  lines. 

J16»  The  east  side  of  Saltmarket  Street  from  the  Cross 


?>ppiil»w  to  St  Andrew  Stireet,  the  nof th  side  of  thst  stfcet  to  4t^ 
Burn,  and  the  soiith  side  of  Gallowgate  Street  from  the 
Cross  to  the  9am,  with  all  the  lanes^  &c.  situated  be« 
twixt  these  lines  and  the  Bivn- 

IT.  All  sides  of  St  Andrew  Square,  with  the  iaoes, 
iSiLC,  betwixt  that  sqpare  and  the  Green  Djke,  the  somfh 
aide  qf  St  Andrew  Street,  and  the  east  side  of  Saltmar- 
ket  Street  from  St  Andrew  Street  to  the  Green  Djke, 
with  all  the  intermediate  laiv^« 

IS.  The  south  side  of  Gallo.wgs^te  $tr^  ^qpi  tj^e  f^tm 
to  St  Mango's  Lane,  both  sides  of  Charlotte  Street,  and 
all  the  other  lanes,  ^.  betwixt  the  Bum  and  the  rtonnds 
belonging  to  St  Andrew  Square  on  the  west  and  ^  Man* 
go's  Lane  on  the  east. 

19.  T^e  njordi  side.of  Qallowgate  ^tre^.from  the  Ciposs 
to  SpouttQouth.I^e,  the  west  side  of  that  lane  to  the  fool 
of  the  Old  Vcnnel,  the  east  side  of  High  Strpet  frt>m  ^ 
Cross  to  ^e  head  of  Old  VenaeL  and  the  south  side  of* 
fhat  vennel  till  it  join  §poatmoutb  Lane,  with  all  the  in* 
termediate  lanes. 

20.  The  east  side  of  Spoutnaouth  Lane  fr<^  Gallow* 
gate  Street  to  the  College  grounds  and  the  north  side  of 
Gallowgate  Street  from  that  lane  to  the  new  road  from 
Gallowgate  Street  to  Drjgate  jBridge,  with  all  the  streets, 
^.  to  the  north  of  that  part  of  Gallowgate  Street,  and 
betwixt  that  street  and  the  College  grounds. 

21*  The  north  side  of  Old  Vennel,  the  east  side  of  High 
Street  from  that  vennel  to  Duke  Street,  and  the  south  ude 
of  Duke  Street  from  High  Street  to  the  Bum,  with  all. the 
intermediate  It^ies,  gcc.  within  the  Royalty,  to  the  east  of 
the  Bum,  and  to  the  north  of  the  College  grounds,  inclu* 
ding  the  parts  about  Drjgate  Bridge,  Lady  Well,  an4 
both  sides  of  the  road  towards  Cantyre«  ei^ward  to  .tl^ 
boundary  of  the  Royalty^ 
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M.  The  north  side  of  Duke  Street  from  High  Street  to  Pbpahtioik 
the  Bum.  the  east  side  of  Hieh  Street  from  Duke  Street 
to  Drygate  Street,  mxd  also  the  east  si^  of  ^rk  Street  to 
Castk  Streety.^nd  of  Castle  .St;;eet  aq4  pf  jEJiowgtte,  and 
the  road  toJI^;iburgh  by  Kirji4ntillochy  to  t^e  boundarj 
of  the  Rojahjr^in  that  direction,  and  tf^  west  side  of  the 
^urn  ^m  Duke  Stre^^t  northwards,  ."^ith  ^1  the  inter- 
mediate 8t];^ts,  Sec.  apd  whole  Ro^raltv  situated  to  the 
ftorth  thereof  f^d  to  the  east  of^the  said  .road. 

23.  The  ji[est  side  of  Kirk.Street  from  Rottenrow  Street 
northward,  anfl  of  Castle  Stre.^t  and  ji^wgatie,  and  the 
foad  to  £di^b^rgh  ,hj  jSarkintilloch^  to  the.l^undarj  of 
the  Rojalty  in , that  direction ;  the  north  side  ^of  Rotten* 
row  Street  and  the  .laj^e  (^oi^tinued  bo^xpL  it  westward  to 
die  Cowcaddois  road,  ^d  d^  .^t  side  sd  th^tT9&d  north- 
|vard,  and  ff  .fj^e  rpafl  to  Port  jbundap 'on  th.e^Canal,  to 
flie  bounda^  (^^the  Kqj^tj  }n  j^at  iu;(^onf  wjth  all  the 
aHermediatyc  J^nes,  ^,  and  ^e  whole  JCoTalty.to  the  west 
iat  the  said  Ki^kintjjloch  road  and  the  ^orth^Mst  of  the 
snd  Canal. 

24*  Theje^t.side  of  St  Mupgp's  L^f  the  south  side  of 
the  Gallowg^  Street, firom  tibat.lane  tp^opppsiie  the  said 
Md  from  that^treet  toPr7gate^ridge,.and  bo^h  sides  o( 
pallowgate  J&^eet  \  fyom  tb^^ce  to  ,  Qanils^iue,  or  the 
Doondarj  pf  .the  l^ojraltj  ^  that  ^ii^ctiop,  ^including 
Craignesto^  ^|nd  ^  .othor  l^eets^  i^c.  a4ji|^  and 
within  the  ^.oyaltj. 

The  result  of  the  ieeorate  enumeration  vobich  was  made 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  in  1^02  will  appear  from 
fMt  following  Tables : 
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^P^^f^  meradops ;  tnd  it  is  perhaps  improper  tf  compare  the  it« 
*^  '  ^  suit  of  a  minute  iqvestigistiott  of  the  popnlatioo  of  one  citf 
"with  a  very  negligent  inquiry  in  another.  As  the  same 
de&cts  would  naturally  attend  .the  investigation  made  la 
dificrent  places  under  thp  populaticn  act^  It  is  perhaps  the 
best  authority  ibr  asce^lgining,  not  perhaps  the  precise 
populs^tipn  of  fmj  one  jeity,  but  its  relaUve  m^ignitnd^ 
when  compared  with  others. 

From  comparing  the  .bilk  of  morti^litj  of  the  dtr  of 
Glasgow  withj(h<6  jpopyd^tion*  it  appears  that  at  an  ave- 
rage 178  die  every  months  or  444-  every  week.  Tbe 
number  of  females  exceeds  that  of  malea  to  the  extent  of 
7389y  in  conse/juence  undoubtedly  of  the  emigration  of 
the  9iqi,  and  tl^eir  going;  tp  recruit  the  ai^y  pid  navT, 

HISTORY. 

The  history  of  Qlasgow^  excepting  so  jEggr  as  relates  tQ 
tfie  recent  progress  of  its  commercial  prosperity,  forinerly 
noticed,  contains  little  that  is  interesting.  Being  a  pro- 
vincial town,  known  only  in  ancient  times  as  the  residence 
of  eccl^esiastics,  it  was  tbe  scene  of  few  remarkable  events* 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  fortified ;  and  in  the 
turbulent  but  supierstitions  tinies  which  preceded  the  re- 
formation from  poper jj^  a^  the  only  wealthy  inhabitants 
were  in  all  probability  the  clergy,  (hey  would  derive  more 
protection  frozn  the  reverence  paid  to  their  character  than 
firom  walls  and  bulwarks.  Glasgow  being  the  second  eCf 
dcsiastical  jurisdiction  i^  Scotland^  its  bishops  often  act- 
ed a  conspicuous  part  in  the  genersd  history  of  the  coun* 
||ishop  ^.  During  the  dispute  bety^een  Bruce  p^  Baliol,  an^ 
*  afterwards  between  Bruce  and  the  English  mpnarchs,  wc 
find  Wishart  Bishop  of  Glasgow  mentioned,  in .  1291,  a^ 
ope  dF  the  four  regents  of  the  kingdpni  of  Scotland.    Th^ 
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ikig  three  were  Fraser  Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  John  Bimff  . 
n  of  Badenoch,  and  James  the  steward  of  Scotland. 
Edward  the  First  had  overrun  Scotland,  Wishart* 
p  of  Glasgow  joined  Wallace  in  lus  attempt  to  re* 
he  independence  of  the  kingdom ;  hvit  when  affiurs 
mb  took  an  unfavourable  tun,  he  negodated  a 
with  the  English,  in  which  he  included  Wallace 
is  associates ;  but  they  refused  to  fulfil  this  treaty. 
nrt,  along  with  Sir  William  Douglas,  who  had  con- 
l  in  it,  behaved  with  more  honour  than  is  generally 
found  in  the  transactions  of  those  loose  times.  Find- 
lemselves  unable  to  perform  what  they  had  coye- 
1,  they  voluntarily  surrendered  themselves  prison- 
i  the  English.  Wallace  ascribed  the  conduct  of 
irt  to  traiterous  pusillanimity.  In  die  first  heat  of 
nient  he  flew  to  the  bishop's  house,  pillaged  his  ef- 
and  led  his  family  captive.  It  is  remarkable  ^at 
ians  mention  the  bishop's  sons,  called  his  9Uphiws 
'  etiam  episcopi^  nepotum  nomine  nuncufatos.')  It  must, 
rer,  be  remarked,  that  King  Edward  ascribed  this 
tary  surrender  to  the  treachery  of  Wishart.  He  as- 
,  that  Wishart  repaired  to  the  castle  of  Rokesburgh 
pretence  of  yielding  himself  up,  but  with  the  con- 
l  purpose  of  forming  a  conspiracy  in  order  to  betray 
astle  to  the  Scots,  In  proof  of  this,  Edward  appealed 
I  intercepted  letters  of  Wishart.  He  accordingly  con- 
the  bishop  long  in  prison.  He  was  at  last,  however, 
^ed  into  favour  with  -the  king  of  England,  and  be- 
one  of  his  advisers  relative  to  Scottish  affairs. 
isgow  is  mentioned  by  the  Scottish  historians  as  the  Bottle  at 
of  one  of  the  exploits  of  the  celebrated  Wallace,  as-  ^*^^' 
by  hi^  uncle  Adam  Wallace  and  Boswell  Laird  of 
inleck.  A  body  of  1000  English  were  in  posses« 
i  the  town*    The  n^mbars  commanded  by  Wal« 
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Hiiteiy.  Lollards.   Among  the  number  were  fhree  Airshire  Isuidsy 

Adam  Reid  of  Barskimming,  George  Campbell  of  Cess- 

nock,  and  John  Campbell  of  Newmilns.     Thej  bokHy 

avowed  their  opinions,  and  it  was  judged!  prudent  at  that 

time  to  dismiss  them  with  an  admonition  to  repent  of  the 

errors  into  which  thej  had  fallen.    As  the  Scottish  dergj 

were  not  men  of  greater  moderation  than  their  brethren  ia 

other  Roman  Catholic  countries,  it  Seems  probable,  that 

their  conduct  on  the  occasion  atladed  to  resulted  from  the 

foixpidable  character  of  the  accused  parties. 

In  1524^  during  the  minority  of  Janies  the  Fifth,  the' 

queen  dowager  was  appointed  regent.    The  Earl  of  AJi* 

gus,  the  head  of  the  family  of  Douglas,  mafried  the  queen 

regent,  and  ]^laced  himself  at  the  head  of  aflUrs.     The 

Duke  of  Albany,  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  hi-' 

vmg  obtained!  assistance  from  France,  landed  in  Scotland  - 
*  •  ■ 

with  a  considerable  force.  Angus  astsembled  the  nobilitj 
of  his  party  at  Glasgow,  in  1524,  to  take  measures  to  re- 
8ist  any  change  in  the  state  of  affairs ;  but  either  from  di^ 
gust  against  the  ambition  of  Angus,  or  being  intimidated 
by  the  force  ready  to  act  against  them,  they  declined  ta- 
king arms,  and  the  Earl  of  Angus  left  the  kingdom. 
ArchblAop  Speedily  thereafter  Gavin  Dunbar,  archbishop  ofGlas- 
*^*'*^*  gow,  who  had  superintended  the  education  of  James  the 
Fifth,  was  in  1527  appointed  chancellor  of  the  kingdom; 
and  in  a  few  years  thereafter  he  was  made  one  of  the  lords 
of  the  regency,  during  a  journey  which  the  king  took 
to  France,  to  solemnize  his  marriage  with  a  princess  of 
that  country. 

During  the  minority  of  Queen  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
James  the  Fifth,  the  bishop's  castle  in  Glasgow,  then 
possessed  by  a  garrison  placed  there  by  the  Earl  of  Len- 
nox, was  besieged  during  ten  days  by  a  numerous  annj 
imder  the  Regent  Arran.     It  was  at  last  surrendered  up« 
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to  caftttulatioot  which  was  Tiokted^  and  the  whole  garriU  Hkcry.  ^ 
aoQ,  czoepting  two  men,  were  massacred,  in  1542.  Some 
time  tfaere^iter  the  Earl  of  Glencaim,  of  the  party  of 
Lcvio%  with  about  800  meO|  fought  a  battle  with  the  re« 
geni  upon  the  spot  where  the  barracks  now  stand }  about 
300  were  killed  in  all,  but  Gkncaim  was  beaten.  Aa 
the  citixens  of  Glasgow  were  of  the  party  of  Lennox,  and 
in  some  measure  his  vassals,  the  regent's  army  plundered 
the  town  of  every  thing  moveable.  The  very  doors  of 
houses  and  iron  bars  of  windows  were  carried  off.  In 
1550  the  Archbishop  Beaton,  as  formerly  mentioned,  was 
under  the  necessity  of  deserting  his  bishoprick,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  reformation.  Previous  to  that  period,  ef- 
forts had  been  made  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  to  stop 
the  progress  f  the  reformation  by  sanguinary  punish- 
ments, and,  in  particular,  Jerome  Russel,  a  greyfriar,  and 
John  Kennedy,  a  lad  of  eighteen  years  of  age  from  the 
counQr  of  Air,  had  been  burnt  on  account  of  the  crime  of 
heresy ;  but  as  the  clergy  refused  to  reform  their  own 
lives^  such  measures  only  rendered  them  more  odious,  and 
nsade  the  change  which  occurred  at  the  reformation  more 
violent. 

In  the  time  of  popery  a  variety  of  ecclesiastical  esta- Old  cede- 

blishments  existed  in  Glasgow,  of  which  scarcely  anyublith* 

trace  can  now  be  foimd.     In  particular,  the  Dominicans 

or  Blackfriars  were  brought  into  Scotland  early  in  the 

thirteenth  century  by  the  bishop  of  Glasgow.    For  some 

time  they  subsisted  merely  by  the  liberality  of  the  clergy 

and  people.     In  1270  a  convent  was  founded  for  them  by 

the  bishop's  chapter  4  it  stood  near  the  present  College 

Church,  and  a  lane  is  still  denominated  the  Blackfriars 

Wynd.     Their  property  was  given  by  the  crown  to  the 

university,  whii^h  at  present,  however,  in  right  of  the 

black&iars,  receives  only  some  feu*dttties.    The  grey- 

Vol.  III.  U 
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Hinory^  both  fiunine  and  pestilence  wasted  the  ceamij  ;  oatmeal 
sold  at  is.  Od.  ptr  peck,  a  sum  which  in  those  tiaies  cooU 
only  be  paid  in  consequence  of  extreme  scarcitj. 
Ofot  Ik.  In  1052  Glasgow  was  nearlj  ruined  by  fire ;  the  houses 
were  at  tliat  time  covered  with  thatch^  a  carcnmstance 
which  rendered  accidental  fire  extremely  dangerous ;  the 
houses  also  were  'generally  built  with  stone  and  turf,  and 
the  best  houses  were  those  which  had  wooden  fronts.  la 
Scodand,  at  present,  a  fire,  though  it  may  prove  twnons 
to  an  individual  whose  property  is  not  ensured^  is  never 
considered  as  a  pi:^hlic  calamity.  The  houses^  being  in 
general  covered  with  slate  and  built  of  stone,  resist  the 
impressions  of  fire,  and  a  conflagration  usually  terminates 
in  the  house  where  it  commenced.  In  fonner  times  it 
must  have  been  much  more  terrible.  In  the  fire  of  105f , 
both  sides  of  the  Saltmarket,  which  then  contained  the 
best  buildings  in  the  ci^,  were  totally  consumed^  tqge* 
ther  with  the  goods  and  furniture  of  the  inhabitants.  It 
afterwards  extended  to  the  Troogate,  Gallowgate,  and 
Bridgegate  Streets,  where  it  likewise  did  great  damage. 
After  continuing  eighteen  hours,  it  was  apparently  extin- 
guished i  but  in  a  few  days  thereafter  it  again  broke  oat 
in  the  Trongate,  and  burned  violently  for  four  hours. 
The  whole  inhabitants  were  so  tesrified,  that  not  only  thole 
whose  houses  were  destroyed,  but  the  other  citizens,  car« 
ried  their  furniture  to  the  fields,  where  they  lodged  during 
several  nights.  Upwards  of  1000  families  were  totally 
deprived  of  their  houses.  Colonels  Overtown  and  Black- 
more  represented  the  damage  in  a  letter  to  Oliver  Crom- 
well as  amounting  to  L.I 00,000  Sterling.  Cromwell  set 
on  foot  a  subscription  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 
SufTcrings  As  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  were  in  general  covenaot- 
rclroAtfon.  ^^^>  thcy  suffered  much  oppression  during  the  unhappy 
period  which  intervened  between  the  lestoration  andjhe 
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fevdlutioii.    Numbers  of  tfaem  were  at  ooe  period  hanged   Hiitory. 
IB  tbe  streets^  and  the  rest  menaced  with  a  like  punish. 
meut^  for  attending  the  sermons  of  presbjterian  preach* 
crs.    In  1077  the  citj  was  a  second  time  almost  ruined  Great  iixe. 
bj  fire ;  130  shops  and  houses  were  consumed,  and  nearlj 
1000  families  deprived  of  their  habitations.     Tbe  prison 
was  at  the  time  crowded  with  persons  confined  for  reli- 
gious opinions  ;  as  the  fire  threatened  to  reach  it,  the  ci- 
tizens fordbty  broke  open  the  doors,  and  set  them  at  H- 
berlj.     The  tyrannical,  or  rather  infatuated  goremment, 
persisting  in  its  absurd  determination  to  compel  the  inha- 
Utants  of  the  west  of  Scotland  to  renounce  presbjterianism, 
made  out  a  declaration  to  that  purpose,  and  ordered  the  inha« 
Utants  of  these  districts  to  subscribe  it.     To  enforce  the 
measure,  an  army  of  8000  Highlanders  arrived  in  Glasgow  . 
in  January  1078 ;  during  five  days  they  exereised  every  sort 
of  rapine  and  cruelty  upon  those  who  refused  to  subscribe 
the  test  or  declaration  prescribed  by  government ;  after 
which  the  army  proceeded  westward,  marking  their  pro- 
gress in  every  quarter  with  devastation  and  bloodshed. 
The  efiect  of  these  measures  was,  the  fixing  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  that  complete  detestation  of  the  reigning  fa- 
mily,  and  its  name  and  memory,  which  is  not  yet  effaced. 
The  flight  of  James  the  Seventh,  and  the  invasion  by  Ho^iUtj  of 
William  Prince  of  Orange,  were  no  sooner  known,  than^e2S»eo£ 
the  city  of  Glasgow  levied  and  armed  500  men,  whom*^"*'' 
they  sent  to  Edinburgh,  under  the  Earl  of  Argylc  and 
Lord  Newbattle,  to  siipport  the  protestant  interest,  and 
guard  the  convention  of  elates,  which  then  assembled  to 
make  an  offer  of  the  crown  to  William  and  Mary,  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange. 

In  1715,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  ex* 
iled  family  of  Stuart  to  the  British  crown,  the  citizens 
af  Glasgow  remembered  the  oppression  which  themselves 
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^^^^QT*^  oUgbt  the  use  of  malt  liquors  to  have  been  disamragel 
bj  government*    By  introducing  ihest  liquors  into  gcoe* 
ral  consumption^  or  retaining  them  in  it,  a  £ur  more  enor« 
mout  quantity  of  grain  would  necessarily  be  consumed 
than  by  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits,  of  which  men 
can  only  use  a  very  moderate  quanti^  without  instant  de- 
struction to  health,  which  will  always  be  avoided  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.    An  encouragement  would  thus 
be  held  out  to  agriculture,  of  the  most  liberal  sort,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ample  demand  for  its  productions.    In 
times  of  scarcity  the  great  consumption  of  grain  in  malt 
liquors  being  suspended,  a  far  more  ample  fund  wonU  be 
afforded  for  the  subsistence  of  the  people,  than  that  which 
is  produced  by  the  stoppage  of  distilleries.     It  might  not 
even  be  necessary  to  prohibit  entirely  the  preparation  of 
malt  liquors  on  such  occasions ;  because  the  poorest  and 
soberest  of  the  people,  by  an  abstinence  from  one  of  their 
luxuries,  would  effectually  and  powerfully  contribute  to 
their  own  subsistence.     It  would  also  be  easily  known 
when  a  dearth  became  too  severe  to  be  easily  endured  by 
persons  enjoying  only  the  ordinary  wages  of  labour,  from 
the  diminished  consumption  of  malt  liquors.     The  prao 
tice  of  abstaining  from  them  would  be  voluntarily  intro* 
duced,  and  thus  a  remedy  might  be  found  for  the  greatest 
of  all  calamities,  by  means  of  private  frugality,  with  little 
necessity  for  legislative  interference.     If,  instead  of  ob- 
taining statutes  to  be  enacted  offering  bounties  for  expor- 
tation^  and  absurdly  restricting  the  free  importation  of 
grain,  the  proprietors  of  land  in  the  kingdom  would  devise 
any  means  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  treasury  without 
taxes,  or  with  very  limited  taxes,  upon  malt  liquors,  they 
might  assure  themselves  tliat  they  would  thus  obtain  a 
higher  premium,  and  a  more  extensive  and  steady  encou* 
ragement  fgr  the  growth  of  grain,  than  anv  which  can  bA 


•Ibcded  bj  gcaenl  restrictioiit  upon  the  oommefoe  of  ih  tt  Hiitary,^ 
•eccMuy  coBUMCutjr* 

Intherebellioiiof  1745  Glfttg;iow  •gain  anfiercd  cooside-Bvatts  in 
nUy.  The  dtiMns  were  known  to  be  mott  deddcdaad  |^^. 
nntttetakle  Whigt,  obstinate  csemies  of  the  houte  of  Stii* 
arty  tad  attached  to  the  mccesnoo  of  the  familj  of  Hanorer. 
Such  a  town,  therefiofe,  could  expect  no  indulgence  firom 
Mnce  Charles  and  his  northern  adherents.  As  it  was  of 
great  iaaportance  fbrthe  Highland  armyto  seize  Edinburgh^ 
diey  advanced  from  Stirling  towards  the  east,  and  did  not, 
in  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion,  visit  Glasgow  i 
bat  the  prince  sent  a  mandate  to  the  magistrates  reqni* 
ring  them  totransmittohim  the  arrears  of  their  taxes,  and 
an  the  arms  in  their  possessioB,  together  with  the  sum  of 
L.15,000.  As  this  demand  was  not  complied  with,  from 
the  hope  that  the  rojal  farces  might  arrive  to  their  re* 
li^  a  party  of  horse  were  sent  from  the  rebel  army  to 
Glasgow,  under  the  conunand  of  John  Hay,  writer  to 
the  signet.  The  city  was  tlireatened  with  military  eze* 
cation  unless  the  command  of  the  prince  were  obeyed. 
The  magistrates  pleaded  inability  to  raise  the  money,  and 
at  last  Mr  Hay  consented  to  accept  of  L.5000  in  cash  and 
L*500  in  goods.  On  the  retam  of  the  rebels  from  Eng- 
land, they  visited  the  town  in  full  force  ;  they  demanded 
6000  doth  coats,  6000  pairs  of  shoes,  0000  pairs  of  hose, 
6000  bonnets,  and  12,000  linen  shirts.  With  this  de- 
snand  the  city  was  under  the  necessity  of  complying  ;  and 
thus,  excepting  with  regard  to  the  article  of  plaids,  the 
inhabitants  of  Glasgow  actually  clothed  from  head  to  foot 
the  whole  Highland  army,  and  over  and  above,  as  their 
numbers  were  not  great,  some  surplus  clothing  must  have 
sremained  for  recruits.  In  the  meanwhile  the  community 
of  Glasgow  had  undoubtedly  merited  these  exactions  at 
the  hands  of  Prince  Charles.    They  bad  raised  for  the 
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Vit^nrff   ienrice  of  government  two  bettalionp  of  450  men  eadu 
These  battalions  were  under  the  copEmumd  of  ib(t  Earl  ef 
Home  at  the  hattk  of -^alkiri^.    Prince  Charles  reside 
io  Glasgow  from  95th  Oeormher  1745  to  3d  Jamiarf 
1140.    He  was  receive  with  the  mo9t  sullen  and  «iin« 
vitiBg  silence ;  when  he  went  ahrqadt  the  streets  woe  left 
aelitaiy.    The  {nons  populsiee  of  this  cttjr  remembered 
with  hcsmr  the  details  which  Ibej  had  perused  in  their 
^Tonrite  historians,  off  heard  firem  their  immfidiate  pro* 
genitors»  of  the  persecutieo  on  apponnt  of  religion  whiA 
bed  been  ejosrcisod,  and  the  sufferings  wkxdi  had  been  en» 
dored,  under  the  three  last  monardis  .of  the  Stuart  £ip 
w^jf  end  they  regarded  their  unfortunate  descendant  as  a 
monster  coming  with  the  sid  of  the  barbarians  of  the 
aortb  to  rivet  upon  diem  once  move  a  yoke  of  political 
but  more  especially  of  religions  intoleranoe  and  slaFciy. 
The  Highland  cbiefi^  who  of  all  mankind  were  c»f  die 
most  social  charaotety  and  food  of  hoq^itable  and  festive 
pleasures,  felt  with  iadignadon  the  dislike  with  which  thcj 
were  regarded,  and  the  manner  in  which  their  society  wu 
shunned.     They  proposed  in  their  resentment,  as  soon  ss 
their  contributions  were  levied,  to  plunder  and  bum  the 
town  ',  but  the  proposal  was  vigorously,  and  at  last  sue* 
cessfully,  resisted  by  the  generosity  of  Cameron  of  Lo» 
chiel,  who  tlireatened  to  withdraw  his  plan  from  an  en« 
terprise  which  would  thus  be  for  ever  covered  with  odium, 
and  from  an  army  which  could  not  fail  to  he  instantly 
ruined  ;  because  the  Highlanders,  enriched  by  the  plun* 
der  of  such  a  town,  would  only  long  to  return  home,  snd 
would  have  no  farther  inclination  for  the  hardships  of  s 
hazardous  warfare. 

The  expence  incurred  by  the  city  of  Glasgow  at  the 
period  alluded  to,  in  raising  battalions  and  levying  coa- 
iributions,  amounted  to  L.  14,000  Sterling.    Application 
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WMVUide  to  ptiliameiit  forTelief,  and  tht  moi  of  £.10,000  Hwtirf.^ 
9M  TOted  to  them*    With  thii  compenaarion,  added  to 
fihn  foawss  of  tbi»  cwfiso  m  wbidi  tbey  were  engaged,  tb^ 
faQNMHod  well  aatisfied* 

Vr^m  that  time  the  traiitaetieas  which  hare  peoarreditcgiBMt 
M  Qlasgow  afe  chiefly  thoae  enterprtsey  abeady  noticed,  ^|J^^l^ 
or  which  will  brtcaftpr  be  lacntioned  mderdiffeycotheadi^ ' 
Aat  are  coopected  with  the  extension  of  coomerce  and 
^niaiiofactiires*  It  maj  be  obaenred^  however,  that  the 
fsty  of  Glasgow  raised  a  regiment  of  lOOO  sien  to  sup* 
port  the  daim  of  the  British  parliament  to  the  nocondi^ 
Ikmal  obedience  of  the  North  American  colonies.  It  baa 
aJreadj  been  remari^ed,  that  at  the  termination  of  that 
war,  the  Induatrj  of  the  city  began  to  be  in  a  particular 
maanor  directed  towards  the  cotton  raanofactnre.  Thia 
.kappfened  in  conseanence  of  the  introduction  of  Ark- 
Wright's  machinery  for  spinning  cotton  wool,  whereby 
Hhe  operation  can  be  performed  with  a  degree  of  cheap* 
apa  which  speedily  introdciced  cotton  ^ibries  into  gene- 
ral use  tor  clothing  among  people  of  all  ranks.  These 
manufactures  in  their  turn  gave  assistance  to  commereey^ 
and  have  raised  the  Clyde  to  its  present  ciommercial  impor* 
tanoe.  Liverpool,  however,  possesses  an  advantage,  1^ 
flieans  of  its  salt  trade,  far  attracting  the  commerce  of  A* 
incrica,  which  it  is  probable  that  the  manufactures  of 
Glasgow  and  Paisley  do  not  entirely  counterbalance. 

After  the  American  war  spinning  mills  were  establish*  Eiecc  «^ 
ad  upon  the  Clyde  and  other  streams,  wherever  a  power- 1^^ 
fbl  waterfal  could  be  obtained  for  giving  motion  to  ma-™^'*'^ 
ehinery.    As  it  was  necessary  to  establish  these  works 
Upon  rivers  havi9g  a  rapid  descent,  and  as  this  eircum* 
stance  could  often  only  be  found  in  solitary  places  re- 
mote firom  towns,  the  singular  spectacle  waa  ^eedily  seetti 
ef  neat  buildiDga  ^rectedi  pd  a  crowded  populatiefi  cdk 


**^»<^'  denl J  coUected,  in  sequestered  glens  hjr  the  nde  of  emj 
considenUe  strevn.  As  die  cmplojment  of  Seeding  dit 
mtchinety  with  wool,  and  other  opermtions  connectril 
therewith,  are  of  extreme  simplicity,  joimg  cluUiett,  Ij 
the  &Be  thej  attained  to  seven  or  eight  jears  of  age,  were 
fomnd  capable  of  performing  ibem.  Poor  persons  b^ 
▼ing  large  families  were  induced  to  send  their  diiUrcn  to 
cam  a  subsistence  for  Aemsehres  at  these  mannfactnm^ 
at  each  of  which  tean  j  hundreds  were  assembled.  Some 
of  die  undertakers  of  these  woiks  were  men  of  great  pie^' 
and  benevolence.  Thej  considered  themselves  as  the  pa* 
trons  of  the  poor  when  thej  sopported  thcar  children  m 
the  manner  now  mentioned,  and  thej  frequentlj  gave  sa- 
laries to  teachers,  by  whom  the  children  were  instruded 
at  their  hours  of  relaxation  fiom  labour.  But  from  what 
can  be  learned  from  the  dergj  and  odierwise,  there  is 
mudi  reason  to  apprehend,  that  these  establishments  have 
not  proved  finrourable  lo  the  morals  or  character  of  the 
people.  To  rear  or  train  up  a  human  being  to  the  pes* 
session  of  a  valuable  character,  it  is  not  enough  that  he 
have  bread  to  eat,  or  even  that  a  teacher  shall  instract 
him  to  read  his  own  language  or  to  repeat  a  catechism.  It 
is  necessary,  that  during  his  earliest  years  his  affections 
should  be  cultivated  by  parental  kindness,  and  that  the 
patriotic  and  other  sentiments  which  prevail  in  society 
shoiild  be  instilled  into  his  mind.  It  is  likewise  of  im* 
portance  to  both  seies,  that  they  see  set  before  them  an 
example  of  frugality,  and  of  proper  domestic  management^ 
that  they  may  themselves  be  enabled  at  a  future  period 
to  become  useful  members  of  families.  But  by  the  esta^ 
blishments  now  alluded  to,  no  opportunity  of  this  sort 
rould  be  afforded*  Before  the  parental  and  filial  afiec- 
tions  had  fully  operated,  they  were  dissolved  by  the  re* 
;poval  of  the  parties  from  each  other.     The  chil4rai 
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knew  no  other  relation  u  life  than  that  of  matter  and  ier«  Mutory. 
wwnt  i  that  attachment  to  their  kindred  or  their  coun* 
trj,  which  is  prodnctive  of  a  love  of  character  and  of  to 
manj  Tirtaet^  oould  never  arise  in  their  minds  ;  their 
oolj  society  consisted  of  infimts^  like  themselves^  cqnall j 
igBoranty  and  eqoallj  insulated^  and  cast  ont  from  the 
worid :  having  their  bread  provided  without  anj  care, 
dAcr  exerted  by  themselves^  or  seen  to  be  exerted  in 
their  society^  thej  conld  acquire  no  foresight ;  and  that 
fwde  of  life  necesssrily  prevented  their  obtaining  an  ac- 
^oaintance  with  any  kind  of  domestic  management :  hence 
they  beeame  totally  unfit  to  manage  {amilies  of  their  own. 
Children  thus  reared  have  also  been  found,  for  the  same 
season^  more  unfit  than  any  others  to  hold  the  station  of 
domestic  servants,  by  which  a  part  of  the  defects  of  their 
early  education  might  have  been  remedied. 

Of  late,  in  consequence  of  the  fiidlity  with  which  it 
has  been  found  practicable  to  adapt  the  steam-engine  to 
every  sort  of  manufacture  or  mechanical  operation  re- 
quiring a  powerful  first  mover,  mills  for  spinning  cot- 
ton begin  to  be  erected,  not,  as  formerly,  in  remote  and 
sequcttered  valleys,  but  in  the  midst  of  great  cities  and 
populous  villages.      Hence  benevolent  and  intelligent 
men  perceive  with  satisfaction,  that  a  part  at  least  of  the 
evils  already  noticed  are  likely  to  be  done  away.     Chil- 
dren employed  at  them  will  reside  in  the  houses  of  their 
parents  during  their  early  infancy ;  and  the  ties  of  domes- 
tic affection,  which  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
moral  welfare  of  a  people,  will  not  be  prematurely  bro« 
ken.     StiU,  however,  it  becomes  extremely  necessary  for 
the  public  at  large,  and  for  the  guardians  of  public  mo- 
rals and  litetature,  to  be  very  vigilant  to  prevent,  if  pos- 
sible, the  poor  in  this  quarter  of  the  country  from  neglect- 
ing the  education  of  their  children^  and  exhibiting  to  a  fu- 
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^  mmopf  tiire  age  the  character  of  the  pepulMiM  rf  Soodilid  in  * 
'  dqpraded  state*  In  a  vast  varietj  of  operatiana  ronncttHil 
with  nuuiafactlucsy  ifeij  joung  cfaiMritt  ean  cm  otefl^ 
derabk  wages  b^  their  labour.  Theie  Wiges^  iti  the  cut 
of  large  fiunlliesy  are  apt  to  prove  an  irrettstibk  tem^ 
lioa  to  the  parent^  and  lo  indttoa  thein^  by  pretfatiiM  eefr« 
finement^  to  impair  their  cbildrofis  h^th,  ind^  hj  mMiH 
dran^ing  them  firom  tehools^to  iewmll  en  irrefiariUe  hk^ 
jury  against  theb  fitare  ehaiieter  Oftd  pftipecU* 

Oii^  and  Befenr  qnicifng  the  oonsidenitioii  of  the  distingnlshel 
^  maniifiEictaring  and  conunerdal  dintrict,  of  which  Gkpi 
gow  is  the  eapttali  it  mtf  be  reoMAed^  AAt  it  is  to  fhirf 
part  of  the  eodntrjr  tbat  the  phihMotphicel  epecnlator  in 
the  fitthioaable  seieiiee  of  polided  etehomy,  as  i»eU  as  it 
die  historjr  of  the  hnesen  ttibd^  ought  undonbttdlj  to  te^ 
sort,  to  disGovef  the  Slip*  in  the  progrtfte  of  nattdiift  16* 
Wards  ricbesi  the  event*  which  Mird  0^  aecekrate  ttst 
^ogrtsst  and  the  efiet  of  the  fliannfiK^torlttg  or  eoin^ 
mercial  sinrit  upon  the  ehartcter  of  a  people.  The  Ui* 
tarj  of  commerce  and  of  cothmercial  cities,  when  abs- 
tracted from  local  ted  peculiar  eircttmstances,  seems  to 
be  this :  When  the  whole  ferrit^rj  oft  state  has  beeb  di- 
vided among  a  certain  nnmber  of  individuals,  and  has 
been  occupied  by  them  as  exclusive  property,  it  is  dear 
that  no  man  can  exist  in  the  country  but  by  the  tolerance 
of  these  proprietors,  not  only  because  the  tetritoty  on 
which  he  stands  is  theirs,  but  because  they  are  the  exclu- 
sive owners  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  without  which  roan 
cannot  live.  To  prevail  with  the  possessors  of  the  soil 
to  give  away  a  portion  of  its  prodace,  some  agree,  in  a 
barbarous  state  of  society,  td  fight  theif  battles,  which  is 
the  Origin  of  military  clanship.  When  a  powerful  gene- 
ral government  exists,  individuals  Offer  to  cultivate  por« 
tions  of  territory  for  the  owners  of  the  soil,  and  to  ddi- 


nrz  .certun«proportioQ  of  the  frtiits»  retsuning  the  r^  Hfaierr. 
■■fniiT  for  Urns  own  sabtistenoe*  This  produces  a  dis* 
tiacctoo  of  men  intD  landlords  and  tenants.  As  ma&« 
kind  are  always  apt  to  aap&ent  ia  popnlatioo  beyond 
tfanr  noeans  of  aabsistenoe^  theie  is  speedily  no  more  room 
te  additiofial  tenants;  but  as  nobody  can  lire  without 
piwaiiing  with  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  to  bestow  upon 
AcA  a  portion  of  its  fruits^  the  sorplns  people,  who  are 
ndAcr  owaect  of  lands,  nor  can  obtain  possession  of  finms^ 
ttdstoAr  their  senricesto  Aelandlotds  and  tenants  as  la^ 
boarers  or  dooaastic  servants,  under  such  conditioas  astbey 
Mi  obtain.  As  the  passions  which  lead  to  the  nuiltiplica* 
tiefe  of  our  species  are  apt  to  be  improvidently  indulged, 
die  noalbers  of  those  mitn  still  continae  to  increase  who 
haiM  no  lands^  and  who  at  the  same  time  cannot  exist 
they  can  prevail  with  the  oeeopitrs  of  the  soil  to 
a  portion  of  4s  fruits  upon  them.  In  this  state  an 
il^ieitieiis  individual,  finding  tkat  no  ono  person  is  willing 
to  pay  for  his  services^  goes  to  the  sea-coast,  and  having 
manafiMtured  a  quantity  of  salt,  he  carries  it  to  the  iote- 
tier,  where  he  finds  the  possessors  of  the  soil  disposed 
very  liberally  to  reward  his  labour  with  a  portion  of  the 
firuita  of  the  earth  which  they  possess.'^  With  these  he 
letoms  to  the  sea-coast,  renews  his  cargo,  and  promises 
Us  neighbours,  that  if  they  will  prepare  salt  in  his  ab- 
sence, bie  will  at  his  return  reward  their  toil  with  a  por* 
den  of  the  com  which  he  obtains  for  his  salt.  This  man 
is  a  merchant,  and  his  neighbours  are  manufacturers.  In 
like  manner  a  man  who  has  learned  to  work  in  iron  will 
Dot  readily  find  any  one  possessor  of  land  willing  to  sup« 
port  him  for  his  services  ;  but  by  forging  weapons,  Mid 
dioeing  horses  for  a  great  number,  he  obtains,  by  a  con* 
tribution  from  each,  a  much  more  liberal  supply  than  ho 
eooU  have  derived  from  an  individual.    Thus  the  me« 
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Hktcry,  chtnic  arts  arise,  or  rather  are  brooght  to  pcsfectiaa.  Fo« 
^  reign  commerce  originates  in  m  similar  maimer.  Arivera- 
bomids  with  salmon  and  herrings :  these  bear  no  pdoe 
in  its  neighbourhood ;  but  an  indiridoal  collects  and  sslts 
up  a  quantity  of  them.  With  these  he  sails  to  a  countrj 
where  none  exist,  and  exchanges  them  for  the  wine  of  a 
happier  climate  ;  with  this  he  returns,  and  finds  the  land- 
holders of  his  own  country  willing  to  give  many  catde 
and  much  bread  for  this  article  of  luxury.  When  enough 
of  herrbga  and  salmon  cannot  be  found,  he  carries  the 
woollen  doth  or  the  linen  garments  that  his  neighbours 
wives  had  prepared,  to  the  country  where  wine  and  oil 
grow,  or  perhaps  where  iron  and  salt  are  made  ;  and  re- 
turning with  these  conunodities,  he  obtains  food  for  him- 
self and  all  his  neighbours.  Thus  artists  and  traders, 
finding  their  own  mutual  importance  to  each  other,  dus- 
ter together,  and  villages  and  cities  are  formed.  They 
are  inhabited  by  men  who  have  no  land,  and  who  most 
endeavour  by  their  ingenuity  and  labour  to  perform  some 
service,  or  to  procure  some  object  of  art,  in  exchange  for 
which  the  possessors  of  the  soil  may  be  induced  to  bestow 
upon  them  a  portion  of  its  fruits. 

As  men  in  this  situation  are  at  all  times  sensible  of 
the  uncertain  tenure  by  which  they  enjoy  the  means 
of  subsistence,  and  of  the  advantage  possessed  by  the 
owners  of  the  soil  in  cases  of  famine,  or  of  old  age  and 
inability  to  labour,  they  are  naturally  rendered  of  an  anx« 
ious  and  laborious  character.  They  become  eager  to 
hoard  up  as  much  as  possible  of  the  profits  of  their  indus- 
try to  support  their  families  if  lef^  in  infancy,  or  them« 
selves  under  old  age  or  sickness,  or  in  times  of  general 
scarcity.  Hence  frugality,  and  a  disposition  to  hoard  up 
and  accumulate  whatever  is  accounted  most  valuable  by 
maukind,  becomes  a  part  of  the  character  of  a  commer* 


|m1  tonunnnitj.  On  the  other  hand^  the  pToprietotft  and  ^^f**T* 
•ccaptert  of  the  soil  ire  nataraUj  of  a  yerj  different  tern* 
ptr :  thejr  poigesf  a  portion  of  the  solid  glcAe,  whieh  can* 
nol  fiul  from  beneath  their  feet»  and  they  trust  that  the 
son  will  shine,  the  rain  will  descendf  and  the  earth  give 
brth  its  fruity  in  time  to  come  as  it  has  done  in  time  past* 
Fhoed  thus  in  a  state  of  sccuritj,  they  have  no  oocasion 
Sbc  hoarding  up  wealthy  as  the  returning  year  will  neces« 
wualj  being  a  returning  supply  to  their  wants*  Hence 
poaaesaors  and  occupiers  of  landy  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
aocietj  at  least»  seldom  accumulate  more  wealth  than  was 
left  them  bj  their  fiuhcrs  i  they  are  led^  by  the  security 
o^  their  situation,  to  live  liberally  and  negligently  ;  they 
often  squander  what  has  been  previously  gathered  )  and 
Ihey  think  themselves  abundantly  prudent,  if  they  leave 
their  possessions  in  the  same  state  in  which  th^  wen 
hnded  down  by  their  fore&thers. 

The  artists  and  traders  in  towns  can  only  ittain  to  an 

iadependenee  resembling  that  enjoyed  by>  the  o^fners 

land,  by  accumulating  either  vast  quantities  of  the  least 

perishable  commodities,  whether  they  consist  of  articles 

of  l(Dod  and  raiment,  or  of  any  coounodities,  such  as  the 

metals,  upon  which  mankind  have  generally  agreed  to 

set  a  high  value.    Thus  it  happens,  that  a  coomiunity  csa\ 

only  accumulate  great  wealth  by  having  a  numerous  and 

enterprising  class  of  inhabitants  who  have  no  lands  of 

their  own,  and  who,  on  account  of  their  dependent  and 

precarious  situationi  are  induced  to  exert  their  industry  in 

heaping  tip  riches,  or  those  commodities  which  enable 

them  at  any  time  to  procure  for  themselves  and  their 

children  the  food  which  the  land  produces.    The  manu* 

ftcturera  and  merchants  of  a  country,  therefore,  are  the 

persons  who  render  it  great,  and  wealthy,  and  powerful. 

Wifhoot  them  there  would  be  no  aycnn^i4iition  ol  jiistnu 

Vol.  in.  X 
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Hiitory.  ments  of  labour,  no  powerfiil  navies  to  plough  tbe  oceiA/ 
no  skilful  and  cosdj  appn^tos  of  war  to  rander  Ae 
wealdiy  superior  to  bailmrons  nations.  The  steam*ea- 
gines,  the  canah,  the  harbours,  warehouses,  splendid  d* 
^8,  and  the  whole  apparatus  of  commerce,  couveuieucey 
nagu iRcenee^  or  rasrary^  are  theif  work*  From  thev  lOfe 
of  Ae  independence  and  aecnritjr  which  the  possession  af 
hnd  produces,  noumj  of  them  are  dways  wiffing  to  ex- 
change their  accumulated  treasures  for  tn  adequate  pof« 
tion  of  iht  9(61  of  their  native  countrj.  When  tfaej  do 
so,  carrjring  along  with  them  their  active  and  conuderate 
character,  they  improve  and  adorn  with'  enclosures,  plant- 
ations, the  introduction  of  the  best  agrietihunfl  instni- 
ments  and  kinds  of  eatde,  and  every  other  form  of  aaw- 
Jioratioo,  the  spot  which  has  fUlen  to  their  fee.  Sodi 
men  also,  while  residing  in  towns,  encourage  mgnaHtnt 
in  another  way,  which  h  of  adl  mote  ianportaiice.  By 
Hie  fn^  prke  which  they  give  hr  the  fnrit»of  Che  eardv 
they  ^Aulale  fbe  indoatry  of  tibe  farmer  ;  and  hy  Aeei- 
ample  cf  their  industry  and  activity  diey  induce  him  t# 
eudcuPf  our,  by  me  improvement  of  his  lands^  to  accnnui- 
faite  treasures,  whucwitli  he  in  his  turn  may  become  inde^ 
pendent,  and  perhaps  a  proprietor  of  landiL 

In  the  Int  part  of  the  cooimerctal  career  of  a  people, 
firugatity  or  parsimony  forms  the  most  distinguishing  fea- 
ttire  of  their  character.  They  are  dways  mindful  of  die 
precarious  tenure  by  which  they  hold  their  very  exist- 
ence ;  that  is,  by  which  they  can  hope  to  obtain  bread  to 
^at.  Being  anxious  about  futurity,  they  are  eager  in 
every  transaction  to  obtain  the  highest  possible  advan- 
tajre,  and  to  save  or  aooumulale  with  the  utmost  care  what 
tbe\  have  eatvad.  Their  virtue  is  firugriity  ;  it  is  abso- 
ktelT  nccessaxT  in  the  sitnaMn  in  whidi  they  are  ^ 
^'^d|  and  IS  the  aowcc  of  me  fiitme  aggramfi  w  em  iit  of 
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Aetrcdimtijr.  Bm  ia  early  timH  thU  e^Miite  £)i^  liuAi  ^^1^ 
profttSy  tod  tnxieijaboat  small  toaiiMuUttioiis,  n«ver  fidlt, 
hdMcjcaof  thealore  indeptadesl  poaseasors  of  dieaoil^ 
to  aaiMa  the  ^pcinraaee  of  aordidMia  and  of  aivarice* 
Ant  iMwe^im  ovcry  coantrj ^  the  Crsi  tradeta  and  aiech*- 
1^  ira  rigaided  with  (tontcinpt  by  the  proptieto^  o£ 
haM  ;  owl  their  ofcopatioo^  thai  ia,  thiUf  indnslrf ^  ia  ao* 
cou^^i  4ai¥tsh  and  degrading  when  compared  with  the 
Uiliot  degtte  <tf  eaertioii  tUeo  omplojred  tipao  agricol* 
Mo  or  pasturagei  and  with  the  mini/  exertiies  6f  hunting 
Ml  of  wor.  tn  proportion^  however,  os  the  oommerddl 
^M  of  a  eommiinity  are  aoooessfiil  in  ther  pilnuits^  that 
ii^  HI  proportion  at  they  accomUate  treasnrei,  bring  td 
perfeclidn  the  variotia  m^hanical  aits^  and  beeome  ac^ 
jMfaiied  widi  the  reaourcet  opened  by  an  enlarged  com* 
■tro6^  they  loae  Ae  extreme  timidity  and  parsiniony 
wUdi  mtrkod  the  first  stoge  of  their  earoer*  iWrpur* 
smlB  and  temper  <>f  mind  assume  a  form^  not  of  ivarice^ 
bat  of  smhitioa^  Superior  to  the  fear  of  absolute  wan^ 
tibey  seek  after  riehes,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  obtaia« 
ii^  o  aeeure  siibsisteooe^  but  as  a  source  of  distinction  id 
society,  and  as  die  means  of  attaining  to  all  the  enjoy* 
meats  of  polished  li&y  and  all  that  Oonsideration  and  in4 
iuence  among  mankind,  which  never  ftil  to  attend  upon 
tmiaenee  in  wealth  or  station.  In  this  state  of  things  the 
eoodttct  of  traders,  nO  longer  under  the  conttoul  of  want 
ortf  airaricey  becomes  animated  by  a  powerful  sentiment 
of  ambitiooi  and  their  undertakings  resemble,  in  (he  coni* 
IreheasiTe  istelligenee  with  which  they  are  formed^  aiid 
fho  intrepidity  with  which  they  are  executed,  the  enter* 
pilaea  of  those  ambitious  men  who  aspire^  in  the  senate 
or  the  field,  to  attain  to  bounAess  distinction  or  aggnui* 
maeaaeBt*  In  ewry  respect,  the  characters  of  men  aspi^ 
Hag  to  power  aoi-  omineBce  by  an  eidax|ed  oomoMsoe, 
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Hutory.  ami  ty  Eloquence  or  by  mr,  aasome  sndi  adegieeolrew 

semblance,  as  saffideadj  demonstrates  tbit  die  effiBCti  cf 

bolb  proceed  firom  tbe  same  principles  in  our  nataie. 

The  cKtensire  mercbani  is  distingimhed  bj  ikm  chatader 

-of  libtrali^,  bonoiirableQess^  and  candour  is  bia  traasac- 

.tions.    BilK  tbat  is^  claims  npon  bim  ior  dd^ls  to  tbe 

-amoimt  of  a  prinoel j  fortnne^  eomiiif  from  a  distant  cmni- 

try,  may  be  safely  transmitted  to  biaaself  in  a  letter  by 

the  ordinary  post,  witboat  tbe  baaaid  of  bia  iHr***"! 

•them  £br^an  botir^  or  besitating  lo  bind  himself  oo  aiaed 

.'day  to  pay  tbe  foil  amount,  wideff  tbe  penalty  of  ntler 

'ruin  to  all  bis  prospects.    In  bis  mode  of  liwig  and  or- 

idinary  expences,  be  is  liberal, ostentatioiis^  and  bumions; 

-be  interests  himself  in  all  tbe  general  affiurs  of  diaooas- 

-monity,  and  is  ready  to  giro  oomiteaaace  and  aid  to  cvesy 

"improvement  in  science  or  art.    In  erery  ce^ect^  tbe  en- 

.terprisiog  and  fearless  nature  of  bis  mode  of  life  fionns  i 

.striking  contrast  to  tbe  caution  of  men  psiscssed  ttf  mndt 

.rate  landed  estates,  by  whose  ancestors  bb  pcodeoesson 

.were  despised,  but  who  now  find  themselves  left  fiu:  be- 

;  bind  in  the  command  of  riches,  and  even  pcrbaps  in  the 

.liberal  enjoyment  of  the  gifts  of  fortune. 

To  this  liberal  and  enterprising  character,  the  mano^ 
.  facturers  and  merchants  of  the  west  of  Scotland  have  long 
-since  attained.  Riches  are  here  pursued  with  axdour  by 
:  every  means  that  tbe  most  ingenious  artists  gr  commer- 
r  cial  speculators  can  devise  ;  and  at  tbe  same  tin^,  amoog 
» eminent  manufacturers  and  merchants,  every  luxury  9f 
1  polished  life  is  enjoyed  withva  degree  of  freedom  whi^h 
naturally  results  firom  that  confidence  in  bia  own  fqrtoae 
^hat  naturally  attends  a  man  of  a  bold  character,  who  ^s 
.  himself  engaged  in  a  career  that  he  accounts  prosperoas. 
.The  families  of  country  gentlemen,  embarrassed  by  tbe 
costly  equipages  which,  iu  conseqcnoa  of  their  laidsL  4a 
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licfelT^  Uiejaeooiiatdieiiiselvesboviiidto  mabtab, tnd  Hutory; 
^Rm  also  encumbered  by  the  debts  of  a  predacejwry  are 
tfit  to  tegard  with  texne  degrees  of  enrf  tbo  style  of  exm 
pence  whidi  an  eaninent  meidiaat  or  mamifiictBrer  dil^ 
phyt  at  his  table,  in  the  dress  of  his  family,  or  the  neat* 
aeas  of  his  town  and  country  residenoe.    When  a  com-* 
asercial.  deran|;ement  occurs  in  consequence  of  general 
overtradings  or  of  some  puUsc  event,  they  ascribe  his  em« 
lanaasmeot  to  bis  prodigality  or  profusion,  and  accuse  him 
ef  iiifiistiee  to  hb  creditors.    His  brethien  in  trade,  how. 
mnr^  who  aie  the  only  sufierers  by  his  misfortune,  judge 
fcry  difiarently*    They  know,  that  amidst  the  extensive 
vrisrfiakingt  of  a  great  merchant  the  liberal  support 
ef  Ua  finmly  could  be  a  matter  of  little  importance,  and 
eonld  seldom  or  never  embarrass  Ids  affairs ;  and  they 
eoBsidery  certainly  with  some  trmh^  that  a  man  of  an  en-r 
laifed  capacity  and  enterprising  diarteter,  wfio  is  giving 
kead  lo  tlionsaads,  who  is  Goodubtbg'vast  transactions^     ' 
and  who  has  no  reason  to  doubt  the  ultimate  success  of 
hia  eArHy  is  entitled  in  the  mean  time  to  a  liberal  esta* 
Mtshmmt,  and  ought  not  to  be  withdrawn  from  cooceroa 
on  which  his  country  relies  for  its  prosperity  to  count  far^ 
things  in  his  kitchen* 

We  have  here  taken  particular  notice  of  the  natural  ef** 
fects  of  that  enterprising  character  which  commercial  mea 
have  now  happily  assumed ;  because  at  every  unfbrtu* 
oate  turn  which  conunerce  for  a  short  time  takes,  it  is  still 
not  mawnal  to  hear  among  other  classes  of  society  the 
most  illiberal  and  unjust  reflections  made  against  what  is 
called  the  extravagance  and  luxury  and  presumption  of 
persons  engaged  in  trade.  These  remarks  are  oni£Drmly 
the  result  of  ignorance  or  of  peevish  jealousy,  and  aro 
only  made  because  a  very  extensive  and  sucoessfnl  com^^ 
aserce  is  still  somewhat  new  in  Scotland,  and  we  are  uq^ 


H«y^?  ffi  inffidcndy  v^ffttre,  tithet  of  Ibe  faauifds  to  which  lt2» 
exposed^  or  of  the  effe^  wbi^  it  Oi^ht  to  prodBoe  afMii 
|fae  hnvan  ^artctmr.  Its  extent  i$  now  indeed  rmf 
great.  A  Glasgow  aiicrchaat,  beiiig  ic|  the  coayaay  of  % 
number  of  laiMht4  g^tfe|iien|  wfae  talked  of  tbo  rental  ^ 
their  several  eautp9>  and  of  the  ea0raM>us9m  which  th^ 
WpnM  briifg  if  sotd^  in  ponsef nen^  of  tha  high  pnoa  la 
which  laod  has  now  rise%  said  to  fbei|&  ^^Ji  **  Ceatle' 
faen»  jrvre  all  ymt  esti^tes  sold  to^roiorrow,  the  p4ca  9I 
them  would  not  p9^  mj  dtbts.**  Sndi  a.  alate  of  thiagi 
fMcessarilj  hriiigs  a  forfie^Msding  itate  of^afanera  aki|| 
frith  it.  Atoordb^j  il  is  in  the  west  of  Sgilhuwl  tha| 
frery  nstM  «n  saeeta  wi|b  th^  leadieH  aaoopragsnMJit  ^ 
piA  oTOfy  iififironiirmi  ftoaa^  the  fbraaMion  of  inm  |a 
the  eaiahu|tie!n  of  ininnaiabla  aic  aathe  ^eans;  of  iOiQaft* 
nattofi^  has  been  waxm  really  Inm^hti  to  per£DCtioa>  *Wa 

the  oonntfj  pfMUmmk  in  this  distnct  an^  nnrn«sniiia\| 
leadj  loeacoiirage  ewtrj  fanprove^ieiHiand  sMOjof  dm 
bare  -at  limes  oaiighl  tho  inf<seti#ia  n^  £ar  meranlQd 
ififamlatinni 
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DUNBARTONSHIRE- 

PKOClBDni0  aorthwifd  or  to  the  norttuwesl  ftom  Glu» 
fMT,  W9  JOktBt  the  countj  of  DnnbtMtoo»  ancieiitfy  dcane* 
WiMii  the  SJUrt  qflmmv*  Thit  eonnty  is  of  a  wtxj  uw 
mgfiUm  ioom.  It  is  sitaated  in  the  fiftjr-ttath  dcgroe  of 
iMittidB  tad  fiMurtfa  degree  of  west  longitude*  Itii  bonndfBoapdviiBip 
pd  fa^  Ae  rivet  Cljde  end  Argylesbire  oo  the  wegtt  bf 
EMtthise  en  the  earth,  bj  die  couatiee  of  Sttiling  aod 
Imamk  en  the  northpcast,  esd  Renfrewshire  on  the  souths 
}t  ennleins  timlve  parishes ;  «»•  Donbartoiv  Gardmsi^ 
ItoWj  Eossnaeth»  Arroqnhary  Loss,  Boohill,  Kilmarov 
pock.  West  KilpMrick,  East  Kilpatrick,  KixkintuUodv 
pd  CondMroanld.  The  two  last  are  slight^  separated 
frsoa  the  test  of  die  cotmtj  bj  a  corner  of  Lanarkshire* 
Thej  aoetently  belonged  to  Sdrlingsfaire ;  but  in  conse^ 
goenoe  of  sa  applioatbn  of  the  Earl  of  Wigton,  their  pro^ 
prietor,  they  were  annexed  Id  the  county  of  OanfasrtQO, 
ef  which  die  earl  was  then  the  hereditary  riieriC  Thia 
circmnsranre  of  die  jqnetbn  of  these  parishes  to  Diaa^ 
bartooahire  has  gtven  the  ponnty  a  very  irregular  fonn^ 
asy  in  consequence  of  dieir  janction,  it  is  made  to  approacli 
to  the  vicinity  of  Falkirk,  not  fiur  from  die  Fridi  of  Forth 
on  the  the  east^^  while  towards  the  north-west  it  enters  di* 
eoontry  of  the  lofty  Grr^oipians^  Its  figure  is  like  that  o£ 
a  clomsy  ckb  with  the  handle  ertendiiig  eastward,  or  like 
a  boot  with  a  very  smal^  Ieg»  who^  tqe  is  pointed  to  tht 
aerth. 
The  conntj  contains  aoo  sqnam  aulesji  and  consists  oi 

a  asiztnre  ef  natural  pastare,  wood,  an4  V*^^  ^^  '^^ 
fint.  ittdiidfaiff  menrSii  neat  sifisaes.  •w^  odier  tJiiftfff  inac^ 
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Ifoopuiat.  cessiMe  by  the  plough,  containt  4C»73i^  square  Scottull 
acres,  the  <mij  neasore  used  here  ;  tfie  second,,  whidi  is 
Sdostlj  not  arable,  9883 ;  and  the  third,  08,594.     Total 
I25»210  Scottish,  or  nearlj  Jk59»356  English  acres. 
Kilpttii^      The  Kilpatriif^  hiUs  originate  near  Donbarton,  iand,  so 
^^         6r  as  this  coontj  is  concerned,  terminate  ^t  Lochlomood. 
on  the  north^wtsty  and  Kilpatrick  on  the  sooth  or  sooth* 
cast*    Thej  farm  part  of  a  remarkable  ri^c,  that,  be* 
gfaifiing  near  Dnnbarton  on  the  west,*  extend  eastward  to 
ihe  viciaitj  of  Stirling.    After  an  interroptioB  tbere^  to 
giife  a  passaga  to  the  Forth,  the j  proceed,  onder  the  name 
•f  the  Ocbib,  towards  the  Frith  of  Taj,  when,  after  afr^ 
odier  mtermplion,  la  give  passage  to  the  Tsjt  the j  agani 
proceed  nortk^>easlward  from  Perth,.imder  the  name  of  the 
Siib'wUlli*  The  Cljde^atDunbarton  passes  tficir  western 
e(Ktremit]r,  or  rather  perhaps  finds  a  passage  aorass  their 
tracti  far  bejrond  theGIjde  the  same  nmge  ofhiHa  seeatt 
to  be  oontinaed  westward  b J  Greenock.    QfdieaehiHs,iii 
Donbartonahire^  the  upper  stratum  is  whin-stone  inonm* 
bent  on  altemata  lajers  of  lime-stone  and  schistns  to  an 
immense  depth.     These  hills,  with  little  exception,  are 
inaccessible  to  the  plough ;  the j  abound  with  moors,  peat 
mosses^  and  woods.     In  the  northwwestem  port  of  the 
county,  the  movvitains  of  Arroquhar  and  Loss  maj  be 
Graaipims.  considered  as  the  southern  continuation  of  the  Grampians, 
from  which  thej  are  divided  by  Lochlomond  on  the  east. 
Their  precipitous  and  rugged  summits,  many  of  which 
are  SOOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  for  several' 
months  in  the  year  perpetually  covered  with  snow,  and 
often  hid  among  the  clouds.     Heavy  rains  have  deprived 
many  parts  of  them  of  soil;  but  in  general  they  have 
enough  for  the  luxuriant  growth  of  some  of  the  best  pas* 
ture  grasses  for  sheep,  and  they  are  ornamented  with 
some  of  the  rarest  mountain  or  Alpine  plants  in  Europe^ 
This  couu^  is  toaloog  and  uarrow  to  admit  of  its  haying 
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lytfefotntAalriiie  and  tamiiiate  within  itself.  Agrett  '^•^V 

put  of  its  Hdtem  boundarj  it  formed  bjwbet  ie  celled  l^^Ih^ 

LfcUmg*    It  it  to  be  obterred,  that  in  the  language  of  the 

nordiem  aiid  nQfth-wettehi  parts  of  Sootknd,  not  onlj  aro 

ndaadbkea  denominated  hciip  bat  the  same  ^qielletion  is 

bestowed  upon  any  other -waters  that  advanee  far  into  the 

eooBtry.    Locbleng  is  a  long  and  narrow  bay  or  arm  of 

the  aea,  diet  advances  northwaid  from  the  Frith  of  Clyde. 

hia^extieniely  deep^  and  stretches  into  the  oomitry  twdre 

Anka  to  within  a  ssik  and  a  half  of  the  fresh  water  lake 

called  Zoihbtmmi.    The  neck  of  land  between  LocbkNig 

end  LodUooiood  is  called  Tiuiai  ;  a  word  which  in  the 

Caslie  mguBm  the  irawimg  up  of  sUfa.    It  is  said  to 

havo  rooeived  the  name  from  an  adventure  of  the  Danesy 

whe^  in  one  of  dicir  attacks  on  the  weet  of  Scotland,  axo 

slefed  to  have  sailed  np  Lodiloog,  and  drawn  thehr  >ve»» 

sJs  neross  the  isthnms  into  Locblomond  fry  thepnrpose  of 

fiuadeiiug  the  islands^  into  which  a  great  part  of  the 

wealth  of  die  ooontry  had  been  carried  fior  safety.-   We 

mlertain  aeme  doubt,  however,  of  the  correctness  of  the 

P^^^^^  as  we  apprehend  that  the  Daaea  would  rather 

have  dioeen  to  sail  np  the  riTcr  Leven  into  Lochlomood, 

even  althoogh  the  navigation  be  so  difficult  as  torequire 

hfltaea  to  be  need  at  preaent  to  drag  vessels  against  the 

stream.    It  is  easier  to  drag  a  vessel  against  the  ordinary 

cnrrent  of  a  river  than  over  dried  ground.     The  neck  of 

|and  called  Tariai  is  perhaps  to  be  considered  as  analoi- 

gOBS  to  what  are  now  called  canyuig  pUun  in  America, 

where  goods  must  be  disembarked  and  carried  over  land 

to  the  next  lake  or  river. 

Eaatward  from  Iioddoog  anodier  bay  adrances  from  the 

Frith  of  Clyde  in  a  directioa  parallel  to  Lochlong.    It  is 

called  the  Gairlacip  and  is  seven  miles  in  length  and  twoOairMb 

in  breadtht    It  and  Lpchlong  peninsula^  Ae  paridji  of 
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Vaieri*    Rowneftth^  which  is  a  oootiimcd  ridgt^  dhrttfliK  tiioelim 

jL^Khle-  txm%  of  the  sea*  Eailwtrd  from  Lo(digair  and  Lochlong  if 

P^*^    tfu^  cdebn^ted  LochkuBotidf  the  fines!  and  the  numl 

^fal  of  all  the  Scoltiah  lakest    Whether  fior  extent  or 

yietj  and  magiiificenGe  4if  scenery,  it  is  probaUjr  not  la  he 

equalled  hj  any  lake  in  Britain.  Its  beanos  here  heenihe 

pifaject  of  a&miich  description,,  that  i^ver/aiini|te  annml 

pfthexuhcreaetiiisunnepeiaarj.  Fiv«  Hnka  ta  die  nordw 

west  of  Dnnhanon  the  tnureUer  frpm  the  sooth  o^ainl 

die  irst  view  of  I^yhToynond,  groined  widi  tdaods^  and 

encircled  widi  IqAjraumntsum*  The  circwnataaaea  whicii 

lender  LochlexBend  SMare  iateresdng  than  other  great  pie* 

ees  e£  water,  SfB^Bstohedie  WQo4aiaito  WnmtjTf  wfakb 

fborish  iseadSj  IB  thb  cEauite  $  AeTaeiety  of  ita  semap* 

tsc  islands  crowned  widi  txees  ^  ipd  the  ^fftcmi^  of  die  tap- 

asteCjeaiiipsan^  affiMsninir  a^  SDnJunip  cooBaet^e  (he  rvBt  ana 

pbcid  sosnerjr  wfaidi  iaeddbite^  vi  their  ii— irdialPt  tSbu 

fifj.    At  the  hoysgof  Camereo,  |itnatedattl|»aewtfwfn 

«id|t0u^  ql  dm  kkaep  thewhefcheairtiefof  lfai^del%fatf 

fal  expanse  of  w^ter  are  in  fii)l  viiew»    After  pusng  ths 

iboiise  ol  Cttoereny  the  road  skirts  die  western  hanks  of 

the  lake  ^  poesctimes  loshig  itsdf  amongst  dm  natmal 

woods  that  dothe  die  faiew  ef  the  mooatains  ^  at  othef 

times  emerging  mto  a  mete  fipee  spac^  f  tfaerd>jr  parimt* 

krg  in  socoeswi  a  rarictjr^  scenes  and  views  of  thekke^ 

islands,  nd.  adjacent  seals^  highlj  captivating  and  debi^ 

fiiL    Thu^  the  rqod  contiaaea  to»  Lnss^  a  small  village^ 

channii^l  J  sitoated* 

Hoiedoe.     b  thif  ncighhoarhood  Sie  James  Colqiduma^  hqosc 

of  Rosedoe  is  dclightfullj  placed  en  a  rich  peninsiih 

projecting  into  the  lake  so  as  to  appear  insokted*    The 

ground  is  fiaelj  wooded ;  and  a  tower  of  die  ancient  casdc 

or  habitation  of  die  haoiij  forms  an  excellent  contrast  Ip 

the  taodera  manaioo.  Seme  Tiry  bold  and  rugged  mnunii 


t^ps  fioippoM  fhe  back-gnmnd  of  the  tcenc.  Etoni  yjn>;^«>«»  ^ 
^^aad  nUl  verges  along  t))e  side  €»f  the  lake,  which  now 
djminiihff  in  breadth  verjr  rapidl/^  ??hi|^  the  adjacent 
hilla  are  faighcr,  aoipre  pictareaqiie  and  magmficeot,  thaa 
^■ne  iurthcK  to  the  lootb*  J^aaiiDg  the  water  of  Ughi^ 
fiiiA  dUchiirget  itself  into  the  la^e^  and  continmng  the 
raite  along  the  banju  for  several  miles^  the  highway  nidk 
denlj  ascends  to  the  top  of  a  lofty  promontorj,  projecting 
vcrjr  coQsiderabfy  imo  the  lake,  called  the  Pottir  ffFlriim. 
Although  the  assent  is  difficult,  ahrnpt,  and  tedious,  yet 
tile  view  from  th^  saounit^  to  eveij  adndrer  of  nature 
ftti^y  Tti^j%  the  labour  attending  it»  From  this  emi^ 
fieno^  th^  whole  expense  of  the  lake,  divenified  with  its 
muneioi^  islluids^  is  displayed  to  the  eye.  The  shore| 
a  tome  pUces  appear  abrfipt  and  precipitoas  \  in  other 
fitnarinns  they  are  corend  with  copaeweod,  interspersed 
irith  fields  of  ^om  imd  the  booses  of  the  iidiabitant9« 

Needy  opposite,  but  m  the  county  of  Stirling,  is  theBinWrnnaj,^ 
towering  ^ealomend,  one  qi  the  most  lofty  oC  a)l  the 
Crampians.  It  is  do  less  then  3802  feet  in  height  a- 
Ipve  high- water  mark  ;  and  tf^  western  part  of  its  ba* 
sis,  which  is  washed  by  the  limpid  water  of  Loc^omon^ 
^  no  mofe  than  ^7  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its 
ferm  is  conical,  and  sriihout  any  concvring  object  might 
be  thought  sufficiency  picturesque  and  interesting,  Aid-^ 
^  however,  by  the  Isike  and  the  surrounding  scenery^  it 
renders  ^  view  from  ihe  I!p#ut  of  Firkin  i|ocommoQ}y 
magni$cent  as  weH  as  beauti^. 

LocUomood  is  abotit  eight  miles  broad  towards  {^Bittfit«C 
ionthem  part;  and  from  north  to  south  it  is  about  twenty- q^qq^ 
aix  miles  in  length.    In  proportion  as  it  shoots  towards  the 
tarth  it  gradually  contracti.     Opposite  to  TarVa^  the 
breadth  of  the  lake  scarcely  exceeds  a  mile  from  the  Inn 
^m  tq'tbe  b^se  of  Bcnlonion^ ;  and  Kere  the  hke  ii 

tit  ■,'•■.  ■    m  '  •  '••• 


8S2  »fnrBAi!roirinM. 

^^^^en,  usual! J  crossed  bj  the  enterprismg  trtvellet  wlio  has  the 
spirit  to  ascend  this  lofiy  mountain.  An  English  gentle- 
man, some  years  ago,  wttytethe  joUowing  verses  upon  the 
window  of  the  hm ;  thej  contun  very  oseful  directioos 
for  the  instruction  of  those  whom  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
beautiful  and  sublime  of  nature  may  leid  to  ascend  this 
cdcbrated  mountain* 

Stranger!  iCo'er  duipane^f  gWipcfchanoe 
Thy  roving  «^e  ihould  cut  %  cmbsI  giuice, 
V  taite  for  grandeur  and  the  dread  soUime 
Prompt  thee  BcBkoMiid^  ftaifel  height  to  cUm^ 
Hcttt  gaxe  aticntjvst  nor  wkh  tcofa  retnik 
The  firiendlj  rhy^niqgi  ^a  twcpmuMe: 
For  thee  that  miue  thif  md^  ipicriptioii  plH|D*d| 
Prompted  Ibr  thee  her  hoinhk  p9et*t  haod : 
Heed  tibee  ^  poet ;  he  tfty  ttepe  4^  knd> 
fiife  o'er  7«i  toir'ruig  hffi%  ttprinf  |Mid» 
AttfntJTfj  <^fp»  ^'^  thiit  laffufiff'PW'^'Tt 
Read  how  he  didatet  at  he  points  the  wiyv 

6fac  miki  ift  top  pointi|pradsaI  finolB  dtt  MO  3 
Up  the  high  riie  with  panting  haite  I  p«i*4 
And  gaioM  the  long  lahorioot  cteq>  at  ]uu 
More  prudent  you,  when  once  you  pa»  the  de^. 
With  meainr^d  pace  aioead  the  lengthen'd  iteep  s 
Oft  tuy  thy  eteptf  oft  taste  the  cordbl  drop. 
And  rett,  oh  leit!  loog»  king,  upon  the  topw 
There  hail  the  hrceaes ;  nor  with  toilsome  haste 
Down  the  rough  slope  thy  precious  vigour  waste : 
So  shaU'thy  wondering  sight  at  once  survey 
'    Vaksi  lakes,  woods»nioQntsins»  islands,  rocks,  and  sat  I 
Huge  hills  that  heap*d  in  crowded  order  stand* 
Stretch'd  o*e9  the  nqrthcra  and  the  western-land, 
^ast  lumpy  groups ;  while  Ben,  who  often  shrouds 
His  lofty  lummlt  in  a  veil  of  cloudi^ 
High  o*er  the  rest  displays  superior  state. 
In  proud  pre-eminence  sublimely  great. 
Poe  sidcy  all  awftil  to  the  gazing  eye, 
Prtscnts  a  steep  three  hundred  hxifims  high. 


vmMAMLsemmoiM*  sss 


The  leeae  tfCBMMloBt  diocki  the  ttml*d 
With  all  the  poop  of  dccKl  nugnificaiccu 
An  thcK,  and  more,  jhik  thoo  tranljpQrbd 
AiidewBmtthiBl 


.  The  porthcm  part  rfLnchloJiMMidiicoBtidc^ 
tea  the  broader  part  of  it  towards  the  south.    The  depth 
at  the  toot  of  Beolomond  is  about  120  fathoms  ^  the  depth 
cf  tiie  sootfaecn  part  is  about  20  fitthoms ;  and  in  toMaj 
places  it  is  not  above  14  fiithoms*    The  northern  and 
deeper  part  of  it  is  never  covered  wit|i  ice  $  but  south 
hook  Loss,  in  severe  fiosts,  it  has  been  so  completelj  fro- 
iCD  over  as  to  render  it  aafe  for  mea,  aud  even  for  loaded 
hprses^  to  pass  to  the  difirent  islands.    Afier  great  floods 
in  winter  the  siirfaee  q£  Idochlomond  has  been  known  to 
fiae  nearlj  six  feet  above  iti  hiwest  summer's  height.  It  is 
Aonght  that  the  hke  is  rising  in  height.  Across  the  chan- 
nel of  the  stream  piled  FaUoci,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
lake^  there  are  stones  fixed  at  regular  distances,  onoe  evi- 
dently intended  for  enabling  passengers  to  step  from  one 
ade  to  the  other,  but  now  never  covered  with  less  than  four 
or  five  feet  depth  of  water.  Near  the  middle  of  the  baj  of 
Camstraddan,  when  the  water  is  low,  there  is  a  heap  of 
stones  to  be  seen,  where  the  Colqnhouns  of  Camstraddan 
are  once  said  to  have  had  their  familj  residence.     Carnb- 
den,  in  his  jitlai  Brkamuca^  describes  an  island  as  exist- 
ing there  in  his  day,  in  which  there  was  a  bimse  andwi 
webard.    About  five  miles  farther  south,  at  a  distance 
from  the  shore,  there  is  another  heap  of  stones  said  to  be 
the  ruins  of  a  church.    A  field  opposite  to  it  is  still  called 
Acb-no'beaglau^  or  the  Church-fieU.     This  rise  of  the 
surface  of  the  lake  is  probably  owing  to  the  sand  and  mud 
subsiding  near  the  mouth  of  the  Leven  and  damming  up 
the  water. 
In  this  lake  they  reckon  about  thirty  islands,  small  and 


^  Water*,   great.    Most  of  them  arc  fineljr  wooded^  Ihit  (miy  abottt 
Uandtof    ten  of  them  are  of  coasiderable  size.     The  mindpal 
^g^^g^        islands  are  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  ttontrote^  or  cl 
Sir  James  Colqahonn  of  Luss.    Of  those  which  belong 
fo  Loss  the  fbUbwiflg  are  the  chief  t     1st,  IiAetmvmiacig 
dbore  three  q«trters  of  an  English  mile  kmg^  and  about 
two  fufflonga  «id«  hdf  hroad|  eontains  1S5  Scottish  acre») 
of  whirfi  I2t  arc  imder  a  good  oak-wood,  which  is  mode- 
fmtely  Tahied  «t  L.1000  each  cutting,   once  in  twenty 
years.    The  remaining  ncres  arc  ont-ficld,  and  carry  at 
iSmes  a  good  crop.  The  idand  is  not  at  present  inhthited# 
A  monk  is  said,  at  a  rensole  period,  to  have  fixed  his  resi- 
dence there,  from  whom  it  derircs  its  name  of  ImebUa^ 
^oftach,  u  e.  tie  iskmd  of  ihe  monVt  hcmst*    A  sweeter 
Rtirement,  or  more  adapted  for  contemplation,  he  oooUl 
not  perhaps  have  chosen.    tSlj^  Inebconagan^  sitnated 
on  Uie  east  side  of  Inchtavanacfa,  and  separated  from  it  bjr 
a  narrow  sound,  half  a  mile  long  and  abont  two  furlongs 
nnd  a  hdf  broad,  contains  ntnety-fbnr  acres,  which  are 
an  under  a  natural  oak  and  fir* wood.     It  is  wordiy  of  no- 
tice, that  the  narrow  sound  or  channel  between  the  islands 
of  Inchtairanach  and  Inchconagan,  the  average  depth  of 
which  does  not  exceed  two  fathoms  and  a  half,  and  where 
■flicre  is  no  perceptible  current,  was  never  known  to  freeze 
even  in  the  severest  winters.     Sdly,  Incbmoan,  i.  e.  the 
Moss  Lie,  lying  a  little  to  the  south  of  Inchconagan, 
sibout  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  broad, 
contains  ninety-nine  acres,  mostly  of  moss,  from  which 
the  village  of  Lnss  and  the  neighbourhood  are  supplied 
with  peats.     4th]y,    Inchlonatg,  near  a  mile   long,  and 
above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  contains  145  acres,  (56 
acres  of  which  are  under  a  natural  wood  of  old  yews. 
The  whole  island  has  for  many  years  been  kept  as  a  deer 
park  by  the  family  of  Luss. 


(X  tut  iilnii  bekoging  to  the  Duke  of  Montrose^ 
fair  MB  <»f  ceiiflid«etbk  extent.  Inebeailbeb^  which  iig- 
lifiM  die  Mand  of  Old  Woioeii,  so  cadled  because  (hete 
wot  't&nmtAj  «  mMoccy  there,  wet  st  one  time  the  site  of 
the  dmrch  of  the  pariahy  now  called  Bttdiaiitia%  ia  Sdr« 
Hm^ftuie.  IwehfiU^  whidi  ngoifiea  the  Loi^  tshmdy  and 
JariaKWiiy  the  Rxmnd  Uand,  have  a  tenant  m  «ach»  wtdi 
anMe  and  paeture  groond }  but  the  most  vahuble  of  rit 
dw  iaiaada  ia  that  called  jbrAmrM,  ia  whMi  the  Dn^ 
Ifaattoaa  haa  adeer  pafk  and  a  fereater* 

LociilooMnd  haa  hoen  long  oelebrated  for  three  won« 

hbmJL  The  fith  ¥^tho«t  Sna  are  supposed  to  be  Tipers^ 
which  abanad  in  the  islands^  and  have  been  seen  awim- 
avag  firom  one  idand  to  another.  With  regard  to  the 
or  avaA  without  wind,  it  ocenrs  ia  all  extenstte 

deep  iraters  when  a  calm  immidiatelj  aaooeeds  a 
It  is  slso  saidi  that  during  the  great  earthqudce 
St  Lttboa  in  1755,  Locblomond  was  nnoommonlj  agi- 
tetody  and  the  water  suddenly  rose  aereral  feet.  A  small 
island  near  the  west  shore  of  Inchconagaa  is  ealkd  the 
Floating  Island,  but  it  is  now  fixed  there  ;  and  if  it  once 
actoaily  floated,  it  most  be  con^dered  as  a  moasj  firag^ 
flKnt  boond  toother  bj  the  matted  roots  of  coarse  gras- 

willows,  Dutch  mjitles.  Sec. 


The  principal  rivers  connected  with  this  county  areRiTtn. 
flie  Qyde,  Leveo,  Enrick,  and  Kelvin.  None  of  these 
hare  the  principal  part  of  their  course  within  this  county, 
eaoepting  tte  Leven.  This  is  the  outlet  by  which  Locfa- 
kmond  disdiafges  itseff  into  die  Clyde.  It  is  about  se- 
ven miles  in  kngdi,  and  the  water  Is  exceedingly  pure. 
This  ia  the  general  diaracter  also  of  the  water  of  Lochlo* 
mond.  All  the  feeders  of  the  loch,  except  Enrick,  are  mostly 
springs  dmt  ran  over  naked  fodsa  or  nneultivated  ground. 
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w«*«^  from  which  liardly  a  particle  of  earth  is  carried  iwtj  eno 
by  the  heaviest  rains.  Leven  is  navigaUe  for  large  boats 
up  to  the  loch  ;  but  owing  to  the  rapiditj  of  the  water  in 
some  places^  thcj  cannot  be  broi](;bt  up  without  the  .as* 
sistanoe  of  horses. 

In  this  countjr  the  river  Enrick>  which  is  the  priidpal 
ftream  that  £il}s  into  Lochlomondy  winds  throngh  a  plaia 
of  more  than  SOOQ  acres.  Utor  the  house  o£  Bnckan« 
nun,  on  the  extremity  of  Stirlingshire!  its  banks  areiad* 
omed  with  extensive  lawns  and  forests,  and  consist  of  a 
rich  deep  soil.  The  soil,  however,  throughout  the  Cota« 
^jr  is  extremely  various.  A  stiff  clay  soil,  which  in  the 
^[ecently  turned  up  furrow  glistens  as  if  besmeared  with 
oil,  comprehends  at  lefist  one-half  of  the  lapd  under  til* 
k|ge.  Near  the  sea-coast  the  land  is  light  and  gravdlyi 
and  nxMsy  upon  the  high  grounds*  In  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  sooM  whin  rocks  it  is  stony,  but  not  unfiertileh 
The  climate,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Atlantic  Oceap,  and 
from  the  numy  high  mountains  with  which  the  country 
abounds,  is  extremely  wet  and  variable.  Strong  winds 
and  heavy  rains  come  chiefly  from  the  south-west.  la 
consequence  of  this  the  trees  bend  towards  the  north-east. 
With  respect  to  heat  and  cold,  there  are  all  the  varieties 
that  usually  take  place  from  the  lofty  summits  of  the 
mountains  down  to  the  sea-shores  and. deep  glens,  which 
are  mostly  on  a  level  with  the  sea. 

In  all  the  rivers  of  this  county  salmon  are  caught  in 
less  or  greater  abundance.  The  salmon  fisheries  of  Lock* 
lomond  and  the  Leven  are  of  considerable  value.  In  se- 
veral parts  of  the  county  salmon  are  cured  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  called  kippering;  and  with  many  persons  through- 
out  Scotland  kippered  salmon  is  a  favourite  dish.  It  if 
practised  here  in  the  following  manner.  All  the  blood  is 
taken  from  the  fish  immediately  after  it  i3  killed  \  this  i| 


Salmon, 
how  kip- 
pered. 
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^enttnf  thegiQi:  ilit  d^a  est  ifitfio  tmckm  Ji^itvk 

ndft  llw  bone  or  **^***^  ts  it  ti  oooiiihiiiIt  ^^ll^^ 

Hbt  ham  u  ukm  Mt  $  fast  the  tail»  with  tivo  or  thrat 

>il1m  I  of  teboii%M  kfti  the  head  is  cut  off;  all  tha 

cotraib  art  takca  ont,  hot  the  tkm  ^  the  fadly  is  kft 

«aciit|  die  fish  is  tbflo  laid  with  the  ikin  tmdentUMt  oo  a 

koanly  and  is  well  mbbed  and  ooivered  ever  with  a  mi» 

Jonef  efaalfvaatitiesof  ecMBMioiiaaltaiid  JaflDtfuca  pepi^ 

yer*    Sena  ef  this  austere  is  carefiilly  spread  uader  the 

Ana  to  prevent  tbeas  fieaa  eomipting,  which  thcj  are  ea* 

mwiimi^j  ready  to  do^  eqpecially  if  die  weather  is  wamu 

A  board  widi  a  large  tteoo  is  soaietimcs  laid  npon  the 

£Ap  widi  a  view  to  mako  the  silt  petketratie  into  it  mtee 

silwtnsHy«    In  seOM  plaoefe»  as  DunbartoOf  instead  of  a 

dbl  bearf^  a  shallow  wooden  trough  is  used^  bj  which 

the  brine  b  kept  abont  the  fldi  (  sometiaies  two  or 

ateen  are  kippered  in  the  same  Teaeel  at  the  same 

^tkne^  one  bebg  leid  open  the  other*    The  id^  widi  tho 

beard  or  troaght  is  set  in  a  oocd  place  fiar  two  or  throe 

dqFO  ;  it  is  dien  removed  fiom  the  boards  and  again  rob* 

bed  with  salt  and  pepper  i  after  whidi  it  is  hung  up  b]^ 

die  tail,  and  exposed  to  the  rajs  of  the  sun  or  the  heat  of 

die  fire*    Care  is  pcevimid  j  taken  to  stretch  oat  the  fidi 

bj  means  of  «nstl  sdcks  or  hoops  placed  acron  it  froaa 

sidetoside.    After  it  has  remained  in  the  heat  a  few  da]n^ 

it  as  haiig  up  in  the  kitchen  or  other  drj  place  till  used« 

Boaoe  people,  in  order  to  give  the  kipper  a  peculiar  taste, 

highly  reUshed  by  not  a  Sew,  carefully  smoke  it  widi 

fmi  rwii  or  the  reek  of  juniper  bushes.    This  is  coea* 

loenly  dene  by  hanging  it  up  so  near  a  chimney,  inwhidk 

peatsor  jumper  bushes  are  burnt,  as  that  it  receives  tho 

'  SflMke  I  there  it  remains  two  or  three  weeka^  by  whidii 

•dmo  it  generally  acquires  the  taste  wanted* 

Famoomrtha  whds^  aod  properdes  in  ootto  ports  of 
VoXi.IXL  7 
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AfiinaiU  this  toiinif,  ire  very  small ;  manj  of  them  canUmxng 
u  u  about  thirt/  acres,  and  some  no  more  than  ten  or  twelve. 
On  each  of  them  a  fanner  with  his  family  resides.  This 
MinysmaUeKtreme  smallness  of  the  farms  was  occasioned  by  feuars, 
who  rather  than  put  their  children  to  any  other  employ* 
inent  than  that  of  a  husbandman,  subdivided  their  lands 
among  them*  They  thought  it  a  disgrace  that  their  chil- 
dren should  be  any  thing  but  lairds.  .  Than  this  practice^ 
when  carried  to  too  great  length,  few  things  ase  more 
hurtful  to  the  indiriduals  concerned  in  it,,  or  a  greater  ob- 
stacle to  the  prosperity  of  a  country.  The  subdivisions 
are  now  become  so  small,  thai  some  proprietors  cannot 
afford  to  keep  a  horse  ;  .consequently  their  labour  in  tht 
field  must  be  greatly  retarded,,  even  though  some  of  them 
may  keep  a  small  horse :  yet  in  order  to  have  their  land 
ploughed,  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  joining  with 
two  or  three  of  their  neighbours ;  a  eircumsta^oe  whi^ 
is  frequently  inconvenient  for  some  of  the  parties,  is  oft- 
en productive  of  serious  quarrels,  and  always,  unprofitable;* 
In  these  farms  by  far  too  much  of  the  land  is  cropped ; 
but  cropped  it  must  be,  to  procure  meal  for  the  family, 
.and  fodder  for  a  cow  or  two,  with  which  the  farm  is 
overstocked.  Nothing  is  laid  out  in  improvements,  and 
the  land  is  scourged  to  the  last  extremity.  The  whole 
produce  can  hardly  support  the  family  that  depends  upon 
it  for  subsistence^  even  with  the  addition  of  what  is  pro- 
cured by  the  unremitting  labour  of  the  wife  and  chil- 
,dren  in  spinning  yarni  either  for  sale  or  making  webs; 
par^  of  which  clothes  the  family,  and  the  rest  is  sold* 
Whilst  things  rerraiu  in  this  situation,  no  agricultural 
improvements  can.  in  thee  districts  be  rationally  ex- 
pected* In  general,  arable  fan  s  of  a  sorts  are  in  this 
county  too  small  for  an  improve  !  state  Pf  'nilhirc. 
Their  smaUness  atises  partly  from  tho;  humanity  of  pro* 
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tirictors,  whomre  «nwilKii£  to  dispossess  the  ancieatte-  AgricnU 
naiitt  of  tlie  soU^  aod  pwij  from  the  want  of  capital  of  >  ■  ^  4 
the  periQiit  engaged  19,  agriculture,  which  disqualifies 
them  £rom  eatering  iipon  ^tensive  undertakings.  What 
are  calkd  pendicles^  contaiaing  from  two  to  ten  acres,  are 
not  imfre^ent ;  they., are  usually  occupied  bj  labourers 
and  tradesmen.  Thesp  small  spots  are  often  the  best  im-  siQnn  pot. 
proved  lands  in  the  country.  They  receive  a  large  pro-  JfTJu^ 
IfitttOQ  of  manure,  and  a  great  part  of  them  is  usually  tndciaicis 
^mdtir  potatoes  or  clover.  Some  disputes  have  .existed'^ 
ftboot  tbe  utility  or  advantage  which  the  country  derives 
from  snudl  possessions  being  thus  granted  in  lease  to  per« 
sons  who  are  not  farmers  by  profession.  It  has  been  said^ 
that  every  man  does  most  business,  or  exerts  himself  most 
successfully,  when  he  adheres  to  a  single  employment  i 
and  that  no  labourer  ever  exerts  himself  vigorously  upon 
another  man's  land,  if  he  have  land  of  his  own*  He  be* 
ooflses  too  much  attached  to  his  own  possession,  loiters 
away  his  time  about  it,  and  is  thus  ultimately  rendered  a 
poorer  man  than  if  he  had  confined  himself  to  the  employ- 
mept  of  a  labourer  or  servant  to  anotlier.  With  regard, 
however,  t6  tradesmen  residing  in  the  country  or  in  re« 
mote  villages,  the  case  is  often  diiFerent.  They  are  use- 
ful and  necessary  in  these  districts,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  have  not  always  full  employment ;  and  it  is  benefi- 
cial to  themselves,  aiid  consequently  to  the  public,  that 
the  leisure  or  superfluous  time  which  their  regular  em- 
ployment leaves,  should  be  beneficially  filled  up  by  agrii* 
cuhure.  A  portion  of  this  last  employment  is  so  grateful 
to  the  inclinations  of  men,  and  so  conducrve  to  bodily 
health  and  vigour,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  denied  to  indi« 
vibuals  when  it  can  be  rendered  consistent  with  general 
utility.  Blacksmiths,  wrights,  and  Qther  tradesmen,  though 
much  wanted  in  the  country,  have  seldom  (omjplete  em-» 
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A^icul*  plojtnent  withoat  such  a  resoiirct ;  isni  H  kffbtvlb  a  healtb% 
^  ^■■.  All  occopation  to  their  cbiliken  at  certain  aeasoos  of  Ae 
year.  Even  with  segard  to  weattrs^and  others  employ- 
ed in  the  service  of  great  mamfiictttrers,  their  heald^  and 
perhaps  also  the  integritj  of  their  character,  is  best  pce« 
served,  while  it  is  found  practicable  to  aUow  tliem  tb  re- 
side in  scattered  villages^  and  to  interfere  at  times  in  die 
occupations  of  a  countrj  life. 
RfseSof  i^  ^i^[^  district,  as  everywhere  else  in  Scotland;  a  grest 
rise  has  taken  place  in  tHe-sent  of  Iand»  About  fifty  years 
ftgo  a  ^ep-fttfm  called  Invtrugbus^  m  the  parish  dF  Ar* 
toquhar^  was  rented  at  L.  8  p$r  anmm,  and  the  tenant  be- 
eame  bankrupt  before  his  lease  was  out.  At  present  the 
same  farm  is  let  for  L.SO  per  anmnlf,  and  the  tenant  ftos» 
pers.  Three  causes  have  occurred  to  produce  this  impdr- 
tant  change  r  Ist,  An  improvement  in  die  mode  of  maoa- 
|;ing  the  land  ;  it  was  formerly  pastured  by  a  few  Uack 
tattle  in  summer  and  a  few  goats  in  winter,  whereas  it  it 
now  occupied  by  sheep.  2ifyf  In  consequence  of  the  ia* 
creased  population  and  riches  of  Glasgow  and  its  neigh* 
bourhood,  the  demand  for  butchers  meat  is  much  greater, 
and  higher  prices  for  it  are  given*  Zastfy,  The  vahie  of 
money  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain  is  very  difl&rent  from 
what  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  probably  sunk  in  va- 
lue in  the  proportion  of  at  least  three  to  one.  Thus  the 
ifailure  of  the  ancient  tensmt  of  the  lands  alluded  to  can  be 
accounted  for. 
Parm  hou*  The  lately  built  farm  houses  and  offices  on  several 
*^  estates  here  are  pretty  good»  and  generally  well  situated. 

They  are  mostly  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  court,  having 
the  dwelling  house  on  the  front,  the  offices  on  the  sides, 
and  the  dunghil  commonly  in  the  middle  of  the  area. 
The  house  is  generally  one  stoxy  high,  and  consists  of  a 
large  kitchen  and  room,  or  sf^nce  as  it  is  usually  called. 
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furc 


SowMHiBifi  the  gimts  are  Sited  up  for  ileepbf  places.  ^V}^^ 
^lie  wbok  iUairngf  the  mi^  given  to  the  bouie  and  of- 
fioesp  costs  abom  Laoo  SterliDg.  B j  fiur  the  gteatesl 
vmmkK  pi  steadings  in  the  coimtj  are  extremelj  small 
i|nd  in  constrocted  i  but  little  else  can  be  expected  on  di- 
fnimtttvc  fanns^  the  »verag^  uze  of  which,  when  meant 
to  he  in  tillage^  is  about  fiftjr  acres,  and  where  few  are 
fa  huge  as  a  Impdced*  These^  f^y  ui  tillage,  and 
Ipmnlj  in  pasture,  f^ns  0^7  from  one  to  two  hundred  acres. 
fUnm  ^  oM  iMHises  upon  these  small  farms  are  of  ;i 
^rarjipi^iesybils  sort.  TTUe  donghil  is  seldom  as  Cur  as  two 
jfsvds  finm  th^  doer,  and.  the  dwelling  honse  and  office;^ 
ws  in  oaif  few,  or  may  he  s^d  to  )>e  under  the  same  roo( 
US  one  jsnfrir  ftminionly  serves  honh  for  the  dwellinghousto 
fad  <he  cowhmsa.  Thii^  however,  alludes  chieflj  to  the 
Jhifl^  WPffMfm  part  of  the  amnlj.  Thatch  is  the  common 
fffijraruig  both  for  bomses  aa4  offices ;  (lut  some  latelj 
4IMlad  arp  cqivered  with  slat^  end  tile.  The  steadings 
in  some  parts  of  the  county  ^re  thatdifd  with  heath  {ifu 
fim  mtijgmru)  or  brecluns  fern  (^ttris  uqmlmaC^  Either 
.of  these  materials,  when  properly  managed,  is  very  du- 
rable. The  heath  is  cut  before  harvest,  and  is  laid  on 
the  hoose  with  the  stems  downwards.  Breckins,  when 
used  for  thatch,  are  puUed  with  the  root  in  the  beginning 
of  October ;  about  which  time  they  have  arrived  at  their 
greatest  degree  of  solidity :  care  must  be  taken  that  they 
are  not  brittle.  They  are  generally  used  with  the  leaves 
when  dry,  but  not  withered ;  for  if  they  are  withered, 
they  do  not  adhere  closely  together,  and  are  apt  to  foil 
off.  Thqr  are  placed  with  the  roots  downwards,  mostly 
in  rows  about  three  or  four  inches  distant ;  so  that  al« 
most  nothing  but  the  root  is  exposed  to  the  weather.  This 
thatch,  when  on  the  side  of  the  house  which  is  expoeed  to 
Aitwo»$  lists  about  six  v  ^vqi  years ;  hot  when  in  a 
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> prcul-  northern  exposure,  it  continues  good  for  npwsirds  of  ihirtj 
Lm    ^       years.    3reckins  exposed  to  the  rajt  of  the  sun  grow 

brittle,  and  moulder  ddwn. 
Crnpt  ctdtw     ^^  ^  kinds  of  grain,  oats  are  here  most  generally  cul« 
^^'^^        tivated.      Bear  and  barley,  owing  to  cold  seasons,  are 
found  to  be  precarious  crops,  the  product  exceedingly  va- 
rious, and  in  general  not  heavy.      Seed-time  from  the 
enhk       middle  to  the  end  of  May.    Blandeartd  barley,  a  mixture 
half  bear  and  half  barley,  is  cultivated  by  some  farmers ; 
the  meal  is  used  in  bread.' '  Masbolme^  a  mixture  of  oats, 
barley,  rye,  peas,  and  beans,  likewise  for  bremd^  was  till 
of  late  culti^ted  by  almost  every  fSearmefk  '  Some  tanll 
fields  are  yet  cropped  witTi'this  mixture  i  but  the  practice 
very  properly  is  daily  going  into  disuse.     The'culture  of 
'rye  is  greatly  on  the  decline.     Although  the  soil*  in  inany 
places  of  the  county  woul^  answer  the  culture  ofVrhcil, 
yet  the  wet  climate,  the  etrly'And  late  frosty  and  othor 
circumstances,  render  it  it 'very' precarious  tuid- unprofiU; 
'able  crop.     Not  more  thaA  100  acres  in  the  county  are 
annually  crept  with  this  grain,  sown  about  the  month  of 
September  j  the  produce  is  from  six  to  ten  bolls  ^^  acre. 
It  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  how  long  this  grain  has 
been  cultivated  in  this  county.     It  is  evident  from  some 
wheat  lately  found  in  a  vault  under  ground  at  Castlecarry, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood   at  Cumbernauld,  that 
this  grain  was  used  by  the  Romans  when  in   Scotland ; 
but  where  it  has  grown  is  uncertain.     The  ears  found  in 
the  vault  were  thick  and  broad,  and  upon  the  whole  were 
fully  larp^er  than  our  best  wheat  :  they  were  black  with 
ai^e  ;  some  of  them  were  considerably  hard,  but  others, 
bj  the  touch,  crumbled  down  into  powder. 
T-  r^in     A      Turnips  are  not  much  cultivated  in  this  county  ;  but 
po^itoci.     the  culture  of  potatoes  is  universal.     Not  a  family  al- 
most but  has  a  piece  of  ground  cultivated  with  thia.^a» 


kkMt  exotic.  In  West  KilpatridL  and  numT'other  phu  AgrioiK 
cet,  they  tue  pot  after  the  first  crop  of  oftts,  and  the  ground^  •  ^^ 
without  being  ploughed,  town  next  jreac  with  Oats.  Whern 
peas  or  beans  ate  cultivated  diey  ue  animged  in  the  sfunf 
jcourse  with  theiA;  Potatoe  culture,  for  improving  waste 
iaikls  and  mossy  soils,  is  uiiivefesally  acknowledged  here 
to  be  of  great  advantage.  Nothing  bot  cutting  down 
brushwood  and  removmg  great  sioni^*  is  dope  to  the  land 
previous  to  planting  the  potatoes.  They  are  always  in 
this  case  planted  in  the  laz>*bed  way  ;  tiie  dilehes,  which 
soe  necessarily  dng  at  uie  sides  of  the  beds,  serve  instead 
cif  drains;  Tlie  hoeing  and  dressing  up  the  plants  destroj 
tbcweeds,  and  p^verise  the  soil,-  which  is  likewise  en- 
tidied  by  the  dung  used :  the  expences  are  in  general 
Sally  repaid  by  the  first  crop,  whilst  the  ground  is  prepay 
led  for  oats  next  season.  But  the  most  common  mode 
of  culture  is  by  planting  in  drilk  and  hbrte-boeing.  .^ 

Flax  b  cultivated  to  a  very  eonsideri^Ue  tjcteul  sathe 
county.  Tb^e  b  scarcely  a  former,  vilbgefglradcitnan^  or 
cottager,  who  does  not  rear  a  suiBoient  quantity  at  least  |q 
occupy  the  females  of  his  own  family  in  spioniog.  A 
day- soil,  or  a  flat  soil  capable  of  rctaipiiig.  moisture  to  a 
certun  degree,  is  preferred.  A  very  dry  soil  and  season 
indicate  a  po^r  crop  both  in  quantity  mid  quality*  The 
ground  is  always  very  correctly  culuvated  or  well  pulve* 
rized,  sometimes  even  by  beating  the  clods  with  a  wood* 
en  mallet  when  this  crop  is  to  be  used.  From  eight  to 
ten  pecks  of  Riga  seed  are  sown  upou  an  acre,  llie 
crop,  when  dressed  by  the  mill,  amounts  in  quantity  to 
from  twenty  to  twenty-eight  stones.  Where  this  crop  has 
been  frequently  used,  the  weeding  which  it  receives^  ren- 
ders the  land  so  clean,  that  at  length  weeding  becomes  un-^ 
necessary,  as  the  soil  comes  into  better  order  than  the 
VP&t  garden  mu^d.  ,  |t.  is  not  vincoipmon  for  farmers  ^ 


AfncnW  let  t  patft  of  4i«ir  landi  to  cottagers  wni  trademoo  far  $ 
W  ^  '  ctop  ^  flax*  Tbe  farmer  plo«ghf  and  hafrowa  tkt 
graood  ia  ihcte  eases*  Tbe  aaed  is  lasoallj  sold  fcr  llif 
porpose  of  feeding  cattle.  The  inhabitaiits  of  the  parishss 
of  Kirkinrilloch  apd  Cmnbemanld  obtaiii  firo^  the  tnst 
lees  for  the  iatprevementsin  Scotland  large  prrminms  aa^ 
anaUj  far  the  growth  of  fiaz.  Not  a  little  of  it  ia  mm^ 
ipctsfed  into  jam  \fj  |l|e  iad^atrj  of  tho  fvaers  wifcs 
and  fisn^  servants. 
OfiafiL  Clorer  and  rj^grfss  are  hero  toltivated  to  o  oaoaidcr« 
4|ile  eactant.  When  sown  ifith  flax  ihej  snoeeed  «aooia» 
iMnl J  weH»  as  Ae  crap  is  ear^f  ruaoftd  fiom  the  isUt 
^  die  lund  is  left  to  the  grass  akae*  Whiitt  dover  is 
erevj  where  a  astxre  of  the  eoontj  ;  andp  if  dbo  land 
ia  kept  diyt  it  grows  in  abnndanoe.  The  odlva  ef 
^fmdL  iqU  woad  or  djers  woid  (renim  ba^da)  was  a  flew 
years  •ago  tried  bj  aeeae  finan^piiDters.  Thb  plao^ 
irbi4i  bmich  uard  in  the  liaeiirpriiitiiv  Vnsinssa  im  a 
djo-slvi^  is  alwaja  at  a  high  pri^a ;  and  of  lat^  ow# 
h^  to  a  groat  demand  for  it^  verj  scarce*  More  than 
L.1000  Sterling  wocdi  of  it  is  ammallj  consumed  in  the 
printfields  on  the  water  of  I^even.  The  attempt  to  glow 
ft  here  was  fiir  from  being  disQOoraging :  some  small 
fleUs  of  a  dij  light  soil  were  planted  with  it,  and  proda^ 
ced  good  crops.  |t  was  sown  in  drills  in  the  mondi  of 
^ngust,  and  reaped  in  the  same  month  ntif,  year.  Drj« 
ing-honse^  so^e  of  which  are  in  eyery  field,  were  fanad 
to  be  expellently  adapted  ^^  the  pnrppse  ef  drying  it} 
and  the  colour  made  from  it  was  equsd  to  any  made  from 
the  plant  procured  in  the  foreign  oiarket.  The  produee 
of  an  acre  was  worth  from  L.10  to  L.15  Sterling,  Of 
^te»  however,^  the  culture  of  the  reseda  has  been  Vitally 
neglected.  The  printers  who  made  the  trial  were,  bf 
the  increase  of  iheir  bnainessi  obliged  tq  oqcapy  iaUeacht 


mgf  Sw»  att  tbe  jiomd  tbtj  could  get  in  llie  neiglu  Apiciip 
Wiirhoo^  «id  lb  «9plf  tb«ir  atttmioa  wboUy  to  tbtir  ''^^  jt 
•im  tnrit.  Th«  pobiMMiM  of  il  otftt  attnwled  A# 
Mticp  of  dtt  prighbooriiif  finrmn%  wlia  tmrt  dtogotlMf 
VMonoiiift^  with  tbi  pltii^^  €04  Ao  ^^^f^giff^wfi  ttropsf 
iv  iiy  Mil  iilio  fibtwitrbad  m  twra  for  nukiag  iOffm^^ 
Viali  OQl  of  liwir  Mtfd  flukk  «f  pndict* 

Som  tiMt  ogo  tho  €9i&ntim  rf  amdJar  wo  ztimaf/tU^Mim 
iqrlfr8tiiliiigatAffda]^OD«bebaBluofiliaLaff«^  Tha 
crop  ancciaJaJ  tolaiBbl j»  but  tbe  culture  was  disaapluM^ 
c4^  bacanaa  at AaltiflBa ao mitt covld be procnned bi fhia 
coMlrjr  fir  grindu^  it*  Pans,  fvoraidill j  odM  JrariMMi^ 
bawa  ahaady  beao  aaaatirwad  aa otcdfa  thatdi«  Thay  ana 
nqr  vob^bk^  ia  tttnj  rt^eeti^  to  tbe  iBbdntanls  of  di# 
bi|^  dialricta  of  tbe  eovatj  t  Bat  Afaej  do  aoft  aead  to  ba 
aaM¥a»di  tbqr  gaaw  aatvallf  ia  aroad$  aai  baak^  aad 
aalaafineqaaadjfaitfiaofeaidd*  fioose  itlaada  ia  Lacb^ 
JaaMiad  aaa  akaaat  whallj  oaavrtod  with  ibeiB.  Sirjaaaia 
Cal^aboaa'a  tnaota  bave  jyberlj  lo  oat  Aeia,  on  eoadi^. 
tiaa  tbat  tbrf  wofk  a  daj  or  two  £or  biaa  ia  banrcH* 
The  forn  are  cat  widi  tcjtbes  or  hooks  &mb  the  fiOtb 
of  Aagast  to  the  xqiddle  of  September^  Tbej  are 
ipaead  oa  the  graoadt  aad  diied  like  hi^,  aadafterwaid^ 
fat  iolo  Mcka  for  me.  Hones  are  aot  averae  to  eal 
tbeai  a^iea  well  prepared,  but  Aej  are  chieflfr  iisad 
fiv  Utter*  Hanng  aerwd  the  parposes  of  the  atddt^ 
A^  nadgp  a  vtry  oopioos  and  Tsloabla  *^^^^^  to 
die  doDghU.  It  Is  a  pitjr  tbat  this  plaat  dumld  be  so 
aaadi  ne^ected  ia  aiaaj  phicea  where  it  grows  ia  gieat 
lBsariaa^.-«-Jn  the  aMors  aad  high  districts  of  die  eoaow 
tIffigaA  of  di£EKaat  kiads  grows  ia  great  plealj  aad  to  a 
fwasidfiabif  aixe«  It  bas^  however,  for  several  jean 
pas^  beca  cradaaBjr  dacieasiiig^  owing  to  dM  dMep  dua 
aaaasiaaaUv  aastdia Jiaaa  iSa    £bia  aaenliaradvaataflA  .s^ 
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Afi^riciil-  tending  sheep-walks  in  this  coimtj  is,  that  duxing  the 
Vr-y  -  greatest  falls  of  snow  they  are  open  at 'the  sides  of  the 
lochs,  with  which  they  are  plentiAiU/  intersected.  In 
Fattaies»  the  neighbourhood  of  these  lochs  the  deepest  Sn6w  seldoni 
lies  above  a  day  or  two  at  the  most.  This  is  owing  tp 
Varm  particles  of  air  that  are  perpetually  exhaled  fironi 
ll^e  surface  of  the  water.  In  this  respett  they  are  superiof 
to  many  of  the  sheep-paslnres  in  the  south  ot  Scothod, 
which  are  fireqiiently  r/ol»  iot  Several  weeks  together  j  but 
chey  are  greatljr  inferior  id  thein.in  many  things. 
'  The  mountains  hens  are  mostly  predfntoiis  and  rocky* 
>fot  a  ^w  parts  ofihem  are  entirely  destitute  of  verdure ; 
and  large-  jxirtions  of  them  are  oovered  with  straggfisg 
Uirubs  and  trees,  which  are  always  a  detriment  to  ahecp. 
iJkrge  troctn  of  Ae  declivities  consist  of  a  soil  perpetually 
wet  aaid  spbuty,  which  can  afford  but  a  scanty  portkA  of 
good  pasture  for  sheep.  The  places,  however,  that  are 
^natundly  dry  are  covered  with  the  finest  grasses,  which, 
trwing  to  the  abundance  6f  rain  in  this  climate,  preserve  a 
perpetual  verdure  and  luzuriancy«  Of  these  gr;isses  ihe 
ftheep's  fescue,  the  sweet  vernal  grass,  the  crested  dogV 
till  grass,  and  the  fine  bent-grass,  bear  the  greatest  pro* 
portion.  Sheep-breeding,  so  as  to  become  a  business,  was 
introduced  into  this  county  and  the  West  Highlands,  about 
the  year  1747,  by  John  Campbell  of  Lagwyne,  Esq.  who 
tiien  lived  at  Glen  Molloch,  in  the  parish  of  Luss»  Be- 
fore that' time  the  country  was  stocked  with  black  cattle, 
that  brought  but  a  small  return  to  the  owners.  Besides 
the  cattle  a  few  goats  were  reared  in  the  mountains,  and 
aome  small  sheep,  natives  of  the  county  ;  they  were 
white- £aced,  long-legged,  and  the  wool  was  remark* 
ably  short«  They  are  now  succeeded  by  the  small  black* 
iseed  breed  originaUy  purchased  at  the  fairs  of  £ast  Kil» 
^de^  in  >tiie  county  of  Xaoark. .  The  r.uxnbq:  of  sbccf 
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at  preteat  in  the  ocmn^  is  sopposed  to  ammmt  to  at  least  AjrrfcttW 
«<$,ooo. 

A  small  aomber  of  wild  roet  are  permitted  to  inhibit 
the  numntainoiis  regions  of  the  oountj  ;  they  lodge  mostlj 
'in  rodcs  iaaccessihle  bjr  sheep,  tfaoogh  sometimes  they  are 
discovered  bronsing  in,  the  woods.  The  proprietors  will 
not  permit  lheiA>>'tb  ht  shot  or  tnnojed. 

Of  eatde  in*  die  sotithem  districts  of  the  conntj,  thcQatdi^ 
'Highland  breed  are  wearing  fast  oat,  and  giving  place  to 
those  from  Airthirty'^  account  of  their  soperioritj  for 
the  dairj ;  bat  considerable  quantities  of  cattle  are  stiH 
purchased  from  the  Highland  graziers,  and  after  being 
"kept  here  for  a  winter  are  sold  to  the  English  graziers. 
"The  nataral  grass  on  the  declivities  of  the  high  grounds  oif 
■die  well- watered  districts,  together  with  the  bulky  pro- 
Mace  oTthe  low  grounds,  render  a  considerable  part  of  this 
cimntj^'verj  fit  ibr  wiatering  cattle.   Tht /ooJ  of  cattle  is 
^chiefly  gias^  either  green  or  dried.    Straw  is  universallj 
"pveii' botfi-'td  horses  and  cows.   A  few  cows  are  occasion- 
'^Dj  £ed  with  draff  and  the  ^Aise  of  the  breweries  in 
'Dtmbartbn  and  Kirkintilloch^  and  a  very  few  with  tuf- 
ntp.     Green  clover  is*prefcrred  to  eVcry  other  green  crop 
4br  cows  $  it  greatl  j  increases  the  quantity  of  milk,  and 
giv^  ft  do  bad  taste.    It  is  believed  that  milk  from  grass* 
^IbMls  much  richer  in  butter  or  cheese  than  from  food  or 
any  other  'kind.     Hbrses,  during  winter,  often  get  their 
sup])er  of  boiled  meat.     It  is  a  mixture  of  light  corn,  oat« 
ehafl>  aiid  sometimes  the  refuse  of  beans  and  pease.  They 
are  boiled  for  the  space  of  an  hour  in  a  pot  or  cauldron 
that  is  generally  built  in  a  furnace  in  one  of  the  out- 
houses^.    This  boiled  meat  is  reckoned  extremely  good 
fyr  horses ;  it  makes  them  keep  their  strength  and  look 
•  well.     Gows,  after  calving,  are  also  fed  with  it,  but  with 
Ibe  addiUon  of  some  good  com*    It  is  given  them  twice 

I 
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Agriqpl-  «*4«j  fo^  p9KK%  wcdu  afisT  cahriogy  or  until  tlie  grUs  9 
plentiful.    Sometimcft  s  handful  (tf  salt  is  added  to  the 


aniipt^Tf.  la  n^any  pl9ce$foiaio$i  wtkis  a  principal  in* 
|;irt4itnt  of  thja  kind  of  aliqwnt.  When  thus  used,  they 
are  wafhad  ole^  and  eu|  into  sa»al|i  picoea  with  aknife  or- 
in^^rllaKmt  iiwr^at  ptopcae^gr  tliey  paehfuited  ui  a.styisr 
mortar  with  a  wooden  mall.  Tbia  pfaqinttfn  ia  oaed  p 
pfvnrafttb^m  from  sliickinr  in  As  bo^a^  thronta.  Tbe 
potatoes  are  not  bgilsd,  hut  mij(ad  qiif  widi  the  other  uk 
fiedienta*  Patp4|ist  from  the  mi^  a^a  fp^lbas  part  of  th^ 
jispiztme. 

E^ctremd^  |pw  avina  are  teared  n^  th^couftft  cither 
jEsr  priira^  fae  or  for  the  market*  A  iKsrie^  of  t^  dmq^ 

lu)  fowl  has soi9atifmlieea £0904 p^  ^4^ 

j9Cfticate4»  hj  piking  thfs  eggs  from  ^  wil4  ^is4>  ncfV 
Md  tpkjuagcm  to  ha^a  dio^  ha)((^  M  ^m4)v^ 
HflMh-      pommwfuJ^ap    Jl^  vadfs^ia  ealled  4fi  ^tf^l^^^ 

is  but  facily  joftpd  either  hcye  or  ia  ^northmi  oojnj^iy 
.Scothaid.  It  is  not  so  lai^  aa  the  commop  ffma^^bOim 
fowl ;  but  the  ^gSy  for  the  asost  part,  are  e^ially  laig^ 
srtlb  dttcks*eggSf  and  are  verj  jEne«  The  hen  contittDes  p 
produce  eggs  fbraloog  time,  and  seldom  indineatp  hatch* 
4Vben  the  eggs  are  hatched  bj  iinother  hen,  care  asust  tile 
taken  to  break  the  shell  after  it  is  chi^edt  for  it  tafre* 
quentljr  so  hard  that  the  young  chick  cannot  bseak*  it  so 
as  to  disengage  itself.  The  colour  of  the  chick  tctj 
much  resembles  that  of  a  partridge ;  but  in  fowls  coma  to 
•maturity  the  colour  is  commonly  red  or  brown,  mixed 
with  spots  of  white  and  grey.  Both  cocks  and  hena  aise 
round-crested,  and  often  the  crests  are  so  large  that  th^ 
bang  over  the  eyas,  and  must  frequently  he  dipped* 
They  are  smoothJegged ;  and  the  length  of  thfe  leg  is  in 
proportion  to  the  body.  The  heels  of  the  cock  are  shor^ 
and  not  very  well  adapted  for  fighting  f  both  cocks  an^ 


UMt^  and hoblL6d%  AMioiigli tMj vt falljr domesiiau <■■,— j 
*4,  7«  dM^  tte  ftiid  oCtwtaim  amI  imm»«%  ittid  are  eti^ 
ttHMifly  l^ffccSy  V  wMItt  ns  otter  f^pSi%  in  qwcil  ix 
•Aidb Aty Wittte to m caoddd^Ut 4iMttc#«  llieywll 
fioqpMtttfy  feftVe  tteir  eompMliafts  pf  te  dniigliili  tod,  m 
jMirdi  of  ^irormi;  Ice.  IbDMr  tbjr  {ddogli  lliil  fluiy  be 
i|6i^  in  ite  ntilfaboQrikttd.  "the^  «M  moke  iunlj  wtp^ 
poitbd  tniii  owhwHHi  Eoiwli||  ids  fliaf  ^B||(S^  bnog  hctoAy 
vnue  UK  pncB  ok  oioiiwiy  ^S** 

ThoQ^  almofi  everf  fiMrmer  in  this  district  koepftI>iir^ 
itoMy  Ac  cQvatj  18  tiot  ockwrtled  oti  Mxoiifit  of  its  dsi^ 
ST*  Mttdi  Dttttcr  is  ssltsd  ror  sac  in  woudeo  tcssus 
-dt  terrcis;  siaetdncs  Ihe  whole  is  covered  with  a 
MKoog  pMtp  hj  bofling  in  wner  comtnon  silt  with  t, 
little  saltpetre.  Hds  list  ingredient  is  thought  to  ptesctte 
Vie  boAer  t^  lotaf.  Amsg  chegn  is  not  nnfreqaend/ 
'Msdfe  in  iereral  pbcCs  of  the  toontf.  It  is  called  iu^g 
wtien  ibt  coxds  are  tied  up  in  t  cloth  or  net^  and  to  get 
ifBit'dlF'tlie  wfaej  are  hong  np  instead  of  bebg  pot  under 
"Akptta.  Hkis  kind  of  cheese  is  thought  to  be  richer  or 
fhtitt  than  had  the  conls  been  treated  in  the  ordinary  man- 
a^p  beeaaie  the  whey  is  not  forcibly  drawn  ef,  bat  aU 
Jjorwed  to  drop  at  leisure.  It  is  the  general  opinion  in  this 
iMonty»  that  when  the  whey  is  forcibly  taken  from  the 
cords  die  cheese  is  thereby  rendered  poor,  because  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  what  constitutes  the  richness  of  the 
cbeese  is  fbreed  away  with  the  whey. 

Till  about  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  none  of  the  conntxylsckisrift 
was  indoscd  except  a  few  fields  adjoining  to  gentlemens 
seats.  From  that  time  inclosing  of  land  has  been  daily 
OB  the  inoMsc.  One  fliird  <tf  the  county,  however,  is  yet 
open,  Of  but  roundly  inclosed ;  that  is,  the  fiurms  are  in- 
doled  hot  not  subdivided.    The  dcSden^  win  soon  be 
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Agricui-  xiiade  up.  Not  a  yetr  passes  but  several  thousand  attd 
are  surrounded  with  fences*  The  size  of  indosures  of 
arable  land  is  oommooly  suited  to  the  extent  c£  the  fannsi 
i^id  conseque^tlj  smaU.  Indosures.  are,  at  aa  averagCi 
^from  eight  to  ten  acres.  One  field,  -however,  containing 
three  hundred  acres,  was  lately  inclosed  by  a  stone-dike,  ia 
the  parish  of  Row,  by  the  late  Sir  James  ColquhoDn  of 
Luss,  Baronet.  It  cost  him  above  L«  30Q  Sterling.  That 
gentleman,  for  some  years,  past,  .built  annually  several 
thousand  roods  of  stone-dikes,  and  planted  at  least  thir^ 
thousand  young  thorns.  Hedge  and  ditch  ia  the  moat  com* 
mon  sort  of  fence  ;  but,  in  many  instances,  no  attention  13 
paid  to  the  soil  in  which  the  thorns  are  put,  and  they  arc 
often  planted  among  the  worst  of  the  earth  dug  from  the 
ditch,  which  never  before  saw  the  light,  and  consequently 
was  never  ameliorated  by  culture:  hence  many  of  the 
thorns  are  apt  to  fail.  Hedges  faced  with  stone  are  br 
from  being  unconimon,  especial^  on  the  sides  of  high* 
ways.  According  to  this  method,  a  dike  from  o'^':  o  two 
jftfi  high  is  built  cTf  stone  without  lime*  The  thorni  are 
placed  horizontally  under  the  uppermost  course  01  stones, 
which  are  chie^y  ^ags,  if  they  can  be  got  i  a  small  ditch, 
or  rather  drain,  is  cast  before  the  dike,  and  the  earth 
thrown  up  behind  it.  Sometimes  the  hedge  is  planted  pei^ 
pendicularly  om  the  top  immediately  behind  the  stones, 
and  secured  by  a  pailing.  In  this  way  it  commonlj 
grows  very  well.  The  former  way,  however,  is  generallj 
preferred,  as  the  hedge  requires  no  care  to  be  taken  of  it 
after  planting,  and  the  cxpence  of  the  pailing  is  sa\*cd 
These  fences,  in  either  of  the  methods,  resemble  small 
sunk  fences.  In  the  high  parts  of  the  coimtry  wooden 
fences  are  not  uncommon  ;  they  consist  of  posts  made  of 
peeled  oak,  or  branches  of  elm  or  fir  trees  set  upright 
in  the  earth,  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  aad  a  half  from  each 
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tdier^aiidstrteglyiiitertwiiifidwithlinisli-woodcurl^  AgripiK 

This  tort  of  fience  is  ctUcd  stmi  4md  ria.    Stooc-waUs       ^  '.i^ 
made  widumt  mortar  are  also  aol  unnsual,. 

lim^  is  uied  esttnsively  as  maniure  ia  this  cottotj^  and^'^°°'^ 
is  allowed  to  remain  some  time,  spread  upon  the  surface 
before  it  is  jdoagbed  down,  Sia^wott,  ia  manj  places  of 
the  cotmtjf  is  used  profitably  as  a  manui:e«  It  is  of  two 
kinds ;  viz.  what  is  cat  £rom  stones  in  the  sea,  and  what 
is  driven  upon  the  shore  bjr  the  tides,  and  which  is  com« 
noaij  called  Novm  wreck.  The  former  is  esteemed  the 
gichesty  owing,  it  is  believed,  to  the  greater  quantitj  of 
sail  which  it  contains.  It  is  cut  mostly  in  the  spring- 
aeuoo,  chiefly  with  hooks,  at  low  water.  It  grows  so  ra- 
pidly, that  another  crop  may  be  cut  in  two  years  after* 
wards*  Some  kinds  of  sea*plants  are  better  than  others  ; 
die  thin  broad4eaved  kinds  are  not  esteemed.  The 
Uoim  wreck  is  gathered  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is 
driven  on  the  shore ;  for  if  it  is  not  speedily  collected,  it 
is  apt  to  be  carried  back  into  the  sea  by  high  tides,  or 
Uown  away  by  the  winds.  It  is  used  sometimes  as  a  topr 
dressing  to  grass- fields  or  to  grain.  It  is  sometimes  stra- 
tified with  lime,  earth,  and  dung,  to  be  converted  into  ma«* 
Bore.  Lime  and  peat-moss  are  in  some  quarters  of  the 
county  spread  upon  grass-lands  which  are  meant  to  be 
ploughed  in  the  following  year.  The  lime  in  powder  is 
spread  on  the  surface  in  autumn,  and  about  sixty  or  se* 
venty  cart-loads»  of  moss  are  spread  over  it. 

Few  places  in  Scotland  are  better  furnished  with  grow-\^oo4|, 
ing  woods  of  different  kinds  than  Dunbartonshire.  The 
woodlands  comprehend  about  11,800  acres ;  6200  acres  of 
which  are  under  natural  wood,  the  rest  in  plantations. 
Fofest-trees,  especially  on  the  banks  of  Leven  and  Loch« 
lomond,  thrive  amazingly  well.  The  woods  are  well 
sheltered  by  the  surrounding  mountainS|  whilst  they  aip 
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ocftt  destitute  of  ft  siiflicMit  ^ttttUCjr  of  rnn  to  Mppoil 
dieir  liiZttriaiMjr*  Natoitl  woods,  of  which  the  oik 
makes  a  consideimble  pai%  ate  for  the  sake  of  the  bari( 
gcneaSLj  cut  evety  tweotjr  jean.  Oalj  the  oak,  amm* 
tam-adi,  and  willow^  are  peded.  DUfereot  opbieas 
htcft  been  fonned  aboot  the  ugt  of  bask  aaoat  proper  &r 
tanmng.  Some  nSxm,  that  at  twealy  jears  oU  k  has  aot 
ooqnired  sofficient  strength  to  umJ^o  the  leather  good.  la 
aocne  cases,  espectaUj  if  tiK  wood  is  not  of  a  fanEorioas 
growth,  the  observation  is  just.  Most  tanners  in  the 
countrj,  however,  prefer  At  Ifighland  back  al  twentjr 
years  old  to  any  other,  although  at  a  greater  age.  Batk 
is  bdieved  by  some  judges,  that  in  this  district  bark  at 
twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  of  age  wonld  be  batter 
far  the  tanner,  and  more  profitable  for  Ae  propcietor, 
tiian  at  twenty.  The  growtfi  of  a  tree,  in  this  heahhy 
dimaie,  is  supposed  to  be  as  much  m  one  year,  betwem 
twenty  and  thirty,  as  in  any  two^  at  an  average,  before 
twenty  s  so  diat  at  Ae  age  of  tweoty-saz,  there  wiH  be 
ooe-tfaird  more  bark  than  at  twenty  i  and  the  timber 
being  then  fit  for  hu  sbandry-utensils,  is  a  great  deal  more 
vafantble.  The  proprietor,  however,  counts  upon  the  in- 
terest  of  the  mon^  lost  by  this  delay,  and  prefers  cpttiog 
the  wood  at  nineteen  or  twenty  years*  Oak^bark,  in 
some  unfavourable  places,  if  it  is  older  than  forty  or 
fifty  years,  begins  on  the  outside  to  be  corfy  /  n  techni- 
cal  expression  applied  to  iht  external  part  of  it  when  it 
becomes  hard  and  sapless*  In  this  case  it  is  unfit  for  tan* 
mng  leather :  but  of  this  kind  a  considerable  propoitico 
is  commonly  mixed  with  bark  imported  into  Scotland  -, 
which  is  never  the  case  with  bark  from  the  BBghknds, 
'Where  the  trees  ore  seldom  permitled  to  arrive  to  any  great 
age.    The  price  of  the  timber  commonly  defrays  the  es- 
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^eaict  of  cnttiiig  and  baridng^  to  that  the  ^roiSts  «tiie.  Wot^ 
ihieflj  from  the  btrk. 

The  mods  of  ciittbg  wood  in  this  conotj  has,  within 
Oieae  lait  fifteen  or  tweotj  jean»betn  greatly  altered.  It 
was  fiormerlj  the  muvetel  practice  to  cut  the  tree  dver  a 
few  indies,  abore  the  sorfisice  of  the  ground  ;  the  piece  left 
was  called  the  ito&lf  and  was  intended  to  set  off  jonng  shoots 
far  the  futnre  growth  i  which,  in  its  tiim,  was  likewise 
rtat  a  few  fiiches  aboTC  the  old  stock*  Bjr  this  meatis  the 
ttodt  in  a  few  outtingSf  became  very  large  and  nnproli« 
ie.'  It  was  btlievedt  that  were  the  tree  cut  away  close  to 
0ie  sorface  of  the  ground^  it  Would  either  not  grow  at  all^ 
er  the  shoots  would  ba  very  weak.  This  opinion  is  now 
by  CESperiente  proved  to  be  fslse,  and  that  the  old  prac* 
tioe  adopted  in  consequence  of  it  was  hurtful.  The  shoots 
eoming  from  the  old  stock,  that  had  gradually  accumula« 
ted  to  ail  enorlnons  siie,  are  now  found  to  be  comparatively 
dwarfish*  lliis  discovery  was  owing  to  avarice  or  fraud* 
Some  people  employed  in  barking  trees,  thinking  it  a  great 
pity  to  let  the  bark  remain  on  the  stools,  peeled  many  of 
them  down  to  the  ground.  This  practice  is  now  called 
f^M^  hfhw  tbt  uoHf  and  the  former  is  termed  peeling  a^ 
i^vg  ii0  Upon  the  discovery  of  the  fraud  the  proprietors 
were  greatly  enraged,  but  they  soon  found  that  the  shoots 
from  the  root  were  better  than  those  from  the  stool.  This 
is  .easily  accounted  for,  if  we  consider  that  when  the  new 
plants  spring  froxii  the  root,  on  a  level  at  least  with  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  they  acquire  new  roots  for  them- 
selves^ and  Consequently  must  be  more  vigorous  than 
shoots  from  the  old  stock.  Soon  after  this  was  known, 
the  old  stools  were  at  great  expence  cut  or  sawed  over 
dose  to  the  ground  \  not  a  few  were  burnt  dovm :  a  cir« 
comstance  that  improved  rather  than  injured  the  next 
growth  }^  for  thcvtby  the  moss,  &c*  that  had  tceumolated 
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Woodi.  on  the  old  shot  was  destroyed,  imd  the  ashes  became  ex* 
cellent  manure.  If  woods  are  not  prcvioiulj  indoied, 
this  must  inunediately  be  done  «pon  their  being  cat,  to 
prevent  the  jonng  growth  firom  being  dcrtiqycd  by  cat- 
tle. The  value  of  natural  wood  ia  here  vtrj  consider, 
able.  In  those  woods  in  which  the  oak  picvaSi^  the  ao- 
BU^  profit  is  estimated  at  above  L»l  Sterlis^/iracre, 
which  is  a  far  higher  rent  than  could  be  obtaiDed  Ar  die 
same  land  if  employed  in  any  other  manner.  Tlio'groiiad 
is  in  general  unfit  fior  tillage,  and  under  pailiira  woold 
bring  a  very  small  rent.  So  aensibk  are  many  gendemn 
of  this  county  of  the  value  of  woods  in  a  district  in  whidi, 
on  account  of  the  wetness  of  the  dimat^  crops  of  grain 
are  precarious,  and  where  shelter  is  wanted  to  finprove 
tfie  pasture,,  while  at  the  same  time  ooovoyante  by  wa* 
ter  is  generally  practicsble,  that  large  poatioos  of  land 
have  been  inclosed  for  plantbg^  and  the  plantatlans  i^ 
pear  universally  to  prosper,  in  partiienlar^  on  SheesHrte 
of  Arden,  very  extensive  plntations  have  been  soade; 
and  the  late  Sir  James  Colquhoun,  in  fifteen  years^  plaat* 
ed  upwards  of  1CH)0  acres.  A  single  indosure  at  Rosedoe 
contains  500  acres.  The  most  recent  plantations  iirdie 
county  chiefly  consist  of  hurix^  Scottish  fir,  &c.  The  pfo* 
prietors  here  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  restoring  to 
the  country  the  forests  by  which  it  was  adorned  in  ancient 
times,  but  which,,  at  a  later  period,  appear  to  have  been 
so  unprovidentry  and  wasteful^  destroyed.  The  planta- 
tions of  Garscube,.  Ciamus-Erskine,.  Roseneath,  Levcn- 
side,  Cumbernauld,  Wtstertown,  Cameron,  Ross,  Grarth* 
more,  Luggie  bank,  Balvie,  AchinterUe,  &c.  are  thriving 
Tew  tod  remarkably  well.  Among  the  natural  wood  in  the  coun- 
^^JJy|^  ty  is  thej^ew  and  boify  ;  these  are  mostly  confined  to  the 
woods  of  J^uss  and  Arroquhar.  InduConachan,  an  island 
jn  Lochlomoody  contaiaa  several  thousand ha^  /«ws^  t 
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idantadao  of  diat  kind  of  iprood  imeqiitll^  ptrhapf  ia  Wbodt* 
Europe*  It  is  not  known  wliether  thej  are  nfttund  or 
flintfdi  bat  molt  probablj  die  latter }  and  were  ioAended 
Sk  niaking  bows  before  the  inTendon  of  gunpowder.  It 
is  imposstsle  to  ny.  In  the  present  progress  of  die  arts^ 
to  what  ttsefiil  purpose  thej  may  jet  be  applied.  The 
largest  yew  is  at  Rosedoe  |  it  measures  12|  feet  in  cir^ 
nirttifimai  and  is  ttxj  high.  Not  far  fhnti  it  is  a  sweet 
rbnsnnfi  the  tnink  of  which  is  18^  feet  round.  The 
hol^ir  trees  here  have  also  attained  to  a  considerable  size* 
The  late  Sir  James  Colquhouil  received  at  one  time  the 
nm  of  L.70  for  as  mftnj  of  thetn  as  corered  probably  a* 
boot  in  aere  of  ground  i  thej  were  intended  to  be  used 
ftr  making  blodu  for  a  neighbouring  printfield.  Vl« 
goroua  shoots  immediately  sprung  up  from  the  old  stocks* 

Qb  the  estate  of  Bonhill  Is  a  decayed  tsh^^treei  of  which 
Ae  ago  Is  unknown;  Within  the  trunk,  which  is  hoU 
towed  out  by  age,  the  proprietor  has  formed  an  apart* 
lllent^  which  is  nearly  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  ten  in 
iMigfat.  It  is  lighted  by  two  windows,  has  a  table  in  the 
middlej  surrounded  by  seats  whidi  call  accommodate  a 
eonrideraUe  number  of  people. 

AsMmg  the  great  variety  of  natural  wood  in  this  cOtm«  Dutch 
ty  is  die  Dutch  myrtle  or  gad  (myfica  gale  Lvm.).  This"'^'^ 
agreeable  ihrub  occupies,  in  different  parts  of  the  county^ 
about  twenty  or  thirty  acres  of  marshy  ground,  and  a* 
bounds  on  the  banks  of  Lochlomond.  It  is  a  valuable 
iretmifuge.  A  few  of  the  dried  leaves  and  branches^  oc« 
eadodally  spread  among  wearing  apparel,  not  only  dif* 
fuse  n  pleasmg  smell,  but  completely  protect  them  against 
mjury  from  moths  or  other  vermin.  It  is  also  valuable 
tat  the  saaie  purpose  in  the  manufiicteties  in  which  cotton 
is  spun* 

We  Aall  belt  lasM  a  Kst  of  th*  wiU  attf0tfbduit  hM 


Animak  bAbit  the  forests,  mountaittSy  fields,  and  waters^  of  this  £y 
trict ;  taking  notice  both  of  their  English  name  and  of 
that  which  thej  receive  in  the  Scottish  dialect. 
Q«adra.  Of  quadrupeds  are  found,  die  fallow  deer,  roe,  fbz  or 
^^^  tod,,  wild  cat,  badger  or  brock,  pine  martin,  polecat  or  fii* 
mart,  common  weasel  or  whitret,  sloat  or  ennine,  otter, 
common  hare  or  mawkin,  alpine  or  white  hare,  lat,  water 
xat^  field  mouse,  common  mouse,  short-tailed  mouse,  fie- 
tid  ahrew  mousey  mole  or  modevrart^  urchin  or  hedgehog, 
common  bat. 
hmd  Hilda  The  following  land-hirds  are  firaad :  Ringtail  eagle  or 
black  eagle,  sea  eagle,  osprey,  kite  or  glead,  ffrnwvy^ 
buzzard,  moor  buzzard^  hen  hasriqr^  ringtail,  kestrel, 
hobhy,  sparrow  hawk^  l}»g-eared  owl,  tawnj  owl,,  brown 
owl,  white  owl  or  howlet,  great  shrike,. raven  or  corbj, 
rook  or  crow^  hooded  crow  or  hoody,  magpie  or.pieVJP7 
or  jajpiet,  jackdaw.or  daw,  cuckoo,  or  gottk,  kingfisher, 
creeper,  bladk  cock,  groua  or  moorfbwl,  ptarmigan,  p^r- 
tridge  or  partrick,  ring  dove  or  cushet  dow,  fieldfiue  or 
feltifare,  throstle  or  maevis,  redwing,  blackbird,  ring  ouzel, 
water  ouzel  or  water  crow^  chatterer,  bullfinch,  greenfinch, 
common  bunting  or  buntling,  yellow  hammer  or  yellow 
yeldring,  red  sparrow,  snowbunting  or  snowfleek,  gold- 
finch or  goldspink,  chaffincher  or  green  lintwhite,  bramb- 
ling,  sparrow,  linnet  or  lintwhite,  flycatcher,  skylark  or 
laverock,  woodlark,  titlark  or  tittUng,  white  wagtail,  yel- 
low wagtail,  redstart,  redbreast,  yellow  wren,  goMeo- 
crested  wren,  wheatear,  whinchat,  stonechatter,  white- 
throat,  great  titmouse,  blue  titmouse  or  oxeye,  colemoase, 
long-tailed  titmouse,  house  swallow,  land  martin,  swift, 
goatsucker* 
Water  ^^  water  fowls  are  found,  the  heron,  woodcock,  com- 
'■'^^  mon  snipe,  jacksnipe,  lapwing  or  teuchit  or  peesweep, 
common  land  piper^  dotterel,  pied  oyster  catofaer  or  sss 
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piet,  water  rail,  great  crested  grebe,  dusk j  grebe,  little  Anlmai^^ 
grebe,  puffin  or  timnoddy,  northern  diver,  imber,  spec- 
kJed  diver  or  Arran^ake,  red-throited  diver,  common 
BeamaU  or  seamaw,  tarrock,  lesser  tern,  goosander,  red 
breasted  goosander,  the  smew,  wild  swan,  wild  goose, 
golden  ejre,  mallard  or  common  wild  duck,  pochard, 
wigeon,  teal,  cormorant,  shag  or  skart. 

Of  reptiles  are  found,  the  frog  or  puddock,  toad  or^Uptikib 
tead,  scaljr  lizzard  or  ask,  browQ  lizzard,  viper  or  adder, 
blindworm. 

Of  fish  are  the  following  :     Lamprey  or  lampereel,  Tuhc 
eel,  Lochlomond  flounder  or  fluke,  perch,   salmon,  sea        .      * 
trout,  trout,  charr,  gniniad  or  powan,  samlet  or  parr,  pike, 
foach  or  braise,  minnow. 

It  may  be  remarkid,  that  in  almost  all  the  Scottish  wa« 
ters  or  small  streams,  the  first  of  the  fish  above  enumera* 
ted,  the  lamprey,  abounds ;  but  nobody  will  eat  it,  on  ac- 
count of  its  resemblance  to  a  serpent.  When  accidentally 
caught  they  are  destroyed  with  great  inveteracy.  Even 
the  conunon  eel  is  no  general  favourite,  chiefly  for  the 
same  reason. 

The  minerals  of  this  county  are  valuable  in  proportion  Mineraki 
•6  the  territory  recedes  from  the  tract  of  the  Grampians, 
which  in  this  quarter  may  be  considered  as  terminating 
in  their  south-weetem  point  upon  Lochlomond..    In  the  coal  and 
parish  of  Old  Kirkpatrick,  both  coal  and  lime  are  brought *""•• 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  In  the  parish  of  New  Kirk- 
patrick there  are  two  colleries,  one  at  Knightswood  and', 
the  other  at  Cullich  ;  both  of  which  have  been  wrought 
at  early  periods.     The  coal  at  Knightswood  is  light  and 
friable,   contains  little  sulphur,    does  not  cake,  bums 
quickly,  and  leaves  a  small  quantity  of  white  ashes.  The 
main  coal  is  of  the  depth  of  from  eighteen  to  fifty  fa- 
thoms, according  to  the  state  of  the  surface.   The  dip,  or 
ihe  direction  in  which  the  coal  descends  into  the  earth,  is 
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P— ^^^i"?  tent  ftMi  diete  to  Gfteaock,  GlaagoWy  tnd  Pftishj,  nil 
brge  qaantides  also  acioM  LoeUoniDiid  to  Stirluigdiire. 

It  majbe  remarked^  at  a  tort  of  mintral  cnrioaitjy  that 
va  tbe  pountula  abeadj  mentioiied,  which  ibnna  the  pa* 
riah  of  Row^  and  where  Ae  Doka  of  Ajtfjie  haa  a  seat 
qaUed  Roftfteatb,  it  is  nnderstood  that. rats  caimot  live.. 
When  imported  thej  'die  within  a-  year.    A  Wi;|r  lafia 
|dan|er/carried  out  aome  casks  of  Roaeneath  eatA  to  kiU  die 
rats thi^ wore devonriag hia^sagar canaiii  but; the-aoipccw 
fsent  wtts  wsnaeesafiil't  and  thna  a  aonroe  of  nafcapi  or  % 
^vahuUe  oipiM^was  lostto  thia  part  of  DubartiMattio. 
-    Theonljrtfytd  bofwi^hinthiaeoantf  ia  I)^^ 
>it  wasr  made  a  rojitbotoiigh  by  Kng  Ala^ndar  ihaiflop. 
diaditt  I92I«-  It  is  bnik  ofM  tho  eaatafn  ^iiltaf <pAa 
^Laven,  urtiidralmdit  aocudea-it  i  it  has  a  ^ood JmdMr, 
where  large  briga  are  aafe  in  dil  weadme.  *  It  k  wUmtui 
in  west  kmgitnJU  %^  »stf^  "iMfih  latitude  5b^)«^.'  *4t  ia 
•«pon  the  whole  an  inoansidarabk  town,'  an4  tbe  grOftait 
.^natiber  of  ita  houses  ve  o|4-  As  nsnal  in  sea  port  lpwn% 
young  p^fvons  are  food  b£  a  sea-faring  life,  and  mannfcc* 
tores  are  apt  to  he  neglected*    There  is  here,  however,  a 
▼eij  extensive  and  flourishing  manufacture  43£  crown  and 
•hottle  glass.    But  Dunbarton  is  chiefly  reiiiarkahle  finr  its 
castle,  which  comipands  the  navigation  of  the  Clyde,  and 
is  the  key  of  the  North  Highlands ;  it  has  at  at  all  times 
Ilnntoton  a  regular  garrison.     The  casde  of  Dunbartoa  is  every 
^^'^        picturesque  object.     The  ro^k  divides  about  the  middle, 
and  forms  two  summits  ;  the  craggy  sides  are  finely  bro- 
ken I  and  the  building<^  upox^  it,  though  Oct  of  themselves 
beautiful,  have  a  good  effect ;  and,  as  Mr  Oilpin  jusdy 
remarks,  serve  to  give  it  consequence.  The  entrance  pf  this 
fortress  is  by  a  gate  at  the  bottom.     Within  the  rampart 
which  defends  the  entrance  is  the  guardhouse  and  lodgings 
for  oflicers.    From  hence  the  ascent  is  by  a  long  flight  o( 
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stoAC  9tep6  to  that  part  of  the  rock  where  it  dmdes  :I>iiolMt«hu 
here  is  a  battery,  barracks  fixr  the  garrisoo,  and  a  well 
reservoir  always  filled  with  water.  Above  these,  on  the 
lower  sommit  of  the  rock,  are  several  batteries  mounted 
with  canncm.  The  access  to  the  higher  and  narrowef 
sommit  is  very  difficult.  From  the  upper  batteries  are 
some  very  extensive  views.  Looking  toivards  the  north 
is  seen  Lochlomond  bounded  by  rugged  mountains;  a«» 
mong  which  Benlomond  is  conspicuous,  rearing  his  point- 
ed summit  hr  above  the  rest.  Between  the  lake  and 
Dnnbarton  is  the  rich  vale  of  Leven,  enlivened  'by  the 
windings  of  the  river.  Turning  eastward,  the  Clyde  is 
seen  forming  some  fine  sweeps.  Douglas  castle  appears 
on  the  left,  and  Lord  Blantyre's  house  an  the  right.  Be- 
yond the  Clyde  the  distant  country  is  very  rich ;  and  on  a 
dear  day  the  city  of  Glasgow  naay  be  discerned,  particu- 
larly towards  the  evening.  The  prospect  down  the  Clyde 
la  no  less  interesting.  The  river  expands  into  a  large  es- 
tuary, occupying  a  great  part  of  the  view  ;  beyond  are 
high  mountains,  whose  rugged  outlines  and  surfaces  are 
softened  by  distance,  or  what  painters  call  aerial  perspec- 
tive ;  and  under  these  mountains,  on  the  left,  are  directly 
seen  the,  towns  of  Greenock  and  Port  Glasgow.  These 
views  are  not  a  little  enlivened  by  the  white  sails  which 
continuaUy  skim  the  Clyde,  bearing  the  produce  of  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  world.  According  to  Bede,  the 
ancient  Britons  called  this  fortress  jiluntb  or  Mcluid ; 
that  is,  the  place  on  the  Cloud  or  Clyde  (in  Ossian's  Po- 
ems Balclutba)  :  but  the  Scots  or  Caledonians,  who  were 
formerly  separated  from  the  Britons  by  the  river  Leven, 
called  it  Dun  Briton^  or  the  fort  pf  th^  Britons  i  because 
it  was  within  the  territory  of  the  Britons.  This  word  was 
easily  corrupted  to  Dunbarton ;  and  hence  we  see  that  the 
lock  or  castle  has  given  the  name  to  the  town  and  counti^r* 
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Homtepwtt  Ok  the  ncK  of-  Dwiptttoii  spb  Btraony  Btt* 
I  conpoM^  vrihcft  braoglit  nsr  1^  Id  wj 

it  ft  ^riil  piece  of  fqoL  of  tfie  obIiiio  of  ft  losdrtDBoi  Wt 

Oft  OiOOOnr  OOBBOOttMBl  IHUk  ttflOeDOfl  hO  bDO  flBOlU  VOBICa  mBIK 

te  OMoaor  of  joiniBf  ^poan*  The  hto  ingoniowi 
lestor  Andenoo  of  Gliq[0«r  SMb  eevcnl 
^h  dM  fldiciio&Qi  of  AiB  focka  —^4  fluucfcod  witt  puit 
sdioto  piits  wUcli  pooKMed  megiietMBif  wsth  A^  dnee* 
tKMi  of  Uie  poloi*  fi^iw^'^—Miy  tfiBt  Afr  fffck  ii»  o^  ihf  Hh 
kiltie  kiad^  itis  ool  mrpcing  thit  il  thoiild  be  m  eoow 
d^ne  magnetie.  AU  betohic  piUais  thit  hsw  been  tried 
lunre  been  fiound  eo  si  ft  gicatei  oe  leti  degieoe*  Tboie 
iof  the  gient^  ataaewfty  on  tbe  nettb-eeit  coeel  of  Iie^ 
^bnd,  end  Aoee  of  Staib^  ere  tttooi^y  eo  I  tbe  lower  perls 
uf  the  pnlefe  poeeeesng  ft  iioral  pobntjTt  end  on  bgfaer 
fiat  ft  eoatht  jost  in  Ae  eenK  i/nj,  end  far  Ao  eeaee  fee» 
'ion^thftt  iron  beie  do^  nUdi  ileod  long  in  en  citoct  pori- 
tion«  Indeed  this  might  be  ezpede^  mfrmi,  from  the 
netore  of  beseltes ;  a  considerable  pert  of  tbie  snbstaiics 
consisting  of  iron  approaching  to  a  metallic  eleie.— The 
trae  Scottish  thistle,  a  rare  plant,  having  ita  figbt  grese 
leaves  variegated  with  white,  grows  in  coasiderable  qnao- 
tity  about  the  bottom  of  the  rode,  and  sparin^y  even  ee 
the  verj  top.  According  to  Pemient,  tbe  Brilona  in  Wf 
early  times  made  this  rock  a  fiurtress  $  it  being  nsoal  widi 
them,  after  the  departure  of  the  Romany  to  reHeal  to  the 
top  of  craggy  inaccessible  monntainiy  to  forests  aid  rocks, 
on  the  shores  of  die  sea.  Boethius,  how^Tor,  asserts  thst 
the  Scots  or  ancient  Caledoniana  were  poeieissd  of  it 
some  ages  prior  to  the  Britons,  end  that  it  reaisted  all  tbe 
efforts  of  Agricda,'who  besieged  tt.  It  is  nndonbtedly  t 
fdrt  of  great  enthfuity^  for  tbe  venerable  Bode  obMrtre% 
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that  it  was  the  ttroogest  fortifieatioii  possessed  bjr  tht  Bri-  DimbtftM 
IQBS  in  his  dajs.  In  former  days  it  waf  deemed  impctg« 
jwbk*  Histofjy  bowever,  informs  us,  that  it  was  redu* 
pti  hj  fiunine  in  the  reign  of  Egbert^  king  of  Northnm* 
^landy  in  the  year  7M,  and  bj  escalade  in  1571*  This 
hmg  a  bold  and  singular  enterprise,  we  maj  take  the  li- 
berty of  relating  it  at  some  length,  as  it  may  be  amasing 
to  those  not  well  acquainted  with  Scottish  histocj.  At 
tfiat  time  Lord  Fkeming  was  governor  pf  the  Ibft  byCMsecf 
ooaunission  finom  the  banished  qneen.  It  was  the  eoly^ffy. 
place  of  strength  of  which  the  unfortunate  Mac/  retidoed 
posse  ision  (  apd  its  retention  was  kioked  upon  as  an  ob^ 
ject  of  importance  by  her  friend^  as  it  was  the  most  coo^ 
veoieat  place  in  the  kingdom  to  land  any  foreign  fo9C9 
that  might  be  sent  to  her  assistance.  The  strength  of  die 
place  rendered  Lord  Fkeming  mtore  aecuve  than  he  ongfal 
to  hare  been,  considering  its  importance*  He  bonsted  to 
the  king  of  France,  that  he  held  in  his  hands  the  fttters  of 
Scotland}  and  whenever  the  Frendi  had  leisure  from  odier 
wars,  if  they  would  lend  him  a  little  assistance,  he  could 
easily  put  them  on,  and  bring  the  whole  kingdom  under 
their  power.  This  confidence  of  the  governor  was  increased 
hj  the  treachery  of  the  garrison  at  Edinburgh  castle,  who 
had  lately  revolted.  The  sickness  of  die  regent,  also, 
who  was  severely  afflicted  with  the  gout,  and  at  that  time 
much  hurt  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  was  a  circumstance 
not  calculated  to  abate  it.  He  was  likewise  encouraged 
by  a-  truce  obtained  for  thein  by  Elutabeth,  queen  of  Eng- 
.  land,  which  was  to  expire  the  last  day  of  March.  These 
Wisideratioos  rendered  him  and  his  garrison  so  secure 
and  n^igent,  that  they  frequendy  spent  the  w&ole  night 
in  riot  and  festivity  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Dunbar- 
toUy  with  the  same  thoughdessneas  as  if  the  country  had 
enioyed  the  most  profound  peace.    The  plan  of  surprising 
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t^inbartoB.  the  garrison  was  first  suggested  to  the  ^ent,  theh  at 
Glasgow,  by  a  common  soldier,  who  had  served  in  the 
fiDrtress,  but  had  been  disgusted  by  what  he  supposed  to 
be  ill  usage.  While  he  lived  in  the  garrison,  his  wife 
used  often  to  visit  him ;  and  being  accused  (perhaps  not 
unjustly)  of  theft,  was  punished  bj  order  of  the  governor. 
Her  husband,  as  Buchanan  observes,  being  an  uxorious 
man,  and  persuaded  of  her  innocence,  burned  with  re« 
venge  ;  he  deserted  to  the  regen^  and  promised,  that  if 
he  would  assign  a  small  party  to  follow  him,  he  would 
make  him  master  of  the  fortress.  The  regent,  though  he 
saw  the  importance  of  possessing  the  castle,  at  first  hesita* 
ted  from  want  of  c(mfidence  in  the  man,  or  in  the  means 
which  he  proposed.  This  being  perceived  by  the  soldier, 
he  insttotly  said,  that  as  they  seemed  to  distrust  him,  he 
would  go  himself,  and  be  the  first  man  to  reach  the  walls. 
^  If  you  will  follow  me,**  said  he  with  soldierlike  blunt- 
ness,  **  I  will  make  you  masters  of  the  place  ;  but  if  your 
hearts  fail  you,  then  let  it  alone.*'  The  man  appeared 
confident  and  resolute  :  in  short,  the  attempt  was  deemed 
worth  hazarding  ;  it  being  thought  proper  to  risk  almost 
any  danger  for  suph  a  prize.  The  expedition  was  com- 
mitted to  Captain  Crauford,  a  bold  and  excellent  soldier. 
The  first  of  April  was  the  day  fixed  on  for  the  execution 
of  this  daring  attempt ;  as  the  truce  granted  to  the  rebels 
through  the  mediation  of  the  queen  of  England  would 
then  have  expired.  In  the  mean  time  ladders  and  other 
necessaries  were  prepared,  and  the  whole  was  kept  prOi. 
foundly  secret.  On  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  March^  aa 
officer  of  the  name  of  Cunningham  was  sent  with  a  par^ 
of  horse  to  guard  all  the  avenges  to  the  castle,  that  no  in- 
telligence of  the  design  might  reach  the  governor.  Crau- 
furd  followed  him  with  a  snuU  but  determined  band ; 
^he  place  of  rendezvous  was  U>e  foot  of  the  hill  of  Dun« 
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buCy  satoftted  abont  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  castle.  Dwobartoa, 
Here  Crauford  informed  thd  soldiers  of  the  design  of  their 
expedition  ;  he  showed  them  the  person  who  was  to  lead 
fhem  on^  and  had  promised  first  to  mount  the  walls)  and 
told  them  that  he  and  the  other  officers  were  determined 
to  follow.  The  soldiers  were  easily  persuaded  to  follow 
their  leaders ;  the  foot  immediately  proceeded  towards 
the  castle,  while  the  horse  were  ordered  to  remgin  at 
Dnnbuc,  to  assist  them  in  their  retreat,  should  the  enter^^ 
prise  miscarry.  In  their  way  to  the  rock  two  circum- 
stances occurred  which  disconcerted  them ;  the  bridge 
over  a  brook  which  runs  between  the  fields  was  broken 
down,  and  a  fire  appeared  suddenly  at  a  small  distance 
from  it.  This  led  them  to  suspect  that  the  design  had 
been  discovered  ;  that  the  bridge  had  been  broken  down 
to  stop  them ;  and  that  the  fire  had  been  kindled  by  the 
soldiers  from  the  garrison  to  discover  or  prevent  their  ap- 
proach. But  a  select  band,  resolutely  bent  upon  their 
object,  were  not  to  be  repulsed  or  intimidated  by  trifles  ; 
the  bridge  was  soon  repaired  so  as  to  be  made  passable, 
and  the  scouts  who  were  sent  towards  the  place  where  the 
light  was  seen,  could  find  no  appearance  either  of  fire  or 
light,  which  gives  Buchanan  reason  to  suppose  that  it  had 
been  an  ignis  fatuus  or  meteor  of  some  kind. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  rock,  the  night 
was  far  advanced,  and  they  were  afraid  lest  the  clearness 
of  the  sky,  which  was  covered  with  stars,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  day-light,  should  discover  them  to  the  centi- 
-dels  who  watched  above.  The  mist,  however,  which 
generally  at  this  season  of  the  year  hangs  heavy  over  ri- 
vers and  lakes,  had  overspread  the  upper  regions  of  the 
castle ;  a  circumstance  esteemed  fortunate  by  the  officers, 
and  by  the  men  superstitiously  regarded  as  a  good  omen. 

It  was  at  the  summit  of  the  rock  that  the  assailaots 
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Villagei.  ^  but  also  that  all  the  rest  maj  in  a  short  time  faU  ta^ 
be  overturned  by  the  force  of  the  said  rivers.**  It  if 
granted  by  this  charter,  that  dihs  or  bulwarks  be  made  to 
cotifine  the  river  Leven  within  its  old  bounds.  The  sum 
appointed  by  government  for  this  tvA  was  25^000  merks^ 
to  be  '^  levied  from  all  the  lieges  of  the  realm^  besides 
12,000  merks>  to  be  paid  out  of  the  readiest  of  hb  Ma* 
jesty's  revenues  in  Scotland."  There  is  to  evidenco  that 
the  money  was  levied,  but  there  are  vestiges  yd  to  be 
seen  of  a  dike  or  bulwari^  of  large  stoneStf^ 
KirkSodl*  Kirkintilloch,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  ooH^ityy  is  t 
Very  ancient  borough  of  barony.  It  is  pleasantly  satoated 
on  a  small  stream,  the  Luggie,  that  runs  into  the  Kelvin ;  it 
was  erected  into  a  borough  about  the  year  1170,  in  favoor 
of  William  Gumming,  baron  of  Leindzie  and  lord  of  Gum* 
bemauld.  It  still  holds  of  Lord  Elphingslan^  a  sucoe«or  of 
the  Fleemings,  earls  of  Wigton,  in  the  barony  of  Cumber** 
nauld,  and  pays  twelve  merks  Scots  of  yearly  feu-dnly^ 
Its  burgesses  elect  their  own  magistrates  independently 
of  the  lord  of  the  barony.  The  magistrates  are  two  bai* 
lies,  annually  chosen.  They  have  power  to  fine  and  im« 
prison  offenders,  and  to  banish  them  from  their  town. 
Many  weavers  employed  by  the  Glasgow  manufacturers 
reside  here ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  manufacturing  spi« 
rit  of  the  neighbouring  district  has  extended  itself  hither. 
Villages  on  The  other  villages  in  this  county  are  of  no  great  import* 
the  Leven.  j^^e,  being  chiefly  the  ancient  villages  where  the  parisb- 
churches  had  been  built.  Upon  the  Leven,  however,  turo 
villages  have  been  erected,  and  an  extensive  business  is 
carried  on  in  the  printing  of  cloth«  The  first  printfitld  OQ 
the  Leven  was  begun  about  the  year  1768  ;  the  other  two 
were  erected  a  few  years  ago.  At  first  the  printing-busi- 
ness was  almost  wholly  confined  to  handkerchiefs  ;  andia 
these  no  great  variety  of  colours  was  attempted ;  it  was  all 
done  by  what  is  called  iloci^frintirtg.    They  afterwards 
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driren  bj  the  hand  5  but  as  they  required  greater  force^  • 
the  man  who  droVe  the  press  was  obliged  to  rest  fire^ 
quently.  This  kept  the  other  two  idle ;  for  there  wer6 
three  men  employed  about  every  press.  To  remedy 
diis^  they  hare  constructed  some  presses  to  be  driven  by 
water  ;  one  of  which^  driven  by  two  men,  can  print  from 
twvnty  to  thirty  dozen  handkerchiefs  in  an  hour.  These 
presses  were  originally  almost  wholly  employed  ih  printing 
of  handketehie&y  but  of  late  they  have  improved  them  so 
•s  to  print  two  or  more  colours  Upon  their  finest  linens  and 
mnslinsi  leaving  the  sprigs  and  flowers  to  be  put  on  after« 
wards  by  the  block-printers.  At  the  print£elds  upon  the 
Leven  they  h^e  contrived,  of  late,  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
Work  by  machinery  driven  by  water^  which  was  formerly 
done  by  the  hand,  and  at  great  expence.  Their  calicoes^ 
fi>r  variety  and  fineness  of  colour^  are  excelled  by  none  in 
the  island* 

The  principal  village  here  is  called  Renton^  which  has 
been  built  upon  the  lands  of  Smollet  of  Bonhill.  It  con-* 
sists  of  several  principal  stre^s^  running  from  north  to 
sooth,  intersected  by  others  at  right  angles*  Near  thcj^sm^i^ 
village  is  erected  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  cele  ^**  mamH 
brated  Dr  Tobias  Smollet,  author  of  Roderick  Random, 
Peregrine  Pickle,  Humphry  Clinker,  Count  Fathom,  the 
ffistory  of  England,  &c»  The  monument  is  very  lofty^ 
and  may  be  seen  from  a  considerable  distance.  It  is 
a  round  column  of  the  Tuscan  order,  and  has  a  suitable 
inscription  in  Latin.  Dr  Smollet  was  bom  here  in  the 
boose  of  Dalquham,  an  old  high  mansion  built  in  the 
nUe  of  the  times.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Sir  James 
SoioUet  of  Bonhill,  Baronet,  a  gentleman  of  a  considerable 
yopeily  in  this  county,  a  member  of  the  last  Scottish 
firiiamrnty  and  a  commissioner  in  framing  the  union, 
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.Villages.   Xhc  father  of  Tobias,  being  a  younger  son,  received,  ac* 
cording  to  the  custom  of  his  country,  only  a  small  share  of 
Sir  James's  fortune,  and  dying  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
left  his  family,  consisting  of  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  in 
circumstances  not  the  most  affluent.  The  two  brothers  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  their  education  in  the  school  of 
Dunbarton.     The  elder,    whose  name  was  James,  was 
bred  a  scholar,  and  among  his  acquaintance  was  distin- 
guished for  his  address  and  those  talents  of  wit  and  hu* 
mour  which  afterwards  characterised  Tobias^     A  prema- 
ture death  (he  having  perished  at  sea  off  the  coast  of  A- 
merica)  robbed  the  world  of  these  taTents,  which^  if  ri- 
pened by  time  and  study,  might  have  shone  forth  with 
distinguished  lustre.     Tobias,  the  younger,  was  educated 
in  the  medical  department,  served  his  apprenticeship  to  a 
surgeon  in  Glasgow,  and  soon  after  acted  as  mate  aboard  a 
man  of  war.     In  this  capacity  he  was  present  at  the  siege 
of  Carthagena,  the  particulars  of  which  he  describes  in 
Roderick  Random  with  so  much  life.     Tobias  could  no 
longer   continue  in   this   situation  ;    his   aspiring  genius 
despised  the    drudgery  to  .which    his  profession   expo- 
sed him.     He  was  a  man  of  the  most  polished  manners 
and  finest  address  ;  talents  which  seldom  fail  to  recom- 
mend the  physician  :    but  with  these  he  possessed  *  pride 
which  counteracted  their  influence.    He  could  not  stoop 
to  that  insinuPtiug  flattery,   so  prevalent  in  the  world,  of 
which  even  the  wise  and  knowing  have  oft  become  the 
dupes.     His  i^iind  was  chiefly  turned  to  the  study  of  life 
and  manners ;  in  delineating  which  he  is  perhaps  surpass- 
ed by  few.     In  this  particular,  as  a  painter  of  life  and 
character,  he  has  reflected  the  highest  honour  upon  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  ^nd  must  ever  be  considered  by  his 
country  among  the  first  of  her  sons  in  literary  reputation. 
As  an  historiani  he  may  be  inferior  to  Hume  and  Roberta 
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ton  in  liltni'iHirnfcrf  thonglit  and  political  observation ;  bnt  ^^^f^ 
when  the  subject  leiids  to  descripttoon  or  to  the  delinea« 
|i(m  of  character,  his  powers  appear  unrivalled*  To  the 
greatest  genius  he  joined  the.most  unremitt^)g  application. 
One  proof  of  this  cannot  fi^il  to  be  noticed,  which  is,  thai 
in  less  than  fourteen  months  he  collected  materials,  com- 
posed, and  prepared  for  the  press^  his  whole  history  of 
England :  an  effort  to  which  his  marrow  and  strahened  ciN 
cnmstances  might  have  directed  him|  but  to  if  hich  no«« 
thing  but  the  most  distinguished  abilities  an4  the  most  vi- 
gorous application  could  have  been  equal.  Hp  married  ^ 
Jamaica  ladj,  and  bj  her  had  an  onlj  daughter,  who  was 
cut  off  in  the  bloom  of  youth.  After  a  life  chequered  by 
m  variety  of  incidents,  he  died  at  JLeghom,  whither  he  had 
gone  for  the  repoyery  of  bis  health,  in  1771,  in  the  fifty- 
first  year  of  his  age« 

Since  the  early  days  of  Dr  Smollet,  this  part  of  the 
country  is  greatly  altere4.  Could-  he  npw  take  a  view  o^ 
his  native  vale,  which  he  has  so  interestingly  described  ii| 
his  Ode  to  Leven  water,  he  would  no  longer  there  discover 
tranquil  and  pastoral  scenes,  bleeting  flocks,  and  shepherds 
piping  their  rural  lay 9,  but  busy  pianufacturers  engaged 
in  most  unpastoral  and  unpoetical  occupations.  His  ode. 
however,  describes  the  natpral  beauties  of  the  spot  witlf 
such  truth  and  elegance  that  we  shall  here  insert  it. 

On  I^eren's  banks,  While  free  to  rove. 
And  tune  the  rural  pipe  to  love, 
I  envied  not  the  (lappiest  twain 
That  ever  trode  th*  Arcadian  plain. 

Pure  itream!  in  whose  trancparent  wave 
M  J  youthful  limba  I  wont  to  lave, 
No  torrenti  itain  thy  limpid  lource. 
No  rocks  impede  thy  dimpling  course. 
That  sweetly  warbles  o*er  its  bed 
With  white,  round,  polish*d  pebbles  ^read  ^ 
f(^  UfhCj  pmiPd,  the  scaly  bnw^ 
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hi  mxriad*  cleaTe  thy  ennui  flood; 

The  tpringiog  trout,  in  ipeclded  pride; 

l*he  sahnoo,  monarch  of  the  tide  ;  I 

The  ruthless  pil<e,  intent  on  war  ; 

The  silTer  eel,  and  moCtkd  ptr. 

DeTolYin|r  firom  thj  pweot  lake 

A  charming  maze  thy  waters  make, 

By  bowers  of  birch  and  groves  of  pine»  ] 

And  hedge's  flowered  with  egfatttine. 

Still  on  thy  banki^  so  gaily  green,  i 

May  nttroeroos  flecks  and  herds  be  tecfi. 
And  lasses  chanting  o*er  the  pail. 
And  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale. 
And  ancient  faith  that  knows  no  goik. 
And  industry  imbrown'd  with  toil ; 
And  heatts  reaolVd,  and  handaprepar'd^ 
llkt  blessings  they  enjoy  to  guard. 

Hcl^.  About  twenty- five  years  ago,  a  Tillage,  called  Hekn$- 
burghy  was  begun  to  be  erected  by  the  late  Sir  James  CoU 
quhoun  upon  the  sea-coast.  It  is  now  chiefly  known  as 
a  watering-place^  at  which  hot  and  cold  baths  hare  re* 
cently  been  erected. 

Antiquities.  Among  the  objects  connected  with  the  ancient  history 
of  this  county,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  a  hill  situated 
to  the  westward  of  the  southern  part  of  Lochlomond.  It 
is  called  Dun-Jiany  or  the  bill  of  Fingal^  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  residences  of  that  hero.  To  the  north- 
ward of  k  is  the  water  of  Fruin,  which  runs  into  the  lake, 
and  descends  from  a  valley  called  Clen*fruin^  or  the  Gltn 

Baltic  of    Qf  Sorrow :  a  name  derived  from  a  bloody  conflict  which 

sors  and     took  place  there  between  the  Colquhouns  and  M^regors. 

hoim  About  the  year  1594,  a  body  of  the  McGregors,  then  a 
lawless  and  turbulent  clan^  whose  property  and  residence 
were  in  Glenorchay,  can^  down  upon  the  low  country  of 
Dunbartonshire,  and  committed  various  outrages  and  dc« 
predations,  particularly  upon  the  territories  of  the  Col- 
quhouns.   These  plibdering  excursions  they  several  times 
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icpeated.  In  die  jear  1002  Humpbrj  Colquhoim  misedAntiquitiw. 
his  vmttals  to  oppose  them,  aad  was  joined  bj  manj  gen- 
demen  in  the  neighbourhood,  whose  property  had  suffered 
hj  tlie  McGregors.  The  parties  met  in  Glen  Fruin, 
where  a  dreadful  combat  ensued.  They  fought  with  great 
obetinacj  till  night  parted  thenf,  and  many  were  killed  on 
both  sides  $  but  the  loss  of  -the  Colquhouns  was  very 
great.  The  laird  of  Colquhoun  escaped,  and  retired  to  a 
straag  castle  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  but  was  closely 
pmrned  by  a  party  of  the  enemy ;  they  broke  into  the 
Oastky  and  found  him  in  a  vault,  where  they  put  him  to 
death  with  many  circumstances  of  cruelty.  This  hap- 
pened in  the  month  of  February.  What  added  to  the 
horror  of  the  conflict,  was  the  massacre  of  several  young 
gendemen  who  had  taken  no  share  in  it  whatever.  They 
had  coine  firom  the  school  of  Dunbarton  to  see  the  battle, 
which  they  beheld  from  a  hill  above  Glen  Froin,  but 
were  in  the  evening  shut  up  in  a  bam  for  safety.  The 
M^regors  discovering  them,  barbarously  put  them  to 
death,  to  the  number  of  eighty.  One  of  the  survivors  of 
the  Colquhouns,  who  was  now  become  the  chief,  suppli- 
arted  the  assistance  and  protection  of  James  the  Sixth  a- 
gainst  this  lawless  clan  ;  and  in  order  to  excite  the  com- 
passion of  his  Majesty,  he  carried  with  him  a  number  of 
women,  each  of  whom  displayed  a  bloody  garment  of  some 
idation  or  friend  that  had  been  murdered  by  the  McGre- 
gors. On  account  of  these  cruelties  the  clan  of  McGregor 
was  proscribed  as  **  lawless  limmers  or  villains :"  even 
the  name  was  to  be  for  ever  abolished  ;  and  at  baptism 
no  clergyman  was  to  give  it,  under  the  penalty  of  banish- 
ment and  deprivation.  Happily  such  times  are  no  more  ! 
The  legislature  has  some  time  since  repealed  these  acts, 
alleging,  that  **  the  causes  induetive  of  them  for  suppress- 
ing the  name  of  Gregor  or  M<jregor  are  now  little 
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l^known,  tod  have  long  ti&ce  cetsed.*'  The  tribe  u  as  ci* 
vilized  and  peaceable  as  any  other,  and  distinguished  hjf 
active  virtues. 

In  the  parish  of  Cardrots^  a  little  west  of  the  Le? en^ 
upon  a  small  eminenoe  called  CaitklnUp  stood,  it  is  said^ 
a  castle,  at  times  the  residence  of  King  Robert  Bruce. 
In  this  castle,  of  which  no  vestige  is  now  discernible,  that 
fiivourite  prince^  as  history  and  tradition  informs  us, 
breathed  his  last.  A  fiurm  in  the  neighbourhood  still  pays 
the  superior  a  feu-du^  called  i^g-mtal^  This  tax  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originaUy  imposed  for  the  maiyte* 
nance  of  his  Majesty's  hounds* 
Supposed  In  this  county  art  two  parishes,  called  New  or  East,  and 
'Jlk%^  Old  or  West  Kiri^patrick  (cgUapairim).  They  ancieittly 
formed  one  parish,  wfaidt  was  divided  in  104{N  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  this  ptri^  was  the  birtb-plaoe  of 
the  celebrated  St  Patrick,  the  patron  of  Ireland.  By  one 
account  of  this  personagei  his  fadMnr  &  said  to  have  been  a 
presbyter  and  his  grandfather  a  deatcoov  and  that  he  wai 
carried  captive  into  Ireland,  and  sold  to  one  of  the  petty 
lifinces  of  the  country,  who  employed  him  for  some 
time  as  a  swine-herd.  By  the  tradition  of  this  part  of  the 
coimtry,  a  different  account  is  given  of  his  emigration  to 
Ireland.  The  Devil  being  provoked  by  his  sanctity  and 
success  in  preaching  the  gospel,  sent  a  band  of  his  auxili- 
aries, the  witches,  to  annoy  St  Patrick.  The  witches  fell 
upon  the  saint  so  furiously  that  he  was  forced  to  seek 
safety  in  flight*  Finding  a  little  boat  upon  the  Clyde,  he 
went  into  it  and  set  off  for  Ireland.  At  that  early  period 
it  appears,  that  Satan  had  not  endowed  the  witches  with 
the  art  of  swimming  along  the  water  in  an  egg-shell,  or 
of  riding  through  the  air  on  a  broomstick :  they  were 
unable,  therefore,  to  pursue  the  holy  man ;  but  they  tors 
a  monstrous  rock  from  a  neighbouring  mountain,  and 
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hurled  it  after  him  with  deadly  pnrpose*  Thej  mistejl  Aiitkyitiai. 
their  aim;  the  ponderous  mass  fell  harmless  and  has 
since  been  converted  into  the  castle  of  Dnnbarton.  This 
True  story f  no  doubt,  proves  incontestibly  that  the  celebnu 
led  saint  of  Ireland  was  bom  at  Kirkpatrick,  and  gave  his 
toame  to  the  place  of  hi*^  nativitj.  The  services  which  he 
performed  to  his  adoptedcountrj  of  Ireland  were  certainly 
very  great,  if  it  be  true,  as  his  historians  have  record- 
^,  that  he  founded  there  3(55  churches,  ordained  305 
bishops  and  300D  priests,  and  converted  12^000  persons  io 
one  district,  baptised  seven  kings  at  once,  established  a 
purgatory,  and  with  his  staff  at  once  expelled  from  his  £i- 
▼ourite  island  every  reptile  that  stung  or  croaked. 

The  chief  antiquities  in  the  southern  part  of  this  county  Romtt 
are  connected  with  the  celebrated  Roman  wall,  which  here^"^^ 
crosses  the  island,  and  formed  the  permanent  boundary  of 
the  Roman  empire.  It  terminated  near  a  fort  which  is  now 
in  ruins,  and  which  stands  on  a  point  of  the  promontory 
of  Dunglass.  The  fort  was  blown  up  in  1640  by  the 
treachery  of  an  English  boy,  page  to  the  Earl  of  Had. 
dington,  who,  with  many  persons  of  high  jank,  were 
destroyed.  The  Roman  wall  is  commonly  called  Gra^ 
bam^i  diie,  from  a  tradition  that  a  Scottish  warrior  of 
that  name  was  the  first  who  broke  over  it.  It  may  be 
easily  traced  in  a  variety  of  pkces ;  and  its  tract  has  been 
minutely  described  by  General  Roy  in  his  Military  Anti- 
quities of  Scotland.  It  was  first  marked  out  by  Agricola^ 
and  completed  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  under  the 
direction  of  LoUius  Urbicus  the  Roman  prsetor*  It  ex- 
tended from  Dunglass,  on  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  toAbercom, 
on  the  Frith  of  Forth^  forming  a  barrier  between  the  un- 
conquered  Caledonians  on  the  north,  and  the  Roman  domi* 
qimis  on  the  south ;  for  though  the  Romans  made  frcqucmt 
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Aa^vi^  incursions  beyond  the  rampart,  the  consequences  of  these 
were  only  temporary,  that  people  never  having  obtained 
$xij  permanent  establishment  northward  of  this  wall.  The 
ditch  was  originally  twenty-two  feet  deep  and  forty-aeven 
wide,  and  defended  by  frequent  forts  or  stations.  The  Ro» 
man  wall  and  ditch  would  evidently  alone  have  proved  a 
feeble  barrier  against  the  Caledonians  of  the  north,  bad  not 
thb  artificial  fortification  been  assisted,  in  a  considcrgbk 
degree,  hj  the  natural  structure  of  the  territory  in  this 

fliDaiis      quarter.     In  the  first  place,  the  island  is  here  very  nar- 
^^ril^      ^^^i  ^  ^^^  ^^  frontier  was  not  extensive.     The  friths 
of  Forth  and  Clyde  proceed  into  the  country,  from  the 
eastern  and  western  fteas,  to  ^  great  distance  inland,  lea- 
ving only  a  narrow:  territory,  which  here  forms  the  oooti* 
nuation  of  the  island.     From  the  centre  of  the  tract  be* 
tween  the  friths,  the  river  Carron  proceeds  eastward,  and 
the  Kelvin  westward.    The  whole  strath  or  valley  of  Kel- 
vin seems  to  have  been  in  ancient  times  an  impassible 
morass.     It  formed,  therefore,  of  itself,  a  natural  barrier 
to  the  westward.    On  the  other  hand,  almost  as  far  as  Kil- 
syth, a  similar  bog  extended  itself,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  which,  though  not  navigable,  must 
have  been  of  very  difficult  passage.  In  many  places,  both 
in  the  eastern  and  western  part  of  this  line  of  morasses,  ar« 
tificial  mounds  appear  to  have  been  raised  to  keep  the  val- 
ley under    water.      The  bog  continued  along  the  river 
Carron  to  the  Frith  of  Forth.     The  wall  was  placed  ad- 
jacent to  this  line  of  morasses.     Immediately  beyond  the 
line  of  the  wall  and  its  bogs  the  mountainous  tract  com- 
mences which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  which  be- 
gins near  Dunbarton,  and  extends  eastward  to  Stirling, 
These  mountains  are  bare  and  rugged.     Beyond  them  is 
the  valley  of  the  Forth  and  of  the  Kendrick,  which  pro* 
cred3  from  l40chlomon4  eastwar4«  TI\^  Komans  cut  dowfl 
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the  whole  wood  in  that  valley,  that  it  might  Amiqnkiiii 
afford  no  retreat  to  their  enemies ;  and  thej  probablj,  in 
like  manner,  despoiled  the  ridge  of  mountains  between 
the  wall  and  the  Forth,  which  form  the  Kirkpatrick  and 
Stirlingshire  hills.  JBj  the  aid  of  all  these  natural  advan- 
tages and  precautions,  the  Roman  wall,  before  the  use  of 
artillery,  might  form  no  mean  line  of  defence*  Still, 
however,  physical  strength,  or  fortifications  of  any  sort, 
are  of  little  value  when  not  seconded  by  courage,  fnd  skil« 
fill  military  and  civil  arrangements.  While  the  Roman 
raipire  retained  its  strength  this  wall  was  a  formidable 
nunpart ;  but  when  their  general  government  became  en- 
feebled by  internal  corruptions,  the  barbarians  of  the  north 
and  of  the  east  could  not  be  intimidated  nor  resisted  by 
physical  obstructions.  In  like  manner,  vfMn  the  Chi« 
aese  empire  retains  entire  its  political  mstitutions,  its  cele- 
li^ited  wall  is  respected  by  the  Tartars ;  but  V(hcn  the  na- 
tional government  becomes  corrupted,  and  consequently 
leeble,  these  hardy  barbarians  easily  surmount  a  barrier 
which'  is  not  defended  by  numerous  and  well  paid  armies. 

Near  Kilpatrick,  at  the  village' of  Duntocher,  are  theDmMdier 
remains  of  a  Roman  bridge  in  the  line  of  the  wall.  The  "'^ 
bridge  has  a  picturesque  appearance,  the  arches  being 
supported  by  rugged  rocks,  down  which  the  waters  of  the 
brook  form  a  pretty  cascade.  It  has  been  nearly  dilapi- 
dated, but  was  repaired  in  the  year  1772  by  Lorjd  Blan- 
tyre,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  on  a  stone  placed  by 
the  side  of  it.  The  part  which  is  Roman  may,  however, 
be  easily  distinguished.  Near  the  bridge  of  Duntocher, 
in  the  year  17759  as  a  countryman  was  digging  a  trench 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  he  turned  up  several  tiles  of 
imcommon  form.  They  were  of  several  different  size^ 
the  smallest  being  seven  and  the  largest  twenty-one  inches 
lijaaief    They  were  from  two  to  three  inches  in  thicks 
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ones  compoied  tbe  sidtt  of  a  canal  or  labyiinih  of  puiaU 
gei^  wbich  were  oor^red  with  fbe  Ikrger  diet ;  Ibese  hi 
tomStkg  a  floot,  above  wht£h,  when  it  was  di»eiyvered,laf 
two  feet  deep  of  earth.  The  floor  ^frtik  tnntmiiacll  lij  t 
ctflteni*wall  of  hewn  ■tone.  Hie  most  probabfe  ebqeOi 
tore  oonceming  this  building  is,  that  it  was  used  as  a  /i- 
Jarmm  or  hot-bath  bj  the  taeighbodrfng  ganisoo,  the  Ko^ 
mans  almost  cottstintlj  uitng  this  Itizutj.  The  stanel 
wlueh  Composed  the  bath  were  Used  in  buil&g  a  miser^ 
mUe  cottage*  In  the  neighbanxboofl  of  Oontocher  bridgt 
was«Ro|nanlbi^  now  entirely  demolished;  anddieTiU 
lage  ssems  to  be  pitdy  built  with  the  stones  whidi  com- 

« posed  it.  On  Me  of  these  stone%  in  the  side  of  a  cot* 
lage,  the  word  N.  E.  R.  O.  is  still  vecy  l^ibk.  Some 
lims  have  likewise  been  dog  n^  Imts*    Tbe  |iwticiiTsr 

^cenrse  of  the  Koman  wall  will  bo  nienrioned  wtaiwt 
come  to  treat  of  the  copntj  of .  liilidigoWy  ^vkeaa  it  Ms 
kiinated  on  the  east. 

The  population  of  thil  conn^  stsnds  ihns : 
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Im  the  nortbeni  extremity  of  this  conntj,  in  the  pi- 
kiA  of  Arroquhar,  and  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Loch- 
loag,  both  the  Gaelic  and  English  languages  are  on- 
dentood  and  spoken.  In  the  most  northern  comer  of 
the  coanty  a  few  of  the  old  pe<)ple  understand  the  Gae- 
lic better  than  the  other ;  but  the  language  of  the  more 
extensive,  wealthy,  and  enlightened  part  of  the  island 
il  here  making  rapid  stride*  towards  the  extinction  of 
that  of  the  ancient  Celts.  All  persons  wish  to  have 
their  children  taught  correctly  the  English  tongue  as  it 
is  ipokea  and  written  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  because 
th^  wc  wofible  of  the  advantages  v^icb  it  oon&ri  in  the 
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Language  pursuit  of  fortune.  The  greater  number  of  the  people  in 
the  most  northern  comer  of  the  county  bear  the  name  of 
M^arlane.  The  chief  of  that  clan  formerlj  resided  at 
Arroquhar ;  but  the  estate  has  passed,  bj  purchase,  to 
Mr  Ferguson  of  Raith ;  and  the  spirit  of  clanship,  of 
which  we  shall  afterwards  take  noticci  is  neccssarilj  bro- 
ken* 
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Tluz  countj  of  Stirling  (ancientlj  Stryveling  or  Strive^ 
hf)  is  ntuated  firom  55o  50'  to  56"  16'  north  latitude^  and*°^ 
irom  3°  SO  to  4^  14'  west  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on 
he  north  bj  Perthshire,  on  the  east  bj  Linlithgowshire^ 
n  the  south  bj  tlie  counties  of  Lanark  and  Dunbartoo  ; 
rhich  last  also  bounds  it  on  the  west.  The  greatest 
eogth  from  east  to  west  is  about  forty-nine  miles,  and  the 
[reatest  breadth  from  south  to  north  twenty^three ;  but 
he  medium  in  length  may  be  forty-four  and  breadth  six- 
een  miles.  According  to  this  calculation,  it  contains  704 
qoare  miles,  being  450,560  acres  English,  or  358,336 
Scottish  acres,  the  only  land-measure  used  in  the  county, 
the  parish  of  Alva  is  not  included  in  this  description,  be- 
muse, although  it  belongs  to  Stirlingshire,  it  is  entirely 
eparated  from  it,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
mall  county  of  Clackmannan.  We  shall,  therefore,  in- 
lude  it  in  our  account  of  Clackmannanshire,  excepting  so 
ar  as  concerns  the  statement  of  its  population.  This 
x>unty  occupies  the  centre  of  the  country  between  the 
liths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  therefore  descends  to>- 
prards  each  of  these  streams,  being  highest  in  propor- 
ioa  to  its  distance  from  each.  From  the  parishes  of 
Ulsyth,  Campsie,  and  Fintry,  the  waters  descend  both 
towards  the  east  and  the  west,  and  near  their  source 
they  interlock  with  each  other ;  that  is,  the  river  Car- 
roQ  has  its  source  considerably  to  the  westward  of  the 
Murce  of  the  Enrick,  though  the  former  runs  to  the 
Forih  and  the  latter  into  Lochlomond,  and  from  thence 
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BKe  of  the  Into  the  Clyde.  The  Lennox,  KirkiatiUoeh,  orDinw 
bartonshire  hiUs,  httye  htcD  alreadj  mentioned  as  risiog- 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunbarton,  and  that,  proceed* 
ing  towards  the  north^east^  thej  advance  through  the 
centre  of  this  countj  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling. 
Oa  the  north  of  them  is  the  fertile  and  beautiful  vallej 
of  the  Forth,  which  arises  in  the-  north-west  comer  of 
the  county,  near  the  upper  or  northern  part  of  Loch!o« 
mond,  among  the  confines  of  the  Grampians.  The  west- 
em  part  of  the  valley  of  Forth,  to  the  northward  of  the 
Lennox  hills,  runs  into  the  valley  of  the  river  Enrick, 
Vrhich  flows  \dXo  Lochlomond.  The  centre  and  the  sonth- 
em  part  of  the  county  consists  of  mounti^inotuf  terriioij, 
intersected  by  the  Carron^  the  Kelvin,  and  ^  variety  of 
strean^,  with  -a  large  proportion  of  open  country,,  and  of 
rich  valleys  in  different  quarters.  As  the  riv«rs  nvi  to- 
wards  the  east  and  the  west,  the  open  country  does  the 
same,  and  also  the  mountains  and  heaths*  One  extensive 
moor  stretches  from  Sauchie,  in  the  parish  of  St  NlnianSi 
tp  the  Bellwell,  in  the  parish  of  Balfron,  a  distance  of  a- 
bout  sixteen  miles.  It  varies  in  breadth  from  one  mile  to 
four.  Another  moor  extends  from  the  vicinity  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Denny^  on  the  east,  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
town  of  Dunbarton,  on  the  west.  Its  length  is  about 
thirty  miles,  and  the  breadth  is  about  three  miles.  It  is 
here  and  there  intersected  by  narrow  portions  ^f  arable 
territory.  In  the  north- western  part  of  the  county,  which 
Includes  Benlomond,  is  a  space  of  uncultivated  land  of  a- 
bout  ten  miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth.  In  the 
southern  part  also  of  the  county,  a  district,  consisting  in 
general  of  peat-mosses  and  uncultivated  moors,  occupies  a 
space,  from  Muiravenside  to  Cumbernauld,  of  about  eight 
miles  in  length  and  two  miles  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The 
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whole    of  these   moors  and  mountains    contain    ahottt^^^*"^*^ 
92y000  acres* 

The  moantains  of  this  county  are  either  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lochlomond,  of  which  Benlomond  is 
the  cfaie^  or  those  which  traverse  the  southern  part  of  the 
county,  through  the  parishes  of  ELilpatrick,  Baldemock, 
CampsiCy  Kilsyth,  and  Denny.  The  northern  ridges  of 
these  last  are  denominated  the  Lennox  hills.  The  more 
Bouthem  branches  receive  their  denomination  from  the  pa« 
rishes  through  which  they  pass,  and  are  called  Campsie 
feUs,  Elilsyth  or  KUpatrick  hills,^  &c. 

Of  the  former  division  of  mountains  we  have  already  Benkcnoadt 
mentioned  Benlomond,  together  with  its  great  and  preci* 
pilous  height.  The  view  from  the  mountain  is  beyond 
conception  grand  and  interesting.  A^t  the  bottom  is  seen 
the  beautiful  lake,  stretched  oi^  like  a  mirror  ;  its  isl^mds 
having  lost  their  rugged  forpDS,  and  appearing  as  flat  snr- 
Alices  amid  the  bright  expanse.  The  banks  of  the  lake 
are  seen  ornamented  with  gentlemens  seats  and  cultivated 
grounds.  Looking  towards  the  east,  the  rich  plains  of 
Lothian  and  Stirlingshire  are  distinctly  spread  out  to  the 
»ght.  Casting  oar  eyes  from  thence  to  the  south,  and 
pursuing  the  view  towards  the  west,  the  high  gro^ind^  of 
Lanarkshire,  the  vales  of  Renfrewshire,  with  the  Frith 
of  Clyde,  and  the  wide  Atlantic,  with  its  islands,  are  clearly 
discerned ,  while  the  Isle  of  Mao,  and  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land, blended  as  it  were  with  the  sky,  are  scarcely  dis- 
cernible. But  to  one  unaccustomed  to  highland  scenery, 
the  most  striking  view  is  undoubtedly  on  the  north  side, 
which  pay  in  truth  be  tenp^  horribly  or  fearfully  sub- 
lime. The  eye,  from  where  it  first  discerns  the  Ochil 
hills,  near  the  east,  ranging  along  the  north  till  it  comes 
near  the  western  ocean,  sees  nothing  but  mountain  upon 
n^untain,  elevating  their  sununits  in  almost  every  variety 
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Mimptali».of  formation.     In  this  stapendotts  range  Sire  to  be  Mm 
Ben-Nevisy  the  highest  hill  in  Britain^  Benlawers,  Bea« 
vorlichy  and  Cniachan,  to  the  north ;  and  to  the  toatli^ 
west  Groatfield,  a  high  hill  in  the  isle  of  Amn,  and  the 
Paps  of  Jura.     There  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the  irallejt 
between  the  mountains  several  lakes  in  Perthshire.    A* 
anong   these   are   Loch  Catharine,  Lochard^  and  Loch 
Monteith.     The   north   side   of  the  mountain  is  vcrf 
steep.      In  one  part  is  a  dreadful   precipice,    alreadjr 
mentioned,  more  than  300  fathoms  deep,  and  firm  most 
be  the  nerves  of  htm  who  can  look  down  onmovcd. 
This  mountain  in  height  is  surpassed  bj   Ben-Nevii^ 
Benlawers,  and  some  other  mountains  ;  but  the  difierence 
is  more  than  compensated  bj  the  elegance  of  its  insula- 
ted  situation  with  respect  to  the  neighbouring  hills,  its 
form  being  that  of  a  huge  truncated  cone,  and  its  appear* 
ance,  from  whatever  part  it  is  viewed,  much  more  noUf 
and  magnificent  than  that  of  the  hiUs  above  mentioned* 
The  lower  parts  of  the  mountain,  on  the  aide  next  the 
lake,    are  finely    skirted   with  wood.     In  the   summer 
months  this  mountain  is  visited  bj  strangers  from  every 
quarter  of  the  island,  as  well  as  foreigners,  who  come  to 
view  the  romantic  scenery  of  the  Highlands.    The  month 
of  September  is  in  general  accounted  the  best  for  ascending 
it,  because,  from  the  cool  temperature  of  the  air,  the  ho« 
rizon  is  less  clouded  by  vapours  than  during  the  more  in- 
tense heats  of  summer.     This  mountain  is  entirely  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose.      Plovers   abound 
near  the  middle  of  it,  grouse  above  these,  and  near  the 
top  of  the  mountain  ptarmigans  are  frequently  seen.    A« 
mong  other  rare  plants  the  cloudberry  (rubus  chamctmorus) 
is  found  in  great  quantities  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
mountain.     Its  blossoms  are  of  a  purplish  white,  and  are 
succeeded  by  a  bunch  of  red  berries,  which  are  ripe  in 
July,   and  have  a  pleasant  flavour.      They  are  much 
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metetMd  hj  mknj  nbrthehi  nation^^  tlie  tapUn dtfs  M^»<»fa* 
bury  them  amoAg  the  snow^  and  thus  preserve  them  fresh 
from  year  to  year*  They  eat  thetn  with  the  inilk  of  th^ 
ton-deer.  At  the  southern  foot  of  the  mountain,  very  neaf 
the  Imi  #f  Rowardeiinani  are  to  be  found  ^at  quantities 
^  drosera  i^Ciimdi-^Iia,  or  round^leaved  sundew,  and 
J^iUtra  mngeUca,  or  great  sundew.  These  plants  catch 
flies  hf  shutting  up  their  leaves,  and  crushing  them  to^ 
death*  In  this  they  rttemble  the  dsomta  muscipula^ 
6r  Amefieati  fly*eater.  At  a  gfeat  height  on  the  inoun* 
tain  gfowi  the  tiUni  acauHi^  or  tnoss  eatch-lly,  tht 
leftves  of  which  &rm  a  beautiful  green  turf  like  k  carpet^ 
which  is  variegiited  with  ft  fine  purple  flower^  and  grows  in 
large  patches*  The  ttteitmilla  aJpinuSf  or  cinquefoil,  Ia« 
diei  mantle,  grows  upon  idl  the  upper  parts  of  the  moun* 
tain*  The  sibbaiJia  fraoHhhem^  or  procumbent  silver* 
itreedy  distinguished  by  its  tridentate  leaves^  groWs  in 
great  quantity  even  on  the  very  summit.  These  remarks 
ought  not  to  be  considered  by  general  readers  as  unimpor* 
tant*  By  observing  the  plants  upon  which  Nature  has  be« 
stowed  that  hiurdiness  of  constitution  whicK  ^cs  them  for 
withstanding  the  severity  of  climate  which  must  be  encoun* 
tered  on  the  bleak  sides  and  summit  of  Benlomond,  intelli- 
gent inen  discover  the  means  of  totering  with  rich  verdure 
the  fiice  of  a  tagged  atid  barreti  country  of  inferior  altitude^ 
By  observing  whether  any  ohe  of  these  alpine  plants  is 
gratefnl  to  sheep  and  cattle,  and  by  transpltnting  them 
from  their  natural  seats^  the  means  are  obtained  of  uni** 
ting  profit  with  ornament,  and  of  covering  the  face  of  na« 
tnre»  in  every  quarteri  at  once  with  fertility  and  beauty« 

Of  the  hills  in  the  southern  pvn  of  the  county  ^e  high*  Cafnp«a. 
est  ridge  of  those  cftlled  the  Campsie  Fells,  is  about  1500 '^^ 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  se%  and  about  1200  feet  front 
tb*  base  of  the  ridgc#    The  acclivity  of  t}ie  hills  is  very 
Vox.  m.  B  b 
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y^"''^*^  rapid  ;  but  thcj  possess  the  appearance  and  character  oi» 
the  southern,  not  of  the  Highland  mountains.    Theip  sur* 
/     face  is  green,  or  covered  with  nK>ssj  pasture  ;  and  they 
dp  not  rise  aloft  into  abrupt  and  precipitous  naked  peaks. 
These  mountains  in  the  parish  of  Kilsyth  do  not  rise  above 
1200  feet  from  the  level  of  the  valley,  or  1368  above  the 
View  from  sea.     From  the  summit  of  the  highest  there  is  one  of  the 
iyj{^      most  extensive,  beautiful,  and  variegated  views  in  Scot- 
land.   The  first  thing  that  arrests  the  attention  ia  the  ama- 
zing extent  of  prospect  that  opens  all  around. .  fart  of 
at  least  fourteep,  if  not  sixteen  ^ountiesi,  or  perhaps  one- 
half  of  Scotland,  is  under  the  eye  at  one  glance.    Though 
not  nearly  ^  beaqtifnl  or  variegated .  as  that  from  the 
top  of  B^lomond,  the  view  is  richer  and  more  exten- 
sive ;  for,  being  nearly  at  equal  distances  from  the  Atlan-. 
tic  and  the  Germ^  oceans,  t)}^  whole  extent  of  tbe  island 
from  east  to  west  is  viewed  at  once.     Towards  the  south 
and  north  the  prospect  is  still  more  ext,ensive.     At  a 
moderate  calculation,   the   area  of  the  whole   may  be 
12,000  miles.     The  striking  contrast  between  the  High- 
lands and  the  Lowlands  is  the  next  thing  that  attracts  the 
attention.     If  the  eye  is  turned  southward  from  the  Frith 
of  Forth  to   Clyde,  and  from  Pentland  and  Galloway  to 
the  Ochil  and  Kilpatrick  hills,  the  whole  seems  one  ex- 
tended fertile  plain.  Nothing  can  possibly  be  a  more  stri- 
king contrast  to  this  than  the  prospect  to  the  north.     For 
seventy  or  eigl^ty  miles  it  appears  to  be  an  endless  suc- 
cession of  hill  upon   hill,   overtopping  one    another  till 
they  are  lost  in  the  distance  of  the  prospect,  and  blend- 
ed  with  the  blue  clouds  or  azure  sky.     In  a  foggy  day 
or   frosty   morning   the   prospect   is   truly    picturesque. 
Being  raised  entirely  above  the  fog,  the  whole  plain  to 
the  south  appears  like  the  sea  in  a  calm,  while  the  hills 
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en  the  north  teem  to  rise  like  islands  out  of  the  miin,  or.  VFwun^ 
like  the  tumultuous  waves  of  the  ocean^in  a  storm. 

Of  the  rivers  in  this  count j  the  Forth  Is  the  chief,  andfortlv 
indeed,  though  not  the  largest,  it  has  always  been  ac- 
counted the  most  distinguished  of  the  Scottish  rivers'.  It 
xiaes  an  inconsiderable  rill  from  the  north  side  of  Benlo* 
moild,  and  flows  to  some  distance  within  the  north* west 
borders  of  Perthshire.  Speedily  the  torrents,  constantly 
pouring  down  from  this  comer  of  the  Grampians,  increase 
it  to  the  size  of  a  considerable  bum  or  brook,  which  winds 
through  the  valley,  and  at  times  expands  into  the  appear* 
mem  of  a  lake.  The  Forth  has  this  peculiar  character^ 
that  from  its  source  till  it  is  lost  in  the  estuary  or  firith 
which  bears  its  name,  its  course  is  serpentine,  or  mean« 
ders  in  every  variety  of  forms  that  a  sportive  ifnaginatioii 
can  conceive.  Far  above  Stirling  it  proteeds  along  a  Icm 
vel  tract  of  an  alluvial  territory  or  delta  land,  which  there 
it  every  reason  to  believe  was  in  a  former  period  an  ap« 
pendage  of  the  ocean,  but  from  which  that  element  has 
been  expelled  in  consequence  of  the  gradual  depositation  of 
soil  brought  from  the  upper  territory,  here  allowed  slowly 
to  subside,'  in  consequence  of  the  reaction  of  the  tides,  till 
it  has  gradually  formed  an  extensive  plain,  consisting  of 
what  is  in  Scotland  denominated  carse  lands.  Thi|  Hye? 
is  navigable  up  to  the  town  of  Stirling  for  vessels  ef  se« 
venty  tons  burden  ;  but  frMn  Stirling  downward  to  Alloa^ 
which  in  a  direct  line  is  only  a  distance  of  six  miles,  the 
wmdings  of  the  river  are  so  singularly  intricate,  and  it 
takes  snob  strange  peninsulating  sweeps,  that  the  same  dis« 
lance  by  water  is  nearly  twenty  miles.  At  Alloa  the  river 
is  one-half  mile  broad ;  at  Stirling  it  is  contained  within 
the  four  arches  of  a  bridge.  Along  the  whole  of  this  intri^ 
aate  channel  tl^e  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide  continually  mti| 
<hp  spil  with  iu  waters^  and  stir  up  th^  mnd^  s«  tiMlitM 

9^9 
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Wateft,  an  impure,  stream.  It  is  of  litde  use  in  navigatioOi  be- 
cause if  Tessels  were  to  trust  to  their  sails  akoe,  Xhtj 
would  be  under  the  necessitj  of  waiting  for  ererjr  wind 
round  the  compass,  and  that  more  than  once  or  twice. 

Cirreai       The  river  Garron  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  and 
running  eastward  enters  the  Frith  of  Forth  about  three 
miles  from  Falkirk.  In  its  whole  length  it  is,  as  its  name 
denotes,  a  wmding  stream,  and  ^  the  bonny  links  of  Carron 
water''  are  desenredlj  celebrated.     At  no  great  distance 
from  its  source  it  enters  the  Carron  bog  or  meadow^  and 
for  upwards  of  three  English  miles  it  flows  in  a  slow  ser- 
pentine course  over  one  of  the  finest  and  most  fertile  tracts 
of  natural  meadow  that  is  perhaps  to  be  seen  in  the  isl^md. 
This  tract  contains  upwards  of  1000  Scottish  acres  in  one 
continued  plain.    In  summer,  from  the  adjoining  heights, 
twenty  or  thirty  different  parties  of  people  are  to  be  seen 
employed  upon  it  in  hay-making  ;  and  during  winter  the 
river  is  industriously  led  over  its  whole  extent  to  fertilize 
it  for  the  ensuing  crop.  In  both  situations  it  affords  a  plea- 
sing object,  amidst  the  bleakness  of  the  surrounding  hillj 
country.     Leaving  the  Carron  bog,  the  river  rushes  over 
the  Auchinlilie  Lin  or  Spout,  a  tremendous  chataract;  af- 
ter which  it  proceeds  in  a  more  quiet  course,  and  is  navi- 
gable to  the  village  of  Carron  Shore.  Like  all  the  streams 
in  this  interesting  district,  its  waters  have  been  often  stain- 
ed with  blood.     In  the  poems  of  Ossian  the  banks  of  the 
Carron  form  the  scene  of  hostility  between  the  Romans 
and  the  independent  tribes  of  the  north.   The  ancient  bal- 
lad of  Gil  Morice^  the  story  of  which  has  been  formed 
into  the  celebrated  tmgedy  of  Douglas,  represents  the 
mother  of  the  unfortunate  young  hero  as  having  **  lived 
on  Carron  side.'*    In  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  as  well 
as  in  the  upper  district,  the  Carron  frequently  overflows 
the  territory  near  its  banks*     Some  of  the  low*lying  lands 
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oa  the  banks  of  the  Forth  are  tubjected  to  fhe  overflow-  Waten. 
ings  of  the  river.  A  considerable  fium,  called  BnlUfarm 
mo^giip  probably  from  its  being  gained  from  the  Forth, 
is  psrticnlarlj  subject  to  this  inconveni^bce.  The  wall 
with  which  it  is  surroanded  has  some^mes  been  broken 
down  by  the  weight  of  the  water,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  land  overflowed.  The  Carron,  thronghout  its 
Wbok  coarse,  is  celebrated  for  the  quantity,  quality, 
and  size  of  its  trout.  The  endless  variety  of  alternate 
pool  and  stream,  and  the  openness  of  its  banks,  con« 
cor  in  rendering  it  the  fiitvourite  retreat  of  the  angler  ^ 
insomuch  that  people  of  all  ranks,  and  from  a  consider- 
able distance,  resort  to  it  in  the  fishing  season ;  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  shepherd  or  peasant  on  its  banks  who  is  not 
«mtnent  in  this  art,  and  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  It  is 
aaid,  however,  that  fish  are  not  so  abundant  in  this  and 
other  streams  as  formerly,  in  consequence,  it  is  thought, 
of  the  use  of  lime  as  a  manure,  or  of  the  cultivation  of  flax, 
which  being  steeped  in  the  rills  and  rivulets,  pollutes  the 
streams,  and  renders  them  hurtful  to  trout  and  all  other 
fish.  As  few  or  no  proprietors  reside  near  the  upper  part 
of  the  river,  fishing  becomes  a  common  privilege;  and 
drag*net8,  or  pock-nets,  that  is,  nets  in  form  of  a  bag,  are 
often  used,  by  which  the  larger  fish  are  destroyed. 

Bannockbum  is  more  celebrated  in  history  than  innpor-fitimtck- 
tant  as  a  river,  being  only  a  small  stream  or  bum,  as  its^"** 
name  implies.  It  belongs  chiefly  to  the  parish  of  St  Ni« 
nian%  and  rises  either  from  the  high  lands  in  the  north* 
west  of  that  parish,  or  from  a  lake  within  it  called  Zacb 
Comber,  which  is  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and 
abounds  with  perches  and  eels.  Bannockbum,  for  what 
reason  we  know  not,  receives  its  njame  from  ihtpmnif  dm 
neritms  of  the  Romans.   Unleavened  cakes,  toasted  in  the 
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^  Vatffc  .tshes,  oru]k»n  an  Iron. plate  c^JleA  z gtrdie,  arc  itaxnad 
Ixutnocks  in  Scotland. 
Atod.         a  stream  called  ^vqn  has  its  rise  firom  some  lakes  in 
the  south-eastern  comer  pf  this  countj  and  in  the  ad* 
joining  parish  of  dombemauld.    It  passes  off  to  the  east* 
ward,  and  forms  %  part  of  the  boundary  between  this  coun- 
ty and  Linlithgowshire. 
iMdc       The  river  Enrick  has  its  source  in  the  pari3h  of  Fintrj, 
and,  as  formerly  xnentiooed,  flows  westward  into  Lochlo« 
mond.     Rising  from  the  bill  of  Fintry^.it  flows  eastward 
to  a  short  distance,  and  thereafter  suddenly  turns  to  the 
south,  and  after  two  miles,  bending  into  the  direction  of 
due  west,  it  rushes  over  what  is  called  the  Loup  ofFw" 
try  s  $i  cataract  of  ninety»one  feet  in  height,  over  which 
the  river  suddenly  pours  its  whole  stream^  forming  in 
.  rainy  weather,  or  after  a  thiuider-shower,  a  waterfal  of  no 
mean  magnificence.     The  river  afterwards  pass^^  through 
^  the  parish  of  Killeam,  where  it  experiences  another  fall 
into  what  is  called  the  P^t  of  Gartnnu     This  is  a  deep 
pool,  shaped  like  a  cauldron  or  pot,  into  which  the  water 
falls  over  a  rock   that  lies  across  the  direction  of  the  ri- 
ver.    The  fall  is  not  perpendicular,  but  is  interrupted  bj 
three  or  four  breaks.  This  pot,  which  is  we41  known,  and 
is  abundantly  romantic,  affords  no  small  entertainment  to 
the  angler,  as  the  salmon  and  trout  from   Lochlomond, 
being  frequently  unable  to  force  their  way  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  fall,  which  requires  two  or  three  great  leaps 
rapidly  made  in  success  loo,  are  detained  in  the  pot  or  pool 
below,  and  are  often  caught  in  numbers. 
.  In  the  parish  of  Buchanan,  adjoining  to  Lochlomoud, 
this  river  flows  in  beautiful  curves  through  the  fertile 
haughs  or  flats  of  Buchanan,  and  the  neighbouring  pa> 
rish  of  Kilmaronock  in  Dunbartonshire.     When  Lochl^if 
mond  is  full  in  winter,  the  river  is  apt  to  regorge  tQ  ^ 


great  extent  upon  the  loif»er ^gMunds,  and,  as  it  grtdnally. '^*^^, 
flews  off,  enriches  the  soil  $  bat  when  these  floods  occur 
in  spring  after  the  seed  is  sown,  or  in  autumn  before  the 
corns  are  remored,  they  never  fail  to  produce  much  mis* 
cluef.  Indeed;  in  a  cold  climate,  lands  thus  situated  are 
evidently  better  adapted  for  grass  than  for  the  plough.  It 
i%  even  said,  that  in  autumn  1782,  when  these  fields  were 
cov^sred  by  a  flood  of  the  river,  there  suddenly  came  an 
intense  firost,^  which  enabled  men  to  walk  on  the  ice  a- 
bom  the  standing  com. 

In  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  the  Enrick  receives  theTheBUne. 
Blane,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  parish  called  Stratb'- 
Uane,  Ijring  on  the  south  side  of  the  ridge  which  over- 
looks the  Forth  from  the  south,  and  is  called  the  Lennox 
hills.  The  Blane  rises  from  a  very  high  hill,  elevated 
above  the  rest  of  the  range,  with'  a  conical  top  called  the 
JEarPj  Seat  c  the  river  proceeds  in  a  south^wvst  direction 
for  three  miles,  and  thereafter  is  precipitated  over  several 
high  falls*  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  Spout 
of  Ballagan,  a  cascade  of  seventy  feet  in  height ;  after  an 
additional  course  of  eight  miles,  it  loses  itself  in  the  £n« 
rick.  The  long  and  narow  sequestered  vale  of  Strath- 
blane  has  at  times,  in  consequence  of  the  near  vici- 
nity of  the  mountains,  and  of  the  heavy  torrents,  or  ra- 
ther water  spouts,  which  suddenly  burst  among  them, 
been  exposed  to  much  danger  from  inundations.  It  was 
long  said  by  old  persons,  that  upwards  of  seventy  years 
ago,  a  water  spout  burst  on  the  EarPs  Sear,  and  poured 
suck  a  torrent  from  the  hill  as  threatened  the  inhabi- 
tants with  unavoidable  destruction.  As  the  Blane  falls 
into  the  vallej  at  the  summit  of  the  country,  where  the 
land  declines  both  towards  the  eastern  and  the  western 
seas,  a  portion  of  the  torrent  was  discharged  eastward, 
and  thus  the  valley  Of  Strathblane*  was  in  some  mea- 
jure  saved  -,  but  the  magnitude  of  the  inundation  was 
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Jii4i  Mow.  ItaicrM  Mom  of  AfWsioM  ^{mfiit  • 

iALMK^kU  <iif  w  Wit<%  tlm  timmm  tf^LU.     At  <Mtt  idflM  It 

|Ui^llie^«uifl,^§iiT^.  h  diocl^  it  pffaemt^  tuli  t 
icene  of  devaitftion  as  appears  almost  inoredibk*  It  is 
comp\ited^  t)iM  there  was  at  lefst  six  ^es  the  qofEotitjof 
water  ever  seen  in  |be  river  durii^  the  gref^teat  nsuil 
floods ;  and  had  it  pot  b^e^  for  the  circuip^taDce  of  a  pift 
being  discharged  \o  the  east,  it  would  liave  swept  the 
houses  ntuat^  on  its  bapks  before  i^  It  lasted  fimr 
hours;  dupng  which  time  t^  th^mde^  and  Ughtning  wcca 
tremendous* 

The  Bl^ne,  and  ^  the  ^at^ri  that  fill  into  the  Enrickt 
nbound  in  trout,  and  also  in  salmon  when  that  rive^  is  in 
^ood,  ^s  the  ^^nrick  is  a  veiy  favourite  resort  of  the  sslf 
monj  ascending  the  l^even  £rom  the  Cljde,  th^  psis 
through  Lochlomond  into  the  Enric^  in  great  mimbets* 

The  Kelvin,  li)Le  the  Enrick,  de^nds  .from  the  sma* 
mi\  ^f  the  country  westyiydj  ^t  i|ifte<4  ^  yrocc^diiig  In 
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inrds  Lochlomood^  its  coarse  is  to  the  8oath*west,  and  it  WMen^ 
waters  the  Cljde  at  the  village  of  Partick  below  Glasgow. 
The  Kelvin  rises  near  the  centre  of  the  parish  of  Kilijth ; 
in  its  whole  course,  both  here  and  in  the  cennties  of  Dunbar- 
ton  and  Lanark,  it  flows  through  extensive  valleys,  cob«» 
tatntng  in  its  most  valuable  part  a  tract  of  about  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  in  breadth,  and  four  miles  in  length*    The  ri« 
ver  fioraoeriy  flowed  in  a  slow,  ooaing,  serpentine  course. 
The  ioil  of  the  adjacent  plain  is  a  rich  loam  to  the  depth 
0i  fifp  fleet  i  but  being  flooded  at  least  eight  times  in  the 
jear,  and  at  all  periods  suffering  from  stagnating  water, 
Ifae  crops  were  precarious,  the  grass  was  coarse,  and  in 
many  places  the  soil  was  entirely  overgrown  with  flags, 
rushes,  and  water  lillies.      Sir  Archibald  Edmonston, 
the  proprietor  on  the  north,  oflPered  to  the  pipprietors 
of  the  south,  who  werp  numerous,  to  pay  two-thirda 
of  the  expence  of  straightening  the  bed  pf  the  river^ 
whereby  it  might  be  enabled  to  flow  rapidly  away«  After 
many  obstructions  the  plan  was  at  last  agreed  to  in  1702, 
and  executed  by  Mr  Robert  Whitworth  engineer.   A  ca« 
nal,  three  miles  in  length,  was  cut  for  the  river,  with  a 
iaU  of  thirty  feet  in  th^  whole  space*     Th^  dimensions  of 
die  cut  are  various  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  wa* 
ter  it  receives.   For  a  mile  at  the  top,  where  there  is  only 
a  small  river,  it  is  only  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  wide 
at  the  surface  by  ten  or  twelve  at  the  bottom;  but  as  it  re* 
aeives  new  accessions  of  water,  it  was  proportionally  enlar- 
ged :  so  that  the  second  mile  it  is  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
£)ur  at  the  top  by  fourteen  or  sixteen  at  the  bottom ;  and 
the  lowest  and  remaining  part  of  it  is  twenty-eight  by 
sixteen  or  eighteen.    Of  course  the  whole  cut  is  of  a  re« 
gular  form,  sloping  gradually  on  each  side,  and  happily 
proportioned  to  the  quanti^  of  water  it  is  meant  to  dis<- 
^ilmf!^*   The  undertaker  was  paid  from  2d.  to  Syd.  each 
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^  Waters,   cubic  yard.     The  water  runs  off  dear,  and  the  cut  is  not| 

even  in  the  highest  floods,  above  two*-thirds  filled  with 

water ;    the  land  is  completely  drained^  and  preserved 

.firom  inuadationSk     The  whole  ezpence  did  not  amount  to 

L.60Q  Sterling.  ^ 

Several  streams  run  into  the  t^elvin  in  the  upper  part 
of  its  course.  Among  these  is  the  Garrel  Bum,  which  in 
a  mile  and  a  half  falls  over  a  multitude  of  cataracts,  and 
descends  nearly  1000  feet ;  but  the  principal  part  of  its 
waters  are  now  made  to  flow  into  a  reservoir  for  the  sup« 
ply  of  the  canal  between  Forth  and  Clyde.  In  the  parish 
of  Campsie  is  the  Glassart,  which  descends  from  the  Camp- 
iie  Fells,  and  conveys  the  waters  of  a  vast  number  of  ri- 
vulets into  the  Kelvio.  In  rainy  weather  the  summits  of 
the  mountains  are  here  often  covered  with  blue  mist,  when 
mahitudes  of  torrents  are  seen  rushing  down  their  sides^ 
B%  it  were  out  of  the  cloud* 

Additional  to  these  are  many  bums  and  streams,  which 
pour  down  from  the  higher  grounds,  and  mtersect  the 
country  in  all  directions*  They  have  gcneraUy  hollow- 
ed out  for  themselves  deep  furrows  or  glens  on  the  sides 
of  the  hills  ;  from  which,  after  heavy  rains,  they  rusk 
down  with  dreadful  impetuosity,  carrying  before  them  al- 
most every  obstruction  in  the  way.  •  Many  of  them  in 
their  course,  falling  over  high  precipices,  exhibit  not  a 
few  magnificent  and  romahtic  appearances,  and  all  of  them 
xontain  excellent  trout. 
l^kes.  The  county  contains  no  lakes  of  importance,  unless 
Lochlomond  be  considered  as  partially  beion  i^ing  to  it. 
In  the  parish  of  Buchanan,  near  Lochlomond,  there  arc 
three  small  lakes,  Dulochan,  Locharclet,  and  Lochamnan- 
cairn.  The  lirst  of  these  contains  pike,  and  the  second 
piivJi  and  large  trout.  In  the  parish  of  Strathblane  arem 
laJ^es,  in  the  moorland  part  of  the  district  j  the  largest  of 
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^tfab^  howctcr,  docs  not  exceed  half  a  mile  in  lMgt!i»  and .  ^-•^^  ^ 

4DDe  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth  ;  but  they  aerve  to  be* 

.•tow  a  certain  degree  of  liTeliness  upon  a  desolate  region : 

^ey  abound  with  pike^  {lerch,  and  trout,  and  ar^  frequent* 

cd  by  wild  ducks  and  other  aquatic  fowls.     In  the  parish  Omtrcta> 

jof  Kilsjth  the  great  reservoir  for  the  canal  between  Forth 

«nd  Cljde,  though  formed  artificiallj,  maj  well  be  con* 

^dcced  as  holding  the  place  of  a  lake.     It  is  perhaps  one 

of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  artificial  sheets  of  wa» 

aer  in  the  kingdom.     It  is  of  an  oval  form,  fiilly  three 

jquarters  of  a  mile  long,  somewhat  less  than  half  a  mile 

in  breadth^  and  covers  upwards  of  seventy  acres.    The 

jcountry  around  it  is  rugged  and  uneven,  and  gives  the 

whole  a  romantic  air,     A  few  firs  are  planted  at  the  east 

end  and  in  an  island^near  the  west  end  of  the  lake.    They 

thrive  very  weU^  and  add  variety  and  beau^  to  the  whole. 

The  ezpence  of  this  work  was  very  inconsiderable  in 

comparison  of  the  surface  and  quantity  of  water  it  con* 

tains.  It  was  originally  an  extensive  hollow,  as  if  scooped 

out  for  the  purpose  by  the  hand  of  Nature.    At  one  place 

only  there  was  a  deep  opening  about  100  feet  wide  at  the 

bottom,  and  200  yards  at  the  top.     By  filling  this  up  to 

jthe  height  of  about  25  feet,  the  work  was  at  once  com* 

pleted ;  and  by  leaving  a  sluice  in  the  centre,  it  can  be 

filled  or  emptied  at  pleasure.     The  whole  is  finished  in  a 

masterly  and  ingenious  manner.     This  lake  abounds  with 

fish  ;  and  if  it  were  not  occasionally  let  out  in  the  drought 

of  summer  to  supply  the  great  canal,  it  would  furnish  a* 

bundance  of  perch  and  trout  at  all  times,  and  of  the  very 

best  quality. 

The  climate  of  this  county  is  various.    Its  western  and  Climate^ 
south-western  districts  are  exposed  to  frequent  winds  and 
jlieavy  rains  from  the  Atlantic  ocean.     In  its  north*west- 
ffffk  part^  which  encroaches  upon  the  ]me  of  the  Qrampians, 
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^CUmate.  aome  of  these  mountains,  and  particnlarlj  Benlomond^pe* 
netrmte  so  far  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  air»  that  the jne. 
eessarily  experience  much  severity  of  climalr,  and  are  co» 
vered  'with  snow  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  jear. 
The  high  conntrj  in  the  middle  of  the  county,  particnlarlj 
the  mountains  called  Campsie  Feilt,  intercepting  the  donds 
both  from  the  east  and  the  west,  large  quantities  of  raia 
fidl  therci  and  the  weather  is  so  diangeable  as  consider 
rablj  to  retard  vegetation.     The  town  of  Stirling,  and 
the  northern  side  of  these  mountains,  with  the  plains 
which  tbey  shelter,  experience  a  dimitte  more  dij  and 
favourable.    Its  chief  inconvenience  is  that  which  it  ea» 
eoonters  from  the  piercing  and  long«continued  east  wind, 
which  sometimes  prevails,  from  fhe  centre  to  the  eastern 
nKtremtty  of  the  island,  from  the  middle  of  spring  to  die 
beginning  of  summer. 
M.        The  soil  of  this  county  is  extremely  various,  as  ought 
naturally  to  be  expected  in  a  territory  so  nmch  diversi* 
fied  by  hills  and  dates.  We  have  already  mentioned,  in  ge* 
neral  terms,  some  of  these  soils,  particularly  the  exten- 
sive moors,  the  carsc,  and  the  meadow  grounds.  The  soil 
in  the  western  parishes  generally  contains  a  considerable 
portion  of  clay,  that  renders  it  cold,  retentive  of  water, 
and  productive  of  mosses  and  coarse  grasses.     The  sub- 
soil is  mostly  either  a  hard  till,  impenetrable  by  water,  or 
an  argillaceous  kind  of  grit  of  a  reddish  colour,  blotched 
and  streaked  with  white,  grey,  and  yellow.     The  corse 
lands  constitute  one  of  the  most  remarkable  soils  in  the 
county.     They  He  in  a  low  situation  on  the  banks  ot  the 
Forth,  and  extend  from  the  river  of  Avon  on  the  east  to 
Kelly  water  on  the  west ;  a  space  of  about  thirty  miles  in 
length  and  two  in  breadth  at  an  average.     They  are  ele- 
vated from  ten  to  twenty-five  feet  above  high  water  mark, 
and  a  small  portion  of  them  is  in  some  places  overflowed 
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ct  times  bj  the  riYer.    The  toil  is  nnivenallj  allowed  to     <o^ 
be  the  alluvioa  deposited  bj  the  Forth  and  its  tribotarj 
streams^  and  coosequently  to  be  the  spoils  of  the  higher 
groondsy  through  which  the  river  takes  its  course.     It 
chteflj  consists  of  a  high-coloured  ckj,  a  small  quantity 
of  saad^  and  a  pretty  large  nuxtnre  of  once  organized 
aurtter.    In  Mune  places  are  patches  of  till  of  various  ca* 
JoorSy  but  not  a  stone  so  large  as  to  obstruct  the  plough  is 
to  be  fionod.    The  soil  of  the  best  quality,  when  dug  first 
from  the  natural  bed,  is  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  and  of  a 
substance  resembling  the  richest  soap,  and  sometimes  even 
serves  as  a  substitute  for  fuller's  earth.    In  many  places 
the  day  is  excellently  fitted  for  making  bricks,  tiles^ 
and  a  coarse  kind  of  stoneware.    The  depths  are  from 
five  to  fifty  feet.  The  subsoils  are  various ;  as  a  stiff  clay, 
bard  tin,  and  sea^shells  in  a  natural  state.     These  beds  of 
shells  are  from  a  few  inches  to  four  yards  in  thickness  ^ 
they  are  chiefly  large  oysters  with  a  mixture  of  cockles, 
whilks,  and  some  other  shells  at  present  found  in  the 
firith.     Patches  of  rich  and  fertile  loamy  soils  are  inter* 
ax>ersed  in  different  parts  of  the  shire.    Light  gravelly 
soils  are  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  Enrick,  Carron,  Blane, 
smd  other  waters  in  the  western  and  midland  parts  of  the 
county.    The  general  rules  concerning  the  soils  are  two  : 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  rapid  streams  the  valleys  here^ 
as  elsewhere,  are  in  general  of  a  sharp  gravelly  character, 
and  thus  a  clay  soil  often  commences  where  the  access  of 
the  water  in  time  of  floods  ceases.     In  the  next  place,  the 
same  rule  obtains  here  which  we  have  remarked  in  La- 
narkshire, that  where  the  surfiice  rests  upon  a  bed  of  whin 
rods,  the  soil  is  fertile,  sharps  soon  penetrated  by  mois- 
ture, and  earily  dried ;  but,  on  the  ccmtrary,  where  the 
aardi  is  fall  of  valuable  minerals,  that  is,  where  coal  and 
freestona  abound,  the  day  upon  the  sar&ca  accompanteo 
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^^     them,  producing  t  soil  of  a  cold  and  retentire  quality,  mA 
ill  adapted  to  a  wet  climate.     The  high  moors  here,  as  m 
other  places  of  Scotland,  consist  of  a  moss/  soil,  extreme* 
If  loose  when  dry,  but  when  wet  retentive  of  moisturt« 
Of  the  manj  peat  mosses  in  this  county,  some  have  been 
formed  upon  the  kerse  or  low  grounds  adjoining  to  the 
principal  river,  by  the  process  which  we  described  when 
treating  of  Dumfriesshire ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Romans  cut 
down  the  trees  which  formerly  grew  here,  and  formed  the 
most  formidable  retreats  of  the  natives.     Where  the  moss 
is  removed,  these  trees  are  still  found  lying  in  all  direc* 
tions  beside  their  roots,  which  still  continue  firm  in  the 
ground  in  their  natural  position ;  and  from  impressioas 
still  visible,  it  is  evident  they  have  been  cut  with  an  axe^ 
or  some  similar  instrument.    That  they  were  cut  down  by 
the  Romans  is  not  only  probable  from  the  accounts  whidi 
the  historians  of  that  people  have  given  of  their  operations, 
but  is  confirmed  by  a  circumstance  that  occurred  in  May 
1768,  when  a  large  round  vessel  of  thin  brass,  and  curious 
workmanship,  twenty-five  inches  in  diameter  and  sixteen 
il^ches  in  height,  was  discovered  upon  the  surface  of  the 
clay  buried  under  the  moss.     This  vessel,  found  upon 
the  estate  of  John  Ramsay,  Esq.  of  Ochtertyre,  was  by 
that  gentleman  presented  to  the  Antiquarian  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  in  whose  museum  it  remains  deposited  for 
preservation  ;  and  in  a  list  of  the  various  donations  pre-* 
sen  ted  to  that  society,  published  by  them  in  1782,  it  is 
denominated  a  Roman  camp-kettU.     The  only  mode  for 
improving  mosses  upon  the  surface  of  the  kerse  land^ 
is  that  introduced  by  the  late  Lord  Kames,  which  con- 
sists of  floating .  away  the  moss  by  means  of  a  stream  of 
water,  whereby  the  inferior  fertile  soil  is  recovered  and 
subjected  to  cultivation.    The  extensive  moors  of  this  and 
ptb^r  countiries  ar^  Pipst  obyioHsly  improved  by  meaps  of 
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pltntatioiis,  which,  however,  is  a  memsure  of  considerable  Agtknl*  ^ 
ezpence,  en  account  of  the  necessitj  of  enclosing  *^^  •  ^  r 
lands ;  and  even  the  best  enclosures  are  apt  at  times  to 
prove  insufficient  for  the  securitj  of  the  woods ;  because 
after  heavy  falls  of  snow,  the  sheep,  by  the  aid  of  the 
drifted  snpw,  are  enabled  to  climb  over  the  fences,  and 
the  hares  also  do  considerable^damage  by  destroying  the 
skin  of  the  young  trees  as  high  as  they  can  reach  ;  an  in* 
juTf  which  effectually  prevenu  their  farther  growth* 

The  agriculture  of  this  county  is  necessarily  very  va-Africalk 
rious.     In  the  parish  of  Gargpnnock,  and  elsewhere  upon^^^ 
the  Carse  or  Kerse,  all  estates  consist  of  moor,  dry  field, 
and  kerse-farms..  On  the  south  is  the  moor  or  hilly  tract, 
extending  from  Stirling  to  Dunbarton,  and  is  only  fit  for 
aheep-pasture.     The  dty  fields  occupy  the  intermediate 
qpace  between  the  hills  or  moor  and  the  kerse-grounds  | 
and  upon  these  great  improvements  have  of  late  been  car- 
ried on.     The  carse-lands,  which  are  aJl  arable,  are  sub« 
divided  into  farms  from  about  15  to  100  acres  each  ;  but 
from  30  to  40  are  most  common.     Farms  in  the  higher 
part  of  the  county  are  from  20  to  1000  acres,  of  which 
there  is  commonly  a  mixture  of  rough  wet  land  that  is 
pastured  only.     Almost  universally  the  farms  are  occu- 
pied by  the  persons  who  rent  them.     Small  possessions, 
firom  two  to  20  acres  are  to  be  met  with  in  several  parts, 
and  in  the  old  language  of  the  country  are  still  denomi- 
nated pendUlei.     The  occupiers  of  them  are  generally 
day-labourers,  who  -gain  their  livelihood  by  working  for 
thcrneighbouring  farmers,  or  upon  the  high  roads.  Many 
pf  them  are  also  in  the  possession  of  manufacturers  or 
mechanics,  for  the  accommodation  of  their  families.    A- 
xound  the  villages  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  small 
properties  held  in  feu*    . 

In  the  JLers^  wheat  is  usually  preceded  by  sununer-Crtft. 
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Africttl*  fallow  ;  and  much  barley  is  reared,  and  is  acccunted  stf« 
perior  to  any  #ther  in  the  district.  The  cultivatioQ  of 
sown  grasses  is  become  yer j  gesneral.  Peas  and  beans 
are  little  cultivated  in  the  high  parts  of  the  coontj,  but 
very  generallj  in  the  Kerse  as  a  mixed  crop.  The  tar«« 
nip  husbandry  is  not  extensively  iCarried  on^  unless  to^ 
wards  the  eastern  part  of  tl^p  coonty.  In  the  Kktte  lands 
the  following  rotation  is  generally  preferred,  l.  Summer** 
fallow ;  ^.  Wheat ;  3.  Beans  and  peast ;  4.  Barley ;  5'.  Hay  $ 
6.  Oats.  It  appears^  from  a  memoir  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  by  WiUiam  Wright,  M.D.f  .R.S. 
that  potatoes  were  not  planted  out  in  Ihe  open  field  in  this 
county,  or  perhaps  any  where  else  in  Scotland,  titt  abeol 
the  year  1728,  when  Thomas  Prentice,  a  daj^Uboarcr/' 
first  cultivated  potatoes  in  the  o^  field  in  the  parish  of 
Kilsyth.  His  example,  owing  to  the  success  of  his  expe« 
riment,  was  soon  followed  by  several  of  his  neighbours^ 
but  little  or  none  of  the  produce  was  for  a  wliile  exposed 
to  sale.  His  persevering  exertions,  aided  by  a  laudable 
industry,  enabled  him  to  accumulate  L.  20%  SterHng^ 
which  he  sunk  for  double  interest.  Upon  this  he  subsist^ 
ed  till  his  death,  which  happened  at  Edinburgh  in  n^s 
He  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty*six.  About  twelve 
Or  sixteen  years  after  potatoes  were  thus  introduced,  M/ 
Graham,  who  also  lived  in  Kilsyth^  cultivated  them  inf 
great  quantities  for  sale.  This  gentleman  was  among  the 
first  who  supplied  the  market  of  Glasgow  with  potatoes* 
He  was  very  successful ;  and  his  example^  in  raising  the 
large,  round,  reddish-coloured  potato  in  the  open  fields 
for  the  market,  was  soon  followed  by  many  fiumen* 
The  cultivation  of  the  potato  is  now  so  universal  tbaf 
farmers  plant  them  even  in  strong  clayJand,  though  ill 
adapted  for  that  crop.  The  utmost^  attention  is  paid  to 
hoeing  and  cleaning  the  crop  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  tbaf 
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tile  boidtciti  eflects  of  this  pracdoe^  tpiplted  to  ptrtaioet^  Agrical^ 
urill  CQcourtge  busbtndiiieii  td  extend  it  to  other  crop§.  <  ^i  ■■» 
tn  general^  potatoes  are  planted  in  rows,  and  carefully 
horae  or  hand  hoed  and  weeded.  It  is  found  that  the  crop 
fa  always  best  iii  ^uality^  and  most  productive  on  land 
where  it  has  never  been  previously  reared ;  but  the  po* 
tati^  if  repeated  oftenet  than  dnCe  in  seven  years  on  thit 
same  ground,  is  thought  a  scourging  crop. 

In  this  county,  on  some  estates,  the  farm-buildings  9Xt  j^JBf"^ 
tabstantial  and  well  arranged.  The  best  situatita  for  the 
aeoommodation  of  the  farm  is  generally  chosen.  Dwell*, 
mg  houses,  on  many  estates,  are  two  stories  high,  and  are 
omally  covered  with  slate  or  tile.  Many  of  the  houses 
in  4he  Carse  are  of  brick,  well  plastered  and  finished 
within.  Foreign  timber,  when  it  can  be  got  on  reasonable 
terms,  is  always  preferred.  Fir,  the  growth  of  the  coun* 
trfy  ia  sometimes  employed,  but  soon  perishes,  or  requires 
frequent  and  considerable  repairs.  By  the  consttucdon  of 
Ae  offices  very  little  barn-room  is  allowed,  the  whcde 
crop  being  stacked  in  the  yard  {  a  practice  which  gene* 
rally  prevails  over  all  Scotland^  and  is  attended  with  the 
best  tteisequences.  The  cohis  are  thereby  kept  more  dry^ 
and  better  conditioned^  than  when  deposited  in  houses ;  less 
is  destroyed  by  vermin  when  proper  care  is  taken  in  build* 
ing.the  stacks ;  and  the  great  ezp^nce  that  necessarily  at» 
tends  the  erection  of  capacious  bams,  and  keeping  them 
In  repair,  is  avoided.  Upon  the  greatest  farms  a  xvbiti 
oom  tod  a  peas  barn  are  to  be  found.  Thrashing  floors^ 
for  the  most  ptrt,  require  much  improvement.  Tbey  are 
but  too  generally  formed  of  clay  only^  and  not  of  planks^ 
ei  which  every  thrashing  floor  ought  to  eonsist,  if  the 
furmer  expects  to  produce  a  clean  sample  of  grain  without 
the  thrashing  machine,  which^  however,  is  coming  into 
Toy  general  use*    In  the  best  arranged  &rms  the  buiU* 
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Agricul-  ings  are  so  constructed  as  to  surround  the  yard,  where  the 
1  cattle,  well  littered  down,  are  foddered  through  the  win- 

ter ;  a  practice  which  produces  the  greatest  quantity  of 
manure.     The  yard  is  usually  provided  with  a  shade  for 
cattle  to  £^0  under  in  severe  weather.    The  expence  of  the 
whole  building,  as  convenience,  not  show,  is  principally 
intended,  may  rise  from  one  to  three  years  rent  of  the 
farm.     The  remains  of  the  old  buildings,  especially  in 
some  places  of  the  Carse,  form  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  neatness  and  convenience  of  houses  erected  in  modem 
times.     The  old  ones   were  in  general  formed  of  clay 
tempered  with  chopped  straw.  *  They  were  built  upoa  a 
foundation  of  rough  stones,  and  the  timbers  which  sup- 
ported the  roof  were  carried  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
clay-wall.     When  the  most  unremitting   attention  was 
not  paid  to  the  thatch,  with  which  they  were  universally 
covered,  the  clay-wall  rotted  in  a  season,  and  thereby  the 
landlord  or  tenant  was  put  to  continual  expence  for  re- 
pairs.    The  materials  of  these  old  buildings  form  a  va- 
luable addition  to  the  compost  dunghill,  the  best  use  to 
which  they  arc  now  put. 
finclusurcs.      About  tvvo-thircls  of  this  county,  exclusive  of  the  moors, 
is  supposed  to  be  enclosed.     All  manner  of  fences,  from 
high  walls  of  stone  and  lime  to  neglected  quickset-hedges, 
are  to  be  seen.    One  proprietor,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Falkirk,  has  outstripped 
all  others  in  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  his  improvements. 
In  eight  years  he  enclosed  no  less  than  7000  Scottish 
acres.    The  fences  are  mostly  of  white  thorn  with  double 
ditches,  between  vvhicli  a  mound  or  dike  of  earth  is  rai- 
sed.   The  ditch  next  the  hedge  is  commonly  five  feet  wide 
at  the  top  aiid  three  feet  deep  j  the  other  is  three  feet  wide. 
The  dike  or  bank  between  them  is  four  or  five  feet  broad 
at  tlic  base,  and  as  much  in  height  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground.     The  lines  of  the  enclosures  are  all  strai^iifi 


tad  at  right  angles  with  oat  another,  and  many  oi  thtm  Agricol- 
mn  on  in  the  same  direction  without  intermplioa  for  ae<*> 
vera!  miles.  The  ridges  follow  the  straight  course  of  the 
fences,  for  which  the  situation  of  the  groupd  correspoi\da 
reoiarkably  well.  Several  roads  parall^  to  each  othef 
are  drawn  the  whole  length  of  the  estate,  and  these  are 
intersected  at  right  angles  bj  others.  Bj  these  roads, 
which  are  of  a  sufficient  width,  free  access  is  had  to  every 
field,  there  being  only  two  fields  between  each  road.  The 
ground  is  naturally  dry,  except  a  very  few  smill  spota 
that  are  <;Qt  through  by  open  drains,  which  may  after-t 
wards  be  covered.  Large  belts  and  clumps  of  trees  are 
judiciously  interspersed,  both  for  shelter  and  ornament^ 
The  lands  thus  laid  out  were  all  improved  by  the  propria 
ctor  himself,  Mr  Forbes  of  Callender.  To  accomplish, 
suddenly  so  great  an  object,  not  only  a  great  command 
of  wealth  was  necessary,  but  considerable  inconveni^ 
«aces  were  produced*  It  was  necessary  to  dismiss  the 
whole  tenantry  upon  an  arable  estate  extending  to  almost 
fourteen  square  miles,  and  to  convert  the  whole,  in  the 
first  instance,  into  grazing  grounds  in  the  hands  of  the 
proprietqr ;  the  whole  old  houses  were  at  the  same  time 
polled  down.  Thus  a  considerable  popular  outcry  waa 
produced,  and  a  severe  degree  of  odium  was  incurred,  a« 
gainst  the  stranger  who  acted  in  the  manner  now  men^ 
ti<med.  The  termination  of  the  whole,  however,  has 
been,  that  a  large  extent  of  country  has  been  adorned  and 
enriched,  and  rendered  capable  of  producing  probably 
four  times  the  quantity  of  human  food  that  it  formerly 
did. 

Wet  ditches  alone  are  in  some  parts  of  the  Garse  sup« 
posed  to  be  sufficient  fences,  several  of  them  being  tea 
£eet  wide,  and  of  a  considerable  depth.  It  is  believed^ 
tbat  the  e:i(traordiiis^y  dimension  of  these  cxcavatioi^  hM 
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;  The  iKil  boiics  Mr  dnuHr^ 
te  of  ImmAL  ni  Av.  Iniqr  at  M  it  ApwuoMr 
dovcr;  Mi  io  wnter*mtli  pmMfhmmtfhm^mAf^iimtt^ 
IttI  cbMly  wi  A  Atilrtir  ^f^iirii  lniniLi^  i»ii%«P 
jfihrfi  bniiidl  yboott  <of  fiiru  iMMe  ImcjII  onl  tifA-iMi» 
•Mb  CtoTor  M-tlw  Cmrtt  laadi  nmm  HMkmtikfm  «» 
Sfkter  toili,  and  Ae  seoond-  cntttng  it  ofteft  «•  hutnf  m 
ibe  first ;  ft  Aiid  cmtiag  it  smiiodites  olitftflDle^  Pitawti 
jD  this  county  umTersallj  look  upon  Ac  introductioa  of 
dorer,  especidllj  to  be  used  in  Ae  ttable  as  green  food 
Cur  horses,  atone  of  the  best  modem  improvements*  The 
small  fiumersy  till  within  these  thirty  years,  gave  their 
horses  no  oAer  food  in  Ae  summer  season  than  Aisles 
pulled  firom  the  growing  eom,  togeAer  wiA  some  coarse 
grasses  cut  wi  A  the  sickle  from  the  ditches  and  uncnltt- 
vated  patches  of  land.  Many  of  them  were  allowed  to 
range  upon  a  bare  piece  of  nominal  grass,  where  no  seeds 
had  ever  been  sowed,  and  where  the  land  had  been  whoDy 
exhausted  by  repeated  crops  of  oats. 

Very  few  cattle  «re  reared  in  the  county.  The  bha-^ 
bitants  are  well  supplied  by  dealers,  who,  from  Ae  NorA 
tnd  West  Hi^hmds,  which  are  entirely  breeding  dis^ 
Ickts^  aaL  i&  Ae  aear  aeigbbonrhoed,  drive  catde  of  aB 
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lorts  md  Mgt$  through  every  part  of  the  eomitry  forat  •Afr 
ieasi  three  moiiths  in  the  year.  Jo  the  uplatid  parts  of  the 
ftmmtj  are  9esreral  dairy  fiirms,  and  the  ^irshire  breed  of 
pewa  tt  preferred.  Jn  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  and 
■umnfiEictnring  villages,  all  the  richest  pastures  are  allot- 
led  to  them*  A  considerable  part  of  the  moors  of  this  Sheep. 
4Dooaty  are  pastuned  tvith  sheep^  almost  universally  of  the 
Uack-fiiced  kind^  called  here  the  Linton  intd^  from  the 
name,  of  the  village  in  Tweeddale  where  the  stock  was 
ficiginaUy  purchased.  The  practiiceofpasturing  with  sheep 
Benlomood  and  other  lofty  tracts,  has  evi^tly^  in  the 
poorse  of  twenty-five  years  past,  improved  the  quality 
.  pf  the  herbage,  so  as  to  raise  grass  of  a  good  species^ 
|nid  in  vtry  considerable  abundance,  wherp  nothing  for* 
merly  prevailed  but  bad  kinds  of  grass,  and  ^^  ^  ^^ 
^eat  jdenty :  the  prapttpe  bids  hxr  to  banish  heath  from 
al)  these  districts.  An  acre.i)nd  a  half  of  this  upland 
pasture  are  required  to  make  a  Wfdder  fat.  It  it  like- 
wise remarked,  that  the  hills  of  Campsie,  Fintry,  and 
the  neighbourhood,  whi^h  have  been  pastured  by  sheep 
tor  almost  half  a  century  past,  are  much  improved  in  the 
quality  of  |he  grass,  and  the  heath  is  gr^ually  disap« 
pearing. 

It  appears  from  the  valuation  of  lands^in  the  middle  of 
^  century  before  last,  (hs^t  Benlomond,  with  the  whole 
g£  the  upper  part  of  the  parish  of  Buchannan,  was  almost 
entirely  stocked  with  goats.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  rents,  in  these  days,  consisted  of  kids  and  goat-milk 
fheese.  Very  few  of  that  species  of  stock  ve  now  kept 
in  the  county. 

In  diis  county  are  many  coppices  that  hare  been  used  Natural 
aa'ench  past  all  memory.    Torwood,  in  the  parish  of^*^'* 
Dumipace,  and  the  Wood  of  Callender,  in  the  parish  of 
^dtpriCn  are  geoerally  believed  to  be  the  reauii9a  of  the 
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Agrievl-    Caledoniail  Iforust,  with  which  the  greatest  part  bf  thil 
ttirvb 

country,  when  the  Romans  invaded  Scotland,  seems  <6 

have  been  covered.  The  trees  are  principallj  oak,  beecb^ 
hazel,  and  birch.     Some  of  the  oaks,  when  aUowed  to 
remain,  rise  to  a  great  size.     Of  this  the  countj  affords 
several  examples.     The  most  noted  tree  in  the  whole  dis- 
trict was  WaUace*s  oai,  in  the  midd))e  of  the  famous  Tor« 
wood.     This  tree,  which  when  entire  measured  twelve 
feet  diameter,  afforded  in  its  trunk,  hollowed  bj  age,  a 
seasonable  shelter,  in  an  hour  tf  danger,  to  the  hero  whose 
name  it!J)ears>  and  a  company  of  his  brave  attendants,  wfaea 
struggling  for  the  independence  of  their  country.    A  few 
small  decaying  fragments  only  are  all  the  remains  that  are ' 
now  to  be  seen  of  this  venerable  oak ;  and  even  these  will 
soon  be  eradicated  from  the  Torwood^  as  the  virtuosi  in 
several  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  picking  them  all  up, 
and  forming  them  into  various  devices,  for  the  glorious 
tnemory  of  the  ever-cefebrated  Wallace.     Owing  to  the 
great  advance  in  the  price  of  oak  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  the  growth  of  the  oak  is  more  attended  to  than  that 
of  any  other  species  of  wood.     The  most  careful  proprie- 
tors of  natural  woods  leave  standards  almost  always  of  oak, 
which  grow  to  be  vahiable  trees,  and  do  little  injury  to 
the  coppices  in  which  they  grow.    This  practice  seems  to 
be  gaining  ground.     Callendcr  wood,  consisting  of  about 
250  acres,  has  for  some  time  past  been  treated  in  such  a 
way  as  to  allow  it  to  run  wholly  into  large  timber.     The 
natural  woods  in  the  county  may  consist  of  1350  acres. 
The  value  of  many  of  them  might  be  greatly  increased 
by  paying  proper  attention  to  the  fences  by  which  they 
are  enclosed  ;  not  permitting,  at  any  time,  cattle  or  sheep 
to  pasture  in  them  ;  and  by  surface  open  drains  to  catry 
off  the  superfluous  water,  which  at  present  lessens  the  vay 
jiue  of  that  kind  of  property  very  much,  especially  wheH 
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the  6ak  abounds.  The  alder  (betula  almu)  is  the  most  Agricul- 
vmprofitable  of  all  the  trees  which  compose  the  coppices.  ^  i^ 
it  commonly  succeeds  best  in  lands  that  are  moist.  The 
ivillow  seems  to  delight  in  the  Carse  lands,  where  it 
grows  to  a  great  size.  Upon  the  whole,  the  oak,  the 
ash,  and  the  beech,  are  the  trees  most  valuable  in  this 
county. 

Great  attention  has  been  paid,  especially  during  the  last  Plantations. 
thirty«five  year8>  to  rearing  timber  of  all  kinds.  Plan* 
'talions  for  shelter,  ornament,  and  profit,  form  a  consider^- 
«ble  part  of  the  improvement  of  the  many  estates  which 
have  been  enclosed  and  improved  during  that  period.  The 
most  of  improvers,  thirty-five  years  ago,  formed  their 
belts  of  plantations  for  shelter  by  far  too  narrow.  They 
were  generally  from  fifteen  to  to  thirty  feet  in  breadth.  It 
seems  now  to  be  an  opinion  universally  received,  that  no 
belt  of  plantation  for  shelter,  especially  in  the  upland 
pafts  of  the  county,  the  whole  of  which  is  very  much  ex- 
posed to  the  violence  of  the  south-west  winds,  ought  to 
be  less  than  from  60  to  120  feet  broad.  Several  well- 
directed  plantations  in  this  way  have  been  made  by  the 
Duke  of  Montrose,  and  likewise  by  Mr  Ramsay  on  his 
estate  of  Sauchie,  which  borders  on  an  extensive  moor, 
Tiot  less  than  twenty  miles  long,  stretching  to  the  south- 
west. The  ground  covered  with  plantations,  exclusive  of 
hedge-rows,  in  the  county,  probably  amounts  to  between 
2000  and  3000  acres.  The  kinds  of  trees  generally 
planted  are  oak,  ash,  and  beech,  with  various  pines,  espe- 
cially the  laria,  which  at  seven  years  old  raises  its  head 
nearly  double  the  height  of  any  other  tree  of  the  pine 
kind. 

The  north-western  part  of  this  county  towards  Loch- Mlnerali. 
fombnd  is  destitute  of  valuable  minerals.    The  vicinity  of 
^c  Grampians  appears  to  cut  o£f  all  the  secondary  strata. 


Miiwnk  ptrdeiilarljr  of  oo«l»  whidi  abound  in  (he  liil|i'  tf  Am 

^ '     •oodi,  whioh  «re  more  of  a  leooadoij  atgnitiide.    The 

llbvilogf  prindptl  mountaiiiy  Benlopiaiidt  ischieflj'  coaipbiBa  d 

Z^^    granite  intartpersed  with  great  qnantitiea  dF  qoactx.  *  Tiii 

last  miaerd  is  found  near  die.  top  in  inuneaao 

some  of  which  most  weigh  several  tons.    These 

}ike  patohotf  of  snow  npion  tlie  moimtain  even  wb 

from  Loss.  CoosideraUe  qnanttties  pf  micaecont  adustas 

are  fband  even  at  th^  top ;  and  manj  rocks,  towards  Ifa^ 

base  of  the  moantainn  are  critirdlj  oompoaed'  of  due  auao- 

cal.  The  diores'of  Lochlgniond  are  eofeted  with  fonadsl 
pebhlesy  composed  6tki^j  of  qnarta,  granite,  and  adc^ 
cBoos  achistns,'  with  9Q0p  coarse  red  jasper,  sgrfeabls  Is 
Ae  com^pontiflh  of  die  pdjaoent  mmntains^  from  lAidi 
€ktj  have  tieen  washed  hj  sivolei^  'an4  polishnd  bj  Ae 
waves  of  the  bke. 
jf^  In  die  UOT^wMem  part  of  die  conatf,  opoo  the  En« 

fjdL,  and  die  npi«'part  of  die  Fordift' ftow^^ 
of  die  connty,  pint  b  the  ordinarj  fuel*  Tbotnictol 
^onntainoos  terriiorj  which  ^begins  near  Dnnharton,  and 
extends  in  ^  north-eaatem  direction  towards  Stirling^  ap- 
pears to  contain  no  coal  in  its  northern  part  aboot  Fintfj 
and  Strathblane ;  biit  the  contrarj  is  the  case  in  its  sonth- 
em  quarter,  upon  the  Kelvin,  and  in  the  parishes  of 
Campsie,  KilsTthj.  anil  towards  the  east,  where  this  county 
approaches  towards  Lanarl(shire,  or  is  pnljr  divided  firom 
it  hy  the  long  narrow  s^ip  of  Dunbartonshire  formarlj 
V  mentioned. 

3anltkpi>     I^  difRearent  parts  of  the  hills  running*  from  Dniibar« 
^  ton  to  Stirling,  stupendous  piles  of  basaltic  rocks  are 

found.  In  the  parish  of  Fin  try  is  a  grand  colonnade 
of  basaltic  pillars^  which  rise  in  it  hill  called  JDae  or 
j^owi,  at  die  end  of  the  hill  of  Fintrj.  The  range  coofldl 
<tf  seventy  ocJiimns  in  fronts  whiph  are'e^  agigahtieatatiifii 
^oipe  of  these  sepsra^'in  Ipoie  block^  'otbersappareadjr 
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piitlumt  joont  from  top  to  bottom.    Thf  j  ttad  pcrpeacK-  MMnk 
cohr  to  die  horixotiy  mad  rise  tp  tbe  height  of  fifij  fiect. 
Bene  of  dicm  ire  square,  otibeirf  o^fotagonal  end  hextgo- 
DaL    A  Uod:  separated  ^rom  one  of  the  hezagoaal  oo* 
lainiis  measured,  bj  an  aocnratjs  sonrey,  as  ^dlo^s. 

Feet.  lac.  '"    Ftet.  Ibc* 

ist  l^—...  2    1         ^  3ide 1     2 

jid  Qitto....  1     8       /OthDitto-.M }  10^ 

Sd  Qitto....  i     ^        Ju  greatest  diameter  2  ii' 

4th  Ditto  ••••  1     Si        Its  kast  ditto..»« 2     3 

-1      .••■...    • 

Oft  the  east  side  of  the  range  the  columns  stand  separate4 
one  from  another  by  an  interstice  of  three  or  four  inches. 
PThia  iiitersdce  kssens  gradually  towards  the  west  side  till 
nodiing  but  a  seam  is  discernible,  and  then  all  is  blended 
in  one  solid  mass  of  rock,  which  is  verj  much  honey* 
pombed,  and  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  ignited. 
!!nie  mountain  above  mentioned  consists  of  very  extensive 
(eds  of  red  odire.    In  the  parish  of  Strathlilane,  the  fronf 
of  a  precipice,  for  the  space  of  a  furlong,  is  lined  with 
ftalely  columns  of  the  same  kind*     They  consist  of  four, 
fivc^  and  six  sides,  are  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diamei« 
fer,  and  thirty  feet  high.     They  rise  from  the  horizon 
widi  a  little  inclination  from  the  perpendicular ;  and  some 
of  them  are  apparently  bent  in  a  segment  of  a  curved  line. 
Among  tliese  hills  the  deep  beds  of  the  stteams  often  dis« 
playf  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  meneralogical  con* 
ftmction  of  the  territory.    Jn  the  last  mentioned  parish,  at 
the  water-fall  called  the  Spout  of  Ballagan,  a  very  re- 
markable section  of  the  hill  is  presented.   The  side  of  it  is 
cut  perpendicularly  by  th^  water,  and  discovers  no  fewer 
than  102  alternate  strata  of  eardi  and  limestone.    Neat 
&e  bottom  of  the  section  are  found  several  thin  strata  of 
alabaster  of  the  purest  white.    There  were  also  found 
^1^  the  S9iiie  pl^ce^  aaioog  th^  mbUsh  thrown  upbytho 
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Miaeralsi  rrVcr  in  a  late  inandation,  some  fragments  of  antimo« 
ujf  which,  when  tried  bj  a  chemical  process,  tamed  out 
to  be  verj  rich  specii|iens.  The  vein,  however,  whence 
these  were  torn,  has  not  been  discovered, 
^'^.^'f  In  the  parish  of  Campsie  is  abundance  of  coal  and  lime» 
&c  at  The  high  ridge,  however,  called  the  Campsie  Fells,  con^ 
^^^^  tains  no  coal  ;  though^  in  what  are  called  the  secondliry 
hills,  this  mineral  is  very  abundant.  The  lofty  ridge, 
immediately  after  the  coal  terminates,  is  perceived,  from 
the  bed  of  the  torrents,  to  be  composed  in  the  foUowmg 
manner :  At  the  base  of  the  hill,  where  the  coal  ceases, 
are  several  layers  of  that  sort  of  lime,  mixed  with  clay, 
called  here  camstone,  which  we  described  when  treatmg 
of  Dunbartonshire,  and  which  is  easily  burned  into  a 
heavy  lime,  but  must  be  slacked  while  hot.  Immedi* 
ately  above  the  camstone  are  found  at  least  a  dozen  strata 
of  ironstone  of  excellent  quality  ;  the  layers  are  of  differ-' 
ent  degrees  of  thickness,  with  a  soft  slate  intervening  be* 
twixt  the  layers.  These  different  strata  or  seams  occupy 
about  200  feet  of  the  height  of  the  mountain.  Con- 
tinuing to  ascend,  the  summit  of  the  mountains  is  compo* 
aed  of  fifteen  layers  of  rock,  called  here  moorstone.  In 
the  inferior  hills,  about  the  Glassart,  is  a  large  field  of 
coal  on  both  sides  of  the  stream,  at  the  depth,  on  the 
north  side,  of  ffom  seven  to  fifteen  fathoms,  and  on  the 
soutli  of  nearly  twenty-two  fathoms.  The  coal  is,  at  an 
average,  from  forty-two  inches  to  four  feet  in  thickness ; 
it  IS  covered  by  a  bed  of  slate,  above  which  is  uniformly 
a  limestone  rock  of  four  feet  in  thickness,  above  which  is 
slate  of  seven  or  eight  feet  in  thickness.  Below  the  coal 
is  a  whiter  sort  of  lime,  thought  inferior  to  that  above. 
The  coal  here  is  said  to  be  full  of  irregularities,  called  by 
the  workmen  coups,  and  liitches,  and  dikes.  The  surface 
of  the  country,  is  extremely  irregular  -,  and  the  mineral| 
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Wow  ground  tppear  to  follow  the  rapid  irregduities  Mjatnk^ 
Which  txxur  upon  the  surfeice.  The  neighbouring  parish 
of  Baldemocky  upon  the  Kelvin^  conUuns  likewise  abon-^ 
dance  of  coal  and  limestone.  The  coal  resemUes  that  of  - 
Itettautle,  caking  together,  and  giving  out  a  strong  heal^ 
whda  allowed  to  rest  three  or  four  bouiB  befio^  being 
^lirred* 

In  the  parish  of  Kalsjth  the  valuable  minerals  are  also  At  KQfTtkt 
^rety  abundant.  Ironstone  was  wrought  there  hj  the 
Carron  Company  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  at  Ban^ 
toiiy  ai^  still  continues  to  be  wrought.  It  consists,  in 
general^  of  strata  which  are  from  four  to  fourteen  inches 
in  thiduiesS.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  canal  rendara 
ihem  very  valuable.  There  is  also  found,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  same  parish,  great  quantities  of  the  ball  iron- 
stones formerly  described.  Great  beds  of  limestone^  of 
various  qualities,  are  also  here  found  at  a  place  called 
Westside.  It  has  been  wrought  for  some  years  by  mining,^ 
and  is  burned  in  draw-kilns.  The  layer  of  limestone  is 
seven  or  eight  feet  thick,  and  divided  into  square  cubes  by 
horizontal  and  perpendicular  fissures  ;  it  is  wrought  to 
much  advantage  at  a  verj  moderate  expence^  It  maj  be 
wrought  for  ages,  for  the  mine  seems  inexhaustible ;  and 
it  is  nearly  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley,  and 
must  therefore  always  be  level-free.  As  it  consists  al« 
most  entirely  of  shells,  it  is  of  course  of  the  best  quality, 
and  tontains  the  greatest  quantity  of  calcareous  earth,  and 
the  least  proportion  of  sand,  of  any  lime  perhaps  in  Scot- 
land ;  therefore  the  demand  for  it  is  great.  In  various 
Aher  quarters  here  lime  has  also  been  wrought.  Free« 
stone  is  likewise  found  in  abundance,  and  at  a  place  called 
the  Garrel  Glen,  of  a  quality  which  is  soft  and  easily 
Wrought  when  first  brought  from  the  quarry,  but  be* 
lomes  whiter  aod  harder  when  exposed  to  the  weather* 
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Minenk  to  the  Works,  and  goodi  by  *8ea  and  otherwise  ii 

'        atelj  from  them,  we  may  estimate  the  whole  at  200a 
jpersons.     The  Company  is  now  understood  to  be  verj 
prosperous*    Since  the  commencement  of  the  war  occa« 
•ioned  by  the   French  revolutioa,   the  manu&ctare  of 
iron  in  Scotland  has  proved  extremely  lucrative.     It  is 
certain,  that  at  some  iron-works  a  capital  of  eight  or  nine 
thousand  pounds  has  produced  between  three  and  four 
thousand  ^r  anftumi  that  is  to  say,  where  the  soil  was 
the  property,  of  the  manu&cturer.  Previous  io  that  period 
the  returns  were  very  moderate.    Of  late  years,  on  ac< 
«ottnt  of  the  interruption  or  idleness  occasioned  amoog 
their  workmen  by  gratuities  from  strangers,  or  for  other 
reasons,  admission  is  not  easily  obtained  to  visit  the  Carroo 
Works.  In  former  times  the  prohibitions  only  extended  to 
Sundays.     Bums,  the  Airshire  poet,  in  one  of  his  toon, 
not  knomng,  or  not  attending  to  this  regulation,  made 
sm  attempt  to  be  admitted  without  mentioning  his  name, 
but  was  refused  by  the  porter.     Upon  returning  to  the 
inp.  at  Carron,  he  wrote  the  following  lines  upon  a  pane  cf 
glass  of  the  parlour  into  which  he  was  shewn. 

Wc  cam  na  here  to  view  your  warks 

In  hopes  to  be  mair  wise  ; 
But  only,  lest  we  gang  to  hcli. 

It  may  be  na  surprise. 

But  when  we  tirled  at  your  door. 

Your  porter  dought  no  bear  as; 
So  may,  should  we  to  hell  yet  come, 

Your  billy  Satan  salr  us, 

Stirling.  Stirling  is  the  capital  of  this  county.     When  viewed 

from  a  distance,  it  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  old 
town  of  Edinburgh,  or  what  now  constitutes  the  central 
ridge  of  that  citj,  Stirling  stands  upon  a  hill  whicb 
yises  tpwards  the  west  j  the  western  extremity,  ?s  i^ 
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linburgh,  is  a  precipitous  rock,  upon  which  stands  the 
stle,  and  the  principal   street   of  the  town  proceeda 
aQg  the  ridge  eastward ;  but  the  declivity  is  kss  gra- 
laly  and  sooner  comes  to  a  tenmnation  than  in  Edin*> 
irgh.     The  principal  and  most  conspicuons  object  in 
is  town  undoubtedly  is  its  castle.    None  can  tell  the 
ite  at  which  either  the  town  or  the  castle  was  built ; 
It  in  all  ages  Stirling  and  Stirling  Castle  have  been  of  Hjtuvy  gf 
le  utmost  importance  in  the  history  of  Scotland :  and  ^^^* 
om  its  Castlehill  may  be  seen,  at  different  distances,  the 
renes  of  the  most  sanguinary  contests  which  have  occur- 
•d  in  Scottish  history*     To  recal  these,  independent  of 
le  name  of  Stirling,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  Falkirk 
ad  BannockbuiH.    From  the  remotest  ages,  the  common 
nd  easiest  communication  between  the   northern  and 
outhem  parts  of  Scotland  has  been  by  the  fords  and 
tridges  in  its  neighbourhood.     Hence  the  possession  of  it 
las  ever  been  reckoned  of  the  greatest  consequence  bj 
hose  who  sought  to  be  masters  of  Scotland.     Buchannan 
nentions  it  again  and  again  so  early  as  the  ninth  century, 
mt  gives  no  description  of  it ;  and  to  throw  any  light  up- 
»n  thi^  subject  from  the  town's  charters  is  impossible. 
The  most  ancient  of  these  records  is  granted  by  Alexan- 
ler  the  First,  and  is  dated  at  Kincardine,  the  18th  of  Au« 
rust,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign ;  Whereas  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  Stirling  had  been  incorporated  long 
before,  as  the  charter  of  Alexander  is  not  a  charter  of  e« 
rection,  but  only  confers  some  additional  privileges  on  the 
burghers  and  freemen.    Alexander  the  JFirst,  who  granted 
this  charter,  ascended  the  throne  anno  1107,  and  reigned 
seventeen  years.    It  therefore  bears  date  in  1120.    About 
(he  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  Stirling  would  appear  to 
have  become  a  place  of  royal  residence.    David  the  First 
kept  his  court  at  it,  probably  that  he  might  be  near  to  the 
abbey  of  CambuskeuQeth^  which  he  founded  atmo  1147^ 
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ifa Wi^  mod  on  whidh  he  Uvished  muij  marks  of  Mt  £mmt« 
Stirling  CasiEIelong  c^tinoed  to  bo  the  fiiToarite 
of  die  Scottish  monarchs,  and  still  oonlnins  mnj 
of  ricjyal  magnificenee.  The  palaee''is  now  conTCrtfed  iM 
buncks :  its  inside  is  totally  K^thonl  an  j  Sum  or  xcg»i 
hiitff  but  exteirnalljr  it  is  Tsrj  richlj  and  cwioMlf  » 
samentcd  widi  grotes^qpe  figores  upon  singidar  pilini  or 
pedeshlty  eath  of  vhichissapportcdon  the'liackof  afi* 
gnre  lying  on  iti  ttxasty  which  appears  t  veij  painfid 
position/ especially  when  encnmbered  Wifh  sndi  o  loadi 
aodsokneof  thefiguresseem  to  wish  to  be  Ire^finmi^ 
if  we  d&y  jiii%e  by  the  con^rdons  o^  the  i^nsdcs  of  thdr 


About  the  mSldk  of  the  ninth'  centory^  the  Seols  mte 
Kenneth  the  Second^  harbg  expelled  the  Hcti^  and  bdag 
desttons  of  obliteratbg  et^  memorial  of  them^  destrsjci 
thiscastki  but  it  is  said  that  Donald  the  Rfth^  being  takca 
prisoner  by  the  NorthYunbriansy  obtained  hii  liberty  hf 
paying  a  large  ttim  of  money  as  a  ransom,  and  yieldiBg 
tip  all  his  domhiions  on  the  south  side  of  the  Forth  to  fibs 
Northumbrians,  and  those  on  the  south  side  of  the  Qyd^ 
with  the  town  of  DunbartoOi  to  the  Combrians.  Tbi 
Northumbrians  taking  possession  of  the  territory  ceded  to 
them,  rebuilt  the  castle  of  Stirling  and  strongly  garrison- 
ed it.  It  continued  about  twenty  years  in  the  possessioa 
of  the  Northumbrian  SazonSi  but  was  afterwards,  with  the 
lands  south  of  Forth,  restored  to  the  Scots,  on  cooditicd 
they  should  assist  the  Northumbrians  against  the  Dsnes* 

Stirling  Castle  was  in  the  tenth  century  the  rendeztonl 
of  the  troops  of  Kenneth  the  Third  when  invaded  by  the 
Danes,  and  from  hence  he  marched  to  the  battle  of  Liui* 
carty.*  In  the  twelfth  century  this  castle  is  spoken  of  is 
history  as  a  place  of  great  importance.  In  1174  W3« 
Ham  the  Lion  having  made  an  unsuccessful  ezpeditioo 
into  England^  was  taken  prisonerji  and  detained  twdft 
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ht ;  ifter  which  he  stipulated^  for  his  ranaoni^  to  pay  ^^^"1* 
je  sum  of  mone j  hj  a  eertain  day ;  and  as  a  seen* 
for  the  pajmcnt,  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
bh  the  four  principal  fortresses  of  this  kingdom^ 
ng^  Edinburgh,  Jtoxburgh,  and  Berwick.  Part  of 
loney  being  unpaid,  was  remitted  bj  King  Ridiard 
Srst^  and  the  castles  restored,  on  condition  that  WiU 
ahould  contribute  a  sum  of  monej  to  the  crusade, 
feg  Castle  was  occasionallj  the  residence  of  the  Scot* 
ci&gSi  but  not  a  fixed  palace,  till  the  family  of  Stn» 
koontad  the  throne. 

Ma  the  Third  was  very  fond  of  this  palace,  and 
:  it  the  chief  place  of  his  residence.     He  built  a  large  iii^ 
iar  the  assembly  of  his  nobles  and  parliament,  which 
1  called  the  ParHamntt-Htmst  i  this  hall  is  120  feet 

had  a  fine  gallery,  and  was  otherwise  properly  or* 
med.  It  is  now,  however,  stripped  to  the  bare 
^  and  converted  into  a  riding  school.  Adjoining  to  the 
oment-House  is  the  chapel  rojral,  which  was  erecte4 
ope  Alexander  the  Sixth.  It  had  considerable  land* 
roperty,  and  was  accounted  the  richest  collegiate 
di  in  the  kingdom.  This  chapel  has  undergone  a 
ar  reverse  of  formne  with  the  Parliament-House,  be- 
jom  converted  into  a  store-room  and  armoury.  This 
sss  was  the  place  of  nativity  of  James  the  Fourth. 
•  the  Fifth  was  crowned  here,  and  the  unfortunate 
f  likewise  underwent  the  same  ceremony  at  this 
t^on  the  4th  of  September  1543,  in  presence  of  the 

catates  of  parliament,  with  great  pomp  and  solem- 
From  the  time  she  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 

till  her  captivity,  this  place  is  mentioned  ip  almost 
r  page  of  her  history,  either  as  the  place  of  her  re- 
lent from  the  insults  of  her  subjects,  or  from  its  being 
iMe  of  confiaement  of  her  friends.  Almost  the  whele 
ot.  UI.        '  D  d 
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Stirlihf.   of  the  xninoritj  of  James  the  Sixth,  under  hit  tator  Ae 
celebrated  Buchannan,  was  spent  here. 

A  strong  battery  was  erected  during  the  regencjof 
Mary  of  Lorraine,  about  the  year  1550,  called  the  Frtnch 
lattirjm    In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  the  castle  wu  re- 
paired, enlarged,  and  a  flanking  battery,   called  ^men 
Anne^s  battery^  was  erected  on  the  south  side  \  since  this 
time  no  alterations  or  repairs  of  ady  consequence  htre 
been  made*     The  castle  is  commanded  by  a  governor, 
deputy-governor,  major,  two  lieutenants,  and  an  ensign, 
and  garrisoned  by  100  men.     Upon  the  rock,  and  near 
the  castle,  is  a  flat  piece  of  ground  enclosed,  which  was 
the  place  of  the  tournaments;  on  one  side  is  a  rock, 
whereon  the  ladies  usied  to  sit  and  observe  the  valoai 
of  the  combatants;  it  is.  still  called  d^  Ladiis  Rtk 
On  the  south  side  of  the  castle  is  the  park,  enclosed 
by  a  stone  wall ;  this,  with  several  .other  pieces  of  groimd 
round  the  garrison,  form  a  jurisdiction  called  the  Cim^ 
stahulary  of  tbi  Castle,      At  the  east  end  of  the  park 
was  a  royal  garden  ;  vestiges  of  the  walks  and  parterres 
are  still  visible.     In  the  garden  is  a  mount  of  earth,  in 
form  of  a  table,  called  the  Knot^  where,  according  to  tra- 
dition, the  court  sometimes  hiidi  fetes  champetres.     Pos- 
sibly  this-  might  be  the  round  table  meationed  by  Bar- 
bour ;  if  so,  it  was  here  that  King  James  the  Fourth  used 
to  amuse  himself  with  the  pastime  called  the  Kmghu  •/ 
'the  round  Tahle^  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  pecu- 
liarly fond.     The  lordship  and  castle  of  Stirling  was  the 
usual  dowry  of  the  queen  of  Scotland^  at  least  after  the 
accession  of  the  Stnarts.     On  the  north-west  of  the  castle 
is  a  steep  path  leading  to  the  town  :  this  is  called  Balloch- 
geicb.     James  the  Fifth,  who  used  often  to  travel  through 
the  country  in  disguise,  for  different  purposes,  when  ques- 
tioned who  he  was,  always  answered,  "  The  goodman  of 
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ftdIcK:hgeich.*'    This  road  has  been  carried  itand  the'  I^W 
dude  from  the  town,  and  in  many  places  is  cut  oat  of  the 
ftblid  rock ;  it  affords  severSd  beantiful  "views,  and  grvet 
to  excellent  opportunity  of  examining  the  rock,  which  is 
ilk  some  degree  Jbasaltic. 

From  the  Castlehill  of  Stirling,  the  view  towards  the  east,  Viem 
dong  the  valley  of  the  Forth,  is  magnificent  and  amusing* 
The  windings  of  that  river  are  too  intricate  to  be  beaati« 
ftilybat  the  general  prospect  is  nevertheless  very  pleasing, 
db  account  of  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the  level  valley 
t^hicb  from  this  eminence  is  brought  under  die  eye.  Tha 
Tiew  on  the  north  Is  bounded  by  the  Ochil  hills ;  and  on 
the  West  is  the  rich  vale  of  Monteith,  bounded  by  rugged 
fountains,  among  which  the  stfmnut  of  Benlontfond  ia 
very  conspicuous.  We>formerly  said  that  the  Carse  herer 
consists  of  alluvial  territory ;  and  on  viewing  here  the 
rich  plain  oU  the  level  which  is  called  the  Cora  of  Stirm 
Sitgf  every  person  must  be  struck  with  the  idea  that  il^  haa 
been  formerly  under  water,  and  constituted  a  part  of  the 
estuary  or  frith  of  Forth ;  bat  the  river  has  graduaDy 
embanked  itself  by  the  mud  and  sand  which  it  has  brought 
down  from  the  mountains,  and  now  meanders  through  thd 
rich  valley,  contemplating  its  own  workmanship.  In  proof 
of  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  some  yelrs  ago  a  com** 
plete  boat  was  found  near  Falkirk  five  fathoms  deep  in 
the  clay  ;  and  anchors  have  been  dug  up  in  the  ground 
between  Stirling  and  Allpa.  When  to  these  circumstances 
are  added  the  beds  of  oyster-shelh  found  beneath  the  soil 
of  the  Carse,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  doubt  citn  exist 
upon  the  subject. 

Several  of  the  houses  flo;i^  standing  in  Stirling  are  un« 
doubtedly  of  a  very  ancieiit  date.  Marr^s  Wori,  a  large 
and  awkward  eSiGce,  was  begun  by  the  earl  of  that  name, 
Meo  1510,  while  he  was  regent  of  Scotland,  but  neviir  fl% 
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nished.    The  tenement  called  Arg^i  L^igmg  wai  built 
partly  in  the  jear  1037  hj  Alexander  Viacoont  of  Stir- 
ling-   It  was  afierwaida  in  possession  of  die  fimily  of 
^rgyle,  from  whom  it  derired  its  pnsent  name, 
nednrch     The  Grej&iars  or  Franciscan  Chnrdi  of  Sddiii^  built 
bj  King  James  theHfth  in  1404^  b  S'ferj.lMnidaoao 
bnilding,  in  the  best  stljre  of  wlutt  is  ca|M  GSodnc  aidii- 
tpctnre.    It^attof Jie^pstone^  withim«^iod:fQ!Bfa 
]{qrte4  ^  two  fows  of  ptUai;^     It  was  ix^podlf 
c)iiifd^;b9t'U9ee^  refiarsMidm  bMbeap  ^Svi^by 
por^on«-fr$ll^  and  at  present  nukes  two  Jwg^.  wd 
ifisfiient  pbccy  of  wordiip^ -cdlf^  «h9  ^^ 
^^rches.  *  A  small  addition  to.  Ae  east  end  ef  dm  bniU- 
^  4*  Mid  to  batoe  h^en  xiiade  bj.  Gifdin^  B^almu    This 
church  is  taken  Jiotice  ofin  histoty  a*  tlm  plnoe  wberey  in 
|543»  the .  £«rl  of  Arran^  gofemor  ctanng  the  v^ga  of 
Qpecn  Mary,  tplibitdy  tenoanccd  the.  fefiwrtped,  lelfgioot 
irhjicb  he  had  once  pro&8se4  lo  fkvofir*  It  Wis  alao  here  that 
King  James  the  Sixth  was  crowned  in  250T«    Daring  the 
uege  of  the  castle  bj  General  Monk  in  1051»  he  raised  his 
batteries  in  this  diurchyard.    The  steeple  and  roof  of  the 
(dmrch  have  many  marks  of  bullets  dischaxged  by  the 
garrison  in  their  defence*  Several  shells  were  also  fixed  st 
this  churdL  from  the  castle  in  the  year  1740^  when  the 
rebels  used  to  fire  small  arms  from  the  steeple,  ind  rang 
the  bells,  to  testify  their  joy  for  the  victory  they  had  gain- 
Abbey  of  ed  over  the  king^s  troops  at  Falkirk.    To  the  north-etst 
g^'g'    of  Stirling  is  a  small  village,  called  the  Ahh^^  upon  the 
north  bank  of  the  Forth,  on  the  spot  where  the  celebra- 
ted abbey  of  Cambuskenneth  once   stood.     In  ancient 
times  its  abbots  were  frequently  denominated  abbots  of 
Stirling.      As  already  mentioned,  the  monastery  was 
founded  by  David  the  First  in  the  year  1147,  and  filled 
with  ojpons  regular  of  the  order  of  St  Augustin^  brought 
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imn  Arois^  near  Arras  in  Ae  province  of  Artois  in   SiSrliiic. 
France.    Doriag  the  space  of  200  jears  after  its  erection, 
this  abbej  was  almost  eveiy  year  acqniring  firesh  addi- 
ticos  of  wealth  and  power  hj  the  donations  of  various  no« 
blemen,  bishops,  and  barons,  besides  nuuiy  rich  oblations 
dailj  made  hj  persons  of  -every  rank.     Among  other 
lenuirkable  donations  of  fisheries,  pasturages,  &C  was 
ODC  granted  by  the  founder.  King  David,  of  half  the  skins 
and  tallow  of  all  the  beasts  slain  for  the  king's  use  at 
Stifling.     During  the  wars  with  England,  in  the  reign  of 
David  Bruce,  this  monastery  was  pillaged  of  its  most  va« 
bable  furniture-    To  replace  this  loss,  William  Delade^ 
Bishop  of  Andrew's,  made  a  grant  to  this  community  of 
the  vicarage  of  Clackmannan.     In  1559  the  monastery 
was  spoiled,  and  great  part  of  the  fabric  cast  down,  l^y  the 
rafermers.    Several  of  the  monks  embraced  the  reforma* 
tioo,  but  on  that  account  had  their  portions  prohibited  bj 
die  queen  regent.     Mr  David  Panther  was  the  last  eccle* 
■astic  who  possessed  this  lucrative  ^hbotship.     During 
the  commotions  attending  the  reformation,  church  bene* 
Roes  were  often  seized  on  by  those  in  power,  without  any 
lawfiil  authority.     John  Earl  of  Marr,  M^erw^rd^  regent 
(according  to  Mr  Nimmo),  assumed  the  dispofa)  pf  the 
revenues  of  this  abbey,  if  he  did  not  actually  possess  a  con- 
nderable  part  of  them  ;  he  had  during  the  reign  of  James 
the  Fifth  been  appointed  commendator  of  Inch  Mahone 
priory,  which,  together  with  that  of  Roseneath  in  Dunbar* 
tonshire,  were  dependent  on  Cambuskenneth.    After  the 
reformation  had  taken  pLaicc,  we  find  Adam  Erskine,  one 
of  hb  nephews,  conmiendator  of  Cambuskenneth.  More- 
over  the  earl  himself  carried  off  the  stones  of  the  fabric 
to  build  his  own  house,  already  mentioned,  which  is  still 
called  Marr'*  WorJt^  in  the  town  of  Stirling.    This  ab* 
bay  onct  consisted  of  extensive  buildings  i  but  nothing 


,  gtWwg>  0f  it  at  preseot  temaiasy  except  a  lew  bcpkea  waD^  tkf 
]bell  tower^  and  staircase.    No  traces  of  the  ^Uprdi  eiistp 
Mitictl         In  this  borough  the  tpwa^poqiicil  ^^postsU  of  tmtoXjt 
1^^    (cme  meodbersy  foiutepa  pf  whom  are  vierchanta  or  du^ 
peepers,  and  seven  tradesmen,  tm^er  the  appellatirtn  oft 
ttfovost,  four  bailies,  a  ^eao  of  guild,  a  trjsasuer,  sevta 
^erchant-counsellorsy  an4  seven  d^pacons  pf  tradef*    Bj 
;tbe  old  oonstitutioo  of  the  borough^  the  pl4  cooadl  in  a 
.great  measure  elected  the  ne^  onf ;  eleven  members  be« 
log  changed  7ea47>    Of  ibg  Wfi^rpi  trades,  six  sent  ^fA 
a  list  of  four  individualj^  and  the  bakers  oompanj  sent 
a  list  of  eight  to  thjs  coi^ocil^  who  had  power  to  put  a  ne- 
gative upon  <ine-hijf  of  each  list  i  the  remainder  of  die 
^conncil  were  chosen  by  their  predecessors  in  oflioe.    li 
1775  a  majority  of  the  town-OHmcil  entered  into  a  ooair 
bination  to  preserve  themselves  and  their  frienfb  perpe- 
tually in  office ;  the  courts  of  law  thereupon  dedired  the 
borough  disfranchised,  or  that  itf  elections  must  .be  iDe? 
gal.    In  1781  his  majesty  restpred  its  privileges  of  elec- 
tion to  the  boroughy  by  granting  a  warrant,  as  usnal  in 
such  cases,  that  the  first  eleptioix  should.be  made  by  a  poll 
of  the  burgesses.     Government  at  the  same  time  seized 
this  opportunity  of  rendering  the  govemn^ent  of  the  bo- 
rough more  popular  for  the  future.     By  the  new  coiu 
stitution,  which  is  Relieved  to  have  been  framed  by  the 
lord  advocate  of  Scotland  for  the  time,  now  Lord  Vis- 
count  Melville,  the  guildry  company  or  merchants  sn- 
nually  elect  four  members  of  the  new  council ;  the  trsdes 
choose  their  s^vea  representatives  without  sending  lists ; 
.only  .the  o}d  council  previously  declares  four  of  the  oU 
deacons  incapable  of  being   re-elected   for   the   ensuine 
year  ;  and  tbere  are  still  at  least  eleven  of  the  old  counciji 
changed  yearly.     By  the  new  set,  as  well  as  the  old,  th^ 
provost,  bailies^  treasurer,  and^g^nvcncr^  cannot  be  contt; 
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in  their  office  more  than  two  years  at  a  time.  The  Stifling. 
dean  of  guild  being  now  chosen  bj  the  company  of 
merchant^  is  necessarily  changed  yearly.  The  trades 
incorporated  bj  royal  charter  are  the  bakers,  weaven^ 
hammmermen,  skionersi  butchers,  tailors,  and  shoema^ 
kers.  Several  other  sorts  of  tradesmen  have  been  in« 
corporated  by  charters,  called  seals  0/  caust^  from  the 
town^council,  but  are  not  represented  in  that  body.  Their 
institution  is  of  a  late  date.  There  ts  a  remarkable  bye« 
law  of  this  coaunnnity,  nuide  in  1095,  which  the  mem- 
bers of  council  must  annually  take  an  oath  to  observe. 
B7  it  they  bind  themselves  to  take  no  lease  of  any  part 
of  the  pohlic  property  under  their  management,  nor  to 
purchase  any  part  of  it ;  neither  to  receive  any  gratifica- 
tion  but  of  the  public  funds,  under  pretence  of  a  reward 
for  their  trouble  in  going  about  the  affairs  of  the  borough^ 
or' of  the  hospitals  founded  in  it.  By  this  bye-law,  also, 
a  board  of  auditors  is  elected  annually  for  inspecting  the 
public  accounts,  consisting  of  two  members  chosen  by  the 
merchants  at  large,  and  two  chosen  in  like  manner  by  the 
seven  royal  incorporations. 

There  are  several  wealthy  hospitals  in  Stirling,  besides  Hospkali^ 
other  extensive  funds,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  arising     * 
cither  from  the  funds  of  incorporations,  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions, or  the  collections  at  the  church-doors:   the 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  poor  have  multiplied 
greatly.     It  has  even  been  said  that  every  twelfth  person 
in  Stirling  receives  charity ;   yet  the  managers  of  the 
poors  iunds  are  believed  to  have  at  all  times  exerted  a 
greater  degree  of  circumspection  and  attention  to  that  du- 
ty than  is  usual  in  most  other  places.     The  most  ancient  spittal'i 
hospital  is  that  endowed  by  Robert  Spittal,    tailor  to^^'^T' 
King  James  the  Fifth.     The  date  of  the  foundation  is  not 
Ju^owoy  nor  even  of  the  sum  granted  bj  th^  founder^  baft 
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sdrfy.  ^  con^mcnoement  of  the  eitiUiahiiient  is  beKtval  if 
bsve  been  abont  tbe  jcar  1530.  The  fimdt  were  Ok 
pended  in  the  piucfaase  «f  lindt»  which  are  sow  woidi 
L>  300  per  muttuHn  The  foods  were  destined  fbr  the  aop- 
j^  and  relief  of  poor  tndesmeoy  and  a  booK  was  built  fiof 
their  reoeptioo  at  the  foot  of  Mazy's  Wjnd  ^  bnt  the  inaief 
is  ezpeoded  ia  pensioos.  The  original  deed  of  founds* 
tion  being  lost,  tbe  managers  have  oo  role  hot  enslosn  ftr 
O0wn*t  the  distribntioa  of  the  foods*  Cowan*s  Hospital  ia  neit  ia 
^^^'^  point  of  antiquity.  John  Cowan^  znerchant  in  Stiili^^ 
in  tbe  jear  1030,  mortified  L.22e2  Sterling  for  the  sop* 
port  of  twelve  decayed  goild-bretbrentf  After  Cowaali 
death  a  genteel  boose  was  erected  for  the  receptiaa  of  the 
penums  for  whom  his  eharity  was  destined}  bnt^  sriuit 
now  seems  surprising^  nobody  woold  oonsent  to  tecdfe 
it :  the  pride  of  the  decaytd  brethren  of  the  Merchsot 
Company  of  Stirling  wassnch,  that  nooe  of  thens  woold 
leave  dieir  own  houses  to  retire  into  an  hospital  to  be  sop* 
ported  by  puUic  diarity ;  for  upwards  of  ninety  yean  tbe 
bouse  stoQd  empty^  and  the  funds  were  allowed  to  acco- 
mulate.  With  the  accumulated  funds  lands  were  pur- 
chased, and,  among  others,  those  .adjoining  to  Stirling 
which  had  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Cambuskenneth* 
The  managers  of  the  charity  were  the  town-council  and 
the  senior  clergyman  of  Stirling ;  and  these  persons  be* 
came  greatly  embarrassed  what  to  do  with  the  funds  en- 
trusted to  their  care  :  they  at  length  resolved  to  venture  ts 
alter  the  destination  of  the  charity,  and  to  distribute  tbe 
annual  revenue  in  pensions.  It  now  amounts  to  nearly 
L.  1200  per  annum,  and  by  good  management  is  increasing. 
AUto'i  Another  hospital  was  founded  by  John  Allan,  writer  in 

HoipitaL  Stirling,  in  1725.  He  granted  the  sum  of '30,000  merks 
to  the  town-council  and  the  junior  clergyman,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  childrea 
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•f  dccftTcd  tradesmen.  The  numej  was  laid  oat  in  the 
pprchate  ef  lands^  which  Sfe  worth  L.  300  per  anmm. 
Bojs  are  admitted  to  this  hospital  at  seven  years  of  age, 
and  remain  tiU  they  are  fourteen.  One  of  the  conditions 
of  Mr  ^Xluft  grant  was,  that  chiritjr  shoulcl  be  given  to 
sulj  of  his  relations  who  might  be  in  indigent  circum* 
•tanccs ;  and  this  charity  is  legolarfy  claimed  by  his 
kindred. 

Besides  these  charitable  foundations,  the  Merchant  Ocber 
Company  have  funds  from  which  they  defray  the  ezpenccfmi^ 
of  educating  and  putting  into  business  the  children  of  poor 
g;iiild«brethren.  The  kirk-session  also  expends  consider- 
aUe  sums  annually  from  the  fimds  peculiarly  entrusted  to 
then.  The  kirk-sessions  of  the  )>urgher  seceders  are 
ecpially  liberaL  The  town's  funds,  and  those  of  each 
particnlar  incorporation^  are  also,  in  part,  expended  in  % 
sunilar  manner ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  found  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  large  voluntary  subscriptions,  to  enable 
the  magistrates  to  protect  the  town  against  the  nuisance  of 
begging  poor.  In  short,  so  numerous  are  the  poor  in 
Stirling,  and  so  ample  the  funds  for  their  relief,  that  in 
description  it  seems  to  resemble  a  sort  of  great  hospital. 
It  affords  a  complete  demonstration  of  the  truth,  that  large 
funds  for  the  relief  of  poverty  never  fail  to  generate  po- 
verty. In  other  towns,  where  no  such  funds  exist,  the 
poor  are  neither  better  nor  worse  supported  than  in  Stir- 
lingy  but  they  are  fewer  in  number,  because  nobody  looks 
forward  to  the  oertainty  of  receiving  public  charity, 
which  is  therefore  considered  as  the  last  refuge  of  mi- 
aery  :  whereas  here  numbers  of  persons  come  from  the 
Highlands^  and  endeavour  to  obtain  a  settlement,  from 
Ac  expectation  that  they  will  ultimately  be  provided^  &r« 

The  only  jail  in  the  county  is  at  Stirling.   In  the  eona- 
ciUumso  is  a  small  Tossel,  called  A/v/y  appomtadby  bw 
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t  Th^m  Ml  t¥m  dqigyiMtf  of  Uit,<it»tiMiii  fjwci  iMi 
flOidjr  Wido^  k  Sti^duNT*  It  ifpotsi  tbn  AHMdJir  *^. 
Ifalditfiird.  Tli|ts9Nifdioof%^it8lor* 
from  tiie  di^uch  of  flDodm^  lod  ^^lO  iiisf 
jbrj.  Imt  who  csH  liiemtelves  tbe  4UMr«ilf  jmilrm  «r 
^tUiodaU  4ymd.  Mr  Ebeoeiier  ExiUm  wilt  iMtiri  AflA 
minister  orSdrUng  in  1731 ;  biit  in  consequence  of  quar* 
relling  with  the  rest  of  the  dergj,  he  was  deposed  bj  the 
General  Assembly  in  1738.  Upon  this,  Mr  Erduae, 
and  three  of  his  brethren^  Mr  Wilson  of  Perth,  Mr  A* 
lexan^er  Moncrieff  of  Abemethj,  and  Mr  James  Fisher 
of  Kinclavisn^  seceded  from  the  church  of  Scotland,  and 
Ctiled  tben^selves  the  0ssoctatid  brethren.  About  the  jear 
}744,  some  sqruples  were  suggested  to  these  bretfareD, 
then  formed  into  a  sjnod  with  others  who  had  acceded  to 
them,  about  the  oath  taken  hj  bnrgesses  on  their  admissioQ 
to  the  i^dom  of  their  borough,  by  Mr  Moncrieff,  which 
in  1748  produced  a  schism  among  them.  Previous  to  this 
schism  they  were  extremely  prosperous*  The  whole  body 
of  the  common  people  in  Scotland  showed  a  decided  tu 
Isphmpat  to  them^  and  were  rapidly  enr9lUng  ^emselves 
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Sb  dieir  communum.    The  middk  dasies  of  society  ^were^ri^ 
jdso  «edng  in  the  same  manner;  and  they  enjoyed  con|i« 
dcnble  iS|Toor  fixmi  all  those  fiunilies  of  rank  that  wert 
yconnted  most  decidedly  attachid  to  presbyterian  and 
whig  prindplesp  aa/i  to  the  aijuocesiion  of  the  house  of  Ha- 
liover ;  Imt  .this  &tal  schism  broke  their  strength,  by  set» 
^^ng  them  in  oppo^tion  to  each  other,  distracted  the  minds 
.of  the  public  with  regard  to  them,  and  arrested  their  pro* 
gress  to  general  ascendency.     At  the  head  of  the  assod* 
.ciate  synod  remained  Mr  Ebenezer  Eiskine  ;  and  at  the 
Ifead  pf  tl^  other  party,  who  called  themselves  antSburghtrs^ 
appeared  Mr  Adam  Gibb.  Mr  Gibb  ezcommuidcfted  Mr 
V.ralrin^  and  his  associates  for  taking  an  oath  which  seem* 
cd  to  oondemn  all  seceders  as  schismatics*     The  clause 
objected  to  in  the  burgess-<ogth  r^s  thus :  ''  Here  I  pro* 
test,.befyre  Gc4  and  your  Lordship,  that  I. profess  ^ind 
allow,  with  xny  heart,  the  true  religion  present^  pro* 
fessed  within  this  realm,   and  authorised  by  the  laws 
thereof;  \  shfill  abide  thereat  and  defend  the  same  to  my 
life's  end,  renouncing  the  Rojnan  religion  called  Papis* 
try*'^    This  was  th^e  form  of  the  burgess-oath  used  a( 
Perth.     It  13  by  np  means  similar  in  all  the  boroughs  \ 
9fA  in  some  of  them  no  mention  whaterer  is  made  of  re* 
Ugion.    This^  in  particular,  was  the  case  in  Stirling; 
where,  fs  the  interest  of  the  secession  has  always  been 
powerf^  %  clai^se  was  introduced  in  farour  of  the  anti* 
burghers.     The  oath  was  in  these-  terms  :  ''  I  swear  to 
be  a  faithful  burgess  of  the  borough  of  Stirling,  to  obey 
the  magistrates  thereof,  and  town-officers  having  their 
lawful  commands.'*  The  additional  clause  follows  :  ''  /n 
mattes  purely  civil,  so  far  as  agreedbU  to  the  word  of 
Cod.**     Notwithstanding  the  great  degree  in  which  the 
feeders  were  weakened  by  their  mutual  dissensions,  an4 
f3y^  yictoiy  which  the  established  clergy  consequently  Qbf 
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Scirlinf.  tttned  over  them^  thejr  are  still  of  no  small  importeee  is 
the  oountrj.  Those  denominated  the  Anti-Burgher  Synod 
have  in  Scctfand  135  cqpgregationSy  divided  into^threesjr^ 
nods,  of  Edinburgh^  ftrth^  and  Gla^^w  ;  and  each  sjr^ 
nod  subdivided  into  three  presbyteries  ;  besides  two  ad? 
ditionai  presbyteries  of  Elgin  and  Aberdeen,  which  act  in 
iubordinatxoni  not  to  anj  particular  synod,  but  to  thege* 
neral  assemblj  or  synod  of  *he  whole.     In  Ireland  di^ 
have  also  a  synod,  consisting  of  twenty-five  congregation^ 
divided  into  four  presbyteries.     In  North  America  diey 
have,  in  the  state  of  Pensylvania,  eleven  congregations ;  in 
Nova  Scotia  three  congregations  s  and  in  Eentnckj  three. 
What  is  denominate^  the  Burgher  Associate  Synod  hasia 
Scotland  127  congregations,  which  are  divided  into  nine 
presbyteriei.    In  Ireland  tl^ej  have  a  synod,  oooaisting  of 
forty»three  congregationsi^  dMded  into  fomr  presbyteries* 
There  has  of  late  been  a  schisni  in  the  burgher  associate 
aynpd.     The  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  church  of  Soot- 
land,  which  was  framed  by  the  celebrated  assembly  of 
divines  at  Westminster  during  the  civil  wars,  is  subscri* 
hed  by  all  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  by 
all  the  clergy  among  the  secedersi  on  their  admission  to 
office,  as  a  test  of  the  purity  of  their  faith.     It  contains 
a  clause  which  declares  that  civil  magistrates  have  power 
to  suppress  heresy.  This  clause  has  of  late  y^irs  alarmed 
the  consciences  of  the  burgher  associate  clergy,  because 
undet  it  they  apprehended  themselves  to  be  self-condtmn- 
ed,  or  that  the  civil  magistrate  might  suppress  their  meet- 
ings as  schismatical  or  heretical*     They  think,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  civil  magistrate  has  no  right  to  inter- 
fere with  the  consciences  of  men,  and  have  therefore  re- 
solved to  expunge  the  offending  passage  from  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith.  Twelve  or  thirteen  of  their  clergy,  how- 
ever, not  included  in  the  number  already  mentiooed, 
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teve  widied  to  rctam  the  Confetsion  of  Faith  unalteredy    ^tiribfr 
and  these  have  formed  themselves  into  a  nefr  associate 
.presbjteiyi  thejr  are  called  the  adherents  of  the  old  ligbip 
in  appoaUioa  to   the  ms^oritj  of  their  brethren^  whom 
thtj  term  mw  £ghi  men. 

As  fiurback  as  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centorTy  i^halloonflMaim&ia* 
wen  maoafactured  in  Stirling  to  9  considerable  Actent^ 
but  the  trade  afterwards  declined,  although  it  is  still  in 
acme  dq;iee  carried  oo«     During  the  decline  of  the  shal- 
loon manu&ctorjy  that  of  tartans  started  up ;  but  after  the 
year  17C0,   also  passed  away.      Carpet- manufactories 
hfffre  tot  many  years  been  carried  on  with  considerable 
iUGoess ;  and  the  cotton-manufactory  has  also  been  here 
inliodeced  by  coitipanies  conneeted  with  Glasgow.     And 
here^  as  in  almost  every  town  of  any  consequence  in 
Scotland,  the  business  of  banking  is  carried  on  to  a  con« 
aideraUe  extent.   There  is  bene  ^  valuable  salmon- fishery 
upon  the  Forth,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
moorporation  of  Stirling. 

Stirltng  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  grammar- 
school,  which  has  sent  into  the  world  a  number  of  cele-  • 
brated  meif ;  and  this  place  can  boast  of  giving  birth  to 
tome  who  have  made  a  considerable  figure  in  the  literary 
world.  Among  these  we  may  mention  Dr  Robert  Pol- 
lock, who  was  the  first  principal  of  the  university  of  £- 
dioburgh,  and  a  very  celebrated  writer  of  his  age  ;  Dr 
Hemry,  author  of  the  History  of  Britain  ;  and  Dr  Moore, 
well  known  as  the  author  of  2^1uco  and  several  other  ex- 
cellent works. 

The  next  place  of  importance  in  this  county  is  the  vil- viUaf^ 
lage  of.  Falkirk.     It  is  situated  on  an  eminence  above  theFalkiik. 
Carse,  with  a  declivity  on  every  side.     It  is  on  the  north 
road  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  nearly  at  an  eqmd 
lt^*t*r^  from  aach^  and  whhia  eleven  a^iles  of  Stu> 
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y*^^V^  iSng.    tt  edn^alti  of  one  principal  street,  rminhig'  frdidS 
^    east  to  west,  which  is- paved.    It  has  also  a  few  short 
lanes.    The  conntrj  anmnd  it,  espedallj  towards  thtf 
north-east,  is  eztremelj  fertile  and  well  cnltjVated.   Front 
the  north  side  of  the  town  the  prospect  is  extremely  de^ 
lightful,  comprehending  a  well-eulti^ted  district,  ex« 
tending  to  a  square  of  nearlj  tweltv  or  fbnrtecn  mikr. 
The  view  Is  bounded  bj  the  Ochil  hills,  and  devate^ 
lands  in  the  counties  of  Stirling,  fife,  and  Linlithgow  * 
to  the  north-west  the  summits  of  the  Grampians  are  seen# 
A  part  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  the  vessels  passing  on 
the  canal  within  a  mule  of  Falkirk,  augment,  in  no  somll 
degree,  the  beauty  of  the  scene.     When  this  prospect  il 
involved  in  the  darkness  of  night,  the  flashes  of  light 
from  the  ir<»*works  at  Garron  appear  in  awful  and  so* 
blime  majesty.     When  a  fiill  of  snow  or  rain  is  soon  to 
happen,  the  Kght  is  refracted  by  the  thick  and  moist  sN 
mosphere,  and  a  considerable  illumtnafion  appears  in  the 
air  above  the  works.     These  are  seen  at  a  considerable 
distance  ;  and  great  flashes  of  light  are  thrown  into  the 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  have  windows  to* 
wards  the  Carron  works. 

Falkirk  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  a  borough  of  rN 
gality,  but  no  vestiges  exist  of  any  jurisdiction,  exccpting^ 
that  of  the  baron-baiUe,  whose  civil  jurisdiction  extends 
only  to  L.  2  Sterling,  and  his  criminal  jurisdiction  to  the 
power  of  impoMDg  a  fine  to  the  amount  of  twenty  shil»- 
lings,  or  setting  delinquents  in  the  stocks  for  four  hou/s 
in  the  day-time.     This  town  is  chiefly  remarkable  oti 
Falkirk   account  of  its  great  fairs.     The  greatest  market  for  cattle 
*^*      in  the  island  is  held  at  Falkirk  three  times  »-year,  m 
August,  September,  and  October.     They  are  commorf- 
ly  called  the  trysts  of  Falkirk,  and  have  been  frequent- 
ed for  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half.     The  fair  in 


of  calde  are  then  usually  shewn  in  the  course  of  A 
week«     Manj  of  them  are  brought  firom  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  Highlands  and  islands^  as  well  as  from  the 
low  country.    The  distillers  and  £umers  in  Scotland  ge* 
aerally  trust  to  the  Falkirk  Sepcember  and  October  fairs 
fi>r  the  purchase  of  half-fat  cattle,  the  feeding  of  which 
they  complete  in  the  course  of  winter.    The  value  of  pas* 
tore»grass  in  the  vicinity  of  this  market  is  greatly  enhan- 
ced, owing  to  a  competition  amongst  the  drovers  to^ake 
fields,  especially  those  that  are  well  fenced,  where  thc^ 
deposit  their  catde  a  few  days  before  the  market,  and  if 
pmrchasers  do  not  appear  they  keep  them  on  the  field 
•ome  time  longer.     If  it  should  happen  that  the  cattle  arc^ 
not  sold,  which  indeed  is  seldom  the  case,  they  are  afterw 
trards  driven  southward  at  the  risk  of  their  oMmers.     It 
is  believed  that  the  additional  value  derived  to  the  pas« 
tures  within  one  mile  of  the  place  where  the  market  is 
held,  may  amount  to  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  rent.     A 
small  tax  is  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  moor  on  which  the 
cattle  stand  during  the  fair.     The  quality  of  the  ,soi), 
thbugh  naturally  poor,  is  evidently  improving  by  the  cat- 
tle standing  on  it ;  and  though  the  present  ground  has  not 
been  so  occupied  above  twenty  years,  one  now  sees  fine 
grass  rising  plentifully,  where  nothing  but  heath  and  bar* 
renness  formerly  prevailed.     At  these  fairs  are  likewise 
sold  a  considerable  number  of  sheep,  with  which  a  part  of 
the  Highlands  is  now  stocked.     The  sale,  both  of  cattle 
and  sheep,  has  of  late  years  been  on  the  increase.    Num- 
bers of  small  Highland  horses  are  also  brought  here  for 
sale. 

The  extensive  trade  carried  on  through  the  great  canal^ 
'Which  terminates  in  this  neighbourhood,  suggested  to  the 
Jjate  Sir  Lawren<^  Dundaa  the  propriety  of  building  % 
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Villagei.  village  and  qnaj  near  the  east  end  of  it  on  his  owtt 
estate.  The  place  which  he  fixed  on  for  this  purpose  was 
the  angle  which  is  formed  bj  the  junction  of  die  river 
Carron  and  the  canal.    They  were  begun  to  be  buih  ia 
the  year  1777.     The  village  is  now  of  considerable  tXm 
lent,  .and  is  called  Grangemouth.    Vesseb  bring  into  this 
port  timber  and  hemp,  deals,  flax,  and  iron,  finom  the 
Baltic,  Norway,  and  Sweden ;  and  grain  from  foreign 
markets,  as  well  as  from  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land!    The.  trade  to  London  is  carried  on  by  the  CaircNi 
Shipping  Company,  who  in  their  vessels  convey  to  that 
place  goods  which  are  made  at  Carron,  together  widi 
other  articles  of  commerce  ;  and  when  they  return,  they 
bring  grocery  goods,  dye-stuffs,  &c.  for  the  supply  of 
Glasgow,  Paisley,  Grdtoock,  Falkirk,  Stirling,  and  ma- 
ny  of  the  inland  towns  of  the  west  country.     It  is  belie- 
ved that  goods  are  imported  and  exported  annaally  at  this 
harbour  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  4000  tons. 
Other  Til*       There  are  also  a  oonsiderable  number  of  populous  nl« 
lages  in  this  county,  chiefly  in  the  eastern  part  of  it,  as 
St  Ninlan's,  Upper  and  Lower  Bannockbum,   Baliroo, 
Carron  Shore,    Camelon,    Airth,    Bainsford,  &c.     Fal- 
kirk and  Kilsyth  are,  however,  the  only  market-towns ; 
although  this  last,  considered  as  a  village,  is  of  no  great 
importance.     Campsie  and  Fin  try  are  villages  situated  to 
the  south,  or  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  considered  as 
extending  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  sea.     Campsie 
consists  of  two  villages.     The  one  most  lately  built  was 
occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  the  cotton  manufacture. 
Indeed  the  manufactures  of  Glasgow  have  extended  them* 
selves  into  various  quarters  of  the  western  part  of  the 
county  i    and   in    the    eastern   parts,    the    operations  of 
the  Carron  Company,  together  with  the   trade  passin; 
through  the  canal,  have  introduced  a  powerful  spiiitof 
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flMttitiereial  activity.  -  There  is  also  in  this  quarter,  at  AntiqoiU^ 
]>emij,  a  considerable  cotton  manufacture,  and  also  print* 

■ 

fields  and  bleachfields.  • 

The  antiquities  of  this  county  might  forte  the  subject  xm]^«mcii 
of  a  great  volume,  and  we  cannot  propose  here  to  do 
tiiem  justice ;  this  county,  or  its  immediate  vicinity  to 
the  south,  having  been  the  scene  of  a  very  great  propor- 
tion of  the  most  important  events  which  have  occurred  in 
the  history  of  Scotland.  It  was  here,  as  already  men« 
tioQcd,  across  the  neck  of  land  which  in  this  quarter 
ftrmi  a  continuation  of  the  island,  that  the  Romans 
erected  their  celebrated  barrier ;  and  it  is  here,  also,  that 
mt  a  later  period  an  attempt  has  been  successfully  made^ 
in  some  degree,  to  divide  the  island,  by  enabling  ships  to 
pais  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  waters.  Here,  also,  the 
most  important  pitched  battles  w^e  fought  in  the  memo- 
taUe  contest  which  the  Scots  successfully  maintained  for 
their  independence ;  and  here  they  suffered  the  severest 
defeats,  and  also  ultimately  obtained  that  victory  which  in 
^  great  measure  terminated  the  contest.  As  this  county 
is  upon  the  verge  of  the  Grampians,  or  mouth  of  the 
Highlands,  it  was  the  scene  of  many  contests  between  th£ 
inhabitants  of  these  two  divisions  of  Scotland,  and  was 
longer  exposed  to  the  acts  of  plunder,  and  the  state  of  in- 
security, which  accompanied  the  feudal  aristocracy,  than 
any  other  part  of  Scotland  to  the  south  of  the  Forth. 

Beginning  at  the  north-western  part  of  the  county,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  Benlomond,  and  the  adjoining  lands 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lochlomond,  were  formerly  the 
property  of  the  celebrated  freebooter,  or  Scottish  Robin 
Hood,  called  Rob  Roy  M'Gregor. 

The  name  of  this  Highland  freebooter  is  familiar  to  ^^j^^  p^g., 
every  inhabitant  of  this  part  of  the  country ;  and  his  ex- 
ploits^ consisting  of  intrepid  acts  of  depredation^  are  still 
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Antiyiitici.  related  witt  wonder.  From  the  accounts  giren  of  him^ 
he  appears  to  have  possessed  that  sort  of  generosity  which 
i}  often  ascribed  to  the  chiefs  of  banditti ;  that  is,  he 
plundered  the  rich,  but  was  generous  to  the  poor  ;  and  he 
was  hospitable  and  faithful  to  those  who  trusted  him.  His 
name  became  so  terrible,  that  the  whole  neighbouring 
country  to  the  south-east  was  under  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting to  pay  him  tribute  for  forbearance  and  protectioiL 

fiUck  miiUThis  was  denominated  blacJk  mail.  He  appears  to  have 
attained  to  such  a  degree  of  power,  by  the  terror  of 
his  namcj,  that  he  claimed  the  tribute  stipulated  for  his 
protection  as  a  debt  justly  due*  The  following  copy  of  aii 
order  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  met  in  quarter-sessions 
at  Stirling,  a  little  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, will  shew  the  manner  in  which  he  held  the  countij 
under  contribution.  It  is  taken  verbatim  from  theongi- 
nal  manuscript,  sent  at  that  time  to  be  published  at  the 
kirk  of  Strathblane. 

•'  At  Stirling,  in  ane  quarter-session  held  by  the  justices 
of  his  Highncss's  peace,  upon  the  3d  day  of  February 
3(358-9,  the  Laird  of  Teuch  being  chosen  chairman: 

**  Upon  reading  of  ane  petition  given  in  be  Captaicc 
M^Gregofj,  makand  mention  that  several  heritors  and  in- 
habitants of  the  parodies  of  Campsie,  Dennie,  Balder- 
nock,  Strathblane,  Killearn,  Gargunnock,  and  others, 
within  the  sherifl'clora  of  Stirling,  did  agree  with  him  to 
oversee  and  preserve  thair  houses,  goods,  and  geer,  frae 
oppressioun,  and  accordinglie  did  pay  him  ;  and  now  that 
some  persones  dthiy  to  mack  payment  according  to  agric- 
mcut  and  use  of  payment  :  Thairforc  it  is  ordered,  thai 
all  heritors  and  inhabitants  of  the  paroches  aforesaid  mack 
payment  to  the  said  Captaine  M'Gregor  of  thair  proper* 
tiounes  for  his  said  service  till  the  first  of  February  last 
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^tsl,  without  delay.  All  constables  in  the  aemal  pa-  Ai^iyMtiqi> 
loches  are  hereby  commandit  to  see  this  order  pot  in  exe*^ 
cmtionne»  as  they  sail  answer  the  contratr.  It  is  alsq 
hereby  declared,  that  all  who  have  beep  tngagit  in  pay^ 
nient  ^  be  liberat  after  sueh  tyme  that  they  goe  to  Cap* 
taine  M^xregoty  and  declare  to  him  that  they  are  not  tQ 
expei^t  ^ay  service  frae  him,  or  he  to  expect  any  payment 
frae  thenu    Just  copie,  extracted  be 

"  James  SjiftLiKG,  Clk  of  the  Pcace,^ 

^  For  Archibald  Edmonstaine,  Bailzie  of  Duntreath,  to 
he  published  at  the  kirk  of  Strathblain/' 

In  1091|  thi^  chieftain,  then  called  OU  R$i  Rqy,  came 
^wn  with  his  followers,  and  invaded  the  parish  of  Kip« 
pen*  He  pretended  he  had  a  comniissipn  from  King 
|anies  to  plunder  the  rebel  whig^.  The  inhabitants  fled  ; 
4od  those  freebootters  carried  off  the  whole  cattle,  and  as 
snucb  grain  and  furniture  as  they  could  carry  along  with 
tiiem.  This  act  of  depredation  was  long  known  by  the 
name  of  the  berryship  of  Kippen. 

The  descendants  or  kindred  of  this  redoutable/ro/^r/or 
of  the  low  country  long  continued  their  occupation.  One 
of  his  successors,  in  the  early  part  of  the  late  centpryi 
bore  the  name  of  Rob  Roy.  This,  like  the  names  of  Cac« 
sar  or  Ptolemy  in  ancient  history,  seems  to  have  become  a 
sort  of  designation,  or  honourable  title,  of  the  chieftain  of 
^he  branch  of  the  dan  of  McGregor  who  inhabited  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Highlands.  This  Rob  Roy  was  proprietor  of  aq 
estate  caUed  Craigros^an.  It  happened  that  he  and  one 
M'Donald  borrowed  a  considerable  sum  qf  money  fireni 
their  neighbour,  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  for  the  purchase 
jof  cattle,  the  whole,  or  greatest  part,  of  which  MfDonald 
got  possession  of  and  fled.  When  the  money  becamef 
^ue  ]^ob  ^oy  was  unable  to  pay  it ;  in  consequence 
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A-^tjqultlcf^^htch^the  l)uke  seized  oo  the  lands  of  CraigrostaDf  anil 
settled  other  tenants  upon  the  farms.  Rot>  Ko^Wng 
thus  driven  from  the  inheritance  of  his  forefatiitT%  vo^^d 
revenge.  He  caused  a  report  to  be  spt^d  that  he  was 
gone  to  Ireland,  but  retired  to  a  cave  on  the  edge  of  the 
lake  at  the  foot  of  Benlomondi  several  miles  above 
Kowardennan,  where  he  lived  with  a  party  of  tmsSj 
young  fellows,  most  of  them  his  tenants  or  vassala,  and 
who  were  therefore  warmly  attached  to  him,  and  inter- 
ested  in  his  motives  of  revenge.  Here  he  waited  far « 
proper  opportunity  of  executing  the  vengeance  he  had 
vowed.  The  time  arrived  when  the  duke's  factor  came 
to  collect  his  master's  rents.  Rob  Roy  being  informed  of 
this,  went  with  his  party  to  Chapel  Leroch,  where  the 
factor  lodged,  and  forced  him  to  deliver  the  money,  fd 
ti^hich  he  gave  him  a  formal  receipt. 

After  committing  this  robbery,  which  was  in  the  year 
17 16,  he  went  into  Argyleshire,  where  he  was  patroni- 
zed by  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  On  hearing  this,  the  Duke 
l)f  Montrose  remonstrated  with  his  Grace  of  Argyle,  who 
sent  for  Rob  Roy,  and  requested  him  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. He  thereupon  desired  the  duke  to  inform  Montrose, 
that  though  he,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  gave  him  a  lodg- 
ing, his  Grace  of  Montrose  fed  him.  In  fact,  he  conti- 
nually sent  out  parties  of  his  followers,  who  took  corn, 
meal,  and  cattle  from  the  duke  and  his  tenants,  whom  he 
laid  under  regular  contributions,  requiring  them  to  pay 
what  was  called  black  mail  for  the  security  of  their  pro- 
perty. The  following  anecdote  is  likewise  related  of  him. 
One  of  the  duke's  tenants  being  unable  to  pay  his  rent, 
the  factor  had  ordered  his  cattle  to  be  seized.  Rob  Roj, 
hearing  this,  sent  him  money  to  pay  his  rent,  but  way- 
laid the  factor,  took  it  from  him,  and  afterwards  present^ 
ed  it  to  the  poor  man* 
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Tm  tlie  Statistical  Account  of  the  parish  of  CampnC|  AntiqiUtlcfc 
it  is  said  that  the  father  of  the  present  loimster  of  that 
pwish  ptid  ilaci  mail  to  MKirrcgory  in  order  to  prevent^ 
depredations  being  made  upon  his  property;  M'Gre- 
cor  engaging,  upon  his  part,  to  secure  him  from  sufferf 
lag  by  any  hardships  as  it  was  termed ;  and  he  faith- 
fhlly  fulfilled  the  contract,  engaging  to  pay  for  all  sheep 
which  were  carried  away,  if  above  the  number  seven^ 
which  he  styled  Hftb^  ,*  if  below  seven,  he  only  consi* 
dered  it  as  tLpicii^g*  And,  for  the  honour  of  this  war- 
den of  the  Highland  March,  Mr  John  Lapslie  having 
got  fifteen  shefsp  lifted  in  the  commencement  of  the  year 
17459  M^regor  actually  had  taken  measures  to  have 
their  value  restored,  when  the  rebellion  broke  out^  and 
put  an  end  to  any  further  payment  of  black  mail,  and 
likewise  to  Mr  McGregor's  self-created  wardenship  of  the 
Highland  borders* 

This  last  McGregor,  who  acted  as  prbtcctor  of  the 
country  bordering  on  the  Highlands,  appears  to  have  as* 
fumed,  in  all  writings^  the  name  of  Graham,  on  account 
of  the  legal  prohibition  then  existing  to  use  the  namcf  of 
McGregor.  One  of  his  original  contracts  is  still  said  to 
be  in  existence ;  whereby  he  engages  to  protect  a  certain 
number  of  persons  on  condition  of  their  paying  to  him 
^f>er  cent,  of  the  annual  value  of  their  lands. 

In  Craigrostan,  in  the  parish  of  Buchannan,  are  several  Caveg, 
of  the  caves  in  which  the  followers  of  Rob  Roy,  when 
powerfully  attacked,  were  accustomed  either  to  lie  in  am- 
bush, or  to  conceal  themselves  for  safety.  They  are 
known  by  the  names  of  the  most  remarkable  persons  who 
used  tp  frequent  them.  There  is  one  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  King  Robertas  Cave.  What  gave  it  that 
name  was,  that  Ring  Robert  Bnice,  after  his  defeat  at 
JPalriei  in  the  west  cmd  of  Strathfillao,  passed  that  day^ 
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A^iquitiet.  with  very  few  with  him,  dotvn  the  strath,  crossed  ih^ 
water  of  Falloch,  and  came  down  the  north  side  of  Loch« 
lomond  to  Craigrostan.     Night  coming  on  when  he  ar- 
rived at  this  cave,  he  slept  there.     Next  daj  he  came  to 
the  Laird  bf  Buchannan,  who  conducted  him  to  the  Earl 
of  Lennox^  bj  whom  he  was  preserved  foi:  teme  time,  till 
"    he  got  to  a  place  of  safety. 
ICMrJre  Bu-     The  parish  of  Kileam  is  distinguished  as  the  birth-place 
Ucftkpiace.  ^^  George  Buchannan,  the  celebrated  poet  and  historian. 
That  great  man,  whose  name  is  deservedly  faiDous  thro* 
Europe,  was  bom  at  a  place  called  the  ilf  ax/,  k  small  fiurm« 
house  on  the  banks  of  the  water  of  Blane,  and  at>out  two 
miles  from  the  village  of  Kileam.   The  farm  was  the  pro- 
perty  of  George  Buchannan 's  father,  and  was  for  a  long 
time  possessed  by  the  name  of  Buchannan.     It  is  now  the 
property  of  Mr  Finlay  of  Moss,  and  holds  of  the  familj  of 
DnimmikiU,  from  which  George  Buchannan' s  ancestors 
descended.     The  place  is  called  the  Mots,  because  it  is 
situated  in  the  vicinity  of  a  peat-moss,  which  is  part  of 
the  farm.     The  dwelling-house,  considered  as  a  building, 
is  very  far  from  being  conspicuous,  although  it  is  no 
worse,  and  probably  never  was  worse,  than  the  ordinary 
farm-houses  in  this  part  of  the  country.     Its  appearance 
of  meanness  arises  from  its  being  very  low  and  covered 
with  straw- thatch.     Part  of  it,  however,  has  been  rebuil; 
since  the  year  1506,  when  George  was  bom.     Mr  Finlay 
is  highly  to  be  commended  for  preserving,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  ancient  construction  and  appearance  of  this 
Hirtoryof  far-famed  and  much-honoured  house.     The  most  superb 
Buciiannan.^^jg^g  would  sink  into  oblivion  when  compared  with  the 
humble  birth-place  of  George  Buchannan.     George  Bu- 
channan's  family  had  been  reduced  by  the  extravagance 
of  his  grandfather  to  indigence.     His  mother's  brother, 
George  Herriot,  sent  him  to  Paris  for  his  education  j  but 
in  less  than  two  years,  the  death  of  his  uncle,  and  his  pw^ 
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Ihul  State  of  healthy  obliged  him  to  return  home.  HeAmiquitieii 
Chen  ^^me  a  soldier  under  John  Duke  of  Albany  ;  and 
the  severity  of  the  campaign  brought  on  a  disease  which 
confined  him  to  his  bed  during  the  whole  of  the  next  win- 
ter. While  struggling  with  poverty  and  sickness,  he  was 
aft  the  age  of  twenty  years  admitted  into  the  college  of  Si 
Barbe  in  Paris,  where  he  taught  grammar  for  three  years, 
and  became  acquainted  with  the  Earl  of  Cassillis,  who  was 
so  delighted  with  his  wit  and  manners,  that  he  made  him 
his  companion  and  tutor.  With  him  he  remained  five. 
years  abrcfad  and  two  years  at  home ;  at  the  end  of  which 
the  Earl  diedy  and  he  was  about  to  return  to  France,  when 
King  James  the  Fifth  made  him  preceptor  te  his  illegiti« 
mate  son,  who  was  afterwards  the  famous  Regent  Mur«* 
ray.  While  he  was  in  this  situation  there  Was  a  conspi«i 
racy  against  the  king,  who,  believing  the  Franciscans  to 
be  concerned  in  it,  ordered  Buchannan  to  write  against 
them ;  he  did  so,  but  in  such  gentle  terms  that  the  king 
was  dissatisfied,  and  commanded  him  to  write  with  more 
severity.  The  second  order  produced  the  celebrated  Fran- 
ciscanus,  of  which  only  one  copy  was  given  to  the  king, 
who  let  other  persons  see  it,  and  it  would  seem  in  a  dis- 
honourable manner ;  for  it  soon  became  public,  and  Bu- 
vhannan  found  the  animosity  of  the  church  more  power- 
ed than  the  fiavoar  of  the  crown.  Cardinal  Beaton  offer- 
ed a  sum  of  money  for  his  head  ;  and  the  persecution  of 
him  became  a  common  cause,  not  only  to  mendicants,  but 
to  ecclesiastics  of  every  kind.  He  was  imprisoned,  and 
would  have  been  tried  had  he  not  escaped  ft'om  his  keep- 
ers. When  he  arrived  in  Paris,  he  found  Beaton  there  as 
an  ambassador,  to  that  court.  This  induced  him  to  quit 
the  city  immediately  for  Bourdeaux,  where  he  taught  in 
Ifae  public  schools  for  three  years.     Beaton  found  hia 
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iVnti^ities.  out,  and  would  have  had  him  tried  iti  France,  if  the  iffuif 
.in  Scotland  had  not  put 'an  end  to  his  embassy.        ^ 

From  Bourdeaux,  after  inspecting  the  education  of  the 
celebrated  Montaigne,  he  went  to  Paris^  and  taught  the  se« 
cond  class  in  the  college  of  Bourbon.    In  the  year  1547  he 
went  to  Portugal,  in  order  to  teach  philosophy  and  polite 
learning ;  and  he  says  that  he  did  so,  because  his  compa- 
nions were  rather  familiar  friends  than  strangers,  and  be- 
cause that  corner  of  the  world  appeared  to  him  the  most 
likely  to  be  free  from  tumults.    He  was  happy  in  that 
country  for  some  time ;  but  when  his  friend  Goveanus 
died,  he  was  imprisoned,  first  in  the  inquisition,  and  after« 
wards  in  a  monastery.     The  first  charge  against  him  was, 
that  he  had  written  the  Franciscanus ;  the  second,  that  he 
had  eaten  flesh  in  Lmit ;  and  the  third,  that  he  had  no 
good  opinion  of  the  Romish  religion.     To  the  first  he  an- 
8.vered,  that  before  he  left  France  he  had  sent  an  account 
of  that  affair  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  that  he  had  gi- 
ven but  one  copy  of  that  poem  to  the  kin^  of  Scotland, 
by  whose  order  it  was  written.     His  own   words  are, 
*'  Unum  enim  ejus  excmplum  regi  Scotorum,  qui  scri- 
bendi   auctoi:  fuerat  erat  datum."     At  last  he  obtained 
his  liberty,  and  was  made  tutor  to  the  son  of  Marshal 
Brisac,  with  whom  he  spent  five  years  in  France  and  Ita- 
ly.    He  returned  to  Scotland  in  the  same  year  that  pro- 
testantism became  the  established  religion  of  that  conntrv. 
He  was  made  principal  ot  St  Leonard's  college  in  St  An- 
drew's, and  was  elected  moderator  of  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  church  ;  an  office  of  great  importance  at  that 
time,  and  which  has  never  been  conferred  upon  a  layman 
but  in  that  instance  only.     He  was  appointed  preceptor 
to  the  young  king  by  the  authority  of  parliament.     He 
was  one  of  ihe  commissioners  to  York,  and  afterwards  to 
ilaiTjpton  Court^  upon  the  affairs  of  J^ueen  Mary  j  and  at 
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Us  return  he  was  made  director  of  cbaacefy  isad  penrioiw^'y^^ 
cr  of  the  crots-regal  m  Airshife.  Hononrs  were  heaped 
upon  him,  even  after  the  death  of  his  great  friend  the  Re« 
gent  Murray ;  for  he  was  made  one  of  the  lords  of  council, 
and  lord  privj  seal.  He  retired  from  court  about  a  year 
befere  his  death,  and  died  a  bachelor  in  December  15B2f 
ia  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

As  Buchannan  lived  and  acted  during  the  tefupestuousBuciliwH 
period  of  European  history  occasioned  by  the  revt>lutionnMier. 
from  nopery,  when  party  zeal  run  high,  his  character  has 
been  much  attacked,  though  evidently  with  little  justice. 
The  only  drcumstance  which  has  not  been  well  explained 
i%  how  he  fell  into  such  poverty  that  he  was  buried  at 
the  expence  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  The  offices  whtch 
he  held  in  Scotland  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  weie 
lucrative  ;  we  cannot  therefore  see  how  he  became  so  in« 
digen^  but  by  supposing  that  he  gave  away  his  money  ia 
charity*  This  seems  the  more  probable ;  because  in  aH 
the  calumnies  that  were  thrown  out  against  him,  he  is  not 
so  much  as  charged  with  extravagance ;  because  prodigal* 
i^  is  seldom  the  vice  of  old  age ;  and  because,  when  he 
was  near  his  end,  he  desired  his  servant  to  give  to  the 
poor  what  little  money  was  in  his  purse,  as  there  was  not 
enough  to  defray  the  expences  of  his  funeral,  sayings 
**  If  they  will  not  bury  my  corpse,  they  may  let  it  lie 
where  I  am,  or  they  may  throw  it  where  they  please.'* 

Whether  Buchannan  is  considered  as  a  poet  or  hi^to* 
rian,  his  talents  are  uncommonly  splendid,  though,  on  ac« 
count  of  the  language  in  which  he  wrote,  they  cannot  now 
be  generally  popular.  The  Franciscanus  is  a  nervous,  cor« 
rect,  and  elegant  satire ;  his  Jephtes  and  Baptistes  possess 
much  of  the  ancient  simplicity  of  style,  while  his  small 
poems  contain  much  epigrammatic  point.  In  his  para* 
phrase  of  the  Psalms  of  David  are  a  great  multitude  of 
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Ae.  Mlject  Meat  nr  aofiBftuMlefiM:  bo  pact  hii  «•» 
dittfidlj'  tnndtMd  na*^  of  AeM^JewiA  j^^nu^  ad 


treme  degree  of  verbosity,  and  a  le^etitioa  cf  Ae  nar' 
phraseology,  which  renders  them  i 
ing.  As  a  historian,  Buchannaa-f 
many  inaccuracies;  but  these  apipNC-  ilo  faMW  fceM  Ike 
result  of  his  posscsung  less  evidence  than l^ftVacehea- 
rccovcrcd,  or  because  in  his  own  tiaic  tbBMgBof  fiMdMi 
was  so  violent  that  it  was  seldom  pewiWa  U  kite »  Hi 
truth,  and  a  historian  had  not  in  ihit  ^»tlM)  ad  (tf«ad> 
tiplicity  of  printed  documents  dailj 
with  regard  to  public  events,  give  I 
Mmtage  never  (oimiAj  -jfemmtei:-  Of.Mvitmnaft 
ISMtarf,,^  Thft  Mjde,"  «7*  ^  CtoCi  f>  HeiMiW  «A 
fon^  ud  he  B{]pnr»  ereiTwben  to  qwdb  tfw  ttnA  H  iir 
«■  it  wn  known  to  him. .  Hit  jndgme&t  of  itinp  it 
sound  i  he  ceasnres  &eely  what  deserves  it,  and  commends 
what  he  thought  worthy  of  praise.  He  unites  the  brevity 
of  Sallust  with  the  elegance  and  perspicuity  of  Livy ;  but 
he  is  not  sufficiently  exact  io  his  dates,  and  does  not  cite 
his  authorities."  Thnanus  says  of  htm,  "  That  though 
Buchannan,  according  to  the  genius  of  bis  nation,  some- 
times inveighs  against  crowned  heads  with  severity,  yet 
thu  hi;  history  is  written  with  so  much  purity,  spirit, 
^d  judgment,  that  it.  does  not  appear  to  be  the  produe- 
tion  of  a  man  who  had  past  his  days  in  the  dust  of  a 
schoil,  but  of  one  who  had  been  always  conversant  in 
the  most  important  affail-s  of  stale.  Such,"  says  he,  "was 
the  greatness  of  his  mind,  and  the  felicity  of  his  geniuj, 
that  the  meanness  of  his  fortune  did  not  binder  bim  liom 
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CoRBing  just  sentiments  concerning  thii^  of  the  greatest  ^<^4^^ 
1Jboment«" 

More  than  200  years  after  Buchannan^s  death)  a  nnm*  ^^"^ 
Wr  of  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  of  his 
nattvity  resolved  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory.  It 
was  St  first  intended  to  have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  Bu* 
channan  Street  in  Glasgow ;  but  a  spot  nearer  his  birth* 
place  was  afterwards  preferred.  Buchannan's  monument 
is  situated  in  the  village  of  Kilelm^  and  commands  an  elu 
Sensive  prospect.  It  is  a  well-proportioned  obelisk,  10 
feet  square  at  the  basis,  and  reaching  to  the  height  of  101 
feet  above  the  ground.  In  the  middle  is  a  cavity  of  nji 
feet  square  at  the  bottom,  gradually  diminishing  until  it 
reaches  the  height  of  54  feet,  where  it  becomes  so  narrow, 
as  to  receive  the  end  of  a  Norway  pole,  which  is  con$im 
nued  to  the  top  of  the  obelisk.  To  this  pole  the  machi* 
^ery  for  raising  np  the  materials  for  building  was  fixed. 
Owing  to  this  peculiar  mode  of  construction,  the  monu-^ 
snent  is  believed  to  be  much  stronger  than  if  it  were  solid. 
The  foundation  was  laid  in  the  month  of  June  1788  by 
the  Reverend  James  Graham,  minister  of  the  parish.  In 
the  foundation-stone  was  deposited  a  cry st<J  bottle ^  her- 
metically sealed,  containing  a  silver  medal,  on  which  was 
engraved  the  following  inscription  e 

\n  Memorlabii 

GEORGH  BUCHANNANF, 

Poctae  ct  Hiseorici  ccleberrinu, 

AccoIU  hujus  loci,  ultra  cooferentibiUt 

Hzc  CoIuniDa  posita  est  1788. 

Jacobus  Ckaig,  Architect.  Edinbiirgfii. 

This  beautiful  structure  is  built  of  a  white  millstone 
yit,  found  a  little  above  the  village  of  Kileam.  The  qusyrry 
from  which  it  was  taken  has  been  wrought  for  a  long  time 
»ast,and  is  very  extensive.  It  was  known  by  the  name  of  tht 
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i|ai^|BitS»Leltre  ICll  (inwrry^  fixim  the  nttne  of  fhe  graimd ;  tfhru 
wards  it  was  csiUed  the  Millstone  Qnsny,  becmose  inOI^ 
stones  were  fteqnendj  taken  firom  h;  then  the  HboseoC 
Montrose  (^ntrrj,  hectnse  it  tibrded  stones  for  the  Dnke 
of  Montrose's  boose  et  Bqchaonan;  novr  it  is  csUed  At 
|ioonment  Quanj, 

This  port  of  the  coootrji  ndjobdng  to  I/ichlomoOd  en 
die  sonth,  has  been  very  fraitfU  in  dittingnished  men. 
Near  llie  Pot  of  Gartness,  femierfy  deseribed,  and  the 

!?S!fit^ifcicient  ipill  of  that  name,  are  the  remains  of  i|n  oU 
hoose^  in  whiph  the  pelebrated  John  Napier,  inventor  of 
|hk'  )ogarithinS|  passes}  much  of  his  time^  or  had  his  coon^ 
fijf  t^sUencf  •  This  emment  mathematician  was  the  eld- 
«rt  »on  of  Nqner  of  Merpfaieston,  and  bom  in  the  year 
1550.  Having  at  an  rarlj  period  dsqdayed  great  natnrsi 
jpartSy  hb  frther  took  farp  to  have  ihem  cnltivated  bf  a 
Bberal  edocatton*  AAer  going  thfOO|^  the  ordinaijcoor* 
aes  of  philosophy  at  the  nntirerntf  at  St  Andrew*k»  he 
sbade  the  tour  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  Upon 
his  return  to  his  nativq  country^  bis  literature  and  other 
fine  accomplishments  soon  rendered  him  conspxcuonsy  snd 
might  have  raised  him  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  ^ 
but  declining  all  civil  employments^  and  the  bustle  pf  the 
court,  he  retired  from  the  world  to  pursue  literary  research* 
cs,  in  which  he  made  an  uncommon  progress,  so  as  to  have 
favoured  mankind  with  some  most  valuable  discoveries. 
He  applied  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  mathematics. 
He  also  appears  to  have  been  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  re« 
ligious  speculation,  which  filled  the  minds  of  men  at  that 
period.  He  wrote  a  hook  upon  the  Revelation,  in  whicli, 
by  dint  of  profound  calculation,  he  fixed  the  period  when 
the  day  of  judgment  was  to  take  place,  and  demonstrated 
that  the  Pope  was  Antichrist.    It  is  unnecessary  to  say 


diat  his  predicrion  concerning  the  day  of  judgment  prc»i  fetifafcii^ 

ired  fidledous.    The  work  alluded  to  has  been  printed  a- 

liroad  in  several  languages,  and  particularly  in  French  at 

Kochellei  in  the  year  I6f^3,  octayo,  anhounced  in  the 

title  as  revised  by  himself^     Nothings  says  Lord  Btichan^ 

could  be  more  agreeable  to  the  Rochellers,  or  to  the  Hu« 

gonots  of  France,  at  this  time,  than  the  author's  annun*. 

ciation  of  the  Pope  as  Antichrist^  which  in  this  book  he 

has  endeavoured  to  set  forth  with  much  zeal  and  erudition. 

But  what  has  principally  rendered  his  name  famous  wasDiteoveit* 

his  great  and  fortunate  discovery  or  invention  of  loga*  ^^I^^^**^ 

fidunsy  by  which  the  ease  and  expedition  in  calculation 

liave  so  wonderfully  assisted  the  science  of  astronomy^ 

and  the  aru  of  practical  geometry  and  navigation.     This 

work  he  appears  to  have  begun  about  the  year  1503. 

When  Napier  had  communicated  to  Mr  Henry  Briggs^ 

mathematical  professor  in  Gresham  college,  his  wonder*- 

iiil  canon  for  the  logarithms,  that  learned  professor  set 

himself  to  apply  the  rules  in  his  Imitatio  Napeirea^  and 

|n  a  letter  to  Archbishop  Usher,  in  the  year  l6l5,  he 

writes  thus  :  **  Napier,  Baron  of  Merchieston,  hath  set  my 

head  and  hands  at  work  with  his  new  and  admirable  loga* 

rithms.    I  hope  to  see  him  this  summer,  if  it  please  God^  ' 

fgr  I  never  saw  a  book  which  pleased  me  better  and  made 

me  more  wonder.''     The  following  passage  from  the  life 

of  Lilly  the  astrologer  is  quoted  by  Lord  Buchan,  as  gi« 

ving  a  picturesque  view  of  the  meeting  betwixt  Briggs 

and  the  inventor  of  the  logarithms,  at  Merchieston  near 

Edinburgh.     **  I  will  acquaint  you  (says  Lilly)  with 

one  memorable  story  related  unto  me  by  John  Marr,  an 

excellent  mathematician  and  geometrician,  whom  I  con« 

ceive  you  remember.    He  was  servant  to  King  James 

the  First  and  Charles  the  First  when  Merchieston  first 

pubUsbed  his  logaritbmst    Mr  Briggs,  then  reader  of  tht 
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^otiqiiiticti  astronomy  lectures  at  Gresham  college  in  London,  was  S0| 
much  surprised  with  admiration  of  them,  that  he  coiil^ 
have  no  quietness  in  himself  until  that  he  had  seen  thai 
noble  person  whose  only  invention  they  were.     He  ac- 
quainted John  Marr  therewith,  who  went  into  Scotland 
before  Mr  Briggs,  purposely  to  be  there  when  these  two 
so  learned  persons  should  meet.    Mr  Briggs  ap|ioints  a 
eertainday  when  to  meet  at  Edinburgh ;  but  failing  then- 
o^  Merchieston  was  fearful  he  would  not  come.  It  hap- 
pened one  day,  as  John  Marr  and  the  Baron  Napier  were 
speaking  of  Mc  Briggs,  '  Ah,  John  (says  Merchieston), 
^  Mr  Briggs  will  not  come  ;'  at  the  very  instant  one 
knocks  at  the  gate.  John  Marr  hasted  down ;  and  it  pro? 
ved  to  be  Mr  Briggs  to  his  great  contentment.  He  brings 
Mr  Briggs  up  to  the  baron's  chamber,  where  almost  one 
quarter  of  an  hour  was  spent,  each  beholding  the  other 
with  admiration  before  one  word  was  spoken.    At  last  Mr 
Briggs  began :  *  Sir,  I  have  undertaken  this  long  jour« 
ney  purposely  to  see  your  person,  and  to  know  by  what 
engine  of  wit  or  ingenuity  you  came  first  to  think  of  this 
most  excellent  help  into  astronomy,  viz.  the  logarithms; 
but.  Sir,  being  by  you  found  out,  I  wonder  nobody  else 
found  it  out  before,  when  now,  being  known,  it  appears  so 
easy.*     He  was  nobly  entertained  by  Baron  Napier  ;  and 
every  summer  after  that,  during  the  laird's  being  alive, 
this  venerable  man,  Mr  Briggs,  went  purposely  tp  Scot- 
land to  visit  him."     Kepler  dedicated  his  Ephemerides  to 
Napier,  which  were  published  in  the  year  1617  :  and  it 
appears,  from  many  passages  in  his  letters  about  this  time, 
that  he  held  Napier  to  be  the  greatest  man  of  his  age  in 
the  particular  department  to  which  he  applied  his  sbiJi- 
ties.     And  indeed,  as  Lord  Buchan  remarks,  if  we  consi- 
der that  Napier's  discovery  was  not,  like  those  of  Kep- 
ler or  of  Newton's^  connected  with  any  analogies  or  coifi 
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ndeoces  wluch  mieht  have  led  him  to  iL  but  the  fruit  of  ^^^'^ 
Bnassuted  reason  and  science,  we  shall  be  vindicated  m 
pladng4iini  in  one  of  the  highest  niches  in  the  Temple 
of  Fame. 

Napier  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife,  who  was 
a  daughter  of  Sir  James  Stirling  of  Keir,  he  had  onlj 
one  son,  named  Archibald,  who  succeeded  to  his  estate. 
Bj  his  second  wife,  a  daughter  of  Sir  James  Chisholm 
of  Grommlix,  he  had  a  numerous  fsmilj.  At  his  country 
residence  Napier  appears  to  have  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  study.  He  frequently,  in  the  evening,  walked  abroad  in 
his  nightgown  and  cap.  When  perplexed  by  his  matbe* 
matical  speculations,  the  dack  of  the  mill,  which  only 
went  at  such  times  as  the  miller  had  employment,  often 
iistressed  him  so  much  that  he  desired  the  miller  to  stop 
the  mill.  The  constant  noise  of  the  water-fall  gave  him 
no  disturbance.  These,  and  some  other  peculiarities,  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  conmion  people,  who  could  not 
comprehend  the  nature  of  his  employment ;  but  they  at 
length  fonnd  out  the  whple  mystery.  It  was  discovered 
ihat  he  was  a  warlock,  in  compact  with  Satan,  and  that 
bt  was  busy  studying  the  black  art.  A  less  distinguished 
Itndent  might  have  found  this  suspicion  very  dangerous, 
because  the  practice  of  burning  witches  came  in  his  days 
to  be  in  full  vigour. 

Along  the  course  of  the  Forth,  every  house  of  import- Old  foitifi^ 
snce  appears  anplently  to  have  been  a  sort  of  fortress  for^  ^^ 
(he  protection  of  the  inhabitants  against  the  inroads  of 
their  neighbours  from  the  mountains ;  but  of  these  an 
cient  fortresses  few  vestige  sremam,  the  materials  having* 
been  carried  off  to  be  converted  into  modem  buildings^ 
On  several  small  heights  in  this  neighbourhood  are  the 
remains  of  ancient  circular  fortifications,  evidently  simi- 
Ur  to  those  which  we  formerly  mentioned  as  abounding 
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'»'in  tJie  more  sontliern  coiinlies,  and  which  wc  consider  H 
having  been  constructed  for  places  of  reireai  to  men  and 
cattle  against  sudden  inroads.  In  this  quarter  the  name  of 
Keir  is  usually  applied  to  such  works,  such  ss  EdrliiQ 
of  Gienicrran,  Keirhill  of  Dasher,  Keirbrae  gf  Drum,  . 
Keiiknov  of  Ammore,  and  Keitbrae  of  Garden.  On  the 
summit  of  ea^h  of  these  heights  is  3,  lercl  spot,  usually 
of  3  round  or  oval  figure,  surrounded  with  a  rampart, 
Vhich  in  most  of  ihcm  remains  perfectly  viwhle.  The 
circumference  of  the  rampart  on  tbe  Keirhill  of  Dasher, 
vliich  is  of  a  middle  size,  does  not  exceed  130  jrardi.  It 
has  been  suggested  hy  antiquarians,  that  the  words  Keir, 
Caer,  Chester,  Caura,  arc  of  similar  import,  and  thit 
the  name  is  equivalent  to  that  of  fortification  in  genera!. 
The  term  Peel,  which  is  used  in  this  neighbourhood,  seemi 
to  have  b<;en  applied  to  more  regular  buildings  inlended 
for  defence.  Thus,  the  Peel  of  Garden  is  less  dental 
io  point  of  simation,  and  rises  little  above  the  Carsc  ',  but 
the  enclosure  is  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  Rors^ 
ii^  tht  rsmpBTt  uid  ditch  have  mffinred  less  from  the  h* 
jnriei  of  dms.  We  read,  in  the  old  bistorT-  •f  Sir  Wil* 
Gam  Wallace,  of  die  Peel  of  Gatgowoo  (Gargnimodt)^ 
in  whkh  an  English  party  was  stationed  td  watdi  the  pav 
sage  of  the  Forth  at  the  Frew  in  ili  neighbourhood.  Wd* 
lace,  with  a  few  followers,  took  the  fort  by  assaolt  in  At 
night,  when  the  English  were  off  their  guard.  The  im 
quisitivc  stranger  may  still  be  conducted  to  the  spot  if  hidl 
it  occupied,  and  will  perhaps  regret  that  scarcely  a  itoH 
of  it  is  now  left.  The  remains  of  the  bridge  where  Wil* 
lace  crossed  the  Forth  are  still  to  be  seen  about  a  qoaiKf 
o£a  mile  westward  of  the  Peel. 

In  the  parish  of  Strathblane,  a  singularstory  is  told  of  ■ 
log  of  wood.  About  fifty  years  ago,  it  is  remembered  to 
luvs  temd  as  ■  frop  ts  dla  end  of  a  beach  ia  a  sdwd- 
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lioitse  near  the  chuith.  Afterwatds  it  was  rted  tt  a  play*  Ami^iifc 

dnii^  lijr  fhildreiH  who  toiused  themsdVes  with  carrying 

it  io  ^e  top  of  a  declivity,  whence  it  rolled  to  the  bottom* 

Ik  then  Uy  many  years  on  the  Wall  of  the  church-yard.  At 

hsl  it  wis  approfiated  by  a  craay  old-Woman^  a  pan* 

^;  who  lived  in  a  hut  by  hetself.   She  used  it  for  a  seal 

ifar  about  a  doten  of  years.    After  her  death,  one  o^ber 

neighbours  was  employed  to  wash  the  elothes  that  were 

bund  in  hbr  hcMise*    As  fiiel  wks  scarce,  the  log  was  laid 

ipdii  A^  fire  to  heat  the  water  requisite  for  the  operation* 

As  fbe  log  did  not  readily  kindle^  the  washer- woman  took 

it  firank  the  fire^  and  proceeded  to  cleave  it  with  a  hat* 

chisty  when,  le !  at  the  first  stroke,  the  Ibg  burst  asunder^ 

^id  the  floor  was  covered  with  mohey.    This  happened 

ibottt  the  year  1*792.    The  coins  Consisted  of  crowns^ 

balf-Cvt^wfls,  and  shillings^  of  Queen  Elizabeth,   James 

flie  first  of  England,   and  Charles  the  First*    A  ftw 

geld  eoini  were  also  foiuid.     The  value  of  the  whole 

b  suptKisei  to  have  been  about  L.  40  Sterling*    The  log 

was  aboiit  a  foot  and  a  half  square.     It  had  been  exca« 

Vated  through  a  small  triangular  opening  cut  in  one  of  its 

kidct.    Afier  the  treasure  had  been  deposited,  the  hole 

had  been  needy  closed  up  with  a  piece  of  wood  fitted  to 

the  place,  and  fixed  with  wooden  pegs.    The  washer* 

woman  who  burst  the  log  being  alone,  secured  the  mo* 

ney>  and  wished  to  conceal  it ;  but  her  husband,  a  worth* 

less  fellow,  got  hold  of  it^  and  decamped  with  the  whole 

■mount,  excepting  a  few  pieces  which  he  had  previously 

wdd,  leaving  his  wife  to  support  five  children  as  she  best 

eoold* 

In  die  parish  6f  Baldemock  is  the  singular  structuxeAsld  WUe^a 
caDed  the  jiuU  Wifi's  Ufi.  -It  is  situated  nearly  m^^ 
aak^north  from  the  church  on  very  high  gcoundt.   it 

Vm.  m.  P  f 


i^conuBts  of  thtee  l»tge  atones.  Two  of  them  are  hid 
along  upon  the  earth  close  b^  each  other ;  and  upm 
the  top  of  these  the  third  is  placed  in  the  same  direc- 
tion with  their  ends  pointing  south  and  north.  The  iwa 
nndermost  are  of  a  pnsmatical  shape ;  but  the  npper- 
Siost  seems  to  have  been  a  regular  parallelopipcd,  and 
Still  approaches  that  figure  as  nearlif  as  may  be  supposed, 
Siak.tng  allowance  for  the  depredations  of  time.  It  is  t- 
bout  eighteen  feel  in  length  by  eleven  in  breadth  and  se- 
ven in  depth.  It  i^  placed  nearly  parallel  with  the  hoH> 
lOQ,  but  inclining  a  little  to  the  north  ;  the  upper  surface 
is  pretty  level.  Neither  of  the  two  supporters  appears  t> 
be  so  large  is  the  stone  ihey  sustain  ;  but  their  just  di- 
mensions cannot  be  easily  ascertained,  as  their  bases  art 
sunk  a  considerable  number  of  feet  in  the  earth.  Owing 
to  their  prismatical  shape,  there  is  a  triangttlar  opening 
between  them  and  the  upper  stone.  It  is  about  Aree  feet 
in  depth,  but  somewhat  wider.  Through  this  opening, 
superstition  says,  every  stranger  who  visits  this  place  fcr 
the  first  time  must  creep,  otherwise  he  shall  die  childless. 
mie  itonei  arc  of  a  gicyiih-coloured  grit.  Tbey  wen 
taken  from  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  ttui 
en  a  circular  plain  of  about  250  yards  in  diameter,  laj 
fiuroanded  witb  rising  ground/  forming  a  kiod  of  ainph> 
^atre.  Tlw  sacred  grore  hath  long  ago  yielded  to  tbt 
dl-sabduing  hand  of  time,  yet  not  without  leaving  behiad 
Staoet  sitScieU  to  coaviace  us  of  its  existence.  T^  pbii 
is  of  a  deep  mossy  soil.  Roots  and  stumpa  of  oak-titci 
yet  remain  in  their  natnrid  pontion  ;  and  some  of  tbea 
exhibit  evident  marks  that  they  have  been  exposed  to  iici 
Tbe  traditional  account  of  the  present  name  of  tbis  bo* 
■nment  i^  that  three  old  women  havibg  laid  a  wtget 
»tj^  ol  then  wooU  Miry  the  greatest  budov  bro^  ' 
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ift  lintSt  tpronf  tiht  three  stones  of  which  it  is  constnictedy,A«d^iiiticfc 
wad  Ud  them  in  the  position  ^  which  thejr  tre  now 
fioond.  This  tradition  probaUjr  originated  from  the  dm- 
idesic^  who  might  at  this  place  superintend  the  sacred 
riles ;  and  whose  age,  singolarit^yand  moce  than  ordinary 
sagarityy  made  them  to  be  looked  upon  hj  the  ignorant 
wmA  grosdj  soperstitioas  Tulgar  of  these  times  as  being 
possgiiacd  of  a  snpematuriil  power.  Altars,  oearly  of  a 
similar  eoostmcdoii,  have  been  met  with  in  several  places 
of  Bcitaia.  This  monument,  which  strikes  with  surprise 
every  beholder,  owes  its  preservation  more  to  the  na6ire 
of  die  place  where  it  is  situated  than  to  anj  other  circnm- 
sCnee.  It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  its  proprietor 
will  take  care  to  preserve  from  ruin  this  venerable  telie 
cf  the  most  remote  antiquity*  It  is  worthy  of  remark^ 
that  a  druidical  stone  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Cambden, 
ii  called  the  U/iid  Si<me ;  and  there  are  some  in  Poitiers 
in'  France  known  by  the  appellation  of  Pierres  Levees* 
We  also  know,  from  the  authority  of  Tacitus  and  Mela^ 
Aat  aged  female  druids  lived  together  in  sisterhoods,  in 
acqueitrrcd  spots,  devoting  their  time  to  the  peculiar  oU 
Sees  of  dieir  worship* 

Not  fn  £rom  the  Auld  Wife*^  Lift,  but  not  within  Calmt. 
nght  of  it,  are  two  large  cairns  of  an  elliptical  shape* 
The  largest,  wUch  is  sixty  yards  in  length,  and  ten  in 
breadth,  is  now  almost  carried  awaj.  Through  the  whole 
kngth  of  it  were  two  rows  of  broad  stones  set  on  edgo  on 
die  ground,  at  the  distance  of  about  four  feet  from  each 
odier.  Between  these  rows  the  dead  were  buried,  having 
Aig«>stoDes  laid  over  them.  The  heap  raised  above  them 
was  mosdy  of  pretty  4arge  stones  quarried  from  the  ad« 
|oining  rock.  The  other  cairn  was  laid  open  some  years 
ago  ;  and,  though  not  so  large  as  the  other,  was  of  the 
toostniction^  wfaidi  seems  to  be  J>ani^    Some  ef 
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Iquiiki.  the  stones,  placed  in  rows  at  tlic  bottom,  arc  considerably 
large.  Among  the  conlfnts,  upon  opening,  were  fouod 
fragments  of  human  bones  and  urns.  One  of  the  fr^- 
ments  of  an  urn  U  omamenled  near  the  mouth  with  twa 
ghallow  grooves.  The  diameler  of  the  circle,  of  which 
it  is  a  segment,  seems  to  have  been  at  least  twenty  inch- 
es. This  tumuhij,  owing  to  frequent  dilapidations,  will 
soon  be  annihilated.  Tradition  sa^ s  there  was  a  battle  in 
die  neighbourhood  between  the  Scots  uid  Danes,  and 
that  among  the  latter  a  person  of  a  distinguished  ehwactci 
was  slain. 

MDifl  The  soBthern  part  of  thfs  county  ntns  along  the  north"  ■ 
ern  front  of  the  Roman  wall.  It  is  not  probable,  how- 
ever, a»  some  antiquarians  have  supposed,  tliat  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  wall  was  the  scene  of  very  steady 
hostility  between  the  Romans  and  the  racieDr  Scots. 
The  very  circumstance  of  the  Romans  having  been  able 
deliberately  to  form  sueh  z  rampart,  implies  diat  they 
'Vere  masters  of  the  country  ;  and  as  the^  Isad  penoi- 
«entitMioiu  along  the  cohtm  of  the  wall,-  it  U  ttot  UkcJy 
that  tbftir  troopfl  woald  be  insulted  imnediatelj  sadetdw 
walls  of  the^  ganisont.  Bat  theM  is  aoother  itaMBj 
fontterly  notieed,  dS  a  more  poweiAil  nature,  Kntlliif 
ftom  the  foqpa  «£  Ae  dountTy,  which  must  htv<  preventd 
the  giound  tmrosdiately  beyond  the'  wall  firoa  being  tbl 
tcene  of  much  hostility.  We  have  already  Mid,  that  tbt 
•ecDiity  ef  this  Romaa  barrier  depended  tnatemfta  tk 
almost  impassaUe  swamp  formnl  on  its  oDnbem  side^  tkn 
ojKKi  the  breadth  efiti  ditch, « the  height  of  ita  dike:  ■a' 
•vea  at  this  day,  it  weald  be  no  diffioult  matter  to  by  ■ 
I^rge  pordon  of  the  vallty  there  nuder  water  i  and  maay 
placesr  from  the  name  of  Inch  (ialaod),- which  to  tbisdiy 
they  retain,,  mott  evidently  hxv«  been  once  tarroandtd 
iridiwueih   It  Mffobablc  that  tk*  sMrw^  Ooi^a- 
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^qittble  of  being  passed  oq  foot,  was  at  d^  aaaa  time  oiw  AntUmiUct. 

'Sf  tot  navigation,  so  that  the  wall  could  nof  be  appn>ached 

witfi  boats.    The  Ronuuu  barrier,  therefore^  coaU  onljp 

tip  attadLed  at  its  extremities ;  for  the  natives  licmnd  it  ea* 

aier  to  pa^s  over  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  than  to 

inMB  the  swamp  opposite  to  Graham's  Bike^  with  the 

oartaintj  of  meeting  resistanoo  under  most  unfavourable 

dreosutances  if  they  should  accomplish  the  passage*    In 

Ae  district,  however,  around  Campsie  and  Kilsyth,  be^ 

joad  die  wall,  are  many  of  those  circular  fortificadona 

which  are  probably  the  work  of  a  later  age  than  that  of 

the  Romans.    In  the  parish  of  Elilsyth  are  several  whidi 

kear  a  olote  resemblance  to  each  other*    They  are  in  ge» 

aeral  about  forty  or  fifty  yards  in  diameter.    The  outer 

waU  or  enclosure  for  some  of  them  have  evident  marka 

«f  smaller  but  irregular  inclqsures*  within,  consists  of  a 

mde  mass  of  large  or  small  smooth  stones,  built  with** 

•ut  any  regularity  or  order,  and  without  mortar  of  any 

kind.     In  times  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  they  mayt 

however,  have  been  places  of  considerable  strength.     In 

this  same  parish  is  one  of  those  artificial  mounts,  many 

•f  which  we  have  frequently  noticed.     It  stands  in  an 

angle,  formed  by  two  small  rills,  ncar^a  farm  called  Ca9« 

tietown,  or  Bald  Castle.     It  rises  regularly  on  all  sides. 

It  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  but  on  the  north  is  only 

twenty  feet  perpendicular ;   whereas  on  the  souths  i^  is 

double  that  height.     It  has  been  surrounded  by  a,  ditch 

which  might  easily  be  filled  by  water.     At  the  base  it  ia, 

nearly  100  yards  diameter  ;  whereas  at  the  summit  it 

ia  scarcely  fifty.    The  summit  is  flat,  as  the  natural  as* 

eent  of  the  groimd  supplies  what  is  wanting  in  the  artifi- 

cial  mound.     Its  top  is  ofbn  cultivated,  and  producea 

eaeellent  crops ;  but  its  sides  are  covered  with  brusbi% 

woodt    Many  cairns  have  ajsoeziited  in  the  same  neiflki^ 


*■  bourhood  ;  but  the  stones  of  most  of  them  have  been  re- 
in oved-~-i  hose  of  s  large  size  for  building  eodosarci, 
and  the  smaller  ones  to  from  the  public  roads ;  all  of  them 
contained  urns,  stone-coiEns,  £ic.  demonstrating  that  they 
were  sepulchral. 

9-  But  the  most  singular  piece  of  anliquitj,  thoogh  not  of 
a  remote  nature,  is  that  of  which  the  minister  of  the  pa- 
rish of  Kilsjlh  has  given  an  account,  both  in  the  Statist^ 
cal  Account  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  Tour  through  the 
Highlands  by  J.  Garnet,  M.  D.  In  this  last  woik  it  it 
m  the  following  terms :  "  There  is  an  arched  vault  or 
jurying  ground,  under  the  church  of  Kilsyth,  which 
Stttma  to  have  been  the  burial-place  of  the  family  of  Kil- 
syth for  many  generations.  As  the  estate  was  forfeited, 
and  the  utle  b-came  extinct  in  the  year  ni5,  ithasnever 
been  used  for  that  purpose  since  that  period.  The  earl 
fled  with  his  lady  and  family  lo  Flznders  ;  and  though  he 
returned  more  than  once  incognito,  in  the  habit  of  a  com* 
aon  beggar,  and  as  such  lodged  with  several  of  bistc- 
•ants,  yet  it  is  certain  he  wm  not  buried  at  Kil^tfa*  Tbs 
Uwiition  is,  and  it  is  nid  to  be  cocfirmed  bj  sonie  pipen 
and  letters  lately  found,  that  he  and  a  nnnber  o£  Uie  an- 
fortunate  noblesse  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  rebel* 
lion  were  either  murdered  or  lulled  by  a  snddea  acddeat 
in  Holland  about  the  year  1717. 

*'  At  all  «vent3,it  seems  certain  that  his  lady  with  her  ia- 
fantson  were  smothered  by  the  falling  in  of  the  roof  ofdic 
tooin,  in  which  a  number  of  the  nobility  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  rebeUion  were  assembled.  It  is  gene- 
rally said  and  believed  that  this  was  not  by  occidem  biu 
design ;  that  the  landlord  and  some  <^  fais  accomplka 
bad  cut  the  beams  wbiob  supported  the  roof ;  ud  tbs^ 
upon  a  signal  being  given,  he  let  it  fall  In,  with  ■  vieir 
to  SBiotlwr  Ihe  wbok  compvijr.    Itftfipeata  that  va|r  fcir 
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tKifel;  •ndlnevtrheard  it  doubled  or  dc&d  Atl  Lidy  Aatfydtiefc 
Kilqnli  nd  Imt  infiuit  perished  in  the  nuns.    lodeedt  the 
•he  received  on  the  right  temple  is  still  Tisible  % 

wtnta  the  body  was  first  discovered  it  was  covered 
irith  ft  Uack  patch  tbont  the  size  of  ft  crown-piece. 
Zlkere  is  no  mark  of  violence  on  her  son :  he  seems  to 
hftve  been  smothered,  ns  it  is  generallj  said,  sitting  on 
Am  knee  of  his  mother  at  table.  Her  body  was  embow* 
riM*and  embalmed,  ^end  aocm  afterwards  sent  over  to 
leodnd.  It  was  landed  and  lay  at  Leith  for  some  time 
inn  i^vOar,  and  was  afterwaids  carried  to  Kilsyth,  and 
bpried  m  |(|^t  pomp  according  to  ihe  form  of  the  church 
rf JEEa|^ftn4^  It  is  not  twenty  years  since  some  of  the  in* 
of  tills  parish  died  who  were  in  their  yoaA  eye* 
of  the  fmier|4*  The  body  was  encfesed  first  in 
I  ooflfai  of  fir,  nesijt  in  a  leaden  coffin.  The  space  between 
te  two  was  filled  with  a  white  matter  somewhat  of  the 
Dftloar  and  connstence  qf  puttyt  apparently  composed  of 
pun  and  perfinmes,  for  it  had  it  ri^h  and  delicious  flavour* 
When  I  was  a  boy  at  school,^  I  have  frequently  seen  the 

in  which  she  lies,  for  the  yauh  w^  then  always  ac» 
iUe,  and  often  opened  ;  but  at  that  ^9  the  wooden 

Wfts  cndre.  Indeed  it  was,  only  within  fi  few  years 
hat  it  ^ocayjd.  Even  after  this  the  leadt  on^  remabed 
Atire  fb^  a  considerable  time  ;  but  being  very  liiorittle  and 
bin,  it  also  heg^n  tc^moulder  away ;  a  slight  touchy  pf  the 
bger  penetrat^  any  part  of  it.  In  the  apertures  Ihi^ 
Uftde  nothing  wa^  ^een  but  the  gummy  matter  above  men* 
iooed.  When  this  wa^  partly  renioved,  which  is  easily 
lone^  being  very  soft,^  and  only  about  an  inch  in  thick* 
lesa^  another  wooden  coffin  appeared,  which  seemed  quit^ 
ten  and  firesh ;  but  no  one  ever  thought  of  openmg  i% 
fl^the  spring  1706,  when  some  rude  regardless  young 
MB  WW!  to  nsit  the  tomb^  and  with  sacrilq;ioiis  handt 
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ABtiqptot.tore  open  the  leaden  coffin.  To  their  «iirpri8e  they  bani 
under  the  lead  a  covering  of  fir,  as  dean  and  fiesh  as  if 
it  bad  been  made  the  day  before.  The  cover  of.  this  bong 
loose  was  easily  removed.  With  astonishment  and  eoii» 
stemation  they  saw  the  body  of  liady  Kilsyth  and  her  child 
as  perfect  as  t^e  hour  they  were  entombed.  For  aooie 
weeks  this  drcu^istance  was  kept  secret ;  but  at  last  it 
began  to  be  whispere4  in  several  companies^  and  soon  ex- 
cited great  and  general  curiosity. «  On  the  12 A  of«Jone^ 
while  I  was  from  hom^  great  crowds  assembledt  and 
would  not  be  denied  admission*  At  all  hours  of  the  night, 
as  well  as  the  day,  they  afterwards  persisted  in  gratifying 
their  curiosi^.  I  saw  the  body  soon  after  the  coffin  wai 
opened;  it  vr^  quite  entire.  Every  feature  andeveiy 
limb  was  as  full,  nay  the  very  shroud  was  as  cite*  an^ 
fresh,  and  the  colours  of  the  ribbon  as  bright,  as  the  day 
they  were  lodged  in  the  tomb.  What  rendered  this  scene 
more  striking,  and  tculy  interesting,  was,  that  the  body  of 
her  son  and  only  child,  the  natural  heir  of  the  title  and 
estates  of  Kilsyth,  lay  at  her  knee.  His  features  Were 
as  composed  as  if  he  had  been  only  asleep.  His  colour 
was  as  fresh,  and  his  flesh  as  plump  and  full,  as  in  the 
perfect  glow  of  health  :  the  smile  of  infancy  and  imu^ 
cence  sat  on  his  lips.  His  shroud  was  not  cmly  entire,  but 
perfectly  clean,  v^ithout  a  particle  of  dust  upon  it.  He 
seems  to  have  been  only  a  few  mqpths  old.  The  body  of 
Lady  Kilsyth  was  equally  well  preserved  ;  and  at  a  little 
distance,  with  the  feeble  light  of  a  taper,  it  would  not 
have  been  easy  to  distinguish  whether  she  was  dead  or  a- 
live.  The  features,  nay  the  very  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance, were  marked  and  distinct ;  and  it  was  only  in  a 
certain  light  that  you  could  distinguish  any  thing  like  the 
ghastly  and  agonizing  traits  of  a  violent  death.  Not  a  single 
Jtpld  Qf  her  shroud  was  discomposed,  nor  a  single  member 


i«ipaif«d«  But  no  descripdoa  can  give  a  juft  or  adeqoftte  Uet 
cf  Ae  neatness  or  eleganoe  of  her  appearance.  I  there*  -^ 
lore  teSer  to  the  sketch  taken  by  yoor  friend.  I  have  onlj 
to  laaent  that  his  representation  was  finished  chiefly  from 
ikj  description^  as  at  the  time  you  saw  the  body  it  was 
modi  sollied,  and  the  shrood  injured ;  but  it  is  as  near 
the  original  as  I  can*  eetoUecty  or  as  any  pencil  can  ex* 
press.    I  ean  only  say  that  it  is  not  a  flattering  portrait* 

^  Let  the  candid  reader  survey  this  sketch ;  let  him 
recal  to  mind  the  tragic  tale  that  it  unfi>lds,  and  say,  if 
ke  ci^  that  it  does  not  arrest  the  attention,  and  interest 
the  heart.  For  my  part^  it  excited  in  my  mind  a  tbou» 
aand  mdandioly  reflections ;  and  I  could  not  but  regret 
that  snch  rudeness  had  been  ofi*ered  to  the  ashes  of  the 
dead,  as  to  expose  them  thus  to  the  public  view.  The 
body  seemed  to  have  been  preserved  in  some  liquid^ 
searly  of  the  colour  and  appearance  of  brandy.  The  whol^ 
.eoflin  seemed  to  have  been  full  of  it,  and  all  its  contents 
saturated  with  it.  The  body  had  assumed  somewhat  the 
same  tinge  $  but  this  served  only  to  give  it  a  fresher  look« 
It  had  none  of  the  ghastly  livid  hue  of  death,  but  rather 
m  copper  complexion.  It  would,  I  believe,  have  been 
difficolt  for  a*  diemist  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  this  li« 
^uid.  Though  perfectly  transparent,  it  had  lost  all  its 
pungent  qualities,  its  taste  being  quite  vapid.  I  have 
beard,  nowever,  that  several  medical  gentlemen  carried 
#flr  small  phials  full  of  it,  but  do  not  know  whether  they 
made  ai^y  experiments  with  it.  The  rich  odoriferous  fla. 
▼our  continued,  not  only  in  the  vault,  but  even  in  the 
cjmreh,  for  many  weeks,  as  can  be  attested  by  many 
hnndreds ;  all  agreed  that  it  was  a  mixture  of  perfiimes^ 
bnt  of  what  kind  it  was.not  easy  to  say :  the  most  preva- 
lent seemed  to  me  to  be  that  of  spirit  of  turpentine ;  and 
||  4i  certain  that  tibia  odour  continued  the  longest.    The 


^)-head  reclined  on  a  pillow ;  and  k  the  coveting  dcMjed,  H 
was  found  to  contain  a  collection  of  strong. scented  habk 
Balm,  sage,  and  mint,  were  easily  distinguished }  utd  it 
was  the  opinion  of  many  that  the  body  was  filled  vriih  the 
same.  Although  the  bodies  were  thus  entire  at  fint,  I 
confess  I  expected  to  see  them  crumble  into  dust  ;  espe- 
ciallj'  as  they  were  exposed  to  the  open  air,  and  the  fine 
aromatic  fluid  hstd  evaporated  ;  and  it  seems  surprisiDf 
thai  they  did  not.  For  several  weeks  th^y  und^went  □« 
visible  change  ;  and  had  they  not  been  sallied  with  dost, 
and  the  drops  of  grease  from  the  candles  held  ovec  them, 
I  am  confident  tliey  might  have  remained  as  entire  tt 
ever  ;  for,  even  a  few  months  ago,  the  bodies  were  as  fina 
and  compact  as  at  first,  and,  though  pressed  with  the  fio- 
ger,  did  not  jield  to  the  touch,  but  seemed  to  reuin  the 
elasticity  of  the  living  body.  Even  the  shroud,  ihovgb 
torn  by  tbc  rude  hands  of  the  regardless  multitude,  is  sdll 
stropg  and  free  from  rot.  Perhaps  the  most  singolai  phe- 
nomeaoa  is,  that  the  bodies  seem  not  to  have  ttndergooe 
tla.adidlcrt  dtGoapotitioa  or  drsotgwitaka-  SewtaS^ 
flinliail  gcndemca  (2  thnlt  you  Hi  lo  joondf)  km 
jBide  s  nuall  iadnoo  into  the  tr»  «f  the  ia^Mt  Ot 
sobttsice-  of  tba  body  wts  ^te  finn,  tad  emj  p«tt»' 
its-  «dgiiu]  ime.— I^y  Kilj^tb  w»  of  tb«.  finnflf  of 
Buodoaald.  'Thii  ^peajifiwraCrnrferd^s  fMnufcaoA' 
other  midcnbted  authwity,  SN  it-  tbcre  odkc  |aa^ 
4kaghM)r  -of  Iiord'  Wdlian  Cochmwi  aoa  aid  bar  tt 
William  Esrf  of  DuodooaU.  ]t  i*  cqnaUj  cvtHB  te» 
•fas  was  first  riurried- 16  tte-VJscauat  Ttiiiiiliiii'.  ■■fiTiW 
sfter  she  raamed  her  seconit  bosband,  ilw  stin'ntMWl' 
ibit.  tide :  fM  he  was:  then  tbc  bair-aj^tvent  only  •£  dw 
title  and^  eUatta  of  Kibytb,  aad  of  count,  dll  the  Ai«k 
«E  his  fiobov  the  war  sot  callej  Lady  Kil^th.    Thm 
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bad  eotit  on  a  vint  to  Colziimi,  the  seat  of  tbe  £u  Aalifntfab 
f  of  Kilsjrth^  aboat  a  jear  after  the  l>a)de  of  Killi-  ' 
kj,.  in  which  her  huabaad,  the  Visoonnt  Dundee^ 
»  At  Aat  time  it  was  said  William  Livingston  (all* 
raids  Visconnt  Kil$7th  and  her  husband)  first  paid  his 
neases  to  her.  As  a  pledge  of*  hia  love,  he  presented 
with  a  ring ;  but,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it^  shedrop« 
it  next  daj  in  the  garden.  To  lose  a  ring  i|i  such  eir« 
kstanoes^  and  so  soon,  was  no  doubt  regarded  ^  as  an 
onea;*'  a  liberal  reward  was  therefore  offered  to  any 
MO 'v^o  should  find  ahd  restore  it:  but  in  vain.  It  could 
be  £innd ;  and  till  the  jear  l7D0y  nearly  a  centuiy 
r,  was  never  heard  of.  At  that  time,  however,  the 
M  if  the  garden,  when  digging  potatoei^  discovered 

I  a  dod  of  earth.    At  first  be  regarded  it  as  a  bauble  | 

■    •  '.It 

die  moment  the  legend  becaqie  apparent^  the  tradition 
m  fiesb  into  his  recollection,  and  he  instantly  sup* 
ed  h  to  be  the  ring  of  Lady  Kilsyth.    It  is  'of  gold^ 

about  the  value  of  ten  shillings  ;■  about  the  breadth 
i  straw,  and  without  any  stone.  The  external  sarfiue 
faamentsd  with  a  wreath  of  myrtle,  and  on  the  inter« 

aut&ce  IS  the  fbllowing  legend,  *  Zours  onlly  and 
r.'  This  ring  is  believed  to  be  in  the  possession  of 
Ardubald  Edmonston  of  Duntxeath,  the  proprietor  of 
Silajtb  estates.*' 

I  was  at  Kilsyth  that  the  celebrated  James  Marquis  of  Oekbnied 
iitBQse  gained  his  greatest  victory  over  the  covenant-^^J^ 
in  Ae  leign  of  Charles  the  First.  He  appears  to  have 
leiiad  military  talents  of  a  very  distinguished  sort,  and 
ba  same  time  to  have  been  a  man  of  remarkable  ae« 
qdishmmts.  Some  poems  written  by  him  stiO  re- 
in^ and  are  expressed  in  a  stile  of  wonderful  elegance 
sn  we  eoosider  the  period  at  which  he  lived.  He  ap» 
IS  to  have  undstttood^  better  than  aoj  oAeer  of  hii 
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ABfti^tiea^timey  the  important  part  of  the  art  of  war,  ^  filudi  wm 
His  dcitt  IB  ^^o^  army  ipaj  be  rendered  soperidr  to  one  of  gttHcr 
Tf'*  pmnl^ty  bjr  directing  its  whole  force  agashsk  the  centxe 
of  the  enemjr's  line^  and  thereby  dividing  it  into  t#a 
partSy  eaeh  of  which  maj  be  vanqnisbed*  in  saccewHU 
It  was  hy  this  art  that  the  celebrated  Epaminoodis 
broke  the  power  of  Sparta  hy  ntieans  of  the  victories  of 
Lenctra  and  of  Mantinea ;  and  it  was  bjr  the  same  device 
that  Gostavus  Adolphus^  arranging  his  troops  in  deep 
cblunms  and  solid  squares,  was  enabled  to  break  the  cen« 
tre  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  to  Scarry  coiifiision  towards 

•  whatever  quarts  he  directed  his  efforts.  This  mode  of 
cott4n^ting  ^rn^ea^  by  drawing  up  a  large  portion  of  the 
troops  in  a  deep  Qolttmn,  whereby  to  break  an  eneisy's 
line,  or  pf  directing  t|)e  whole  force  of  an  inferior  army 
against  each  half  of  the  hostile  troops  in  succession,  whik 
the  other  half  is  amazed  by  «  shew  of  attack,  has  never 
failed  to  prove  successful  when  carried  into  effect  by  aa 
intrepid  or  a.desperate  leader  \  and  in  our  own  times  wc 
have  seen  the  success  with  which  it  was  attended  in  the  Ita- 
lian and  other  campaigns  of  Bonap^e*  When  used  against 
artillery,  by  crowding  together  a  great  parjt  of  an  armj, 

•  it  hazards  their  utter  destruction  ;  but  if  this  is  avoided, 

> 

their  success  against  an  enemy,  not  conducted  ^i^pon  simi- 
Hiitofyof  lar  principles,  has  always  been  certain.    ,  Mon^p$e  ro* 
*  turned  jErom  his  travels  while  Charles  the  First  was  in 

the  midst  of  his  contest  with  the  parliament.  Being  in^ 
troduced  to  the  king,  and  meeting  with  a  cold  reception, 
he  joined  the  covenanters  :  but  his  importance  being  dis- 
covered, greater  attention  was  paid  to  him  by  the  eoart ; 
and  with  that  fickleness  which  is  apt  to  mark  the  coo* 
duct  of  men  in  times  of  civil  commotion,  he  abandoned 
his  new  friend^,  and  under  the  most  desperate  circumstao- 
t?cs  joined  the  royal  clause*    The  king  being  defeated  at 
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kbiBtoiuMoor  in  England,  eooU  gire  him  no  trMps  flmt^^'tifMte 
ht  obtained  firom  the  Earl  of  AQtrim  HOC  Iriih  infan* 
txy,  ytrj  ilL^armed.  Having  been  joined  hy  ISOO  ICgh-ntttiM 
Undent  he  attacked  Lord  Elcho,  who  laj  at  Perth  with 
•000  povenanten,  and  defeated  him^  and  destroyed  2000 
ot  hia  men.  He  next  marched  northwards,  in  order  to 
noise  the  Marqnu  of  Hnntlj  and  the  Gordons,  who 
bad  taken  arms  befive,  bat  been  suppressed  hj  the  cove-» 
nanters.  At  Aberdeen  he  attacked  and  entirelj  defeated 
Lord  Burlgr^  who  commanded  2500  men.  Montros^ 
howetei',  hy  this  victorj,  did  not  obtain  the  end  lie  pro« 
posed ;  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  showed  no  indinatioo  to 
join  an  annj  where  he  was  so  much  fcUpsed  hy  the'ge* 
flcral.  Montrose  was  now  in  a  verj  dangerous  situation*- 
Axgyle,  reinforced  hy  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  was  be* 
hind  him  with  a  great  armjr*  The  militia  of  the  north- 
ern oonntie%  Murray,  Ross,  and  Caithness,  t6  the  num« 
ber  of  5000,  opposed  him  in  fronts  and  guarded  the  baoka 
of  the  Spey,  a  deep  and  rapid  river.  In  order  to  save 
hia  troops^  he  turned  aside  into  the  hills  $  and  after  some 
marches  and  counter-marches,  Argjie  came  up  with  him 
at  Pailry  Castle;  and  here,  after  sonKe  skirmishes,  in 
which  he  was  always  victorious,  Montrose  got^ear  of  a 
auperior  armj^  and  by  a  quick  march,  through  these 
almost  inaccessible  mountains,  put  himself  absolutely  be^ 
ytmd  their  power. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  this  general,  that  very  good 
dr  very  ill  fortune  were  equally  destructive  of  his  army. 
After  every  victory  his  soldiers  went  home  to  enjoy  the 
spoU  i£ty  had  acquired ;  and  had  his  army  been  compo* 
jed  of  these  only,*  he  must  have  soon  been  abandoned 
dtogether :  but  his  Irishmen,  having  no  place  to  which 
Aey  could  retire,  adhered  to  him  in  every  fortune.  With 
tims^  ihectfivc^  and  some  reinfbrcameats  of  the  Atholmen 
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VI'Donaldi,  Mootroie  felt  suddenly  upon  AifjU%- 
ry,  letting  loose  upon  it  all  the  hotrocs  of  war.  At- 
collccting  3000  men,  marched  in  quest  of  rhe  eoe- 
who  had  retired  with  their  plunder;  aiidhcUyal 
locby,  supposing  himclf  to  be  still  at  a  good  dinaoei, 
them.  The  Earl  of  Seaforlh,  at  the  head  of  ^ 
ton  of  Inverness,  and  a  body  of  5000  ncw.levl^' 
s,  pressed  the  royalists  on  the  other  ude,  and  thrwR 

tfaem  !"'■*■  X"-^  ■* i-ion.     By  a  quick,  and  uooM 

n^arcb,     [on     se         :ned  to  Innerlochy,  and  pc» ' 

order  ot  battle  before  the  covenantertr 

aione,  seized  with  a  panic,  deserted  bis  aaajt 

de  a  vigorous  resistance,  however,  but  were  U 

.died  and  pursued  with   great   slaughter ;    after 

n        ntrose  was  join      by  great  numbers  of  High' 

s.     Seaforth's  army  dispersed  of  itself;   and  the 

Gordon,  eldest  son  to  the  Marquis  of  Hunily,  ba- 

escaped  from  his  uncle  Argyle,  who  had  htthcrlo  de- 

IliVd  him,   now  joined  Montrose  with  a  coosidenlile 

■Biidier  of  his  ibibwcn,  atteodU  b;^  Ae  En!  «f  A- 

fcoyne. 

The  baden  of  the  eovnwrten  now  ant  ftr  Buffi^M 
aSiea  of  reptrtuioa,  from  England,  and  joiniDg  bia  it 
commaad  with  Aeir  former  general,'  Uir^,  cent  'Atm 
•nth  a  eontiderable  army  against  the  n^'aliita.  MoatitW^ 
with  a  detachment  of  BOO.  men,  had  attacked  DaadMV* 
town  much  attached  to  die  covenant,  and  having  canled 
it  by  anault,  had  given  it  np  to  be  plondeied  by  fab  mU 
iiiers,  wbcn  BuUie  and  Urrcy,  with  tlicir  whole  Una, 
came  npcn  him.  He  instantly  called  off  bis  soldiSkftaa  , 
the  plunder,  pat  tfaem  in  order,  aecnrcd  bit  rotnmt  by  te 
flooit  akilfiil  mcasnica,  and  haviag  narched  aixtj  nika  it 
tte  hca  of  an  «aemy  much  npcriar,  without  ttoppbtgt  <c 
aHowa^  fait  aoUicn  tfw  Icatt  ilcqt  w  fcfimlMMi^  Nt  iMt 


atcnrel  hamtelf  in  tbe  motmlidiis.    ESs  tntigooittt  nov^^^|V>|^ 
dtrided  their  fercesy  in  order  to  0017  on  the  wtr  agabtt 
on  cncnj  who  surprised  them  as  mnch  hj  tbe  npiditj 
of  hu  miixche%  as  bj  the  boldness  of  his  enterprises.  Ur* 
tcgr  BMSt  him  with  4P00  men  at  Alderne^  near  Inveinessp 
nai  tmsting  to  his  superiori^  in  numbers  (for  Montrose 
^ad  oolj  2000  fflen%  attadced  Urn  in  the  post  which  he 
hnd  chosen*    Montrose  having  placed  his  right  wing  in 
strong  ground^  drew  the  best  of  his  forces  to  the  ^ther, 
and  left  no  main  body-iwtween  them ;  a  defect  which  hi| 
artfiiUj  concealed  I17  shewing  a  few  men  through  trees 
and  bodies,  with  which  that  ground  was  covered.    Hum 
Orvej  might  hare  no  leisure  to  perceive  the  stratageoB;, 
lie  hfongbt  inscastlj  his  wing  to  the  charge,  made  a  fn- 
€ioua  attack  on  the  covenanters,  drove  thefli  off  the  field, 
and  obtained  a  complete  victorj  over  them.    Baillie  now 
advanced  in  order  to  revenge  Urrejr's  defeat;  but  he  him^ 
aelf  met  with  a  like  fate  at  Alford.    Montrose,  weak  in 
cavaliji  lined  his  troops  of  horse  with  infaatrj,  and  after 
potting  the  enemy's  horse  to  rout,  fell  with  united  force 
upon  their  foot,  which  were  entirel j  cut  in  pieces,  though 
with  die  loss  of  the  gallant  Lord  Gordon  00  the  part  of 
die  rojralists.    Having  thus  prevailed  in  so  many  battles, 
which  his  vigour  had  always  rendered  completely  decx* 
aive  with  regard  to  the  army  which  opposed  him,  MonU 
rose  descended  into  the  south  of  Scotland ;  that  is,  across 
die  Forth.    The  covenanters  assembled  their  whole  force,  Btttk  of 
and  gave  him  battle  at  Kilsyth,  and  here  he  obtained  his'^^'^ 
Inost  complete  victory  %  00  less  than  COCO  of  the  covenant- 
era  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  and  no  renuins  of  an  armjr 
were  left  to  them  in  Scotland.     Edinburgh  opened  its 
gates,  and  the  principal  nobility  jomed  the  royalist  stand-* 
ard;  but  this  last  victory  proved  &tal  to  Montrose.    Hia 
VMfs^  eonaisting  of  Highlanders^  being  ensiehed^  aecordo 


^rftf^f^ 


to  that  estimate  of  riches,  b;  the  plunder  which  tbe^ 
had  gKioed,  ntpidly  deserted  him,  and  fled  to  their  axoft 
mountains,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  enterprise.  B«- 
Ting  advanced  towards  the  English  border  with  his  rf 
maining  force,  and  being  misled  by  false  intelligence  in  i 
country  hostile  to  his  cause,  Montrose  was  defeated  ia 
JEttrick  Forest,  and  compelled  to  fly  northward  into  the 
Highlands.  After  the  death  of  the  king,  Montrose  made 
Another  eSbrt  to  raise  the  Highlanders ;  but  in  bis  £nt 
attempt  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death,  by  bii 
inveterate  enemies  the  covenanters.  To  this  day  it  is  tuj 
to  distinguish,  upon  the  little  hill  where  he  encamped  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Kilsyth,  the  arrangement  and  size  of  htt 
tents,  which  were  formed  of  tnrf.  His  ground  was  well 
chosen,  and  pfohably  proved  deciure  of  the  cdmbat.  A* 
tound  it  every  little  hill  or  valley  still  bears  the  name,  or 
jrecords  the  transactions  of  the  day  ;  such  as.  Bullet  and 
Baggage  Know,  the  Drum  Bum,  the  Slaughter  How  or 
Bollow,  KiU-e-many-Bulti,  &c.  &c.  In  the  BuUet<Know 
snd  neighbourhood  butleti  are  found  every  year,  and  in 
•cow  placet  wo  thick  that  yOi^  may  lift  tiiree  or  fbor  «itl^ 
out  ntoritig  « itcp.  Ib  the  Slsa|[hter-How,  ud  %  TitKlf 
•f  oAcr  pkeet^  bottkt  ted  tkaletonsBaylte  dog  qptvcff 
W'here  i  and  in  every  little  bog  or  msrdi  for  tfafA  nilc% 
.npedally  in  the  Dmllater  Bog,  they  have  lie«D  diMovefri 
in  almost  every  ditch.  The  placet  where  the  bodies  lie  io 
asy  number  may  be  easily  knoim,  as  the  gtast  is  alw^ 
of  a  most  luxuriant  growth  in  anmmer,  aoddf  aydlowiih 
ting#  in  spring  or  harvest.  Th«  hilt  of  m  twocd-Md 
fart  of  a  saddle,  with  a  variety  of  coins,  ham  becafaisl 
indifierent  places,  and  at  one  time  t  gold  rinj  witbaic»- 
cotcheon  was  discovered. 

But  tht  eastern  part  of  this  connty,  in  the  nei^ibov 
fcoodef  Sodiiig,  Falfciikf  and  StNitute'^  fce<Js,M* 
»  ' 
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wmAkf  of  the  attentToii  of  the  aatiqtDUiiiaa  ;  d though,  as  Amiquitio. 
Ais  ii  the  most  coltiTated  wnd  aetive  part  of  the  county, 
Ae  Tiaibk  Tettiges  of  anctent  buildingf  or  traiua^onfl  are 
bj  na  means  niiaierous.  The  remains  of  t|ie  NtmnerjEmtoua 
«f  £manttel  or  Manuel  are  situated  on  the  borders  of^^'^^I' 
Stulingshire,  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  vater  of  Avon, 
about  a  mik  ab^ve  the  bri^e  of  Linlithgow^  in  the  pa. 
lish  of  *Moranside  or  Muiravon<iide.  It  was  founded  a^ 
bout  the  year  1 156  by  King  Malcplqi  the  Fpurth,  suma- 
aed  tiie  Maiden,  and  was  a  priorj  occupied  by  n^ns  of 
the  Bemardine  or  Cistertian  order,  to  whom  belonged 
durteen  convents  ia  Scotland.  Besides  the  endowments 
bestowed  by  the  royal  founder,  it  received  considerable 
donadoQs  from  others  at  different  periods.  King  WUlkm, 
aomamed  the  Lion,  made  a  grant  to  it  of  the  tenth  of  all 
Ua  revenues  in  the  shire  and  borough  of  Linlithgow,  both 
SDoney  and  victual ;  Alexander  the  Second  made  a  do- 
aatioii  of  the  mills  of  Linlithgow,  with  all  their  sequels 
and  appurtenances ;  and  Roger  de  Avenel  bestowed  on 
the  holy  sisters  a  chalder  of  wheat,  to  be  paid  by  him  and 
bis  heirs  out  of  his  bams  of  Abercorn  at  Ghrisu&as^  year- 
If.  The  prioress  of  this  place,  whose  name  was  Chri^ 
tina,  swore  fealty  to  Edward  the  First,  July  4jth,  1292  i 
m  did  her  successor,  named  Alice,  at  Linlithgow,  in  1296* 
This  nunnery  had  possessions  in  the  shires  of  £4inburgh 
and  Air,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Linlithgow  and  Stirling,  as 
appears  by  an  order  of  Edward  to  the  sheriffs  of]  these 
shires  to  reinstate  the  prioress  in  possession  of  her  lands 
within  their  several  jurisdictions,  in  consequence  of  her 
having  sworn  fealty  to  that  monarch.  Of  this  nunnery 
little  remains  except  the  west  end  of  the  church.  The 
firagment  contains  an  arched  door  or  gateway,  with  three 
small  Gothic  windows  over  it,  and  over  these  a  circular 
on*.  This  ttructnre  is.  of  hewn  stone,  but  unadtnned;; 
Vol.111.  .       Gg 
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Antiqttitlc<.yet  there  is  an  elegant  simplicity  in  it,  and  with  the 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  objects  it  makes  a  very  pictu- 
resque appearance.  Part  of  the  south  wall  of  the  church 
was  standing  till  the  begbning  of  the  year  1788^  when 
the  river  haying  risen  to  an  unusual  height,  it  was  swqit 
Hway  by  the  violence  of  the  waters  with  part  of  the  bank 
used  as  a  cemetery.  Willis^m  Forbes,  Esq.  of  CallandcTi 
the  proprietor,  caused  the  bank  of  the  fiver  to  be  repaired, 
which  will  probably  protect  these  rexpains  from  £urtlier 
tBJjury  •  This  monastery  came  into  the  handa  of  the  crown 
by  the  forfeiture  of  the  Earl  of  Callander  and  Linlithgow, 
to  whose  predecessor  it  had  been  given  some  time  after 
tiie  reformation*  Near  this  nunnery,  but  on  the  oppOi- 
site  side  of  the  river,  lies  the  field  where  the  battle  was 
fought  between  the  Earls  of  Lennox  and  Angus  daring 
the  minori^  of  James  the  Fifth,  in  which  the  fonner  was 
d^eated  and  slain.  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  in  his  History  of 
Stirlingshire,  says.  Near  to  Emanuel  some  curious  c^el« 
laries  are  found.  It  is  said  the  tomb  of  the  prioress  Alice 
was  to  be  seen  here  a  few  years  ago ;  upon  which  was 
her  figure,  with  a  distaff ;  an  uncommon  instrument  to  be 
put  in  the  hands  of  a  prioress. 

Among  the  remains  of  antiquity  which  once  existed  in 
abundance  on  the  banks  of  the  Carron,  in  the  parish  of 
Larberty  once  stood  the  celebrated  building  denomina- 
Arthur*8  ted,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  Arthur's 
Oven,  Oven  ;  the  origin  of  which  exceedingly  puzzled  antiqua- 
rians. It  was  a  round  building  open  at  the  top,  like 
the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  but  of  far  inferior  workman- 
ship and  dimensions.  From  the  ground  to  the  summit 
of  the  dome  the  perpendicular  height  was  twenty-two 
feet ;  the  diameter  in  the  inside  was  nineteen  feet  and  a 
half.  Boethius  is  the  chief  historian  who  gives  any  a^ 
0ount  of  its  more  perfect  state.    He  tells  us  that  its  area 
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Widnn  was  surrounded  by  stone  seats ;  that  on  the  south  Antiqukt^ 
was  aa  altar;  and  that  the  floor  had  been  paved  with 
square  stones.  Buchannan  calls  it  Templum  Termini ; 
and  many  antiquarians  have  considered  it  as  a  temple  built 
to  the  god  Terminus,  the  protector  of  land-marks,  bj  A* 
gricola  on  his  fixing  here  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman 
empire.  This  valuable  piece  of  antiquity  was  destrojed 
by  the  late  proprietor.  Sir  Michael  Bruce,  fof  the  purpose 
of  coostmcting  a  miserable  dam-dyke,  with  the  stone  of 
which  it  was  built.  A  flood  of  the  river  Carron  in  a  short 
lime  punished  the  sa«:ilegious  violation  of  the  temple 
wbieh  for  ages  had 'adorned  its  vicinity^  by  sweeping 
away  the  work  erected  by  the  Gothic  knight.  Jiv  Stukley 
it  said  to  have  been  so  much  enraged  agaiqst  the  destroyer 
of  this  ancient  work,  that  he  drew  Sir  Michael  Bruce  car- 
cjiag  off  a  lapful  of  stones,*s^d  the  Devil  goading  him 
along*  Aa.  engraving  of  th^  piece  is  said  to  have  been 
published  by  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  London  in  their 
Repertory. 

The  parish  of  Dunnipace  is  supposed  to  have  received  DuoDipate. 
its  name  from  two  artificial  mounts  near  the  church.  Dun 
signifies  hiU  in  the  ancient  Celtic,  and  these  mounts  were 
hills  of  peace,  or  spots,  either  erected  in  commemoration 
of  some  important  treaty,  or  as  the  spot  where  such  trea- 
ties were  frequently  concluded.  They  are  sixty  feet  in 
perpendicular  height,  and  raised  in  a  conical  form.  A 
part  of  one  of  the  mounts  towards  the  west  was  carried 
away,  as  Buchannan  says,  by  a  flood  in  the  river  Carron; 
and  the  course  which  the  river  had  taken  when  it  made 
the  encroachment  is  still  visible.  The  Romans  anciently 
had  one  of  their  most  important  towns  at  Camelon  near 
Falkirk ;  but  there  are  now  few  vestiges  of  it  remaining* 
It  was  the  most  important  of  the  British  towns  in  this 
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*qutrter  when  the  Romans  made  themselves  masters  of  tkt 
coontrjr.  A  small  inland  Tillage  now  stands  near  its'«le| 
but  the  sea  is  represented  as  having  approached  once  lo 
nearly  to  it,  that  it  was  aceoanted  a  maritime  town.  Css> 
decarrj  and  Rongh  Castle,  farther  np  the  coontfj,  woe 
the  two  principal  Roman  stations  upon  the  wall  between 
Camelon  and  Dnnbarton. 

But  the  eastern  part  of  the  countj  of  Stirling  u  chiefy 
remarkable  as  the. scene  of  those  sanguinarj  conflicts  for 
national  independence,  which,  howerer  interesting  or  ea«> 
lamitous  in  the Aselvts,  leave  few  ffaces  behind  them  to  a 
distant  age.    At  StirGng  and  FalkiVk,  and  last  of  all  at 
Bannockbom,  took  place  three  of  the  most  stngninaij  of 
those  conflicts  in  which  the  Scots,  in  the  war  occasioned 
bj  the  disputed  succession  to  their  crown,  contended  for 
independence  against  the  superior  power  of  the  EngKdi 
snonarphs.    lit  that  contest  the  Scots  laboared  under  the 
disadvantage,  not  only  of  being  the  weaker  state,  bat  of 
being  distracted  bj  intestine  divisions,  and  of  long  want* 
ing  a  leader  of  sufEcient  authority.    The  rashness  of  their 
character,  and  their  want  of  means  to  keep  armies  loogm 
the  field,  led  them  repeatedly  to  engage  in  pitched  battles, 
which  almost  always  proved  advantageous  to  the  invader. 
The  first  contest  was  near  Dunbar.     The  whole  force  of 
Scotland  was  there  drawn  up  on  the  height ;  but  imps* 
tiently  leaving  their  advantageous  post,  and  pouring  down 
in  disorder  on  their  enemies,  they  were  defeated  and  dis- 
persed.    The  consequence  was,  that  the  whole  countiy 
vas  overrun,  and  an  English  government  established.  As 
formerly  mentioned;  Wallace  rose  against  this  govern- 
ment, and  after  a  variety  of  struggles  he  gained  an  impor- 
tant  victory  at  Stirling.  The  English  commander,  Warren, 
rashly  insisted  upon  crossing  the  bridge  in  sigh    of  the 
Scottish  army,  instead  of  ttayeUin^  round  bj  tht  fivdsof 


tiie  rirer ;  the  result  was,  that  his  army  was  Uttacked  Antiy irirt. 
before  it  was  properly  formed,  or  the  whole  had  passed 
«ver,  and  «  total  rout  with  dreadful  carnage  was  snstaixi^ 
ed.  This  compelled  the  able  and  ambitiotis  Edward  theAncieoc 
First  to  advance  in  person  with  an  immense  army  to  FaUptiti^. 
ktiky  where  Wallace  and  the  Scots  were  totally  defeated^ 
«nd  the  kingdom  completely  subdued.  Robert  Bruce,  a 
young  man,  fought  there  in  the  English  army ;  and  the 
Scottish  historians  say  that  he  encountered  Wallace  iu 
persoQ  in  the  field,  and  that  Wallace  found  means,  in* 
■lead  xdl  obstinately  fighting  his  antagonist,  to  demand  a 
feture  meeting  with  him.  Bruce  is  said  to  have  kept  the 
appmntmect,  and  to  have  been  urged,  by  the  eloquence 
of  Wallace,  into  that  path  of  patriotic  ambition  which  he 
'afterwards  successfully  pursued.  In  the  mean  while,  the 
victory  at  Falkirk  once  more  placed  Scotland  completely 
itk  the  hands  of  Edward.  Two  Scottish  leaders.  Sir  John 
Graham  and  Sir  John  Stewart,  who  fell  there,  were  both 
fafttried  in  the  churchyard  of  Falkirk.  The  stone  which 
waa  laid  on  the  grave  of  Sir  John  Graham  had  some 
Bculpture  upon  it,  which  the  hand  of  time  was  fast  obli- 
terating. At  length  another  stone  was  erected,  with  de« 
corations  and  an  epitaph,  the  whole  being  supported  by 
pillars.  Whea  the  letters  of  the  inscription  were  nearly 
defaced,  another  of  a  similar  kind  was  put  over  it  -,  and 
when  it  also  had  suffered  considerably  by  the  lapse  of 
time,  the  late  William  Graham  of  Airth,  Esq.  erected  a 
third,  after  the  same  manner  as  the  two  former.  The  ia« 
acripdons  are  as  follows  : 

McDte  maanque  potent»  Valli  fidus  Achitci, 
Cooditur  bk  Gnrous,  beUo  ioccrfectut  ab  Aoglis. 
zzij.  Julii  anno  1198. 

Here  liet  Sir  John  the  Onune,  baith  wight  and  wIr^ 
Ane  of  the  chiefs  who  reicuit  Scotland  thriae : 
Ane  better  knight  not  to  the  world  wa«  Icot^ 
Kor  waa  ftide  Gfaaie  ^  trash  and  IttidiBieflt, 
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AntiqBkiei.  Not  Ar  from  the  tomb  of  Sir  JohiiGnbamfie  dit  tsto 
of  Sir  John  Stewart,  brotltr  ^f  tie  sitward  of  Scotbttl^ 
from  whom  the  rojal  fiunilj  descended*  I£s  gn?e  ii 
marked  out  by  a  stone  witbont  a  name. 

After  the  bss  of  the  battle  of  Falkirk^  and  the  sahia* 
qoent  death  of  WaUace,  the  conquest  projeded  by  Ed> 
ward|  and  which  he  had  taken  fifteen  years  to  accca* 
plishi  seemed  complete  ;  but  the  fire  waa  only  smodicfr 
'  ed.  Robert  Bruce,  the  grandson  of  the  competitor  fit 
the  crown-  against  Baliol,  either  stimulated  by  ^ffiVnw^ 
or  apprehensive  that  he  was  acconnted  an  object  of  jea> 
lousy  by  the  English  monarch,  fled  to  Scotland,  and  by 
the  aid  of  his  brother  Edward,  of  Douglas,  and  varioas 
other  chie^  succeeded  at  lait  in  rousing  the  oonntiy  Is 
arms,  or^  as  it  was  adkd,  to  rebdlion.  At  thu  criiicsl 
period  Edward  the  First  died  on  his  mardi,  with  a  Test 
army  intended  to  orerwhelm  all  resistanoe  in  JHr*****^ 
His  son,  Edward  the  Second,  partly  delayed  the  enter* 
prise.  The  war  languished  on  the  side  of  the  Englidi; 
and  both  parties  wasted  eaoh  other^s  territory  with  denil- 
tory  invasions.  At  last/  in  1314,  Edward  the  Secood 
mustered  an  immense  force,  which  historians  undoubtedly 
have  greatly  exaggerated,  by  representing  it  as  amonot* 

Battle  of    ing  to  100^000  men.     Edward  Bruce  was  besieging  tlic 

burn.^  *  castle  of  Stirling,  which  agreed  to  capitulate  if  not  relie- 
ved on  the  24th  of  June.  The  English  monarch  advan^ 
ced  with  his  whole  army  to  relieve  the  garrison  of  Stir- 
ling  \  and  Robert  Bruce  assembled  his  whole  forces^  a* 
mounting  to  30,000  men,  besides  an  undisciplined  multi* 

KBmbertoftude,  15,000,  consisting  of  servants  and  others,  who  in 
these  times  followed  after  the  camp.  The  strength  of  the 
Scottish  army,  when  compared  with  the  English,  consist* 
ed  of  their  phalanx  armed  with  spears ;  but  they  weie 
always  greatly  inferior  in  heavy  cavaLrf,  or  man  at  anoi^ 
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And  in  archers*    As  Bruce  wss  on  the  defensive^  and  had  Ant{<|uitiet. 
Vbt  choice  of  the  ground  leading  to  the  castle  of  Stirlhig,  Order  of 
he  fixed  upon  a  spot  where  he  could  convert  the  battle  J^^^ 
into  a  conflict  of  infantry*     To  protect  his  flank,  he  dug 
pits  on  the  steep  banks  of  Baanockbtim^  of  about  two  feet 
deep,  wherever  cavalrj  could  approach,  and  covered  them 
with  turf  laid  over  brushwood ;  and  with  this  precaution, 
on  the  SSd  of  June,  the  Scots  saw  the  armj  of  Edward 
approach,  and  prepared  to  decide  the  fate  of  their  country* 
The  front  of  their  army  extended  from  the  brook  called 
JBMmmoeJUttm  to  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Ninian's,  pretty 
nearly  upon  the  line  of  the  present  tumpike^road  from 
Stirling  to  Kilsyth  ;  and  the  stone  on  which  the  king  is 
said  to  have  fixed  his  standard  is  still  to  be  seen.     Robert 
cofluaanded  all  his  soldiers  to  fight  on  foot.     He  gave 
Ae  command  of  the  centre  to  Douglas,  and  Walter  the 
young  steward  of  Scotland.     His  brother  Edward  had  the 
command  of  the  right  wing,  and  Randolph  of  the  left ; 
the  king  himself  taking  charge  of  the  reserve,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  men  of  Argyle,  Carrick,  and  the  island^s. 
In  a  valley  to  the  rear,  said  to  be  to  the  westward  of  a 
rising  ground  now  called  Gillies  Hill^  he  placed  the  bag- 
gage and  all  the  useless  attendants  on  his  army.     The 
English  sent  a  body  of  800  horse,  commanded  by  Sir 
Robert  Clifford,  round  by  the  low  grounds  on  the  east  to- 
wards the  castle,  but  they  were  opposed  by  Randolph 
with  a  body  of  Scots  armed  with  spears,  who  defeated 
their-antagonists.     The  garrison  of  the  castle  waS  all  the 
while  neutral,  having  obtained  a  truce  on  condition  of 
snrrendering  if  not  relieved  by  force  on  the  succeeding, 
day.     Towards  the  evening  th»  vanguard  of  the  Engli^ 
approached  the  Scottish  line,  in  the  front  of  which  Bruca 
was  riding,  inspecting  his  troops,  and  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  his  adversary.    He  had  a  crown  abovt  his  help 
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net,  and  a  battle*  axe  in  hit  band.  Ao  Engliib  kilighl^ 
3€nrj  de  Boimn,  advanced  to  encounter  bim  i  bat  Bracep 
vithtbe  fint  blow  with  hit  battle-mza,  deft  tbcS  beadef 
lis  antagonist ;  upon  which  the  English  Tangaardrctind« 
On  Monday  the  24th  of  June  the  whble  English  army 
nored  on  to  the  attack.  The  van^  oonsisdng  ctf  archers 
md  lancemcn^  was  commanded  by  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Eari 
>f  GloocSester,-  nephew  to  the  English  king,  and  Humphiy 
le  BobuRi  constable  of  England  i  but  the  ground  was  sa 
larrow  that  the  rest  of  the  army  had  not  sufficient  rooa  t6 
expand  itself^  16  that  it  appeared  to  the  Scots  aa  consisting 
>f  one  great  Compact  body.  Tkcf  main  body  waa  bniHgbt 
Kp  by  Edward  In  person^  attended  by  Aymer  de  Valaacc; 
£arl  of  Pembrokci  and  jStr  Giles  de^  Argentine,  two  ex* 
perienced  commanders.  Maurice;  abbot  of  Incfaafiayy 
placing  hilnself  on  an  etiainence,  cclebnrted  masa  in  the 
light  of  the  Scottish  army.  He  then  pasaed  nioag  the 
Front  barefooted,  with  »  crucifix  in  his  hand,  and  in  few 
orords  eichorted  the  Scbts  to  fight  fof  their  rights  and  li^ 
berty.  The  Scots  fell  down  On  their  kees ;  whieh  being 
perceived  by  Ed'^'ard,  he  cried  out,  "  They  yield ;  set 
khey  implore  mercy."  "  Thty  do,"  answered  Umfrs^ 
^ille,  one  of  hh  commanders ;  *^  they  do  implofe  mercy, 
^ut  not  from  i>s.  On  that  field  they  will  be  victorious  or 
lie."  As  both  parties  were  ^\o]eu\]y  exasperated  against 
^ach  otfier,  the  engagenKni  began  with  great  furj. 
Bruce,  perceiving  that  his  troops  were  greatly  annoyed 
by  the  English  archers,  ordered  Sir  Robert  Keith,  the 
nareschal,  with  a  few  armed  horsemen,  to  make  a  cir« 
niit  and  attack  the  archers  in  flank.  This  was  instantly 
iccomplished  ;  and  as  the  weapons  of  the  archers  were 
iseless  iu  a  close  encounter,  they  could  make  very  litdt 
esistance ;  at  the  same  time,  their  flight  spread  disorder 
hrough  the  whole  army* 


lAifetorians  do  not  inform  us  with  an j  correctness  how  Anti^iitita. 
fhe  English  eavslry  were  posted  or  employed  in  the  con. 
iUct*  It  is  gtntoiQy  supposed  that  they  fell  into  the  snare 
laid  for  them  by  Bruce :  but  Barboor  dobs  not  mention 
that  drcumstaneei  thbugh  he  minutely  describes  Bruce*s 
Btratagem.  It  seeitis,  thefefbre,  probable  that  the  £ng« 
lishy  finding  the  ground  narrow^  had  dismounted  the 
'greater  part  of  their  tavalry^,  after  the  example  of  the 
Scots.  In  the  first  part  of  the  ebnflict  the  loss  of  the 
Scots  must  have  been  greats  for  Bruce  was  under  thene* 
cessity  of  advancing  with  the  reserve  ;  and,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  narrowness  of  the  ground,  was  able  to  fail  into 
the  line;  The  movement  executed  by  Keith  appears  to 
have  been  decisive  of  the  battle.  At  the  instant  that  it 
Vfas  performed;  Bruce  himself,  finding  all  was  at  stake^ 
had  advanced  in  person  with  the  reserve.  The  effect  of 
the  double  movement  was,  that  on  the  one  hand  the  Eng» 
lish  archers,  who  to  the  Scots  were  the  most  terrible  part 
of  the  army,  were  removed,  while  the  advance  of  the  re- 
•erve  dismayed  the  remainder  of  the  troops.  At  the  same 
critical  moment,  when  the  English  were  staggering  in 
consequence  of  the  renewal  of  a  part  of  the  Scottish 
firont,  and  of  the  confurfon  of  their  own  flank,  an  ad- 
ditional event  occurred,  whether  in  consequence  of  acci* 
dent  or  stratagem,  does  not  clearly  appear.  The  great 
body  of  servants  and  retainers  of  the  nobles  who  attended 
the  Scottish  camp,  and  hoped,  in  case  of  yictory,  to  share 
the  plunder^  ascended  the  hill  between  the  field  of  battle 
and  the  baggage  i  and  there,  to  the  English  army,  already 
startled  by  the  events  in  their  flank  and  front,  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  fresh  body  of  troops  come  to  the  assistance 
of  their  enemies.  The  result  was  that  they  were  panics 
struck  and  fled.  The  young  Earl  of  Gloucester  attempting 
to  rally  the  fugiiives,  was  thrown  £rom  his  hors^  and  cut 
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^tifo^^to  pieces^  which  augmented  the  coohmoa.  Miof  toaght 
refuge  among  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  SdrHng 
Castle ;  and  man j  were  drowned  in  the  riTcrs*  Pembroke 
and  Sir  Giles  de  Argentine  had  never^tted  Edward  do* 
ring  the  action  ;  but  now  seeing  the  battle  inetrieTaUjT 
lost,  Pembroke  constrained  the  king  to  quit  the  fiekL  De 

pttA  oi   Argentine  refused  to  flj.    He  was  a  man  of  great  valour, 
and  had  a  high  reputation  in  Scotland.     According  to  the 
Tttlgar  opinion,  the  three  most  eminent  worthies  in  that 
age  were  the  Emperor  Heniy  of  Lnxumbergy   Robot 
Brace,  and  Giles  de  Argentine.   He  is  said  to  faaTe  dixice 
encountered  two  Saracen  warriors  in  Pakstine,  and  to  hare 
killed  them'  both  each  time.   His  valoarnow  availed  him 
but  little;  for  rushing  into  the  midst  of  the  Scottish  armj, 
he  was  instantlj  cut  in  pieces.     Douglas,  with  siztj 
horsemen,  pursued  Edward  dose.    At  the  Torwood  he 
met  Sir  Lawrence  Abemethj,  who  was  hastening  to  the 
English  rendervous  with  twenty  horsemen.     The  latter 
aoon  abaadooed  the  cause  of  the  vanquished,  and  joined 
Douglas  in  the  pursuit  of  Edward,  who  fled  to  Linlithgow. 
He  had  scarcely  arrived  there  when  he  was  alarmed  bj 
the  approach  of   the   Scots,    and  again   obliged  to  fij. 
Douglas  and  Abemethj  folloy^d  him  with  such  assidoi* 
tj,  that  (as  Lord  Hailes  chooses  to  Latinize  the  expres- 
sion of  an  ancient  historian),  ne  vel mingendiiocus  amcedt" 
fttmr  ;  but  notwithstanding  their  utmost  eflforts,  Edward 
got  safe  to  Dunbar,  where  he  was  received  by  ihc  Earl 
of  March,  who  protected  him  till  he  could  be  conveyed 
by  sea  to  England. 

Sodi  was  the  decisive  battle  of  Bannockbum,  the 
greatest  defeat  the  English  ever  sustained  from  the 
Scots.  On  the  side  of  the  latter  no  persons  of  note  were 
sl&in,  except  Sir  William  Vissent  ai.d  Sir  Walter  Ross^ 
the  fiTourite  of  Edward  Bruce  ;  and  so  grievously  was 
Ovi-axd  afflicted  by  the  death  of  this  man,  that  he  ex« 
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dauned,  ^  Oh  that  thi«  daj's  work  were  nndcmey  so  Amiqvkiak 
Ross  had  not  died  I**  On  the  English  side  were  slain 
twcatjr-seven  barons  and  bannerets,  and  twentj«two 
takes  prisoners.  Of  knights  there  were  killed  forty- 
two^  andsizqr  taken  prisoners.  Of  esquires  there  fell  700 ; 
bot  the  number  of  the  common  men  who  were  killed 
or  taken  was  never  known  with  anj  certaintj.  TThe 
Welrii  who  had  served  in  the  £nglish.armj  were  scatter*^ 
cd  over  the  country,  and  cruelly  butchered  by  the  Scottish 
peasants.  The  English  who  had  taken  refuge  among  tlM 
rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling  surrendered  at  dis* 
cietion.  The  castle  was  surrendered,  and  the  privy-seal 
ot  Eng^land  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Scots.  The 
spoils  of  the  English  camp  were  inmiense,and  enriched  the 
conquerors,  along  with  the  ransom  of  many  noble  prisoners 
who  fell  into  their  hands.  Robert  shewed  much  generosity 
in  his  treatment  of  the  prisoners  who  fell  to  his  share.  Hs 
set  at  liberty  Ralph  de  Menthermer  and  Sir  Marmaduke 
Twerge,  two  officers  of  high  rank,  without  ransom ;  and 
by  humane  and  generous  offices  alleviated  the  misfortunes 
of  the  rest.  The  dead  bodies  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester 
and  the  Lord  Clifford  were  sent  to  England,  that  they 
might  be  interred  with  the  usual  solemnity.  There  was 
one  Bastoo,  a  Carmelite  friar  and  poet,  whom  Edward  is 
said  to  have  brought  with  him  in  his  train,  to  be  specta* 
tor  of  his  achievements,  and  to  record  his  triumphs* 
Baston  was  made  prisoner,  and  was  obliged  to  celebrate 
the  victory  of  Robert  over  the  English.  This  he  did  in 
wretched  Latin  rhymes,  which,  however,  procured  his 
liberty.  After  the  battle  of  Bannockbum  the  Earl  of 
HerefiMrd  retreated  to  the  castle  of  Bothwell,  where  he 
was  besieged  by  Edward  Bruce,  and  soon  obliged  to  sur« 
render.  He  was  exchanged  for  the  wife,  sister,  and  daugh* 
to  of  the  king,  die  young  Earl  of  Marr,  and  the  Bishc^ 
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Aiitiqiiiiie*.6f  Glasgow.  The  terror  of  the  Englisli,  after  the  defestf 
at  Bannockbuniy  is  almost  incredible.  WaJsingham  ts« 
serts  that  many  of  them  revolted  to  the  Scots^  and  asast* 
Bffectt  of  ^  them  in  plundering  their  own  country.  **  The  £ng« 
^J|*"[^^lish  X%Sijs  he)  were  so  bereaved  of  their  wonted  intrepid 
ditji  that  one  hundred  of  that  nation  would  have  fled  from 
two  or  three  Scotsmen.''  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark;  that 
this  consternation  speedily  passed  away  ;  but;  in  th^ 
mean  while,  the  Scots  recovered  their  independence:  The 
most  important  effect  of  the  battle  of  Bannockbilm  was, 
that  it  put  an  end  to  all  questions  about  the  right  of  sue* 
eession  to  the  crowns  and  to  the  divisions,  and  consequent 
tveakne&Si  which  had  embarrassed  the  Scots  in  their  pre* 
ceding  contests.  The  glofy  of  Robert  Bruce  was  com* 
'  plete ;  his  name  was  unboundedly  popular  ;  and  no  can* 
didate  for  the  throne  could  for  the  future  hope  to  sup« 
^lant  his  descendants*  Accordingly,  though  the  barons 
retained  their  turbulehce,  .and  the  authority  of  the  crown 
was  inadequate  to  the  internal  good  government  of  the 
kingdom  ;  yet,  as  no  dispute  thereafter  existed  about  tfce 
person  of  the  monarch,  the  throne  always  formed  the  ral- 
lying point  of  the  national  independence,  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  prevent  the  hope  of  future  conquest. 

There  are  a  few  vestiges  of  this  celebrated  battle  of 
Bannockbum  still  existing.  In  a  garden  at  Ken  house,  in 
the  parish  of  St  Ninian's,  stand  two  large  stones,  erected, 
in  memory  of  the  contest,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Ban* 
llockbum,  between  Randolph,  the  leader  of  the  Scottish 
left  wing,  and  ClifFord,  the  commander  of  the  body  of 
English  cavalry  that  attempted  to  march  round  to  the  re- 
lief of  Stirling  Castle.  It  has  lately  been  called  Randolph- 
Field.  On  a  place  called  Brcxbrae,  the  stone  supposed 
to  have  supported  Bruce's  standard  is  called  the  Bear- 
Stone.     About  a  mile  from  the  field  of  battle,  a  party  of 
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Engltsli  who  had  attempted  to  rally  have  given  the  otme^^^o^ 
of  Bloodj  Field  to  the  spot  where  they  fell.     A  plac^ 
called  Ingram^s  Crook  has  perhaps  derived  its  name  fron^ 
%ir  Ingram  Umfraville.  ^ 

Upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  battle  of 
Bahnockbum,  another  battle  was  fought,  within  a  mile  of 
ihe  same  field,"  on  a  tract  of  ground  called  Little  Can- 
gloat.  On  the  east  side  of  a  small  brook,  called  Sauchie«  slaughter 
Bnm,  about  two  miles  south  from  Stirling,  James  th<p^^^^^^ 
Third,  with  the  view,  which  all  the  European  kings  pur^* 
sued,  of  rendering  himself  independent  of  his  nobles,  en« 
trusted  ihe  administration  of  affairs  \o  persons  of  low 
birth,  and  who  must  depend  for  the  stability  of  their 
power  upon  the  favour  of  the  prince  alone :  the  indignan 
barons  rose  in  rebellion,  and  {Partly  by  threats,  and  partly 
by  promises,  drew  the  king's  eldest  son,  the  Duke  of 
Rothsay,  a  youth  of  fifteen,  into  their  party.  On  th^ 
11th  June  1488,  James  was  defeated  at  Sauchie^Bum, 
and  having  fled,  he  fell  from  his  horse  in  the  act  of  leap* 
ing  a  ditch,  and  remained  insensible  in  consequence  of  his 
fail.  He  was  taken  up  without  being  known,  and  carried 
to  a  mill  called  Beaton's  Mill,  where  he  was  laid  carelessly 
in  a  comer,  and  covered  with  a  coarse  garment.  On  re« 
covering  his  senses,  he  felt  himself  so  weakened  as  tp 
be  apprehensive  of  dissolution,  and  desired  that  a  priest 
might  be  brought  to  give  him  absolution.  At  that  in« 
stant  three  of  the  king's  most  implacable  enemies  hap* 
pened  to  pass  by.  One  of  them,  being  a  priest,  gave  bins 
absolution,  but  at  the  same  time  stabbed  him  to  the 
heart.  Part  of  the  house  or  mill  where  this  took  place 
idll  exists,  and  is  converted  into  a  dwelling*hoase|  the 
under  wall  of  which  is  a  remnant  of  the  old  buildings. 
' '  At  a  mtich  later  period,  the  neighbourhood  of  Falkirk 
•nd  StirHniT  was  the  scene  of  less  event&l  wufiuce*    la 


.Aati^uitiM.  with  which  it  is  connected,  this  appears  a  proper  plac< 

for  laking  notice,  in  a  particular  manner,  of  that  work. 
Trojmx  for     Wehave  already  mentioned  ihc  narrowness  of  the  Biiuib 
jiwing  the  •^^^J^f^  in  iliisquartcr,  and  that  the  mountaias  run  from  wtst 

I  to  cast,  or  rather  north- cat,  leaving  in  erveningiraDeTs  ad- 

apted to  a  work  of  this  nature.  The  territory  of  Scotland 
-Itretches  so  far  northward,  into  a  tempcMuous  sea  of  difficult 
•nil  tedious  navigation,  thai  the  communication  by  wai« 
between  the  eastern  and  western  coasts,  though  at  no  great 
distance  from  each  other,  is  exlrtmely  difficult-  Tbis^at 
KB  early  period,  appears  to  have  suggested  the  project  of 
muting  the  two  seas,  from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde,  by  an 
inland  canal.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  a  pro- 
posal was  made  for  consiriicting  such  a  canal,  of  a  saSt- 
atat  depth  to  convey  txansporls  and  small  ships  of  W 

:ftfct0(i  gmM  &r  thM«ri|ii^whi^aflaiaM-*M«» 
■tnm^miktfff^    71m  pnJN^  hewnov  alMBtliftlM* 

-toatOtj  trith  this  viev  hj  Mr  Gordra,  wtio  is  wdl 
known  as  the  author  of  the  Itifurerium  Stfttmtritmaki 
but  the  affair  appears  ooce  more  to  bare  fallec  atUcp.  la 
the  year  liai,  the  late  Loid  Napier,  at  bis  own  openc^ 
emidoyed  Mr  Robert  M'Eellto  make  a  new  mrvey,  lail 
to  form  an  estimate  of  the  expence  of  a  eaaal  frut  Ac 
mouth  of  the  river  Carron  upon  tbe  Forth  to  tbe  mootk 
of  the  Yocker  Bum,  which  enters  the  rivex  Clyde  alint 
five  mile*  below  Glasgow,  A  favonrable  report  froai 
Mr  M*Ke]l  was  laid  before  tbe  Board  of  Trustees  for  Ac 
Encouragement  of  Fisheries  and  Manofacttires  in  Sco^ 
land.  They  instructed  the  late  Mr  Snieatbn  to  make  si^ 
other  survey  and  estimate  for  a  canal  five  feet  de^.  lUt 
estimate  amoontcd  to  tbe  sum  of  IhS0,0OO. 
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In  the  mean  while,  the  mercflntik  commomtj  of  Glas«  Omtl 
piw  and  iti  neighbourhood  began  to  be  impatient  for 
he  accomplishment  of  an  object  of  so  much  commercial 
m|KHlance.  They  saw  that  the  work  had  hitherto 
leea  prtrented  from  being  executed  hj  the  too  magnifi- 
WDl  yntmt  of  the  persona  who  had  speculated  concerning 
t»  When  government^  or  when  men  of  rank,  consi- 
Icred  Ae  subject,  the  idea  which  filled  their  imagina* 
boswaathe  sublime  conception  of  breaking  down  the 
lairiers  which  Nature  had  reared,  of  forming  a  junc« 
iiw  between  the  oceans,  and  of  seeing  fleets  prepared  for 
var,  with  all  their  cannon  and  stores,  traversing  the  cen« 
er  of  the  continent.  The  merchants  of  Glasgow  had  no 
•ch  fldighty  projects  in  view  \  thej  wanted  onlj  a  cheap 
node  of  convejing  their  commodities  across  the  countrj, 
od  thej  knew  that  this  could  not  be  obtained  if  enor- 
■oos  soma  were  to  be  expended  upon  the  work,  as  these 
ionld  onlj  be  defrayed  hj  heavj  toUs,  which  must  fall 
ipon  the  more  bulky  and  cheap  commodities,  that  were 
east  ^j^  to  afford  the  expence ;  they  resolved,  therefore, 
nstanfly  to  make  a  small  canal  of  four  feet  deep,  to  cost 
^30,000*  This  sum  the  Glasgow  merchants  subscribed 
n  two  days,  and  authorised  an  application  to  be  made  to 
MoliaHient  to  sanction  the  work,  which  they  expected  to 
nm^ete  in  a  couple  of  summers.  The  pride  of  the  contetri  •- 
Icottiah  nobility  and  gentry  was  wounded  by  what  they  ^"^  ^  '^ 
Bconnted  the  presumption  suid  mercenary  views  of  the 
riders  of  Glasgow.  A  meeting  was  instantly  held  at 
Edinburgh,  which  was  attended  by  multitudes  of  persons 
if  rank,  who  resolved  to  oppose  in  parliament  the  con* 
{tmctioQ  of  a  canal  upon  the  small  scale  which  had  been 
3coposed«  A  violent  paper- war  commenced  between  the 
Muties;  many  portions  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
veekly  and  montbly  magazines,  or  other  penodiml  chro- 
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Canal,  i^ides  of  those  times.  On  the  one  side,  it  was  contended 
that  the  country  would  be  for  evet  disgraced  bjr  the  psltrjr 
and  dirtj  ditch  which  the  Inerchants  proposed  to  nuke ; 
and  that,  when  two  oceans  were  to  be  joined,  the  woik 
ought  to  appear  worthy  of  the  p^opk  by  wbom  it  waf 
undertaken^  whose  dutj  it  was  4o  lab(mf^  tfot  for  them* 
selves  alone,  but  for  the  increasing  coitimefce  and  die 
wants  of  future  generations.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
merchants  alleged,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  proposed 
magnificent  work  would  defeat  its  own  object,  and  prove 
of  no  vdue  i  that  Scotland  had  very  little  ifitenfal  trsde; 
and  that  the  tolls  which  that  trade  could  ^itfbrd  to  pqr 
were  totally  inadequate  to  cleat  the  interest  of  the  moiMj 
\^hich  must  be  expended  in  forming  a  broad  and  magiufi- 
cent  canal;  that  in  this  ^ay  the  canal  would  b^  of  n6use, 
and  bmd-carrrage  would  continue  to  tte  pteferfed  ttf  h ; 
that  the  state  of  the  trade  could  afford  nothing  better  than 
a  wet  ditch  in  which  small  boats  might  be  dragged  ;  and 
that  such  a  ditdi  was  alt  that  was  wanted  for  every  pur*' 
pose  of  utility.  It  was  added,  that  even  sitppoung  these 
objections  out  of  view,  by  engaging  in  1  larger  under^a* 
king,  the  want  of  money,  and  other  unforeseen  obstnic- 
tions,  would  occur  to  delay  the  work  for  tWetity  or  thirty 
years  ;  that,  in  the  mean  while,  the  present  generation  of 
men  would  pass  away  without  having  received  ally  bene- 
fit from  it. 

The  nobility  ind  gentry  of  the  country,  if  not  victo- 
rious in  the  argument,  were  at  least  successful  in  prevent- 
ing the  bill  proposed  by  the  Glasgow  merchants  from 
passing  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Thereafter,  in  177T, 
they  began  a  subscriptiort  at  iLoridcin  for  uniting  the  two 
seas  by  a  canal  seven  feet  in  depth.  The*  estimate  of  the 
cxpcnce  amounted  to  L.  150,000.  The  sanction  of  parlia- 
ment was  obtained  to  this  scheme  ;  and  the  substribert 

were  incorporated  by  the  lUtme  ^t  ^  The  Compn/  of* 


t^roptiefeors  of  tbe  Forth  and  Clyde  NavigaitioD>    llitf   CanaL 

joint  stock  of  the  companj  was  declared  to  consist  of 

1500  shares  of  L.100  each^  with  Ixberlj  to  borrow 

L.  50»000 1  and  the  holders  of  five  shares  were  declared 

entitled  to  vote  by  theinselTes  or  proxies^  and  to  be  electa 

e^piaaagers  of  the  company.  On  the  loth  of  July  1768,  Hiftory  ^^ 

the  work  was  begun  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Smeaton*      ^^^k 

The  operations  eominenced  at  the  east  end  }  and  the  late 

Sir  Laurente  Dundas  of  Kerse  performed  the  ceremony 

of  cutting  and  remoTing  the  first  spadeful  of  earth  ;  and 

the  spade  is  said  to  be  kept  in  his  house^  as  a  relic  in  me« 

mory  of  the  traosaction.     Many  difficulties  occurred  in 

the  ezecutioQ  of  the  work^  which  had  not  been  foreseen  ; 

bat  at  lengthy  on  the  lOth  of  July  1*715,  the  canal  was 

fit  for  nalrigation  as  far  west  as  Stockingfield^  which  is 

Within  a  few  miles  of  OlasgoW,  and  the  point  where  the 

iide-tnraneh  to  that  city  was  intended  to  go  ofF.     In  No^ 

Vembd:  1*717,  the  side-branch  was  completed  to  HamiU 

ton  HiUt  which  is  still  nearer  Glasgow  j  and  a  bason  was 

made  there  for  the  reception  of  vessels^  and  granaiits 

and  other,  buildings  erected  by  the  neighbouring  proprie* 

tors*. 

At  this  timd  the  esrpence  of  the  navigation  had  far  ex^ 

ceeded  the  original  estimate.     The  whole  money  origin 

nally  subscribed^  together  with  a  subsequent  loan,  and  all 

the  tolUdues  hitherto  received,  had  been  expended  upon 

the  work )  whiles  at  the  same  time,  the  annual  revenue 

from  the  canal  did  not  much  exceed  L.  4000«  The  shades  of 

the  company's  stock  were  sold  for  50  per  cent,  discount^ 

and  little  chance  appeared  that  the  canal  would  ever  be 

carried  forward  to  join  the  Clyde.    The  canal  remained 

in  this  languishing  and  unfinished  state  till  1784,.  when 

government  granted  the  sum  of  L.  50,000,  out  of  the  rents 

of  tht  2ta£ristd  tstales  in  Scotland^  tofwacda  complepaf 

Hh  2 


'  the  irorL.  Gir^'ernment  stipulated  for  k  power  to  draw 
propoitional  dividends  with  the  proprietors  ;  bat  the  Uu 
ter  wej«  aulhorised  to  add  their  surears  of  intcrc»l  la  their 
principal  iums  in  computing  the  amount  of  tbeir  shares. 
In  July  J  78^  the  committee  of  management  renewed  iheii 
operatioris.  The  work  was  conducted  by  Mr  Rohat 
Whiiwoith  ;  and  on  the  28ih  of  July  nso  the  navigalioD 
was  opened  from  sea  to  sea.  Ceremoaial  is  less  regarded 
in  public  affairs  in  Scotland  than  in  most  other  couatrici. 

^A]t  apjiears,  however,  that  all  mankind  are  in  sotnc  degree 
ibnd  of  solemnity  and  pomp  ;  and,  accordiugly,  the  op- 
ponunily  of  opening  the  canal  was  seized  for  a  display  of 
this  sort.  Thetommitiee  of  manugeineat,  accompanied 
by  tltc  uiagislratcs  of  GUsgow,  were  the  first  voyagen 
on  the  completed  navigation.  On  the  arrival  of  the  tcs* 
Bel  at  the  termiuaiion  of  the  canal,  at  Bowling  Bay,  on 
the  river  Clyde,  and  after  descending  the  last  loci:  into 
■  the  Clyde,  the  ceremony  of  uniting  the  eastern  and  the 
W  vestcm  seas  was  perfornted  by  the  chairman  of  the  coid> 
mittee,  with  the  assistance  of  the  engineer,  Hr  Whit* 
irorth,  by  the  aymlxd  of  paiwing  into  the  Clyde  a  bogs' 
bead  of  the  water  of  the  Forth.  A  vast  nontber  of  spc& 
tators  attended,  and  expressed,  by  load  acclamtaadooi, 
their  joy  on  account  of  the  completion  of  th«  worit. 

The  bason  at  Hamilton  Hill  hatinl;  been  fbond  bade* 
quate  .for  the  recaption  •£  the  great  number  oTvesKb 
which  now  navigate  the  canal,  as  wcU  as  iocogyeniat 
for  th»  trade  of  Glasgow,  eight  acres  of  ground  Irer*  [or* 
chased  by  the  Canal  Company  in  tbe  near  tieimtf  of  tfail 
city  ;  and  here  basons  have  been  femed  on  a  larger  scsl^- 
and  buildings  erected,  so  os'toform  a-riHi^e,  ci^ed  Fort 
I>nndas.  FromPon'Dundat  the  Oompany  have  formed 
a  junction  with  what  is  called  the  Monklaitd  Canal,  wUeh 
is  of  lesser  dimenmav  belooga  »a  dMteeaicowfi/al 
propTUtorv  udnnafronGIutaw  abow  ttninwtBm 
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jntalhe  ptridies  of  Mookknd^  in  Lsmurksjiire.  The  chief 

object  of  the  Gftat  Canal  Company,    in  forming  this 

jf^|ng|t<yn^  coottstod  of  obtaining  thereby  a  large  supply  of 

r^  of  which  the  Monkland  Canal  enjojs  a  superfluity. 

Though  the  canal  was  originally  intended  to  be  no 

than  seven  feet  in  depth,  yet  by  adding  to  the 

height  of  its  walls  along  the  whole,  it  was  afterwards 

deepened  to  eight  ieet^ 

The  following  are  the  dim^sions  of  the  canal : 

Milet. 

'Length  of  the  navigation  firQn».Forthto  Clyde 35 

Lengdi  of  the  collateral  cut  to  trla^ow  ^ 2^ 

from  Port  Dundas  to  the  bason  of  the  Monkland  canal   i 

The  number  of  locks  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island, 
pt  decfiyity  towards  the  Forth,  amounts  to  twenty.  On 
the  western  side,  or  the  declivity  towards  the  Clyde,  the 
the  number  of  locks  is  only  nineteen.  The  cause  of  this 
xnequali^  is,  that  on  the  east  the  canal  terminates  in  the 
Grange  Bum,  where  there  is  so  little  water  that  the  ves^ 
wds  are  left  nearly  dry  at  ebb  tide ;  whereas  on  the  west 
it  ends  in  the  Clyde,  where  the  water  is  eight  feet  deep, 
widiout  the  help  of  the  tide  -,  and  thus  one  lock  is  saved. 

Feet. 
The  greatest  height  of  the  canal  is •••••  150, 

Medium  breadth  of  the  surface  of  the  water  ••.•••.••  56 

Medium  breadth  at  the  bottom • 27 

Depth  of  water  over  the  whole  .••.. 8. 

The  length  of  the  locks  between  the  gates 74^ 

Breadth  of  the  locks • 20 

Fall  or  rise  obtained  by  each  lock ...••. ,..  g 

Vesieli  df  nineteen  feet  beam,  sixty-eight  feet  keel,  and. 
iofftnog  eight  feet  water,  can  pass  through  the  whole  ca« 
mL    Ujfttm^  in  its  eowrae^  ovec  tm  cpoaderaUe  a^ue* 
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C«i»lf  duct  bridges,  tnd  upwards  of  thirty  smaller  ones  or  tunnels* 
)t  Is  crossed  by  thirty-three  draw-bridges.  The  greatest 
of  the  aqueduct  bridges  is  that  over  the  Kelvin,  which 
was  begun  in  June  1797,  and  finished  in  April  1791.  It 
consists  of  four  great  arches  of  mason- work*  Its  height 
is  about  eightj-three  feet,  and  it  crosses  a  v^ej  of  up- 
wards of  400  fe^t  in  breadth ;  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  stupendous  works  of  the  kind  that  is  anywhere 
to  be  seen,  f  o  supply  such  a  canal  with  water  was  it- 
self a  great  work.  It  is  furnished  with  six  reservoirs, 
which  cover  about  409  acres  of  land,  and  contain  up- 
wards of  1^,000  lockfuls  of  water ;  and  should  the  in- 
crease of  trade  require  such  a  rneasute  to  be  adopted, 
mc?ns  exist  of  more  than  doubling  the  supply  of  water. 
The  tonnage-dues  on  the  qanal  are  3d*  per  ton  fi>r  each 
mi|e,  wi)h  exceptions  in  favour  of  lime,  manure,  and  other 
articles.  The  tonnage-dues  from  sea  to  sea  are  5s.  lOd. ; 
from  Grangemouth  to  Glasgow,  3s.  I0d» ;  aa4  from  Bow- 
ling Bay  t9  Glasgow,  2s.  The  affairs  of  the  Company  are 
pow  prosperous.  The  origins^l  shares  have  risen  greatly 
above  the  price  first  paid  for  them.  The  principal  part 
of  the  revenue  arises  frgm  grain  and  timber,,  the  last  of 
which  comes  from  th^  shores  of  the  Baltip.  The  whole 
expence  of  the  canal  at  the  1st  of  January  1791  had  a- 
mpunted  to  above  L.  330,000.  The  aqueduct  bridge  over 
the  Kelvin  cost  L.  8509. 

The  affairs  of  the  Compjyiy  were  originally  under  the 
direction  of  two  general  meetings,  one  at  London,  and 
another  at  Edinburgh,  each  of  which  met  quarterly  ;  and 
the  London  meeting  elected  annually  the  committee  of 
management.  It  was  found  that  the  general  meetings  at 
London  and  Edinburgh  did  not  always  agree  in  their 
views,  and  gave  contradictory  instructions  to  the  commit- 
tee of  management.  A  new  constitution  was  therefof^ 
sanctioned  by  act  of  parliament  in  1787^  ii\vesting  the  di« 
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leetfon  of  the  Company  in  a  governor  and  conncil  in  Lon-    CtmL 
don,  and  a  committee  of  management  at  Glasgow.     Both 
of  these  are  elected  hj  a  general  meeting  held  annually 
in  London  in  the  month  of  March. 

From  the  history  of  this  canal,  it  seems  evident,  that 
when  great  works  of  an  expensive  kind  are  to  be  under* 
ttHusk  for  the  improvement  of  any  quarter  of  the  oountry, 
friiere  conomerce  and  agriculture  are'  not  far  advanced, 
tbe  expence  of  them  ought  to  be  defrayed,  not  by  indivi^. 
dual  adventurers  with  a  view  to  their  own  profit,  but  out 
of  the  national  wealth.  To  enable  private  persons  to  de« 
xiTe  an  adequate  profit  from  the  moAy  which  they  ex- 
pend in  this  way,  it  Ijecomes  necessary  tq.  impose  tolls, 
which  are  apt  to  prove  injurious  to  the  utility  of  the 
frofk;  and  they  seldom  have  any  other  mode  of  avoid- 
log  such  a  measure,  thau  ths(t  of  rendering  th^  woik  ade«f 
qoate  to  the  present,  instead  of  the  future  wants  of  the 
country.  Government,  on  the  ^ntrary,  acting  for  the 
oatiao  considered  as  an  unperishbg  body,  cannot  better 
expend  a  portion  of  the  public  revenue  or  wealth,  than  in 
forming  beneficial  establishments  which  may  prove  a  per« 
manent  source  of  aggrandisement  and  of  richeS;,  Whea 
the  Glasgow  merchants,  at  the  commencement  of  the  un^ 
dertaking  which  we  have  described,  proposed  tO  e^CQUte 
it  upon  a  very  diminutive  scale,  and  at  a  trifling  ^xpence^ 
their  oonduct  was  that  of  prudent  individuals  acting  judi- 
cioualy  for  their  own  present  interest ;  but  had  their  scheme 
aneceeded,  and  received  the  sanctioq  of  a  statute,  by  occu- 
pying the  waters  on  the  tract  of  the  canal,  it  would  have 
been  rendered  impossible,  at  a  future  period,  to  form  a 
greater  canal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nobUity  and  gentry 
of  the  country,  who  proposed  to  labour  for  future  times,  and 
to  form  a  larger  navigation  than  was  immediately  wanted 
acted  with  little  prudence  as  individuals,  although  they  un- 
doobedly  proposed  what  waa  best  at  the  long  run  fbr  the 
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t,  cammmitf  of  pomtu  vkit  chit, 
^nm  were  expected  Ibr  ages  tp  nhibh  tbe  difircBt  ^anu 
tcfs  of  the  mipid^'aiid  who  might  to  ciMtiidet  crcijpKl 
flf  it  u  their  common  canattj* ' 
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From  the  account  already  given  of  this  countj,  the  de» 
giee  of  saliibritj  which  belongs  to  it  will  be  sufficientlj 
iinderstood.  The  high  countrj  in  the  centre  between  the 
two  seas,  being  exposed  to  heavy  rains,  is  no  doubt  txy- 
ing  to  the  human  constitution ;  but,  at  the  same  timie^ 
such  countries  appear  sufficientlj  healthful.  The  consti* 
taticmal  habits  of  the  inhabitants  become  adapted  to  them^ 
and  long  life  and  health  appear  to  be  generally  enjoyed  in 
hilly  and  elevated  districts,  providing  human  food  be 
found  in  tolerable  abundance.  Perhaps  tl&e  level  and 
moist  tract  which  .this  county  contains,exposes  the  human 
constitution  to  a  severer  trial  than  the  winds  and  the  rain 
of  the  mountains.  At  the  same  time,  the  vicinity  of  these 
la||^  and  the  fierce  winds,  which  descending  firoip  them^ 
sweep  along  the  valleys,  prevent  the  existeoce  of  dan- 
gerous epidemical  complaints.  Intermitting  fevers  or 
agneSy  however,  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  Carse,  though 
totally  unknown  in  the  higher  regions;  and  labourers  em- 
ployed in  the  open  fields,  who  have  recently  removed 
from  the  higher  country,  are  said  to  be  most  exposed  to 
them.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  this  evil  is  bj 
any  means  extensive  or  important.  It  is  worthy  of  no« 
tice^  that  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  persons  employed  in 
iron-works,  notwithstanding  the  severe  heat  to  whidl^ 
some  of  them  are  at  times  exposed,  enjoy  good  healthy 
and  the  employment  is  considered  as  salubrious. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  district  partake,  in  a  powerful 
degree,  of  the  character  of  the  west  of  Scotland.  A 
Stirling  was  originally  the  seat  of  the  secession  in  Scot- 
land, the  influence  of  religious  sentiments  has  been  deep^ 
established  in  that  quarter,  and  is  much  more  perceptible 
than  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  island.  This  is  always 
a  matter  of  much  importance;  in  any  part  of  the  country* 
When  manofiictnres  are  brought  into  i^  aciore  prudent  an^ 


m.: 


I 


regular  habits  prevail,  during  a  length  of  (imr,  that  oeoU 
not  otherwise  have  existed  ;  and  thus  the  pursuit  of  richei, 
by  the  absence  of  costlj  vices,  is  conducted  with  gmtn 
success  than  might  otherwise  have  occurred.  ^_ 
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lonndaric*  BifWElw  th«  county  of  Midlothian  or  the  shire  of  EdiD< 

•  burgh  on  the  east,  and  Stirlingshire  on  the  west,  is  the  county 
of  West  Lothiaa  or  Linlithgow.  It  has  in  general  anorihetn 
'.  or  fiorth-castem  exposure,  ascending  from  the  Frith  of 
Forth  towards  the  (outb  or  south-west,  till  it  reach  the  high 
grounds  which  look  down  upon  the  vale  of  Clyde.  It 
extend  bvm  art  to  west,  tboat  fourteen  mil^  ftkng  Ae 
Frith  of  Forth,  whi^  forma  its  sortheni  }faiip)tuj>  It  il 
«ep«rated  from  the  county  of  Edinburgh  on  fbe  eut  aai 
south  by  the  water  of  Almond,  and  by  the  Bric^  y^adt. 
is  one  of  the  at^vsms  that  fiUl  into  the  Ahnond^  Qb  l|ltil. 
ndc  the  boundary  of  the  county  ii  about  oinctvca  niks  n 
length.  It  is  divided  from  S&lmgsbire  on  the  west  by 
the  water  of  Avon ;  and  here  and  ca  the  aoutfi-ircst  i^ 
touches  a  put  of  I^narkshire.  This  last  aide  is  abasia 
thirteen  miles  in  extent.  It  is,  upon  the  whole,  m  aovt  af 
irregular  triangle.  Its  medium  breadth,  from  north  to 
south,  is  little  more  than  seven  niilei,  and  its  medim 
length  about  asxteen  rniles.  Its  whole  extent  is  piobaUy 
about  lis  square  miles,  tKBt  is,  about  57,006  Scottli^l 
acres. 
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There  are  scarcely  any  lands  SO  hifi:h  in  this  countj  as  to  y^  ^  te 
dhisii  the  name  of  a  moontatn,  being  rather  more  properly  ^"'^*r 
denominated  rising  grounds  or  high.llnd.  There  are,  how« 
€ftr,  several  of  these  interspersed  throughout  the  shire, 
which  serve  to  beautify  it,  without  much  diminishing  its 
▼alne,  as  many  of  them  are  planted  with  thriving  woods, 
flind  all  of  them  afford  good  ordinary  pasture  for  cattle  and 
Aeep.  The  names  oi  them  are  Mons  Hill,  Craigie  Hill,  ' 
Dudas  Hill,  in  Qalmeny  parish  ;  Craigton  Hill,  Benns 
&B1I,  in  Abercom  parish ;  and  Bonny  Craig  or  Hill,  in 
Lbdithgow  parish ;  with  the  high  ridge  of  lands  rising  in 
a  range  immediately  east  of  the  town  of  Bathgate ;  the 
loftiest  of  which  may  not  much  exceed  1000  feet  above 
<he  level  of  the  sea, '  From  these  different  heights,  in  fine 
Weather,  the  greatest  part  of  the  county  can  be  seen ;  and 
•U  of  them  afford  unconunonly  varied  and  pleasing  views. 
Hw  fine,  expanse  of  water  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  is  every 
where  seen.  Its  shores  are  covered  with  beautiful  plan, 
fftiohs,  laid  out  upon  a  regular  and  variegated  territory, 
consisting* of  gentle  ascents  and  declivities,  interspersed 

■ 

widi  the  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 

In  this  county  there  are  no  rivers  or  waters  of  any  im-Wa^ti, 
porlanee,  but  those  by  which  the  county  is  bounded.  Se« 
veral  jrivulets  or  bums  flow  in  different  directions  towards 
'  Ae  Foirtb,  and  are  sufficient  for  thp  use  of  the  com^mill^ 
within  the  eounty.  ^o  fish  are  caught,  excepting  a  few 
fresh  water  trout.  There  is  a  lake  on  the  north  side  of 
tfie  town  of  Linlithgow,  above  a  mile  in  length,  and  about 
•oe*half  mile  in  breadth,  in  which  pike,  perch,  and  eel 
are  found  in  considerable  quantities.  Linlithgow  is  even, 
in  aome  degree,  eelebrated  for  curing  eels,  by  rolling  them' 
iip  widi  spices,  when  they  receive  the  name  of  collared 
0€tip  from  the  resemblance  which  the  folds  bear  to  a  coU 
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Tbt  soil  of  this  county  is  extremely  diTemfied.  b  it 
w.  tKftf  be  fouod  rich  carse  clay,  sad  fertile  vU,  panakuif 
■I9  MBe  degree  of  the  nature  of  saod  or  gravel  mixed 
W^  ihis  rich  claj,  uiually  dcDomtnated  loam  ;  but  U 
AmIilB  coal-coanir^,  clay  of  all  sorts  abounds  ia  »  great 
ttgBX*  It  is  supposed  thai  the  lauds  vrhicb  cotuitt  of 
fg)it  (ravel  aiul  saad  amouni  to  about  1000  acres.  Thmt 
^dad  loam  are  of  equal  extent.  Of  good  claj  soil  thtce 
VB  aMt  1^600  iforeaj  i«d  d^  wHt:  ««V*"*  ^"K"^ 

1000. 

Tbii  county,  lying  nearly  in  56°  nonb  latitude^  may 
aaturally  be  supposed  cold  ;  but  being  rather  inclined  lo 
a  level  surface,  a;nd  favoured  ivilh  ibc  >ea-breeze  alon^ 
the  north  tide,  and  the  frequent  blowing  of  the  louth-weit 
winds,  which  are  commonly  soft  and  warm,  Ihc  ciimate 
is  very  temperate,  neither  very  cold,  nor  vety  ssltiy  or 
hot.  Two-thirds  of  this  shire  are  thought  to  enjoy,  if  not 
die  first,  nearly  the  second  climate,  in  this  fut  of  iht 
island,  bong  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  fien  the 
hill*  on  an  tidei.  The  upper  or  ■enth-wertem  part  <rftbe 
county  docs  not  eqjoy  so  good  a  climate.  Its  elevated  a- 
tDatioOj  with  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mosses  and  moon^ 
diAer  of  tbu  cotmty  or  of  the  auddle  ward  of  Laaarkshiit, 
Jtotder  it  Ueak  and  damp  during  akoost  threc-fontths  of 
the  year.  Indeed,  in  this  county,  and  a  great  part  (tf 
Scotland,  more  ia  sofiercd  from  the  'varialklcncss  of  tbs 
weadter  than  from  its  severity.     The  very  heaviest  &lls 

if  snow-  have  seldom  been  known  t»  exceed  thtrteca  inches 
I  depth,  and  they  do  not  continue  long.  The  altefsats 
frosts  and  thawi^  which  often  prevail  in  the  msB^  ot 
firing,  are  most  prejodidal  to  husbandry,  together  wi& 
the  chilly  east  winds  in  Haj  and  Jnaob    A  fiutbcr  sg^ 
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xSm/ok  of  the  dimtte  mar  be  taken  from  the  tune  of  sow«  SeilaiidCfr 
ing  and  other  operatioos  in  farming ;  spring  aeeds,  as  beani^ 
peas»  and  oatSp  are  commonlj  sown  4iwn  from  the  last 
week  of  Febmar j  to  the  middle  or  end  of  April ;  barky 
firom  the  last  week  of  April  to  the  20th  of  Maj.  It  sel« 
dom  succeeds  well,  as  to  good  qualitj  of  grain,  if  mach 
later  sown*  The  haj-harvest  commences  about  the  se^ 
cood  week  of  Jnlj  ;  and  the  corns  generally  begin  to  be 
cut  the  last  week  of  August,  and  end  with  October.  In  xb$t 
Upland  parts  of  the  coun^,  in  some  seasons,  it  is  Martin* 
mas  before  aU  is  got  in*  Wheat  is  sown  from  the  1st  of 
September  to  the  middle  of  October  with  success  ;  but  if 
later,  without  the  soil  be  rich  and  drj,  and  the  weather 
gooi,  with  less  certaintj  of  prospering  well. 

This  county  is  possessed  by  between  thirty  or  forty  Sate  «f 
landholders,  whose  estates  or  yearly  income  may  be  from'**'*'*^* 
L.200  to  L,  6000  a-year,  besides  a  few  of  inferior  ren* 
lal,  and  others  who  possess  a  small  number  of  acres  ia 
t)ie  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  two  borough-to¥ms 
of  Linlithgow  and  Q^ueensferry.  Of  the  greater  esUtes 
there  may  be  ten  above  L.  looo  a-year.  The  farms  here^ 
with  regard  to  extent,  are  from  50  to  300  acres ;  most 
of  them  from  70  to  200  i  always  excluding  those  tenants 
who  possess  a  number  of  separate  farms.  In  this  countj^ 
there  appears,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  nearly  one-tbird  part 
in  wood^  in  old  pasture,  and  in  artificial  grasses.  Few  farms 
hare  less  than  (me-fourtb  in  pasture  and  clover-grass; 
Many  have  oni^tbird ;  and  around  almost  every  gentle- 
HumS  seat  there  are  not  less  than  20  acres ;  many  have 
fifom  100  to  200,  and  some  from  1000  to  nearly  2000^ 
in  woods  and  old  grass.  The  reason  that  pasture^grass 
prevails  so  much  here  seems  to  be  the  vicinity  to  £din* 
burghi  Numbers  of  persons  are  employed  in  buying 
dbd  idling  of  oattk  and  sheep  in  this  and'the  adjacent 
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Ajpio^  counties,  who  always  afford  a  higher  rent  for  inclosed  lasi^t 

^  ■  .'  ■  II'  than  corn-farmers  are  able  to  give  on  a  nineteen  or  Iwea- 

l.a(eh    ty-one  years  lease^  The  graziers,  for  the  Hiost  part,  hat© 

only  from  one  to  seven  years  leases  ;  and  the  landholdeii 

I  find  an  interest  in  letting  their  lands  thus  In  grass,  as  thew 
ate  thereby  more  enriched,  and  they  have  always  their 
rents  paid  for  (hat  immediate  Crop  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son. Xeases  are  generally  granted  for  nineteen  or  twen- 
ty-one years  in  corn-farms  ;  although,  in  some  instances, 
for  twenty-four,  thtrty-eighl,  and  even  fifty-seven  years. 
The  grass-tenants  arc  always  on  short  leases,  as  already 
observed.  The  entry  is  commonly  at  Maninmas  to  farms 
for  tillage.  The  terms  of  payment,  by  some,  are  at  Mar- 
tininas  and  Whitsunday  for  the  crop  immediately  prece- 
ding ;  by  others  qoarterly,  in  equal  portions.  Graa»- 
rents,  as  already  mentioned,  are  paid  before  the  end  of  the 
year  for  that  year's  crop.  Rents  are  mostly  paid  in  mo- 
ney by  all  who  have  lately  got  leases  ;  although  a  consi- 
derable Dumber  of  farms  still  pay  yearly  in  grain,  in  mo- 
ney, in  fowls,  and  in  carriages  of  coals.  The  leases,  in 
general,  bind  the  tenant  to  lexve  «  eertaui  pn^rtion  of 
the  land  in  grSss  at  the  terminatioti  of  his  rigb^ ;  the  pro- 
prieltrd  being  sw«rc  that  this  is  the  only  absolute  lecnritj 
tfaey  6ia  posseli  that  the  lands  iball  not  be  seoorgcd  at' 
ifrom  oQt. 

We  account  it  ttmiecessaty'  to  enltirgc  bpoO  the  agricid* 
tore  of  this  district ;  because,  on  account  of  its  vicim^^ 
u>d  nmiluity  in  maaij  r^pects,  neatly  the  same  culd- 
Tttion  is  employed  as  in  the  tiro  other  Counties  denoini- . 
uted  the  Lolbians,  to  the  eastward  of  it,  open  the  sout&< 
An  diore  6f  the  Forth.  The  upper  or  southeru  part  o^ 
the  cotmty  is  the  poorest ;  but  there  improTementt  it0 
lapidly  proceeding ;  and  even  the  highest  rrmors  sie  o^ 
CToadwd  apoD  by  the  efiorts  of  ddfiil  tnd  cntaprian^ 
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Coltiiratcfn.    Red  dow  and  rye-grass  are  everywhere   A^rial- 
aown  fbr  haj.     Wheat  scarcely  fails  to  succeed  after  po- 
tatoes ;  bnt  the  suinmer-£dlow  is  often  found  necessary  on 
apconnt  of  the  stiflheas  of  the  day-soiL  Wheat  is  fkeqafcndy 
naed,  also,  aftet  a  crop  of  hay,  the  dover  being  plough- 
ed down  in  a  rank  state.  Oats  are  the  most  general  sort  of 
grain,  because    best  accommodated  for  every  soil  and 
mode  of  culture*     The  rotation  generally  followed  oo  theRi 
best  clay  soil  is,  1st  year,  Summer-fallow^  with  dung ;  ^ 
2d,  Wheat ;    Sd,   Beans  and  peas ;    4th,   Barley ;  5tfa, 
C3over  and  rye-grass  for  hay ;  6th  Oats ;  7th,  Summer* 
fallow,  &c*     aJfyf  If  taken  up  from  grass :    1st  year, 
Oats;  2d,  Turnip,  with  dung;  3d,  Barley  ;   4th,  Clo« 
imd  rye-grass  ;    5th,  Oats  ;  0th,  Turnip!     Sdfy,  For  a 
light  soil  or  loam :  1st  year.  Turnips  dunged ;  2d,  Oats 
te  barley;    3d,    Clover  for  haj;    4th,    Pasture;    5th, 
Oats ;    Gth,  Turnip.     Many  more  might  be  mentioned, 
were  it  necessary,  or  were  it  possible  to  follow  them* 
)lie  variable  climate,  the  being  near  or  distant  from  great 
cities  or  townsy  the  having  the  command  of  more  or  less 
^ung,  the  being  endosed  or  not ;  all  tend  to  vary  the 
node  of  cropping*    Every  intelligent  fanner  understands 
ivdl  the  utility  of  mijdng  green  crops  frequently.     The 
crops  in  this  district  frequently  sutfer  from  a  snudl  spedes 
6f  the  grub- worm  in  lands  that  have  been  for  any  consi* 
derabtt  time  in  old  grass,  when  ploughed  up  again  for 
oats,  espedally  if  the  lands  be  over-run  with  moss,  or 
Ivhat  is  h^re  called  Jog,  and  the  soil  tolerably  dry.  Some- 
times the  first  crop  from  clay  suffers  ;  but  espedally  the 
Wtcond,  and  even  the  third,  if  no  summer-fallow  inter-4    * 
Irene.     They  genendly  begin  their  depredations  in  the 
ioonths  of  May  and  June,  if  the  plants  be  stunted  at  that 
fimt,  which  is  apt  to  be  the  case  by  the  dry  east  winda 
Iheil  pttvdant^  Several  affiret  oiay  be  seen,  in  an  ordinary 
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Africnl-   ilied  field,  cut  up  by  them  eating  and  preying  upon  the 

1  roots  of  theoai;.   Sometimes  wheat,  and  even  barley,  have 

been  cut  off  by  them,  although  less  frequently.    There  tiu 

been  found  no  cure  here  for  this  complaint;  neither  liming 

_^^         plentifully,  nor  the  application  of  the  roller,  has  any  ef- 

^H         feet.   If  the  black  crow  or  rook  could  come  at  them,  thii 

would  bid  fairest  for  diminishing  their  numbers,  as  it 

swallows  them  with  avidity,  even  in  preference  to  grain. 

buiomttC      Not  above  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  this  couuiy  reioaiii) 

oninclosed,  and  the  inclosures  are  of  all  sorts  i  such  u 

I  atone -walls,  sunk-fences,  with  or  without  a  hedge  at  the 
top,  or  Galloway  dikes  ;  but  the  fence  of  hedge  and  ditch 
is  the  moit  prevalent.  The  best  method  of  pruning  hedgei 
is  here  generally  supposed  to  consist  of  sloping  them  from 
bottom  to  top,  like  the  roof  of  a  house,  or  perhaps  of 
rounding  them  a  little,  so  that  (hey  shall  approach  the 
for"?  of  a  semicircle. 

Both  the  tamtu  and  {nMuit  propnetbn  dntfil n^ 
^  MOntj  bsre  giVdigxett  atteittiaa  to  &rtni^^'^l|uMMa>) 
t)a  almost  every  estate  a  considerable  extoit  cp^  territorf 
is  found  under  yoang  and  old  plantations ;  so  that,  to  Iht 
feye  of  the  traveller,  the  general  surface  of  uus  connt^^ 
ivhich  is  seen  froOt  a  variety  of  spots  of  no  great  elers- 
tion,  appears  a  well-wooded  district.  That  tmlj  vaJa* 
ibie  inptovemen^  of  planting  the  higher  and  roon|firastt 
districts  of  the  county,'  is  still  carried  on,  and  it  weD  mu 
dnatood  to  be  the  first  requisite  towards  the  improvemcst 
qf  inch  a  territory. 
SMMfy.  As  a  great  part  of  this  ooimty  it  in  as  high  a  state  tit 
culdvation  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  will  permit,  at  it  ii 
generally  inclosed,  and  every  where  aboimds  with  jttinta. 
tions,  while  the  surface  is  in  general  of  a  waving  and  ir> 
regular  aspect,  it  eshibtts  to  the  eye,  in  a  variety  of  qair- 
terSf  •  great  ptoportion  of  rich  and  pleasing  toeneiyi 
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Ml^  indeei^  of  Aat  romantio  tort  for  wbicli  the  rugged  tongryj 

fieoM  wbidi  diviie  the  Scottish  mountams  are  so  jastlj 

celdiratedli  ahhoagh  in  this  respect  the  countj  is  fior  from 

being  deCcient :  But  the  most  striking  feature  in  its  gene- 

Yml  appearance  consists  of  its  exhibiting  proofs  that  it  ill 

Ae  residence  of  a  skilful  and  prosperous  people,  by  whom 

it  has  been  fertilized  and  adorned.     In  particular,  the 

.^tmthein  Aore  of  die  Forth,  which  is  here  naturally  beau« 

USalf  has  been  tidily  ornamented.   At  the  eastern  part  of 

Uie  colsnty^  tiie  Park  of  Barnbougle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 

nf  Roseberry,  ia  lai^  out  with  plantations  formed  in  the 

Vcxj  best  tastef  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  improve  and 

'ahdter  )dl  Ae  richer  portions  of  the  soil,  to  cover  with 

trees  the  more  elevated  spots,  and  to  exhibit,  in  its  most 

beantifiil  aspects^  die  hce  of  the  country ;  which  at  one 

part  rises  into  a  considerable  hill  that  presses  northward 

into  the  Foitii»  The  shore  of  Linlithgowshire  suddenly  ri« 

aes  into  a  ridge  adorned  by  culture  and  plantations*  FromBenitif^ 

the  summit  of  this  ridge,  at  Dalmeny,  and  from  thence  ^^^'^^ 

westward  by  the  ancient  seat  of  the  family  of  Dundas,  and 

from  thence  by  Hopeton  House,  a  succession  of  views  may 

be  met  with,  which  are  scarcely  to  be  equalled  in  any 

qputer*     This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  neighbour-* 

hood  of  Queensferry,  where,  by  the  sudden  approximation 

of  opposite  promontories,  the  Forth  is  formed  into  a  nar« 

tow  strait,  which  on  each  side  suddenly  expands  into  an 

extensive  bay  with  richly  ornamented  banks.     In  every 

quarter,  along  the  shore  of  the  county,  the  Forth  assumes 

a  singular  variety  of  aspects ;    bills  and  promontories, 

and  winding  bays,  lofty  shores,  villages,  and  cultivated 

fields,  bordering  upon  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  which  takes 

the  appearance  of  a  great  lake,  a  noble  river,  or  a  broad 

sea,  according  to  the  points  of  view  in  which  it  is  seen. 

Jtbcffe  all,  in  one  8pot|  the  ridge  which  rises  from  the 

Vol.  m.  I  i 
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gccncry.  shore  is  ct'owned  with  one  of  the  most  statelj  manriois  ia 
Scotland,  and  which  i»  probablj  not  excelled  in  magiiifi^ 
cence  of  aspect  bj  any  palace  or  residence  in  the  ishoid. 

HopetoD  This  is  Hopeton  House.  In  the  approach  to  this  build- 
^"^  iMg  its  situation  appears  very  grand.  It  is  seated  on  a 
magnificent  lawn,  which  forms  a  kind  of  terrace  along 
the  Forth.  This  lawx»  extends  more  than  a  mile  in  the 
front  of  the  house,  and  at  the  extremity  of  it,  the  Forth, 
which  is  still  a  noble  estuary,  making  a  bold  sweep, 
winds  round  it,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  wide, 
extensive  lake,  interspersed  with  islands,,  and  enlivened 
with  a  variety  of  shipping.  Behind  the  house  the  ground 
is  more  various,  breaking  into  hills,  valleys,  and  promon- 
tories, which  shoot  into  the  Forth.  All  the  grounds,  t5 
a  considerable  extent,  appear  planted  and  adorned ;  and 
the  house  is  very  judiciously  flanked  with  wood  ag^st 
the  north  winds  which  attack  it  from  the  Forth.  On  this 
side,  as  well  as  in  front,  the  Forth  appears  in  various 
shapes,  assuming  sometimes  the  form  of  a  lake,  and  some- 
tiroes  of  a  river,  according  to  the  point  from  which  it  is 
seen.  The  former  shape  it  assumes  when  it  is  seen  ia 
lengthened  perspective  ;  the  latter,  when  it  is  viewed  di- 
rectly across.  Under  both  ideas  it  is  equally  grand.  A- 
round  this  vast  and  magnificent  scettery,arise  mountains  in 
various  forms,  and  at  various  distances.  In  short,  the  whole 
scene,  and  all  its  appendages,  on  every  side,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  traverse,  is  great  and  noble  ;  and  the  house  is  so 
fixed  as  to  receive  the  full  advantage  of  its  situation.  The 
house  is  a  very  magnificent  piece  of  architecture.  It  was 
begun  by  the  celebrated  arcliitectSir  William  Bruce,  and 
finished  by  Mr  Adam,  who  is  believed  to  have  added  the 
wings.  Within  the  building  some  of  the  apartments  arc 
of  considerable  grandeur ;  but,  in  general,  they  arc  small- 
er than  a  stranger  is  led  to  c^cpect  in  a  structure  of  sucl^ 
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>itgnMw«we»  ladeed  the  flmtrivmpd  of  tt»  Alpdgtif'th#Mi»airi^ 
kiNitft  fctmiljr.oorrespoiids  with  its  ardbilceUtft^aiid'With  ' 
fts  cztcnnl  flugattode*  N<K  onLy^are  the  sfMStmaitt 
ftmally  INU  the  ptintings  with  which  somt  of  them  are 
adornedy  though  well  chosen,  are  of  a  small  size,  and 
thereby,  in  some  degree,  contributis  to  augment  the  disf 
cordaney  between  the  interior  and  the  outside  of  this  very 
princelj  struotnre* 

A  great  part  of  the  upper  district  of  this  cduntj,  amtcttl^ 
also  its  lower  x>art,  towards  the  north-west,  abounds  with 
•oaly  iftmstone,  and  freestone  minerals,  which,  as  already 
mentioned,  are  often  indicated  by  the  dfiyey  surface. 
Goal  is  wrou^t  in  a  great  variety  of  quarters,  particularly 
St  Bdrrowstonnne^  on  the  sea-shore  ;  and  in  most  of  the 
iipper  parishes  it  is  also  founds  In  the  latter  it  appears  to 
form  a  part  of  the  great  coal-field  of  the  Shotts  hills*  The 
minerals  are  variously  disposed.  -  In  general,  strata  of 
ironstone  accompany  the  coal  i  and  samp  of  the  stratjv^of 
the  latter  are  of  considerable  value. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  collieries  or  cAd^worksoUccM^ 
that  we  ever  had.  in  this  island  was  that  wrought  at  Bor-j^^^^^ 
rowstounness  under  tlie  sea.     The  strata  or  beds  of  coal*^^ 
being  found  to  continue  or  penetrate  under  the  sea  at  this 
place^  the  colliers  had  the  courage  to  work  them  half« 
way  across  the  Frith.     There  was  a  buildingy  or  moat  as 
it  was  called,  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  where  there  was 
an  entry  that  went  down  into  the  coal-pit  under  the  sea. 
The  building  was  foraged  into  a  round  quay,  built  so  a3  to 
keep  out  the  sea,  which  there  flowed  twelve  feet  in  height. ..  . 
Hither  the  coals  were  brought  up  ;  and  being  here  depo. 
sited,  a  ship  could  lay  her  side  to  the  quay  or  n^oat,  and 
take  in  a  cargo  of  coal.    This  colliery  belonged  to  the  fa- 
mily of  Kincardine.     The  fresh  wafter  of  the  mine  was 
llrawa  out  upoj^  -th^  s^a^shore  by  an  engine  xi^oved  iQf 

J  I  « 
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Miiieril#  yfrtLttf*    This  coal-pit  continiied  to  be  wravglil  maaj 

jezTB,  to  the  great  profit  of  the  owners,  and  the  wmder 

'  of  all  who  saw  it ;  but  at  last  an  unexamiJed  high  Uk 

drowned  the  whole  at  onee.    The  ooHters  had  not  time 

to  escape,  but  perished  in  hi    In  the  same  ndghboor* 

•  hood  the  cod  is  still  wrought  to  nearlj  the  same  eztesk 

below  the  sea ;  but  Ae  former  hazard  is  aroided,  bj 

Winging  the  produce  of  the  mines  wider  ground  to  the 

'  shore,^  without  attempting  the  hazardous  fhm  of  makiof 

aa  (^ning  withih  the  4ood»mark, 

For  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  coal  of  die  upper  pirt 
of  this  conotjr  extensivelj  useful,  it  has  been  proposed  tt 
oemduct  a  canal  from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow,  which 
might  bring  to  the  eastward,  at  a  cheap  rate,  a  part  of  the 
'  mineral  treasures  which  exist  in  thedediTi^  of  the  Sbofts 
bills. 

Lesdauaei  hk  the  Bathgate  hills  lead  was  in  fermer  times  ibood. 
At  that  period  the  property  of  them  bdoaged  to  the  so* 
cestors  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  who  are  said  to  have 
been  considerablj  enriched  by  the  profits  of  these  mines. 
Thej  retain  the  appellation  of  silver-mines,  because  the 
silver  was  always  extracted  from  the  lead,  and  a  ton  of 
metal  produced  seventeen  ounces  of  silver.  The  lands  in 
^hich  these  mines  are  situated  now  belong  to  the  Earl  of 
Hopeton ;  and  trials  to  discover  lead  have  several  times 
been  made  in  the  old  workings  in  tbe  vicinity,  bat  with- 
jout  success ;  so  that  the  mine  is  now  supposed  to  have 
been  exhausted. 

f  retttoDc  Freestone  abounds  in  almost  all  quarters  of  the  countj ; 
and  a  vast  bed  of  it  exists  upoxhlbe  sea-coast  of  the  best 
quality.  A  quarry  of  this  stone,  to  the  westward  of 
Queensferry,  has  been  wrought  to  the  extent  of  abont 
three  acres.  Large  quantities  of  the  stone  iu-e  said  to  have 
^cn  exported  for  building  the  fortificatiooa  and  quay  of 
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Dimkuk.  Tbe  finest  part  of  the  stone-work  of  the  Eirl  ^fa^wh^^ 
of  Fi&'s  bouse  at  Banff  was  executed  here  and  sent  round 
\j  sea.  A  monstrous  but  dismal  fimt,  five  feet  in  di« 
ameteTy  lies  Ofipoate  to  die  quarry,  within  the  sea* 
markt  covered  with  sea-weeds  and  shell-fish.  It  is  said 
to  hare  been  intended  to  be  sent  to  the  continent ;  bnt  its 
particular  history  is  not  known.  Grinding  stones  are  here 
prepared  and  exported,  particularly  to  the  shores  of  the 
Paltic. 

There  is  a  basaltic  rodL  on  the  south  side  of  DundasBualtk  gs» 
Hill,  250  yards  in  length,  spd  in  height  about  sixty  or  se*^'^^ 
Tenfy  ficet.  Tbe  masses  are  in  an  irregular  state,  form- 
ed like  pilars,  separated  by  chaiyiels ;  but  many  of  the 
pillars  con»st  of  well-defined  regular  prisms.  The  rock 
ia  almost  perpendicular  in  its  front,  and  consists  of  a 
light  bluish  stone  of  a  close  texture.  Near  the  foot  of 
the  steep  bank  on  which  the  basaltic  rock  rests  is  a  bog  of 
about  nine  acres,  contiuning  a  bed  of  sheU»marL  In  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  cotinty  abundance  ..of  whinstone  is- 
Ibund,  and  also  of  that  sort  of  grey  gr^te  called  fnoor* 

The  royal  boroughs  in  this  county  ^re  I^inlith^ow 
and  Queensferry. 

The  royal  borough  of  Linlithgow  is  at  the  distance  of  jJaL'dW 
nxteen  miles  from  Edinburgh,  on  the  road  to  Stirling  of^^^* 
Glasgow  by  Falkirk.  It  is  supposed  by  some  antiqua- 
rians to  be*  the  Lindum  of  Ptolemy,  and  that  the  Romans 
bad  a  military  station  adjoining  to  it.  Linlithgow  is  not 
BOW  what  it  once  was ;  and  its  buildings,  from  the  antiquity 
of  many  of  them,  have  rather  an  appearance  of  decay.  It 
consists  of  one  street,  running  from  east  to  west,  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length,  with  several  lanes  and  a 
row  of  gardens  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  Die  town. 
The  street,  tow Als  the  east  and  west,  is  tolerably  broad  and 
giry,  but  about  the  mi4dle  is  contracted;     Opposite  to  th^ 
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'ww**  ^^^^^^-J^oosc  is  a  vacant  space,  where  the  cross  formerly 
stood,  and  where  the  prinfcipal  well  now  stands.  It  is  of 
a  fantastic  and  whimsical  appearance,  water  being  made 
to  pour  ooiitinuallj  out  of  the  mouths  ef  several  figures  of 
ttiimals.  The  time  when  Linlithgow  was  erected  into  a 
YojbI  borough  is  not  known.  From  die  deed  of  submisf 
Aon. to  Edward  the  First,  it  appears  then  to  have  been  go- 
verned by  two  bailies.  In  the  reign  of  David  the  First  it 
was  declared  to  be  one  of  the  principal  boroughs  in  the 
^kingdom.  Several  houses  in  the  town  formerly  belonged 
to  the  knights  of  Jerusalem.  Linlithgow  was  formerly  ? 
place  of  considerable  trade,  opulence,  and  splendour;  but, 
from  the  union  of  the  crowns,  espectallj  after  the  junc- 
tion of  the  kingdoms,  it  declined  in  all  these  respects.  It 
once  had  an  exclusive  right  of  trade  firom  the  water  of 
'Cramoxid  to  the  mouth  of  the  Avon  ;  and  Blackness  was 
speciallj  assigned  as  its  port.  Vessels  with  foreign  com- 
modities freqttcntly  arrived  there ;  and  these  again  ei- 
portcd  the  produetions  of  the  town  and  coontiy  around. 
Warehbuses  were  erected  at  Blackness,  some  of  which 
still  remain  ;  and  the  ofllcers  of  the  revenue  had  a  station 
there.  Through  the  influence  of  the  family  of  Hamihon, 
the  customhouse  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Borrows- 
tounness.  The  town  of  Linlithgow  strenuously  opposed 
the  erection  of  Queensfcrry  into  a  borough  ;  but  the  mat- 
ter was  at  last  compromised  on  the  following  terms; 
That  the  latter  should  pay  the  former  the  annual  sum 
of  ten  merks  Scots  :  That  the  freemen  of  this  borough 
should  enjoy  all  the  immunities  of  Queensferry  without 
reciprocation:  That  on  the  arrival  of  any  foreign  ship, 
before  it  was  luiloaded,  the  magistrates  there  should  in- 
form the  dean  of  guild  of  Linlithgow  ;  so  that  witliin  twen- 
ty-four hours  the  burgesses  might,  if  iliev  pleased,  pur- 
^base  half  tiie  cargo,  timber  only  cxceptea.     The  annii^ 
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kcknbwiedgment  oT  ten  mctk%  is  still  receiyed  ;  tnd  Acre  I'inUth^ 
)u*e  repeated  instances  in  the  council^books  of  intimation  r 

nsiide  according  to  th^  original  contract.  Bj  statute  the 
Linlithgow  firlot  is  the  standard  for  measure  of  grain  in 
Scotland.  After  the  union.  Queen  Anne's  ministers  sent 
several  Winchester  bushels,  formed  of  brass,  to  be  distri- 
buted among  the  Scottish  boroughs ;  but  some  of  them  still 
remain  in  the  town-house,  as  several  of  the  boroughs 
made  no  application  for  diem  :  and  thus  that  attempt,  like 
manj  others,  to  introduce  an  equality  of  measures  through- 
out the  kbgdom,  failed.  The  custom  is  still  kept  up  here, 
bj  the  town-council  and  incorporations,  of  annually  riding 
round  their  marches.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  provost 
and  four  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  a  treasurer,  twelve  mer- 
chant counsellors,  and  the  deacons  of  eight  incorporations- 
There  is  a  weekly  market  on  Friday,  to  which  consider^ 
nble  quantities  of  grain  are  brought.  The  town  has  six 
fisUFS  in  the  year ;  the  chief  of  which  is  St  Magdalen's,  on 
the  2d  of  August.  They  wcjre  once  greatly  resorted  to, 
l>ut  of  late  have  sunk  into  horse-markets.  There  is  a 
butcher-market  here,  which  is  well  supplied.  The  tan- 
ning of  leather,  and  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  are  principal 
employments  in  this  town  ;  and  brewing,  distilling,  and 
bleaching,  are  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  the  vicinity. 

The  most  remarkable  object  in  Linlithgow  is  the  Pa-Thefala^ 
lace,  now  in  ruins.  It  stands  on  a  rising  ground  running 
into  a  lake  ;  a  situation  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  prove 
pleasing.  It  has,  when  viewed  from  the  north,  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  amphitheatre,  with  a  descent  on  three  sides 
and  terrace- walks  on  the  west.  King  Edward  the  First 
built  a  palace,  or  rather  fort,  upon  this  spot,  in  which  he 
resided  for  a  whole  winter.  But  it  was  afterwards,  in 
1307,  taken  by  means  of  a  stratagem  by  one  Binnoch  or 
Bizmy,  a  Scotchman,  who  secretly  favoured  the  party  of 
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I-inUib-   Bnice.     Binnoch  supplied  the  c»tlc  with  hay  ;  and  be- 
^_  ^  .'  ■  ing  well  knou'n,  bad  free  access  at  all  times.   He  propotcd 

I  to  Bruce  to  conceal  some  anned  men  in  his  carts,  a|tpi- 
rcntly  loaded  with  bay.  These  being  admiiced,  made 
themselves  masieis  ot  the  place.  Binnoch  was  rewarded 
with  some  lands  in  the  ncighboiuhood.  In  those  days  i 
king  had  nothing  but  lands  to  give  ;  but  in  consequeutt 
of  the  continued  wars  and  forfeitures,  he  had  always  a- 
bundance  of  ihem.  The  Binnings  of  Wallyford  weie 
said  to  have  been  descended  from  Binnoch  who  took  the 
castle  of  Linlithgow,  and  had  for  their  atms  a  cart  of  hij, 
with  the  the  motto,  Virtute  Doloqut,  In  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Third  it  was  again  in  the  bands  of  the  £ngliih. 
la  A.  D.  1424,  according  to  Fordun,  this  palace  wis 
bunted,  as  was  also  the  town  and  nave  of  the  church,  bj 
night :  but  by  whom  it  was  rebuilt  is  not  known ;  nor  i» 
it  said  whether  this  fire  wu  occasioned  by  accident  or 
treachery.  After  the  accession  of  the  Smart  family  (o  the 
throne,  this  became  a  fuced  royal  residence ;  and  the  queens 
of  Scotland  had  it  in  several  instances  assigned  to  them  as 
&  jointure-honse.  James  the  Fourth  was  molt;  attached 
to  it  than  to  any  of  his  other  palaces ;  and  Jie,  as  wcH 
as  James  the  Fifth  and  Si:cth,  oniamenfcd  it  greatly.  It 
is  at  present  a  magnificent  ruin ;  the  greater  part  of  i| 
£vc  stories  high.  The  inside  is  embelli^ed  with  good 
sculpture,  considering  the  time  in  which  it  was  execnled. 
Over  the  inside  of  the  grand  gate  was  a  statue  of  Pope  Ju* 
Ijus  the  Second,  with  the  triple  crown,  who  sent  a  const* 
cratedswordandhelmet  to  James  the  Fiftb.  It  kmg  escaped 
fhe  fury  of  the  reformers  ;  but  at  last,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  late  century,  a  zealous  blacksmith  destroyed  it.  The  pa- 
lace is  all  of  polished  stone,  and  covers  an  acre  of  groaod. 
pn  an  outward  gate,  detached  from  the  building,  are  the 
foar  oidprs  of  knighthood  borne  by  the  king;  vis.  the 
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girtnr,  thistle^  holy  ghotty  and  golden  fleece.  Within  the  L'mUtk. 
pnlace  is  a  handsome  aquaie :  one  aide  is  more  modem  w  \  *  ■! 
than  the  other^  haying  been  built  hj  James  the  Sixth. 
The  building  was  kept  in  good  repair  till  the  year  1746, 
whcQ»  being  used  as  a  barrack^  it  was  acddentallj  set.oa 
fire  hj  the  king's  troops.  The  pediments  over  the  win« 
dows  are  dated  1619.  In  one  of  the  other  sides  is  a  room 
ninetj  feet  long»  thirty  feet  six  inches  wide,  and  thirty- 
three  high.  At  one  end  is  a  gallery  with  three  arche% 
perhaps  intended  £Dr  a  band  of  music.  Narrow  galleries 
r|in  quite  round  the  old  part,  to  preserve  the  conmiunica* 
tion  with  the  apartments.  The  parliament  chamber  is  a 
handsome  room.  Here  ¥ras  bom,  on  the  8th  December 
1542,  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary.  Her  father,  James 
the  Fifth,  then  dying  at  Falkland,  of  a  broken  heart,  fcr 
the  misc^urriage  at  Solway  Moss,  foretold  the  miseriei 
that  hung  over  her  and  Scotland.  ''  It  came,"  said  he, 
*'  with  a  woman,"  alluding  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
family  of  Stuart  obtained  the  crown,  by  a  marriage  into 
the  family  of  Bruce,  **  and  it  will  be  lost  with  one."  The 
ehapel  was  built  by  James  the  Fifth.  The  church  is  aPahce  c]»; 
handsome  building,  and  some  of  the  windows  are  ex- 
leremely  elegant.  Here  is  still  shewn  the  aisle  where 
King  James  the  Fourth  saw  the  apparition  that  warned 
him  of  the  impending  fate  of  the  battle  of  Flodden. 
There  is  no  doubt,  that  while  the  king  attended  the  even* 
jng  service  in  St  Catharine's  aisle,  one  in  an  unusual  form 
and  habit  suddenly  appeared,  and  dissuaded  him  from  the 
expedition  into  England,  on  which  he  was  so  strongly 
bent.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  stratagem  of  his 
queen ;  but  the  catastrophe  which  followed,  in  a  super* 
stitious  and  credulous  age,  converted  it  into  a  real  appari- 
tion and  a  prophecy,  though  it  is  evident  that  the  king 
jiimself  had  given  it  no  credit.     The  church,  which  is 
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IJnliih-  used  for  parochial  service,  is  a  fine  Gothic  building.  The 
'^■1  V  .  time  of  its  constniction  is  not  known  j  but  the  west  etd 
of  it  seems  more  modern  than  the  rest.  Its  length  fiom 
east  lowest  is  tsz  feet;  the  breadth  100;  the  heigbt 
about  go  feet.  It  is  adorned  with  a  handsome  spire,  on 
the  top  of  which  is  an  imperial  crown.  The  ouiaideof 
the  church  was  once  adorned  with  a  multitude  of  statues; 
but  the  reformers  demolished  them  all,  except  that  of  the 
srchangel  Michael,  the  patron  of  the  town.  James  the 
Fifth  ordered  a  throne  and  twelve  flails  to  be  erected  ia 
this  church,  for  himself  and  the  knights  of  the  thistle ;  but 
his  death  prevented  the  execution  of  this  design. 

At  Linlithgow  were  anciently  various  religious  esta- 
blishments. In  1290  the  inhabitants  founded  a  convent 
for  the  Carmelites  oi  White  Friars.  It  was  consecrated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  on  an  eminence  which  is  still  called  the  Friort 
£rae  ^  and  a  well  near  it  is  called  the  Friart  Well.  The 
"Sominleaiis,  or  BUc^  fVian,  had  abo  a  mcoaateiy  boe. 
St  Magdalen's,  on  the  east  of  the  town,  was  an  botpkmm, 
er  place  of  entertunaient  for  strangers ;  and  the  eminence 
above  it  is  called  ritgrim  HtU. 
AMMrim.  In  Linlithgow  the  house  is  still  exhibited  &om  which 
Itc^ait  the  Earl  of  Murray,  then  regent  of  Scotland,  was  shot  by 
•'*"^  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhangh.  It  is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
berate instances  of  assasunation  that  history  records.  Af> 
tcr  the  imhappy  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in  consequence  of 
her  marriage  with  Bothwell,  the  murderer  of  her  busbud 
Samley,  had  so  far  excited  the  indignation  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  previously  prejudiced  against  her  on  account  of 
her  religion,  that  she  had  been  driven  from  her  throng 
and  her  infant  son  James  the  Sixth  proclaimed  ktng  in 
her  stead,  the  Earl  of  Murray,  a  natural  son  of  her  h- 
tiler,  «nd  a  ztaloui  supporter  of  th«  protestaot  cause,  wfi 
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ttuide  regent  <»f  the  kingdom.    The  deposed  qneen  bmviiig 
escaped  firom  Lochleven  castle,  was  supported  bj  the  Ha-  v 
miltons  and  others ;  hot  their  forces  being  defeated  at  the 
i>attle  of  Langside,  she  fled  into  England  ;  and  the  regent, 
among  other  instances  of  vengeance,  authorised  one  of  his 
dependents  to  seize  the  old  house  of  Woodhouselce,  which 
we  mentioned  when  tceating  of  Midlothian,  and  which 
^belonged  to  James  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh.    Hamil^ 
ton's  ladj  was  residing  there  at  the  time,  and  she  was 
barbarouslj  thriist  out  of  the  house,  almost  naked,  at 
midnight,  in  winter,  to  perish  in  the  snow.     The  un« 
liappj  woman,  by  the  morning,  was  found,  not  indeed 
to  have  expired,  but  to  have  lost  her  reason.     Her  hus« 
band,  enraged  bj  the  atrocity  of  this  injury,  tmdertook  tm 
avenge,  upon  the  person  of  the  jregent,  at  once  the  mia- 
fortunes  of  his  party  and  his  own  private  wrongs*     Af- 
ter some  deli}>eration  he  selected  the  town  of  Linlithgow 
as  a  fit  spot  for  his  purpose.     Having  obtained  posses- 
sion of  a  house  in  a  narrow  part  of  the  street,  he  prepared 
it  secretly  for  his  purpose.     He  chose  an  upper  room, 
with  a  wooden  balcony  in  front,  which  should  prevent  his 
being  readily  seen  from  the  street^  and  to  prevent  his 
shadow  from  being  observed,  he  hung  the  apartment  with 
black.     That  he  might  make  no  noise,  he  placed  a  fean 
Iher-bed  upon  the  floor.     The  door  towards  the  street 
was  shut,  and  the  whole  was  considered  as  an  empty 
house.     In  the  meanwhile  the  regent  was  at  Stirling ; 
and  it  was  known  that  he  was  speedily  about  to  go  to 
Edinburgh ;  in  which  case  he  must  pass  through  Linlith- 
gow.    He  accordingly  arrivad  these  on  horseback,  well 
attended,  and  the  populace  crowded  around  to  see  the 
eavalcade.     When  the  regent  arrived  at  the  narrow  part 
(bI  the  street,  Hamilton,  unperceived,  took  his  aim.     The 
Ml  passed  through  the  body  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  aod 
fulled  the  hfirse  immediately  beyond  him.    Xbe  regedt 
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iLinKthp'  felly  an  j  joon  after  expired.    In  tbe  nmiwlule  all  cyei 
were  tomed  to  the  wuidoW  from  whidi  the  abot  caaci 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  enter  tbe  faoiise ;  but  the 
door  being  strongly  barricaded,  octasioned  consideiabk 
delay.    When  it  was  at  last  broke  open,  the  marks  wcie 
fimnd  of  deliberate  preparation ;  and  it  waa  discovered 
that  the  assassin  had  escaped  by  the  back  part  of  the 
house  ;  a  part  of  the  garden  wall  having  been  brdLc  dowa 
to  permit  the  admission  of  a  fleet  horse,  upon  which  he 
escaped,  and  which  some  of  his  kindred,  to  whom  the  eiH 
terprise  was  known,  had  kept  in  readiness  for  him.    The 
tvent  was  of  great  political  importance,  and  made  rnnch 
acHse  in  Europe.  Hamilton  fled  to  France,  where  the  court 
was  hostile  to  the  protestant  party,  of  which  Murray  had 
b^en  the  head  in  Scotland.     The  courtiers  there  imagined 
that  Hamilton  would  be  a  fit  person  to  be  employed  in  the 
assassination  of  the  celebrated  admiral  CSoligny,  die  chief 
of  the  French  protestant  party.   They  thought  they  cooU 
not  apply  to  a  more  proper  person  than  a  man  who  bad 
just  committed  an  act  of  the  same  kind  in  his  own  conn- 
try.     A  man  of  rank  accordingly  suggested  the  projecti 
'Hamilton,  shocked  at  the  proposal,  cried  out,  **  What, 
villain  !  do  yon  suppose  me  an  assassin  ?**  and  challen- 
ged him  on  the  spot.    This  piece  of  history  suggests  a  re- 
mark which  ought  to  be  considered  as  of  no  small  import* 
ance  to  ambitious  men :  vix.  That  it  is  often  more  dan- 
gerous to  quarrel  deeply  with  a  single  individual  thsa 
with  a  great  body  of  people,  or  even  with  a  whole  nation. 
In  public  contests,  public  means  of  redress  are  \isually 
adopted.     It  is  seldom  that  individuals  become  so  frantic 
as  to  hazard,  in  an  irregular  manner,  their  own  existence 
on  account  of  the  public  quarrel ;   and  in  the  revolutions 
of  faction,  views  of  interest  or  ambition  are  often  ca- 
pable of  operating  the  most  unexpected  reconciliations. 
Accordingly,  as  no  instance  occurs  in  histoay  in  whkbk 
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wattiiiatiooy  committed  to  aceomplith  a  {foblic  ol>j«£ty 

ever  proired  beneficial  even  to  the  party  in  whose  favour  1      ^     i 

it  was  perfiMrmedy  90  diese acts  are hap^j  extremely  rare; 

whereas  it  has  repeatedly  happened,  from  the  days  of  Phi- 

lip  of  MacedoQ  downwards^  that  obscure  individuals  have^ 

in  their  private  quarrelS|  desfroyed  men  whom  nationa 

were  unable  to  resist. 

It  was  long  considered  by  zealous  {Mresbyterians  as  anTheeo^ 
iadelible  stain  iipon  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  ol^*'^  ^vnm. 
thia  town  that  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  was  pnb« 
lidy  bamed  here,  and  that  not  by  any  act  of  government^ 
bat  by  the  inhabitants  themselves.  This  event  occurred 
in  lM2y  on  the  anniversary  of  the  restoration.  The  per* 
aona  who  distinguished  themselves  most  in  that  exploit 
were  one  <tf -the  bailies  named  Mylne,  and  Mr  Ramsay^ 
tiien  minister  of  the  parish.  This  last  gentleman  had  not 
only  sworn  to  the  covenant  himself,  but  pressed  it  upon 
others  with  extreme  severity.  like  the  celebrated  Vicar 
of  Bray,  he  changed  his  principles  with  the  times,  and  so 
prospered.  He  was  made  dean  of  Glasgow,  then  bishop 
ofDumblane,  and  thereafter  bishop  of  Ross. 

At  the  time  of  the  reformation  the  schoolmaster  of  Lin«  Wiogaie,  • 
lithgow^  called  Wingate,  was  accounted  such  an  adept  in^^^ff^ 
theological  controversy,  that  he  was  selected  by  the  Soot- 
tish  clergy  as  one  of  their  champions  to  defend  the  catho- 
lie  opinions  against  the  reformers  in  many  of  the  public 
disputations  which  Uien  took  place ;  and  he  distinguished 
himself  in  various  encounters  of  that  sort  against  John 
Knox  himself.  When  the  reformers  prevailed,  and  the 
catholics  became  heretics  in  Scotland,  he  refused  to 
be  converted  ;  and  going  abroad,  was  made  abbot  of  m 
convent  at  Ratisbont 

The  late  Dr  Henry,  the  historian,  and  one  of  the  cler<« 
gymea  of  £diiibnrgh|  frtguently  resided  in  tl^  ne]gh# 
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Qmb»-  bourhood.    He  bequeathed  his  booksy  under  eerUuTlK 
t      ^      fgnbition^y  to  the  magtstncj  and  town-council,  and  UnT 
minister!  of  the  pcesbyteiy  of  Linlithgow,  with  a  view  tt 
their  brcoming  the  foundation  or  coounencement  of  s 
public  library. 
l)a«Drfcr-      The  rojral  borough  of  Queensfcny  is  supposed  to  de« 
^*  rive  its  name  firom  Margaret  Queen  of  Malcolm  KenmoR^ 

who  had  frequented  the  passage,  and  probaUy  patronized 
the  inhabitants.  Queensferrj  is  nothing  mace  than  a  iH* 
lage  of  moderate  extent,  ntuated  between  the  shore  and 
the  ridge  which  there  rises  fi^m  the  coast  and  over- 
looks  the  Fjrith  of  Forth.  It  is  at  the  distance  of  nine 
sniles  from  Edinburgh,  on  the  great  road  to  the  north. 
Its  conunerce,  during  the  late  century,  is  supposed  to 
bave  been  inferior  to  that  which  it  enjoyed  ia  earlier 
times.  About  the  year  1040  shipmasters  lived  here  who 
possessed  above  twenty  vessels.  At  present  it  is  believed 
there  is  no  shipping  belonging  to  i^  with  the  cxcepdoo, 
perhaps,  of  some  boats  occasionally  employed  in  the  fish* 
eries.  Ax  (fie  same  time,  its  harbour  is  useful  sometimes 
as  a  place  of  retreat  to  vessels  in  hard  gales,  and  also  ioc 
the  importation  of  the  coal  consumed  by  the  inhalntants, 
and  the  materials  used  in  the  soap-manufacture,  which  has 
here  been  at  times  ca^ed  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
Bb-noas.  Borrow stounnesS|  or  Bo-ness,  is  another  sea^port.  It  is  s 
borough  of  barooy,  governed  by  a  bailie  appointed  by  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton.  It  stands,  like  Qocensferry,  very  little 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  tid^  at  high-water 
comes  into  contact  with  the  north  side  of  the  town.  The 
principal  street  runs  from  east  to  we^t  about  350  yard^ 
^ter  which  it  divides  into  two,  which  are  continued  about 
SOO  yards  farther.  The  bouses  arc  low  and  crowded. 
From  the  smoke  of  numerous  salt-pans  on  the  west,  a3d 
%f  :hc  Qrange  cofl^works  on  the  east,  the  air  bvcry  cq^ 


antly  filled  with  smoke,  which  gives  the  village  rather  Vilfagg» 
sootj  appelutmce.  Borrowstoonness  is  a  busy  place, 
"he  coal-works  here  are  believed  to  have  been  wrought 
:veral  hundred  years.  The  stratum  of  coal  is  from  ten 
I  twelve  feet  iq^  thickness.  A  considerable  extent  of 
mntry  to  the  south-east  is  supplied  from  them,  and  a 
Misiderable  quantity  are  carried  along  the  coa#t ;  but  the^ 
lanufacture  of  salt  consumes  a  still  larger  quantity*  It 
.  believed  that  between  30^000  and  40,000  bushels  of 
lit  are  annually  made  here.  It  is  not  known  at  what  date 
le  salt-works  were  first  established  :  but  the  small  coal 
sed  in  them  has  in  this  place,  from  time  immemorial,  re- 
»ved  the  singuUr  appellation  of  panwood ;  a  circum^ 
amce  which  has  suggested  to  some  persons  a  suspidoa 
lat  wood  was  formerly  used  as  fuel  in  these  works,  and 
30sequently  that  their  establishment  was  antecedent  in 
ate  to  the  coUierie^.  But  the  small  coal  used  taheat 
le  salt-pans  is  universally  called  wood  by  the  saltcrs 
D  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland.  Ship-building  has  been 
irried  on  at  Borrowstounness  for  upwards  of  half  a 
entury  ;  and  vessels  are  built  of  from  forty  to  four  hun- 
red  tons ;  and  twenty-fire  or  thirty  sail  of  vessels  be- 
ing to  the  town.  The  harbour  of  Borrowstounness  is 
onuder^d  as  very  safe,  and  of  easy  access.  The  depth 
f  water  in  spring-tides  is  from  sixteeen  to  eighteen  feet. 
To  improve  and  support  the  harbour,  a  tax  is  imposed, 
nder  the  authority  of  parliament,  which  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  Scottish  boroughs,  that  of  two  pennies  Scots 
loney  on  the  Scots  pint  of  the  ale  and  beer  consumed 
1  the  village*  To  this  has  been  added  an  anchorage- 
uty  of  l^d*  per  ton  on  every  ship  entering  the  harbour, 
rhese  duties  are  under  the  management  of  trustees  elected 
y  the  merchants  and  shipmasters.  By  means  of  these 
unds  considerable  improveipents  have  been  made  on  thp 
larbour  -,  one  of  which  consists  of  the  construction  of  9, 
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jy*****  I»fge  bason  with  four  iluiccs.  During  spnag  tidei  the* 
sluices  are  opened,  and  at  full  seaihejare  shut;  by  which 
means  the  bason,  which  contains  a  great  body  of  -vniez, 
remains  fidl.  At  low  water,  after  the  retreat  of  the  tide, 
the  sluices  arc  suddenly  opened  ;  and  the  torrent  of  water, 
thus  obtained,  has  not  only  been  found  adequate  to  dar- 
ing the  harbour  of  all  depositations  of  sand  or  mud,  but 
has  even  conitderably  deepened  it.  A  considerable  trade 
is  carried  on  here  to  the  Baltic  ;  and  timber,  tallow,  hern;), 
flax,  and  flax-seed,  are  imported  from  thence.  When  the 
great  canal  was  first  made,  the  persons  interested  in  the 
trade  of  Borrowstonnness  were  anxious  that  it  should  icr- 
minate  there.  When  this  point  could  not  be  carried,  ta 
attempt  was  made  to  form  a  canal  of  communication  be- 
tween  this  town  and  the  termination  of  the  canal.  The 
.  ^^^H-  work  was  accordingly  began  and  carried  some  length,  hat 
^P^P'iras  afterwards  relinquished  on  account  of  the  want  of 
jMdfc  Bfin^  V  111  0TtfTKliM*p0nnirlli9  Antt^  vMs*' 
InUtititi  MpigB  in  Ae  beiiilig^aiiiny  ianag  Ane  Mb 
loni  in  which  a.  Inge  qtiantity  of  that  ipeciei  of  wigMuf 
fish  frequent  thi(  coast  j  bat  it  is  a  bonnen  that  too  mnch 
resembles  the  hazarda  of  gaming.  One  year  large  lami  if 
money  are  gained,  while,  on  die  fbllowing  year,  the  en* 
ployment  is  worth  little  or  nothing.  The  I>uke>of  Hs* 
milton,  who  is  superior  of  Ae  Tillage,  and  proprietoc  of 
the  parish  in  which  it  nandi,  has  a  large  honse  in  the 
Oeigbboorhood,  called  Kioneel.  It  is  bcatitifblly  ritnated 
on  the  shcoe  of  the  Forth,  aboot  fifi^  feet  abore  the  ktd 
of  the  sea. 
VuihgM.  Hie  village  of  Bathgate  is  beaotifnllj  sitnated  go  a 
•ooAem  declivity  M  the  foot  of  Ac  hiHs  which  bear  in 
name,  and  which  we  have  already  noticed  aa  amoog  the 
topst  considerable  in  the  county.  This  village  fbtmed  s 
part  of  the  ample  poiseiuaiis  wfaidi  in  DOO  Rsbett  Bntt 
gave  in  dowry  wiA  his  daiqibtar  liujaty  to  WUib> 
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Ingh  steward  of  Scotland.  The  stewasd  died  here  in  ViUtgci. 
IS28  ;  and  in  the  neighbomliood  stood  one  of  his  princi* 
pal  residences.  Some  traces  of  his  mansion  mxj  be  seen 
in  the  middle  of  a  bog  near  the  town,  to  which  several 
«rtifieial  cause wmjs  appear  to  have  been  made.  Hewn 
atones  have  fTe<]uentl}r  been  dug  from  the  foundation  hj 
persons  still  aKve ;  and  some  kitchen-utensils  of  copper 
or  brass  have  been  founds  Bathgate  has  seven  fairs  in 
the  jear,  in  most  of  which  cattle  form  the  principal  com* 
aoditjr*  As  the  newest  and  most  frequented  road  be- 
tween Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  passes  this  village,  and  it 
•tands  in  the  midst  of  a  countrj  in  which  all  sorts  of  Im- 
provements are  rapidly  carrying  on,  it  may  be  considered 
•s  likely  to  become  of  considerable  importance. 

Whitbmm  stands  upon  the  most  southern  rbad  between  Whitburn. 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  is  important  in  no  other  re- 
qpect  than  as  an  inland  village,  the  residence  of  some 
shopkeepers,  and  a  considerable  number  of  tradesmen,  ne- 
cessary to  the  accommodation  of  the  country  in  the  neigh<« 
bourhood.  Here,  and  in  Bathgate,  many  of  persons  are 
employed  as  weavers  by  ^e  Glasgow  manufacturers.  The 
village  is  not  of  an  ancient  date^  and  has  been  formed 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  cottages  having  been  de- 
stroyed which  were  formerly  scattered  over  the  country^ 
and  of  the  inhabitants  having  removed  into  villages.  Should 
the  proposed  canal  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  ever 
be  formed,  this  neighbourhood  would  undoubtedly  be- 
eome  of  considerable  importance  on  account  of  the  mine- 
rals which  every  where  abound. 

With  the  exception  of  those  already  mentioned,  the  re-  jutiqnitty^ 
snaini  of  antiquity  in  this  county  are  extremely  trifling  ; 
but  the  celebrated  Roman  barrier,  or  wall  of  Antoninus,  Roman 
terminates  in  this  district.     We  shall  state  its  coai'se  on^^ 

« 

Uie  ko4orkj  of  the  survej  auidc  by  General  Rojt 
Yd.  III.  K  k 
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Remin     Beginning  from   the  western  side  of  ihe  i&Und,  Cenenl 

^^  Roy  remarks,  "  That   there    has  been  a   fort  nboul  the 

church  of  Old  Kilpalrick,  seems  highly  probable,  &timtke 

Moncs  with  inscriptions  dug  up  there,  and  the  space  W 

twecn  it  and  the  nest,  neady  corresponding  with  what  it 

found  to  be  the  menn  distance  between  the  sevcrsl  «»«• 

lag  stations.     That  thii  was  likewise  the  weslcm  cstre- 

mity  of  the  wall  is  generally  allowed  ;  for  though  40me 

traces  of  the  military  way  arc  to  be  seen  to  the  westwinl 

of  this  village,  yet  nothing  of  the  ditch  or  vUl  cm  be 

discerned  {  neither  could  it  indeed  have  well  answered  nt 

purpose  to  continue  it  f;)r[her,  because  of  the  high  mecii' 

tains  coming  here  sa  close  to  the  Clyde  as  to  have  cnri»ely 

overlooked  and  commanded  those  posted  behind  it.     The 

^^^m--  caitle  of  Dunglass  stands  near  a  mile  and  three  qnaftcti 

^^^V  west  from  Old  Kilpitrick,  on  a  rocky  point  that  juU  a  liitlt 

^^^P  way  into  the  river,  and  where  tha  water  is  deep.     Here 

■atnnl  enoagh  to  mpjote  that  Atj  mnM  oadenoar  tt 
cover  it  with  some  sort  of  work,  thoa^  th«  ▼idntty  and 
Bommwnding  natare  of  the  mountuiis  miglit  prevent  Aeir 
GOBtiniiing  the  wall  so  fiw. 

"  ProcMdiog  froin  CMd  Kilpatrick  eaftwanl,  the  &it 
iiunt  Tostiges  of  the  ditcb  ire  to  be  seeti  after  crosnng 
Saodyfi»d  Bum.  Tbeae,  howevar^  sooa  diisppear,  and 
wo  net  to  be  disoovered  again  before  we  cotoo  to  loaie 
fioasea  called  the  GateAide  ^  Aactuntosbeai  when  tba 
fbase  is  peroeivable,  as  well  as  the  militMy  way  to  Aa 
southward  of  it.  The  traces  of  tbe  former  are  neverthe- 
less lost  immediately,  but  recovered  anew  <m  the  bei^ 
between  that  place  and  the  village  of  Oontodier,  by  wMcb 
it  seems  to  have  pasted,  and  probaUy  oroased  tiie  river 
where  tbe  mill  and  bridge  now  stand.  Tbis  fidpi* 
supposed  hj  aonte  to  hne  bctn  bnilt  bj  llii  Ttiwair,  ■» 
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Icsrt  the  wostanxmost  trdi.  over  which  it  it  is  plain  thst  ^<«itfi 
*  second  hith  been  thrown  at  some  subsequent  period: 
Wt  though  perhaps  no  part  of  this  bridge  mzj  be  of  Ro* 
man  coostructiony  jet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
stemes  whereof  it  was  executed  were  of  their  worlunan- 
diip^  and  frohMj  taken  from  the  adjoining  fort.     Ha* 
Ting  crossed  the  river,  the  wall,  though  now  scarcely  vi« 
aiUe,  had  certainly  fiillen  in  with  the  north  rampart  of 
Dontochcr  Fort,  situated  on  the  height  which  commands 
duf  passage  of  the  river.    Little  more  of  this  station  ez« 
itts  than  what  is  barely  sufficient  to  trace  its  dimensions. 
Towards  the  west  end  some  vestiges  of  a  pnetorium  or 
oAer  building  may  be  perceived ;  and  the  military  way, 
ftftving  firom  the  river  ascended  the  hill  in  a  sweep,  passes 
on  the  south  side  of  the  fort,  the  centre  of  which  is  dis- 
tant from  the  church  of  Old  Kil^trick  3570  yards.  From 
Duntodier  Fort  the  wall  can  eanly  be  traced  eastward, 
sdong  some  gentle  rising  grounds^  to  a  brook  called  the 
Close  Bum ;  which  having  crossed,  it  then  passes  over 
Hutchisoiv  Hill,  and  descends  again  to  a  bottom  called  the 
Peel  Glen.    From  some  slight  appearances  of  a  founda* 
tion  of  hewn  stone  at  this  place,  it  hath  been  imagined 
that  the  Romans  had  a  bridge  over  the  brook  ;  but  pro« 
bably  this  was  only  the  paving  of  their  ford,  a  thing  cus^ 
lomaiy  with  them ;  the  deepness  of  the  bottom  prevent- 
ing it  being  seen  from  the  next  station  on  the  wall.  Hence^ 
as  well  as  from  the  name,  it  is  supposed  that  a  small  cas- 
tellum  had  been  established  here  for  the  security  of  the 
foige ;  though,  in  1755,  the  traces  of  it  were  scarcely  t9 
be  discerned.    From  the  Peel  Glen  the  wall  rises  to  the 
height  whereon  Castlehill  Fort  is  situated,  which,  though 
flnall,  commands  a  more  extensive  prospect  than  way 
other  QB  the  wall,  Barhill  only  excepted.    The  north* 
#est  aa|(le  ff  tbis  etatiM  is  somewhat  higher  than  thd 

Kk  2 
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rc«t ;  and  a  branch  at  least  of  tlie  military  way  faaih  pttH 
.  ed  ihrough  it,  though  it  is  likely  that  the  Romans  hid 
another  communication  to  the  southward  of  this,  leading 
along  the  bottom  of  the  heights  from  the  Cledden  Burn 
to  the  fort  of  New  Kirkpatrick,  for  such  whose  businns 
did  not  call  them  to  mount  the  rising  grounds  which  tha 
WtU  itself  occujiied.  From  the  middle  of  DunCocher 
Fort  to  that  of  Castlehill,  keeping  to  the  course  of  [he 
wall,  is  3450  yards.  From  Castlehill  the  wall  procecdl 
eastward,  and  then  inclines  to  the  south-east,  to  gain  (he 
rising  grounds  of  Ledeanrirough,  along  which  it  coniinties 
by  the  Thorn.tree,  and  afterwards  makes  another  bend 
south- eastward  in  descending  to  New  Kirkpatrick  ;  but 
in  this  last  part  of  its  course,  from  the  long  cultivation  of 
the  fields,  its  vestiges  are  totally  obliterated.  The  fort  of 
New  Kirkpatrick  stands  lower  than  most  we  meet  with 
on  the  wall,  having  the  runlet  which  afterwards  fiJIi 
into  the  Allander  in  front :  and  as  the  rising  grounds  on 
1b»  right  ind  lefi.of.'tfau'f«rt  bnn  %  wen  df  p>8*  Hf 
pass,  through  which  it  seems  to  have  been  tp}nbended 
that  the  enemy  might  penetrate  from  the  north  and  nortb. 
KTcst  i  therefore  the  fort  hath  not  only  been  made  of  larger 
dimensions,  but  likewise,  to  render  ii  more  respectable, 
it  hath  been  surrounded  with  a  douUe  envelope,  tboi^b 
it  is  BO  much  defaced  by  the  plough,  thai,  excepting  tm  the 
•Duth  side,  it  is  with  much  difficulty  it  can  be  traced.  The 
military  way  passes  through  it,  and  it  u  distant  from 
CastlchiU  only  2450  yatds.  For  some  little  way  to  die 
•astwanl  of  New  Kirkpatrick  the  vestiges  of  the  wall  are 
aoi  to  be  perceived  till  in  ascending  the  heights^  which 
Sa^m  the.  villages  of  Fergustoa  and  Kilmerdinny,  they  be^ 
come  again  very  distinct ;  near  the  top  of  which  the  first 
appearances  of  rampart  and  parapet  are  to  be  teen.  These 
Ijul,  bowenr,  ccBtiDue -but  for  a  wj  sbori  space ;  t»^ 
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the  tnces,  eVdi  of  the  ditch,  totally  clisap{>ear  in  descend- 
ing  to  a  small  bottom  near  Millochan,  The  military  waj, 
trhich  lately  k^j)t  at  a  greater  distance  than  usuaT  £rom 
the  ^nUp  hath  now  approHched  it  again,  and  seems  to 
hare  passed  by  a  single  honse  called  Hiilend,  and  thence 
hf  the  westernmost  part  of  the  village  of  Simmerston  to^ 
wards  the  river  Kelvin.  Hence  the  wall,  thoagh  its  tract 
is  not  to  be  observed,  must  have  gone  along  the  height 
northward  of  Hillcnd,  and  therefore  probably  through  the 
east  part  of  Simmerston,  so  as  to  fall  in  with  the  north* 
west  angle  of  the  Fort  of  BemuHe,  situated  on  the  oppo* 
site  bank  of  the  river.  This  station,  as  well  from  its  size 
as  from  the  number  of  its  envelopes,  and  the  many  vesti* 
ges  of  ruinous  foundations  within  it,  hath  been  one  of  the 
most  considerable  belonging  to  the  wall,  though  the  whole 
work  is  very  much  defaced.  Its  distance  from*  New 
Kirkpatrick  is  4600  yards.  A  little  way  to  the  eastward 
*of  Bemulie  the  tract  of  the  ditch  is  again  very  visible,* 
leading  along  the  side,  and  partly  through  the  inclesures 
and  woods  of  CaMer.  Having  crossed  a  brook,  it  issues 
from  the  hiclosures  near  a  fi!ie  rectangular  tumulus  or  cas- 
tellum,  that  hath  been  surrounded  with  a  ditch,  situated 
at  the  village  of  Calder.  This  place  being  3600  yards 
from  Bemulie,  and  therefore  corresponding  with  what  is 
found  to  be  the  mean  distanee  of  the  several  forts  on  the 
wall,  hath  generally  been  pointed  out  as  the  situation  for 
one  of  the  number.  But  though  it  is  imagined  hy  some 
that  a  station  of  the  ordinary  size  stood  on  tlie  ground 
now  occupied  by  the  village  and  churchy  yet  as  no  vesti- 
ges of  it  remain,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  castellum 
above  mentioned  may  not  have  been  the  only  fort  on  thit 
]»art  of  the  wall.  From  Calder  the  tract  of  the  wall  con. 
linoes  along  the  top  of  the  bank  which  overlooks  the  plain 
d  the  Kdvia  towards  Kirkintilloch,  being  every  wbeie 
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Bw""*    yisihlL-,  cxtcptiug  about  the  middle  of  this  space,  where 
^  it  cros^ci  3  small  brook,  aud  again  on  its  uirival  ncai  the 

last  mcutioticd  place.  There  can  be,  however,  »o  doubi 
of  its  having  parsed  to  the  southward  of  the  fon  calial 
the  PcL'l,  Biluaied  just  in  front  of  it ;  and  which,  though 
small,  yot,  with  respect  to  the  depth  of  its  ditch,  hath 
been  one  of  (he  strongest  appertaining  to  the  wttolc  woik. 
Foundations  of  old  buildings  may  he  iccn  within  the  area, 
tnd  its  diiUncc  from  Caldci  Castellum  is  4450  yards.  At 
ihc  cast  end  of  Kirkintilloch  the  vestiges  of  the  ditch  arr 
Bgiiiii  10  be  perceived  following  the  course  of  the  bask 
«boVG  the  Kelvin,  but  they  disappear  on  approaching  to- 
vrirds  the  Furt  of  Auchindavj,  wluch  i^  distant  froni  the 
Pee!  2»10  yards.  This  station,  though  sow  very  much 
dcmoliUiird,  h;ith  originally  been  covered  wilh  three  a- 
yclopet.  Tht  military  woyj  or  branch  of  il,  puses  through 
and  old  foundniions  may  still  be  obser\-ed  within  liti 
,iXCi.  In  May  177],  a  pit  about  nine  feet  deep,  just 
ithoul  the  South-west  angle  of  the  station,  five  altars,  a 
broken  statue^  snd  two  larf  c  iron  mallsf  were  dUcovoed. 
Four  of  thcta  altars  are  iuerifaed  by  Marcos  Cocceiiu 
Firmol,  i  ceatofioa  of  the  lecond  legioa.  The  whole 
a^  now  deposited  in  the  college  of  GJaagpw.  Fncn  An* 
chiodavy,  the  wall  having  passed  a.  mull  rivtUc^  cooti* 
itues  along  the  rising  ground  by  Skerry  dike ;  thence 
crossing  Skefry  brook,  it  bath  led,  though  now  invisiUc, 
throiigb  inclosed  fields,  towards  Twachcx)  where  its  vo- 
iigcs  AS  well  as  those  of  the  militaty  wa^^  agun  becon^ 
con^Ncuous,  and  then  ascend  Barbill;  on  th^  lower  sum- 
nut  whereof,  towards  the  aoatb-weiti  the  fUtios  is  liio- 
Med.  Barhill,  itasdiiig  ueii  tbe  middle  of  the  iathiBiUi 
imd  being  considerably  elevated  above  tbe  level  of  tlic 
^uu  below,  therefore  comnands  a  vety  extenstv*  pros' 
'ffCU    Tb«  iatt,  whifib  is  a  little  wv:  4*facbcd  fiunt  ikf 


Mttlh  tide  of  tU  waU,  was  probmlil j  rae  o£  those  pcevt**  Ron«i 
oailj  traded  bj  Agriixda.  It  it  talroandid  with  doobk 
tutpirts^  ocmtaioi  manj  roiaotts  foondatioiis  withia  iH 
ftzea^  whow  v«ttige%  howcveri  are  not  now  so  entire  ms 
ioppcsented  m  the  Itburarmm^  and  it  is  distlmt  from  Aa^ 
chindftTy  8450  yards.  Hence  the  wall  proceeds  in  its 
aourae  aroond  the  north  side  of  the  easternmost  sammit  of 
tke  fiilrhilly  and  in  descending  crosses  two  ainftll  rills,  be- 
tween which  tome  i^pearances  of  the  rampart  and  para* 
fiet  maj  be  ditoetned*  Having  passed  along  the  lower 
gftmadsy  which  are  at  the  same  time  naeren,  it  then  as* 
cends  CrojrbiU,  and  making  sereral  short  beodings  along 
its  maamity  tomes  to  Croyhill  Houses ;  which  bemg  distant 
from  the  station  at  Barhill  S200  yards,  the  situation,  in 
aChtr  respects,  answering  for  the  position  of  a  fort,  and 
inaeriptians  having  been  found  at  the  place,  render  it, 
•pon  the  whole,  highly  probable  that  here  a  station  for* 
merlj  stood,  though  now  it  is  totally  levelled.  Descend- 
ing from  CroyhiU,  some  faint  and  imperfect  vestiges  of  the 
rampart  may  be  perceived  near  Eastern  Dullater.  Thence 
the  wall  keeps  under  the  high  grounds  which  lie  on  the 
south,  having  nevertheless  a  slope  from  it  northwards  to 
theDuUater  Bog  \  and  in  this  manner  continues  to  the  station 
at  Westerwood,  distant  from  CroyhiU  S080  yards*  This 
fort,  besides  being  small,  is  inclosed  within  a  single  ram* 
part  and  ditch  only.  Beyond  Westerwood  the  wall  still  con* 
tinues  along  those  rising  grounds  which  front  the  Dullater 
Bog,  and  a  small  river  called  Bonny  ;  and  having,  in  some 
particular  places  on  the  heights,  slight  vestiges  Of  the  ram- 
part and  parapet;  then  crossing  the  Redbum,  it  falls  in  with 
the  north  side  of  Castle  Carey  For^  which  hath  been  forti* 
^ed  with  a  double  rampar^  and  which  is  distant  from  that 
of  Westerwood  3320  yards.  We  have  already  had  occasion 
to  take  notice  (says  General  Roy),  that  this  station  is  one  of 
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(SJJP  the  most  conudcrable  along  the  vrliolc  course  of  tbc  wait, 
BMM^  ofierLng,  at  the  same  ti[iie,some  reasons  for  suppo^ng  thai 
it  may  have  been  tlie  Curia  Damniorum  of  Plolcmy.  It  ii 
the  only  one  of  those,  per  Itneam  vaili,  lo  which  we  hare 
veniured  to  assign  any  name  ;  for,  tho'very  probably  all  of 
them  may  be  comprehended  in  Ravenna's  list,  yci  bis 
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jk;tfl|W«.  in  &•  at)te^r)tt«^.«itk  ^  wfti  I'lM  m 
W^m-hrtla  MoOfiRg  1*  a.:,  b  Mft'flf  HlMIIIMIlUlM 
sJuir.WM  faaoiV  iliii,  %%wiSo^<mm^h$.m'wviatSim  . 
rftbtJttcm'ud'ibDift  ktims,  wkkpnbak^aiapoMl 
ttp|pzn#w>  -Neu  Jt  wm  Ukewii*  dog  op  ■  noneii 
oJtoreUevo,  with  the  figure  of  thagoddessrhavingawbecl 
ID  her  hand.  Frsm  the  Dnmbei  of  human  boacs  found 
in  sevKftl  of  the  apsrtBients  just  now  meutioDed,  it  woald 
KCm  (hat  the  fort  had  been  taken  by  storm,  sr  perfaaps 
inirpiised  in  the  night,  by  the  Britons,,  who  had  put  tbo 
garrisoo  indiscrinunatcly  to  the  sword ;  and  as  a  great 
quantity  of  burnt  wheat  was  likewise  discovered  near  the 
aorth'West  angle  of  the  staiion,  it  would  appear  that  af^ 
ter  the  oiassacre  the  plase  had  been  set  on  fire.  From  , 
Cutle  Carey  the  wall  keeps  on  its  usual  course  along  tha 
^ope  of  the  commanding  ground,  having  the  Bomy  in 
front;  Near  a  place  called  the  Dike  something  hke  a 
Bmall  tunmlus  exists  in  the  ditch  ;  and,  farther  on,  faint 
vnttgea  of  the  ranpait  may  be  perceived.  Having  passed 
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Arough  Sebcg  wood,  it  comes  to  the  house  of  that  name 
situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  ditch  ;  and  either  here, 
or  at  Dick's  House,  a  little  more  to  the  eastward  (which 
is  likewise  called  Mill  Quarter),  there  hath  been  a  sta- 
tion. From  Castle  Carej  to  Sebeg  house  is  3300  yards. 
The  wall,  having  passed  Dick's  house,  comes  to  the  Cha- 
pel hin,  which  is  a  small  castellum,  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  the  ditch,  and  surrounded  with  one  of  its  own.  Be« 
tween  this  place  and  the  traces  of  an  old  watch-tower  near 
Elf  hill,  according  to  tradition,  Graeme,  with  his  Britons^ 
broke  through  the  wall  ;  from  which  circumstance  it 
might  possibly  have  the  name  of  Grstme  Dike.  Con« 
tinning  eastward,  and  crossing  Roundtree  bum,  we  come 
to  the  station  called  Rough  Castle,  which  is  the  last,  that 
is,  the  easternmost,  now  existing  on  the  wall,  and  distant 
from  Sebeg  house  2860  yards.  This  station  consists  of 
two  divisions,  whereof  .the  principal  one  seems  that  to« 
wards  the  west,  as  it  is  surrounded  with  a  triple  envelope. 
The  eastern  part  was  probably  an  addition  for  lodging  a 
greater  body  of  troops  when  on  some  particular  emergency 
the  wall  was  repaired ;  and  within  it  some  foundations 
may  be  seen. 

**  From  Rough  Castle  eastward  to  Gilmor  Scat,  and 
some  little  way  beyond  it,  is  now  the  most  entire  part  of 
the  whole  wall.  Beyond  tJr's,  opposite  to  Tamfour  hill,, 
the  Roman  way  leading  to  Camelon  hath  issued  from  the 
wait.  From  the  sortie  of  the  Roman  way  the  wall  conti- 
nues its  direction,  and  having  crossed  Tamfour  bum,  as- 
cends the  rirlge  whereon  the  house  of  Bantaskin  is  situa- 
ted, 3430  yards  from  Rough  Castle.  From  Bautaskiu, 
continuing  along  the  ridge,  the  wall  appears  to  have 
passed  through  the  grounds  now  occupied  by  the  gardens 
on  the  south  side  of  Falkirk.     Beyond  these  its  vestiges 
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kcBLU  become  again  very  distinct  ui  Icadiag  acrou  tfac  plmu. 
^^  tions  acid  uvenuc  of  Callauder  house  i  thence  having  patu 
ed  a  small  brook,  it  balh  proceeded  '  by  the  yillsge  no« 
called  New  Mcrclucston.  Hence  the  wall  i.o  doufai  ltd 
br  ibc  Mumrills  ;  and  having  ctoi^d  ILdiiibcUy  burn  and 
ihlt  of  the  Weddiogi,  it  bath  passed  along  the  ti»ng 
grounds  whereon  Polmwit  diiiich  is  situated.  Ha'.iiij 
tlien  puscd  another  mnall  biook  neu  Millhal,  it  hull 
tBouiLled  the  bank.uid  kept  along  the  heights  between  that 
place  and  Ihe  livci  Avon,  irhcxe  tome  funl  appcaruirtt 
nf  the  ditch  may  I  :d.     It  teems  to  have  passed 

the  Avail  Bi  a  place  i  i  Rankend,  and  then  atccndt  u 
the  village  of  Inner  Avon,  ^  here  tbercisaaanctenl  tnwer, 
ftnd  is  supposed  to  have  Keen  a  fort  4400  jards  fromNeir 
Mereh  teuton. 

"  Between  Inner  Avon  and  Kinncil  some  very  imperfect 
traces  ol  ibe  ditch  nrc  fliaccruiblc  in  particular  placei  i 
and  it  is  likewise  in:iagined  that  a  sTatiuu  formerly  itooj 
tt  Kinneil  House,  3400  yards  from  Inner  Avon.  To  the 
nttward  of  the  indoiiues  of  Kinncil,  m  djgbt  vcatiga  of 
ihe  ditch  loay  be  perceived,  and  anotfagr  da  tfw  kmA 
side  of  those  of  Grange  ;  beyoitd  which  do  nmiint  rf 
mj  part  of  the  work,  arc  now  to  be  discortred ;  thoa^ 
it  is  TCT7  probable  that  the  last  or  oinctccntli  ftvt  nay 
hkTC  stood  on  the  height  behind  the  kirk  of  CuriddeiH 
distant  from  Kianeil  4050  yards.  Tbe  total  length  of 
^e  wall  was  03,060  yards,  and  it  was  defended  by  nise- 
teenfjorts;  thcmcdiom  distance  between  which  was  S554i 
yards,  ot  soDuditBg  more  than  two  English  miles. 

"  Tbe  n(uatioa  of  Duoglast  Cajtle,  beyviHl  the  west  ai 
of  the  wall,  where  there  it  deep  water  in  the  Clfde,  bath 
already  been  taken  sstice  of  at  what  probably  farmed  tU 
XyaiaD  port  on  that  side  of  the  island.  Blackoesa  Ctstk 
Jiath  much  tuch  another  fttuatiou  on  the  Forth  two  mlkt 
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tast  frfim  Carriddeiit  And  about  one  and  three  quarters  &*a»n 
West  book  AbercorSb    (t  seeins  QOt,  thexefore,  unlikely  j 

that  thii  may  haye  been  the  Roman  port  on  the  Forth ; 
mnd  if  so,  it  would  be  covered  with  a  fort  where  the 
castle  now  stands.  The  forts  on  this  WaU  of  Antoninus 
are  closer  together  by  one-half  than  thost  on  the  wall  of 
Severus  in  the  north  ef  England.  The  stations  of  theForttan 
forts  and  distances  on  the  wall  df  Aatoainua  were  the^^'*'^ 


From  the  old  church  of  Old  KUps^trick 

to  the  middle  of  Duntocher  fort    -  3570 

Thence  to  the  CasteUum  of  Fed  Glen  205Q 

1*0  Castlehill  fort    -----    -  500 

New  Kirkpatrick  fort .    •    •    «    •  9450 

BemuUe  fort      .......  4600 

Calder  CasteUum    --«--•  3600 

t^eel  of  Kirkintilloch    •     •     •     .     g^  4450 

Auchindavj  fort     -     -     -     -     -     •  2070 

Barhill  fort  --•«.«••  3450 

Croyhill  houses      .«..••  3200 

Westerwood      .•«..••  3080 

Castlecary    .-...«•«»  3320 

Sebeg  House      ....•••  3300 

Dick's  House    .-•-•••  440 

Chapel  Hill  -•-...-#  300 

West  part  of  Kough  Castle  fort   -    -  2120 

Gilmer  Seat      ..•••••  lOOO 

• 

Sortie  of  the  way  to  Camelon      -    -  1200 

Bantaskin  House     •-...•  1230 

Opposite  to  the  middle  of  Falkirk     -  1400 

East  end  of  New  Merchieston     -    -  3000 

Cany  over  5213(1 


L 


Momrill! 

Inner  Avon  tower  "li 

Kioneil  House    -  "*    ■>    -    - 

Height  behind  Cvridden  Kirk 


■4050  ^"^a 

Total     .     .     63080**  ^B 
In  the  parish  of  Kirkliston  is  to  be  seen  a  remaricible 
monument  of  antiquity,  known  in  the  neighbourhood  b^ 
b  the  appellation  of  the  Cat  Stane,   which  has  given  iu 
name  to  the  farm  on  which  it  stands.     It  has  abundantlj 
puzzled  several  antiquarians.     It  is  a  single  stone  about 
4t  feet  in  height  aborc  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  in 
circum&reoce  is  11t  feet ;  its  iona  is  that  of  an  iixe^ukr 
priim;  on  the  ■oMh^caU  twrof  ftttw-ftlbwftig-gMay' 
tioa  is  nidol^,  iHt  ttBply  cat  in  4bB  ftdMir  t  ' 
IN    OC    t  ' 
UMVLO    JACI 
UETTA    D  ' 
UICTA 

Near  the  she  of  one  of  the  Roman  forts  is  sapposed  to 
have  stood  Abercom  Castle.  It  was  plsced  on  a  point 
north-east  from  the  church  at  Abercom.  Under  the  Dong- 
lasses  this  became  one  of  the  fortresses  of  that  powerful 
familj.  Id  the  jear  1454  it  was  besieged  bj  King  James 
the  Second  during  his  contesl  with  that  family.  The 
king  at  one  time  raised  the  uege  %  but  tt  was  reecAnmen- 
ced  during  the  following  year.  Mid  at  length  t^eo  by 
storm.  It  was  not  afterwards  repaired;  andBnchaoan 
speaks  of  it  as  ruinons  in  hts  time.  The  mfst  ancient 
monastery  in  Scotland  was  one  built  at  AbercotH'.  It  is, 
irequcntly  menUoned  by  Bcde ;  but  there  is  nothing  re> 
cordeA  in  later  history  coneemtng  it>     lo  the  parish  of 
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Torphtcheiiy  a  Uttk  to  fhe  aorUMttt  of  die  villflge,  i>A>dyltii<> 
^e  hospital  or  preceptory  of  Torpbichcn,  the  jriacipel 
jftsideoce  of  the  knights  of  St  John  of  Jcmtakm.  There 
IB  onlj  the  choir  of  the  church  remiiningy  aU  the  rest  of 
Ibc  houses  bebg  razed  except  a  square  tower.  Tlyre  are 
two  wings,  one  on  the  south  and  the  other  on  the  north 
aide,  and  evident  marks  of  other  two  on  the  east  and  west* 
On  the  inside  are  three  beautiful  Gothic  arched  domes, 
4ht  middle  one  supported  hj  some  Gothic  columns.  The 
Windows  are  large  and  Gothic.  In  the  south  wing  is  a 
niche  for  laying  the  dead  during  funeral  service,  and  like« 
wise  the  font  for  baptism.  It  was  founded  bj  King  Da- 
^d  the  First.  This  preceptorj  wus  a  place  of  refuge  ; 
and  the  limits  of  the  sanctuary  are  supposed  to  have  ez« 
tended  to  the  distance  of  a  mile  in  every  direction.  There 
is  a. stone  m  the  church-yard  as  a  centre,  and  four  others, 
at  tlie  distance  of  a  mile,  towards  the  east,  west,  south, 
and  *north,  with  a  St.  John's  Cross  upon  each.  In  the 
same  parish,  about  a  mile  eastward  from  the  village, 
stand  four  great  unpolished  whinstones,  supposed  to  have 
4)een  what  is  called  a  druidical  temple.  According  to  tra- 
,dition,  sacrifices  were  anciently  offered  upon  them. 

The  parish-church  of  Dalmeny  is  worthy  of  notice,  on  Dilmei^ 
account  of  its  apparent  antiquity,  for  nothing  is  known  ^^^ 
.concerning  the  date  of  its  construction.  It  seems  to  be 
,of  that  sort  of  architecture  called  Saxon,  which  is  a  mid- 
idle  sort  between  the  Grecian  and  the  Gothic.  It  is  a 
small  fabric  of  hewn  stone,  eighty-four  feet  long  and 
twenty.five  f^t  broad,  with  its  eastern  part  rounded.  The 
windows  have  the  general  appearance  of  Greek  architec- 
ture ;  but,  on  examination,  the  shafts  are  too  thick  for 
^e  height,  and  the  capitals  are  Gothic.  The  eastern  half 
ff  the  ch^^ch  is  vaulted  with  «eiuiqrcular  arches^  adorned 
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1  the  form  of  stars  and  otW  a 


Lth  mOilklings  cbieB/  i: 

ihmcnts. 

ETcarly  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  Bamlioufle,  on  iht 

shore,  on  the  saromit  of  a  high,  hmik,  are  the  remains 

I  Kicieni  cairn.     It  was  at  one  time  of  great  bulk,  do 

riian  twenty.four  feet  of  height  in  the  middle,  and 

hundred  feet  in  dreomfercncc.     It  consisted  of  small 

es,  -which  appear  to  hare  been  carried  by  the  hand 

^Mom  the  oeighbooring  grounds.     It  receives  from  the 

■enntry  people  the  nune  of  the  Esrl  Cainile.  Tbe  gnattr 

rt  of  the  stones  have  been  removed  for  other  pitrposet. 

I       )out  two  niiles  to  tbe  westward  of  this,  that  is,  to  the 

.-westward  of  Qucensfiary,  are  still  to  be  seen  some  rt- 

of  a  monastery,  which  was  founded  in  1330,  far 

liK  Carmelite  friars,  by  one  of  the  lairds  of  Dnndxs.  lias 

family  is  said  to  possess  a  diartcr  granted  ti  Skr  liadL^I 

the  year  1120. 

The  populatios  of  the  county  staphs  Aua  : 
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Ibncorn  • « 
kthgate. . 
lorrow^tounnesfl 

^arridden 

^nunood^Lin-  7 
gow  Diviaion  J 

iHlmeny 

Eccletmachtn  •  • 
Kirklistoo, 
liiollth.  Divis. 
Idnlithgow .  • « 
!«iving8ton  .  •  • 

)«een8fen7  •  • 
Lorphichen  • . 

JphaU 

Vhithurn  • . .  • 
Liinlithgow  Jafl 
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Total  •  •  •  • 
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IC37 

U94I 

2668 

1164 


1103 

35> 

1461 

3296 
598 

45« 
1295 

690 

1121 


16829 


Population  in  1801. 


si 
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Penonib 


870 
2309 

3*78 
1450 

""  i 
907 
215 

1504 

3221 
420 

505 
1069 

600 

1322 


17570 


399 

1158 

1210 
67S 


35« 
i6t 

SS6 

1680 
348 
186 

483 

38' 
687 


81  zg 


4»5 

•355 
1580 

86S 


4»4 
142 

650 

1914 

303 
368 

545 

405 
850 

1 


9715 


Occttpttioiu. 


»3S 

377 
180 

93 


M3 
70 

829 

1320 

«3 

9 

286 

73 
590 


^166 


^1 


4« 
346 

256 
197 


49 
M 

a47 
1722 

44 
9« 

443 

26 

346 


3829 


633 

1790 

2354 
1203 

8 

573 
219 

«30 

552 

444 
354 
299 

687 

tSoi 

2 


9849 


178. 


Several  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  this  county  Eniment 
ave  been  connected  with  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  *^°*' 
ave  risen  bj  means  of  it.  It  has  also  produced  several 
iher  names  mentioned  in  Scottish  history.  Colonel  Gard- 
sr,  whom  we  formerly  mentioned  as  having  fallen  in  the 
ittle  of  Prestonpans,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Carridden. 
[e  was  rendered  popular  in  this  country,  not  only  by  his 
>urage  but  by  his  piety,  which  was  celebrated  after  his 
cath  in  a  treatise  published  by  his  friend  Dr  Doddridge. 
Iiomas  Dalziel  of  Binns,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  fsu 
Hj  of  th^t  name  in  the  parish  of  Abercom^  was  cbow 
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Eminent   fnsRider  ia  chief  in  Scotland  during  the  reign  of  Chsirlts 
the  Second,  and  part  of  that  of  James  the  Seventk.    He 
was  distingtiished  hj  his  intrepidity  and  his  fidelitj  to  the 
government  that  employed  him ;  but  was  rendered  tbe 
minister  of  much  of  that  sanguinary  severity  which  in 
these  unhappy  timet  ultimately  rendered  the  house  ot 
Stuart  so  odious  in  this  country.     The  families  of  Hope 
«nd  Dundas,  whose  chiefi  or  most  ancient  branches  hold 
jn-operty  in  this  county,  are  sufficiently  known  on  account 
vf  tbe  distinction  to  which  many  of  their  members  have 
attained  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  or  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  afikirs*     The  celebrated  Earl  of  Stair,  a 
Bobleman  equally  distinguished  by  his  talents  in  the  field 
and  in  the  cabinet,  resided  during  twenty  jrears,  after  his 
recal  from  his  embassy  at  Paris  in  1720,  upon  the  estate 
of  Newliston  in  this  county,  which  he  inherited  from  his 
mother.     He  laid  out  the  pleasure-grounds  upon  the  pro* 
perty,  and  planted  and  adorned   it.     Some  people  have 
thought  that  military  ideas  are  to  be  discovered  in  the  dis- 
position and  arrangement  of  every  thing  there.     He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  Kirkliston,  but  no    monument 
marks  the  spot  where  his  ashes  are  deposited. 

This  county  partakes,  in  every  respect,  of  the  general 
character  of  the  Lotliians.  Commerce  and  manufactures 
<lo  not  exist  in  it  in  any  degree  proportioned  to  the  mate- 
rials or  advantages  which  nature  seems  to  have  bestowed 
upon  it.  It  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  a  navigable  frith; 
it  abounds  with  those  minerals  which  are  most  \'aluable, 
because  most  necessary  to  the  accommodation  of  man* 
kind.  The  soil  is  also  capable  of  improvement ;  and 
much  of  it  has  been  highly  improved  and  ornamented; 
but  agriculture  is  the  only  employment  which  has  hi- 
therto been  carried  on  with  Histinguished  success.  It  is  sin- 
gular, thatpn  the  wxstcm  side  of  the  Shotts  hills,  tewvds 
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C^sgow^  every  sort  of  commercial  or  manufiicturing 
project  is  poshed  on  with  intrepiditj ;  but  on  crossing 
these  hills  to  the  eastward^  that  is^  towards  Edinburgh, 
Minilar  means  and  materials  do  not  s^uUte  tp  a  samil^i* 
ritjr  of  exertion. 
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^DVAHaiKG  northward,  we  now  crou  the  Forth,  and 
iball  proceed  in  our  description  along  the  north-easterly 
coast  of  Scotland,  in  the  first  place,  on  account  of  the 
resemblance  which  both  the  face  pf  the  country  and  the 
original  race  of  people  bear  to  those  already  described  i 
reserving,  as  much  as  possible,  th^  north-western  country 
of  Scotland,  or  the  Highlands,  for  the  latter  part  of  our 
yrork*  It  is  perhaps  not  easily  possible  to  give  a  better 
idea  or  general  view  of  the  situation  and  aspect  of  tli^ 
pounties  which  ren^ain  to  be  described  than  that  stated  b^ 
General  Roy  in  his  Military  Antiquities  of  Scotland.  Af« 
(er  describing  shortly  the  mountains  which  run  north-* 
ward  from  Northumberland  into  Scotland,  and  proceed 
eastward  between  East  Lothian  and  Berwickshire,  and 
westward  along  the  head  of  pumfriesshire  and  Qalloway^i 
he  proceeds  thus : 

**  Beyond  or  on  the  north  of  thes^  united  chains  of  Cbami  «| 
hills,  the  prinv^ipal  part  of  the  X-owlands  of  Scotland  areJ^^^wSui, 
situated,  extending  quite  across  the  island  from  sea  to  sea^^ 
imd  reaching  as  far  as  the  Gr^mpiai)  mtuntain^  i  that  ^tu> 
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CfncralDo-pcndous  suid  seemingly  impenetrable  barrier,  Vfhichilike 
'  a  mighty  wall,  stretches  along  the  southem  part  of  tk€ 
Highlands.  Iiito  this'  extensive  plain  the  firiths  of  Fotth 
and  Clyde  indent  theniselves  from  opposite  seas,  thereby 
forming  that  remarkable  isthmus  which  is  by  far  the  nar- 
rowest  part  of  Britain  ;  and  along  this  neck  of  land  the 
Romans  conducted  their  second  wall.  But  besides  many 
detached  hills  situated  in  this  level  tract,  there  are  two 
ranges,  which  though  by  no  means  so  formidable  as  the 
Highland  mountains,  yet  seem  conspicuous  in  a  low  coun^ 
try,  and  therefore  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  The  first 
is  (Composed  of  the  Pentland  hills,  which,  beginning  near 
the  Frith  of  Forth  on  the  east,  run  westward,  and  end 
at  the  b^ders  of  Clydesdale.  The  second  is  of  equal  a« 
tent  with  the  Grampian  mountains,  to  which  it  is  nearlf 
parallel,  beginning  at  Stonehaven  on  the  German  Ocean, 
and  running  south-west  acr6ss  the  island,  for  the  sptctxt 
XI 2  miles,  to  Dunbarton  on  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  This 
long  range  is  subdivided  into  three  principal  sections. 
That  towards  the  east  extends  as  far  as  the  Tay,  under 
the  general  name  of  the  Sidla  hills.  The  Ochil  mooQ' 
tains  form  the  centrical  part  thereof  between  the  Tay  and 
the  Forth ;  and  from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde  its  western 
division  is  continued  under  the  names  of  the  Kilsyth  and 
Campsey  hills.  Though  the  long  valley  comprehended 
between  the  Grampian  mountains  and  this  smaller  range 
may  be  denominated  in  general  Strathmore,  signifying  the 
great  strath  or  valley  ;  yet  Strathmore,  properly  so  cafl- 
ed,  is  situated  in  the  eaj^tern  division  of  it  between  Stoae- 
liaven  and  the  Tay.  The  Highlands  of  Scotland  compre- 
hend that  immense  tract  of  mountainous  country  reaching 
from  the  Grampians  quite  to  the  extremity  of  the  island. 
This  high  and  rugged  region  is  in  several  places  inter- 
sected witl^  friths  and  chains  of  lakes^  forming  so  many 
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Mtural  divisions  of  the  country.  Of  these,  two  are  more  GtnerU  Dt. 
remarkable  than  the  rest.  The  first,  or  principal  one,  is  —  ^  ■» 
^hat  which  extends  almost  in  a  direct  line  from  Inverness, 
on  the  Murray  Frith,  to  the  arm  of  the .  western  ocean 
called  the  Linnhe  Loch,  whereon  Fort  William  is  situa* 
ted.  The  second  opens  likewise  into  the  Murray  Frith, 
extending  from  thence  along  the  Frith  of  Domock  and 

Loch  Shin  to  Lo(:h  Laxford  on  the  west  sea.     Naturalist^ 

• 

have  observed,  that  the  ranges  of  mountains  or  high  lands, 
Ivhether  on  continents  or  islands,  over  the  face  of  the 
whole  globe,  which  run  nearly  in  a  meridional  direction, 
are  ailways  situated  next  to  the  wes^m  shore,  and  conse- 
qutntly  have  their  steepest  face  presented  that  way,  slo« 
png  gradually  towards  the  east.  Some  have  even  at« 
tempted  to  assign  the  primary  cause  to  which  this  won- 
derful circumstance  is  owing.  Without,  however,  enter- 
ing into  any  speculative  disquisition  concerning  that 
point,  we  need  only  take  notice  that  this  is  remarkably 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  island  of  Great  Britain  ^  for 
here  the  highest  lands  throughout  its  whole  length  are  si« 
fuated  nearest  to  the  west  coast,  having  a  gradual  descent 
towards  the  east,  which  is  in  general  a  flat  and  level  shore. 

• 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  mountainous  region  of  Scot- 
land, comprehehended  between  the  Grampians  and  the 
firtt  or  great  chain  of  lakes,  becomes  lower  as  it  ap- 
proaches towards  the  east  coast,  in  such  sort  that  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  shores  of  Aberdeen,  BaniT,  and 
Murray,  watered  by  the  Dee,  Don,  Ithan,  Devoran, 
Spey,  and  Findhom,  as  far  as  the  river  Ness,  is  in  gene« 
ral  a  low  and  a  level  country. 

*•  Beyond  the  Murray  Frith  jthe  same  sort  of  low  land 
ccmtinues  along  the  coast  of  Rois  and  Sutherland ;  beco* 
rniDg,  however,  gradually  narrower  till  it  terminates  in  a 
f€&Dt  at  the  Qrdhead.    At  this  promontory  the  shire  oC  ^ 

Mm9 
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OcncraiDe.  Caithness  begins,  which  jutting  out  betwetu  the  Gerauta 
<■  \  'f  and  Northern  oceans,i  thereby  fonns  the  north-east  angle 
or  extremity  of  the  island.  The  surface  of  this  countjn 
excepting  its  interior  parts,  which  are  high  and  mountain* 
ous,  is  in  general  level,  and  therefore  in  many  places  q( 
ft  morassy  nature." 
Piitrict  Xo  return  to  Clackmannanshire.     That  t^act  of  tcr* 

once  called    , 

j^oit.         ritory  which  is  boundied  on  the  south  by  the  Frith  of 

Forth,  on  the  east  by  the  German  Ocean,  ou  the  north 
by  the  Frith  of  Tay,  and  on  the  north-west  by  the  0- 
chil  hills,  running  in  a  north-eastern  direction  firom  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stirling  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tay,  was 
in  ancient  times  denominated  Ross^  It  i^  a  sort  of  pen- 
insula, defended  towards  the  land  or  north-western  side 
by  the  chain  of  mountains  called  the  Ochit  hills.  At 
present  the  principal  part  of  it  is  the  county  ot  Fife  ;  but 
two  othet  small  counties,  those  of  Kinross  and  Clack. 
mannan,  are  formed  out  of  the  north-western  part  of  it. 
Between  these  two  small  counties  a  part  of  the  shire  of 
Perth  crosses  the  hills  southward,  and  encroaches  upon 
this  district.  The  political  divisions  of  the  country  are 
indeed  here  inconvenient  and  irregular.  The  parish  of 
Alva,  as  formerly  noticed,  belongs  to  Stirlingshire,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  divided  from  the  rest  of  Stirling- 
shire by  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  county  of  Clack, 
mannan ;  for  which  reason  we  took  no  notice  of  it  in  our 
description  of  Stirlingshire,  and  here,  under  Clackman- 
nanshire, shall  mention  such  remarkable  objects  as  it  con. 
tains. 

The  county  of  Clackmannan  contains  about  30,":  20 
English  acres,  or  nearly  24,915  Scottish  acres.  It  is  si- 
tuated between  56**  S'  and  50°  14'  of  north  latitude,  and 
from  33'  to  56'  west  of  the  meridian  of  Edinburgh.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  south-west  by  the  Forth,  which  di- 
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vi4es  it  !rom  Stirlingshire,  mn4  on  the  south-east  bj  Fifc>yfaMtiiofc 
On  the  other  quarters  it  is  bounded  by  Perthshire. 

The  Ochils  are  the  only  hills,  or  rather  mountains,  of  Ochfls. 
^his  district.     They  rise,  in  general,  \ery  abruptly  from 
tiie  vaUey,  and  form  a  fine   defence  against  the  north 
winds  to  the  cultivated  district  of  the  county,  which  lies 
between  them  and  the  Forth.     Tlie  south  side  of  these 
mountains,  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  is  very  steep, 
and  ia  soto^  places  almost  perpendicular  ;  exhibipng,  how* 
c^et,  amidst  the  rocks,  some  patches  of  grass,  and  even 
H  few  of  corn.     To  the  eastward,  however,  the  face  of 
them  is  green,  with  spots  of  moor  or  moss  towards  tjbe 
Sunmiit  of  one  or  two  of  them.     The  northern  exposure 
«f  these  mountains  contains  mcrss  and  heath  ;  which  last, 
however,  is  decreasing,  in  consequence  of  their  being  of 
late  ytars  pastured  with  sheep.     The  most  remarkable  of 
the  Ochils  in  this  district  are,  Demiat  {x  Dunmyat,  in 
the  parish  of  Logie,  and  Bencleugh,  in  the  parish  of  Til* 
lycoultry.     Dunmyat   advances   a  little  into  tb«  plain. 
ITie  side  to  the  south  is  rocky  and  almost  perpendicular; 
and  the  height  of  it,  acrording  to  Mr  Stobie,  is  1345 
feet.      This  bin  aSbrds  a  most  remarkable  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  Carses  of  Stirling  and  Falkirk,  with  the  river 
Vorth  meandering  iirough  them.     Bencleugh  is  situated 
in  tlie  centre  of  the  hills  ;  and  is  the  highest  hill,  not  only 
in  this  district,  but  of  all  the  Ochils,  being,  according  to 
Mr  Slobie,  2450  feet  in  height.     It  is,  towards  the  south^ 
covered  almost  to  the  very  summit  with  fine  grass.     The 
prospect  from  it  is  very  fine,  and  most  extensive,  as  no 
height  intervenes  even  to  the  German  Ocean,  and  the 
country  it  overlooks  is  in  general  pretty  fertile,  and  tole* 
rably  well  cultivated.     Bencleugh  is,  in  that  part  of  the 
district  under  consideration,  denominated  the  Alva  hills. 
These  are  divided  into  tluree  separate  hills,  called  the Wood« 
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Wateri.  hilUMiddlchm,andWcsthmofAlva.  QnthclnrowoftVi^ 
last  hill  is  a  very  high  perpendicular  rock,  which,  for  what 
reason   is  not  known,  has  obtained  the  name  of  Craig- 
leith.    It  has  been  long,  bejond  memory,  remarkable  for 
the  residence  of  that  species  of  hawks  called  the  faktm^ 
which  is  used  for  the  diversion  of  hunting.     One  pair^ 
and  only  one  pair,  as  affirmed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
placcy  build  a  nest  on  the  front  of  this  tremendous  rock.' 
These  are  said  to  hatch  their  young  annually,  and  when 
their  progeny  are  of  a  proper  age,  the  parents  force  them 
\  to  seek  a  new  habitation ;  till  at  last,  however  long  thej 

may  be  supposed  to  live,  the  parents  themselves  must 
yield  their  residence  tp  their  survivors.    In  former  times, 
whea  that  sport  was  in  fashion,  a  hawk  of  this  breed  was 
thought  a  valuable  acquisition. 
F6rtli.      The  Forth,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  this 
county,  is  the  only  navigable  river  connected  with  it.    Its 
singular  windings  below  Stirling  form  the  boundary  of 
Stirlingshire  and  Clackmannanshire.     The  river  begins 
to  e\pand  considerably  near  the  village  of  Cambus,  where 
the  water   of  Devan  falls  into  it,  and  begins  to  vary  in 
brcidth  from  one-fourth  of  a  mile  to  a  mile.     Between 
Cambus  and  Alloa  it  contains  three  islands,  one  of  which 
is  oi  considerable  extent.     They  were  formerly  covere4 
at  spring-tides ;  but  one  of  them  has  lately  been  inclosed 
with   a  wall  or  sea- dike.     Above  the  largest  island  a 
stratum  of  rock  crosses  the  bed  of  the  river,  forming  i 
ford  at  low  water  during  spring-tides.     This  ford  is  sel- 
dom attempted ;  but  it  forms  a  sort  of  bar  to  the  na^^ga- 
tion,  as  vessels  above  sixty  or  seventy  tons  burden  do  not 
venture  to  cross  it,  and  the  Forth  here  becomes  rather  an, 
Sin^laf     estuary  than  a  river.     It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark, 
Penh.        that  it  has  a  peculiarity,  with  regard  to  its  tides,  which 
deserves  attention  ^  but  which^  like  most  matters  coo* 
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neeted  with  that  curious  subject^  is  suffictently  inexpli- ,  Wh^^ 
cable.  For  several  miks,  both  above  and  below  Clack* 
manually  the  tides  exhibit  the  foUowiog  phenomenon^ 
called  by  sailors  a  Jeafy  fide.  It  happens  always  in  good 
weather  during  the  neap-tides,  and  sometimes  also  during 
the  spring^tides  if  the  weather  be  uncommonly  fine* 
When  the  water  has  flowed  for  three  hours,  it  then  runs 
back,  for  an  hour  and  a  hal^  nearly  as  far  as  when  it 
begaii  to  flow.  It  returns  immediately,  and  flows,  du- 
ring anoUier  hour  and  a  half,  to  the  same  height  it  wasat 
before  ;  and  this  change  takes  place  both  in  the  flood  and 
^bb  tides:  so  that  there  are  actually  double  the  number  of 
tides  in  this  river  that  are  to  be  found  any  where  else*  In 
Tery  boisterous  weather,  however,  these  leaky  tides  are 
by  no  means  regular  ;  the  water  only  swdls  and  gorges 
without  any  perceptible  current,  as  if  the  two  tides  were 
acting  against  each  other.  ^.The  cause  of  this  singular 
phenomenon  in  the  tides  of  the  River  Forth  may  be  a 
subject  of  inquiry  to  the  philosopher,  for  it  has  not  as  yet 
been  discovered.  The  same  phenomenon  is  noticed  by 
Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  in  his  History  of  Fife  and  Kinross,  in 
1710. 

In  this  county  is  the  river  called  the  Devon  or  Dovan,Denn. 
which  deserves  notice  on  account  of  its  very  singular 
course.  It  rises  in  the  parish  of  Blackford,  in  the 
oounty  of  Perth,  a  little  to  the  northward  of  Clackman« 
nanshire.  The  head  of  it  is  situated  in  50^  13'  north  lat. 
and  38'  west  of  the  meridian  of  Edinburgh.  It  runs  east- 
ward  through  the  Ochils  for  about  eleven  miles  and  a  half^ 
and  then  makes  a  very  acute  turn  towards  the  west,  and 
waters  the  small  but  pleasant  vale  of  Devan,  almost  in  a 
parallel  line  with  its  course  among  the  hills.  It  fiedls  into 
the  Forth  at  the  village  of  Cambus,  which  is  situated 
flbcmt  5C°  a'  north  lat«  and  39^  west  of  the  meridian  of 


ff^tw.  Edialjlltgh :  So  that  this  river,  whose  sonrcc  Is  not  dis- 
tant above  six  mites  in  a  xlraight  line  fiom  its  motith,runi 
a  course  of  twenty -^ix  miles,  without  attempting  to  tcc> 
kon  the  almost  ionumcrable  windings  it  makes  in  Its  pro- 
gress. This  river  is  uncommonly  beautiful.  In  the  hn 
half  of  Its  courselt  descends  westward,  along  the  south- 
ern front  of  the  Ochil  hills,  and  forlns  a  general  recep- 
tacle for  the  iniiuinecable  streams  that  pn>ceed  from  these 
mountains,  lis  waters  are  pure  and  limpid.  Its  chan- 
nel, at  a  medittm,  b  about  IDO  feet  in  breadth  in  tb« 
middle  of  its  course.  To  the  eastward  of  this  eounty, 
it  passes  through  the  singularly  rotnanlic  scenery  prodn- 
ced  by  whift  is  called  the  Rumbling  Bridge  and  the  Caul- 
dron Lin.  fn  coi^seijuence  of  itii  vicinity  to  the  moun- 
.nins,  it  is  Kable  to  be  suddenly  swelled  by  heavy  rain^ 
which  descend  in  torrents  from  the  hills,  and  cause  it  sud- 
denly to  overfiow  the  beautiful  valleys  around  it.  In 
^ncral  h  is  only  a  amall  river  ;  large  enough,  how- 
itnx,  to  iie'  Raddvd  otnigM»  Sf  iti  chuMl  were  pro- 
perly TOt.  la  nae,  Mr  James  W»tt,  engineer,  made 
«  Mirvey  of  it,  and  reported  that  this  river  was  capable  of 
being  made  navigable  for  several  miles,  at  an  ezpciKe  of 
^.  2000,  to  the  effect  of  bringing  10,000  acres  of  coal  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  carriage  by  navigation.  Tlie  De- 
van  abounds  with  excellent  trout  and  par.  In  its  dead 
pools  pikes  and  eds  are  foBnd.  Salmon  ^so  come  np' 
from  the  Forth  in  considerable  numbers ;  nod  in  spring 
end  autumn  abundance  of  sea-trouts  are  also  found  Here. 
In  the  bed  of  the  river  pearls  of  a  small  size  have  been 
discovered  ;  and  swans  have  resorted  to  its  banks  in  se- 
vere winters.  The  streams  or  bums  which  flow  from  the 
mountains  southward  into  the  Devan  abound  with  trouts 
of  the  finest  quality,  and  at  times  arc  caught  in  great 
inmben>     It  is  also  to  he  remarked,  howevvfj  that  ii) 


oat  of  these  riimlets,  called  Gloomingslde  Born,  which .  V^wr^^ 
lias  fine  streams  and  pooh,  no  tf  outs  have  been  discovered* 
live  troQts  have  even  been  put  into  it ;  but  it  does  not    ^ 
appear  that  they  were  Capable  of  living  there ;  at  least, 
they  did  not  muldply,  and  were  never  agam  discovered  in 
it. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  county  is  another  river,  called  Uic^Be. 
the  Black  Devan.  It  rises  to  the  eastward,  in  the  hills**^ 
4f  Salmine,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  and  flowing  west* 
ward  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  Devan,  falls 
into  the  Forth  in  the  parish  of  Clackmannan.  Two  lakes 
.or  aqueducts  are  also  taken  off  from  it ;  one  of  which 
jdrives  an  engine  on  the  Clackmannan  coal,  and  the  other 
supplies  a  great  reseivoir  which  drives  the  engine  on  the 
Alloa  coal.  This  reservoir  goes  by  the  name  of  Gart- 
inom  Dam  ;  but  it  is  in  fact  a  small  beautiful  lake  of  ISO 
acres  in  extent,  having  a  little  island  in  the  middle  of  it, 
and  abounds  with  perch,  sotne  pike,  and  various  kinds 
of  trout.  Part  of  it  is  in  the  parish  of  Alva,  but  by 
far  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  in  the  parish  of  Clackman* 
nan.  There  is  another  small  lake  in  the  same  parish  called 
TuUygurth  Dam,  consisting  of  forty-five  acres  in  extent, 
where  a  few  fish  are  sometimes  to  be  found.  In  time  of 
great  drought,  also,  the  river  Black  Devan  at  one  place 
forms  the  appearance  of  a  small  lake,  by  having  its  wa- 
ters collected  together  for  the  supply  of  the  mills  and  coal* 
machinery. 

To  understand  correctly  the  nature  of  the  soil  of  thisSoiL 
coimty,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  its  form  and  surface. 
The  Forth  runs  along  the  southern  part  of  it  in  a  direc* 
tion  which  upon  the  whole  is  towards  the  south-east. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Ochil  hills  run  along  its  northern 
side  in  A  direction  towards  the  north-east ;  so  that  the 
^untains  and  the  river  diverge  from  each  other.    We 
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aios.  To  the  loothwaxd  of  them  is  the  vale  of  Dcrau 
Betidzt  it  and  the  foot  of  the  moonlainsp  the  toil  um 
(tQcral  of  a  light  chareetcrjmd&ie  qaalitj,  bat  oot  wetj 
deep^  Jtad  of  a  giayelly  bottom.  The'haiiglit,of  tiie  D^. 
van  are  in  general  rich  and  fertile  or  might  be  rendereji 
.ao.  The.ioUisdeeppbiitwith^miztiue.of M&d.  Pxo-i 
-ceeding  sonthwasd  finom  the  Dtvm,  the  .ooimtij  iisc% 
apdthejoil  is  ksi  valuable,  with  siiBch  of  diat cla j  hoti 
tpm  v^bich  ia  scascely  peoetrebk  hj  vmer»  and  whidi  ii 
tp.gencraUj  fiwnd  in  dutrictt  cootainingcoial  and  £cee^ 
atone. .  C^radnally  jQpom  tfaii,  the  connt^  deawmdi  to- 
wards the  forth,  along  the  whole  of  which  iaa  level  trac^ 
consisting  of  rich,  cane  lend  of  the.finest  sort  of  alhivial 
territory,  being  a  part  of  the  Caine  of  Sttriing.  Theie 
Imids  fbrm  the  finest  part  of  the  fore  gronnd  of  the  eztca* 
sive  view  firoia>Stirling  Castle  towards  the  east. 

af-f^  With  regard  to  the  chmale  of  this  district,  itmajhe 
remasked,  that  its  western  angle  consists  of  a  part  of  the 
parish  of  Dollar.  *  Proceeding  eastward  along  the  Ochil 
bills  are  the'  parishes  of  Alva,  Tillicoultry,  and  DoUsr. 
In  the  soothem  part,  along  the  Forth,  are  the  parishes  of 
Alloa  and  Clackmannan.  In  the  low  grounds  in  the 
parish  of  Logic,  snow  commonly  lies  but  a  short  time; 
though  upon  the  hills  the  case  is  frequently  otherwise. 
In  the  parish  of  Alva  the  air  is  rather  moist,  and  tolerably 
warm  in  the  plains.  The  snow  seldom  lies  in  the  vale  ef 
Sevan ;  but  the  Ochils  are  often  sprinkled,  and  some* 
tincies  covered  pretty  deep  with  it.  Near  the  siunmit  eC 
the  hills,  there  is  a  particular  spot  which  is  so  much  sha- 
ded that  the  snow  lies  there  very  long,  sometimes  even  to 
the  end  of  May.  The  country  people  call  it,  from  its 
resemblance  to  linen  laid  out  to  whiten,  Zady  jilva*i 
HCib,    The  reflection  from  the  rocks  in  summer  mskea 
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^t  air  pften  very  hot  about  the  hooie  of  Al^t,  thoqgj^  it  ,fiftptc> 
is  pretty  much  elevated  above  the  plain.    The  rodpinm 
almost  perpendicular  from  the  house  ;  the  greatest  p^  of 
them  is  covered  with  trees.    About  forty  years  ago,  at- 
tempU  to  cover  the  hills  to  a  cpnsid^nj^e  height  wen 
^ade,  and  in  time  will  probably  succeed,  which  will  be 
of  great  ornament  to. the  country  ;  but  the  elevation  x\  90 
kigby  that  the  progress  of  the  vegetation  is  but  slow.  Th^ 
climate  in  the  parishes  of  Tillycoultry  and  Dollar,i  parti* 
cularly  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  resembles  that  in  Alva, 
tthe  rain  that  falls  is  not  very  copious,  and  on  account  iif 
the  gravelly  bottom  of  the  vale  does  little  hurt.     TU 
snow  never  lies  long  there,  though  that  on  the  hills  often 
does,  and  even  remains  in  particular  j^l$(Ces  till  an  advi^o* 
ced  period  of  the  yc;ar.    The  climate  of  the  high  land 
south  of  the  Pevan  is  considerably  colder  and  wetter 
than  in  the  vale  ;  and  the  moisture  is  likewise  more  su 
verely  felt,  as  the  bottom  is  a  retei^tiye  till.    Jn  the  pi- 
rish  of  Clackmannan  the  climate  in  the  low  grounds  it 
pleasant  and  drier,  as  well  as  wander,  tlian  on  the  hij^ 
grounds,  especially  those  which  lie  on  the  aorth  and  efcit 
part  of  the  parish.     The  climate  in  the  parish  of  Alloa 
is  pretty  much  the  same  as  in  the  parish  of  Clackn^w* 
nan*     TThe  higher  grounds,  indeed,  are  not  quite  so  pq4 
<^  moist  as  the  northern  or  eastern  parts  of  Clackm^nnai* 
Upon  the  whole,  the  climate  of  the  district  under  surv^ 
is  certainly  rather  moist.  It  is  partly  owing  to  this  circuts* 
stance,  and  partly  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  soil,  that  rei« 
4ily  absorbi,  and  for  along  time  retains  moisture, that  t^ 
preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  seed  in  the  spring  is  fi^ 
qurntly  so  much  interrupted,  and  so  long  postponed,  ttpft 
the  harvest  is rendeifi^  l*te;^a  drcnmstame^  the  bad  cqi« 
ap9^ences  of  which  are  too  generally  known.   1^  what 
harvest,  however^  JA  thoic  parti  of  the  dirtrict  wlicrc  what 
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tetebf  U  sowxi|  U  otoi  8S  «u-Ij  as  in  ihe  Lofhiaos ;  bat  tins  {dfk 
iivpuTj.  ^^^^j^^^^  proceeds  entirely  from  tbe  wheat  seed  being 

towtf  earlier. 

KomcrMt      lo  this  district  and  its  sdghbDurhood  are  a  eolluderable 
satKber  of  sxndl  properties  held  to  perpetoitj  by  the  te« 
sort  cMtA /iu.    In  ancient  times  it  was  usual  for  men 
if  tank  to  grant  possessions  upon  their  estates  to  per- 
sons  who  were  their  near  kindred^  or  meant  to  be  &• 
voured  as  sueh,  at  a  low  rent,  without  erptessing  any 
term  at  which  the  possession  was  to  tefminmte.    These 
possessors  at  a  late  period  were  termed  rentalkrs^  or  Jtindfy 
tments*    The  grant  was  fStequently  renewed  ia  favour  o{ 
the  heh*  of  the  party,  who,  when  received  as  a  vassal, 
tsually  paid  a  fine  to  the  superior,  and  was  understood  to 
have  a  right  to  possess  for  life.     In  eairlier  times,  such 
tmtallers  being  the  military  vassals  of  their  ehSe^  did  not 
tsnsider  themselves  as  more  liable  to  be  removed  from 
fieir  possessions,  than  the  chief  could  be  removed  by  the 
Ung  from  his  property.     In  lawless  times  no  chieftain 
*>uld  hold  his  property  safe  from  the  encroachments  of 
lis  neighbours,  Unless  defended  by  a  numerous  train  of 
vassals,  and  thfe  vassals  well  knew  that  their  swords  form- 
ei  the  tenure  by  which  their  chief  and  themselves  held 
tleir  property.     When  at  last  the  dominion  of  law  began 
t»  prevail,  which  took  place  first  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Forth,  the  Tay,  the  Clyde,  and  to  the  southward, 
tie  great  proprietors  found  their  vassals  of  no  use,  unless 
if  proportion  to  the  rents  which  they  paid ;  they  began 
tferefore  to  let  their  lands  to  tbe  highest  bidder  :  and  by 
tie  means  of  dilapidating  or  transferring  property,  which 
commerce  introduced,   new  men  became  purchasers  or 
proprietors  of  lands,  who  wer#  strangers  to  the  ancient  in- 
hibitants.     The  Scottish  lawyers,  in  their  interpretation 
cl  rights  lo  property  of  landj  adopted  the  ideas  which  had 
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been  established  oa  the  continent  relttive  to  .the  fbodat  j<^^ 
sjstem.    B7  thait  bw  the  king  wsu  held  ta  be  the  jolc  ' 

proprietor^  ai^  ta  hare  the  &il  disposal  of  the  naitonal 
lerritorj  ;  and  no  individual  could  dispute  his  right  ta 
any  portion  of  it^  who.  could  not  produce  a  grant  or  clmt^ 
ler  firoxn  the  king  himself  ov  one  of  his  predecessors^  Xh« 
lawyers  adopted  the  same  notion  with  scgacd  to  the  nobles, 
or  feudal  chiefs^  who  held  extensive  grants  of  lands  Srom 
the  crawn«  The  chief  was  absolute  owner  of  his  owii 
lands,  and  could  e;i:pel  every  individual  ieotxx  his  tenii« 
tory,  who  could  not  produce  a  written  grant  from  him  o^ 
his  predecessors^  authorising  the  vassal  to  retain  the  pro^ 
perty  for  ever*  In  the  times  of  the  feudal  aristocracy^ 
however,^  or  rather  in  the  ancient  state  of  Scotland,  these 
notions  were  rather  the  speculative  ideas  of  lawyers  than 
descriptive  of  the  actual  mode  in  whiph  lands  were  held* 
The  king  would  have  vainly  attempted  tQ  eject  from  his 
property  a  Douglas  or  a  Scot,  a  M^Doaald,  a  Gumming, 
or  a  Graham,  under  pretence  that  these  chiefs  could  not 
produce  regular  charters  to  th^ir  lands*  Such  a  pretei^sion, 
to  render  it  effectual,  must  have  been  supported  by  mcr* 
penary  armies,  which  no  kit\g  then  possessed ;  ajnd  to  have 
brought  it  forward  without  such  a  x^^ans  6f  support^^ 
might  hav^  proved  fatal  to  the  prince  upon  the  throne,  by 
exciting  against  him  a  combination  of  his  barons,  Ro* 
bert  Bruce  himself  at  one  time  had  rashly  ventured  to  re- 
quire his  barons  to  produce  the  charters  by  which  their 
lands  were  held  j  but  even  that  brave  and  popular  prince^ 
the  avenger  of  his  country's  independence,  was  fain  to  re« 
tract  as  speedily  as  possible  the  pretension  which  he  had 
rashly  brought  forw^dt  In  like  manner,  a  baron  wha 
should  have  attempted  to  eject  the  ancient  vassals  of  his 
^miily,  and  tQ  recave  iu  their  9t^  stranger^  who  Would 


'  pay  a  higher  rent,  or  who  should  even  have  attempted  mncB 
-<  to  augment  the  rents  of  his  estate,  would  speedily  have  eii 
cited  a  combination  against  him  of  those  by  whom  he  ought 
to  have 'been  protected.  If  his  vassals  did  not  themselvei 
seize  and  destroy  his  person,  and  assume  his  next  kinsmiii 
u  thetr  chief,  his  nest  powerful  neighbour,  knowing  his  a- 
tnalion,  would  not  hesitate  to  invade  his  property  ;  and  in 
the  "hour  of  peril  he  was  sure  to  fall,  deserted  and  ben^y- 
ed.  Bui  when  the  dominion  of  law  came  to  be  establish- 
ed, and  vassals  found  that  their  lords  could  effectually; 
and  under  the  protection  oF  government,  seU  their  laadj 
to  a  stranger,  who  could  assume  possession,  raise  the  rents 
to  the  utmost  value,  or  expel  the  ancient  tenants  of  the  soil, 
they  became  anxious  to  obtain  the  security  of  those  wTit* 
leu  grants  whose  validity  the  law  acknowledged.  The 
greater  barons  had  always  been  accustomed  to  receive 
charters  from  the  crown ;  because,  though  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  a  powerful  chief  in  the  days  of  his  prosper- 
ity, yet  they  tended  to  engage  the  sovereign  as  a  protector 
to  the  family,  in  case  of  an  unsuccessful  contest  with  t 
seigBbourmg  baron,  or  the  succession  of  a  minor  hdrJ 
They  also -kept  alive  claims  of  property  when  a  chief  was 
dispossessed  I)y  superior  force.  Hence  they  were  the  refnge 
of  the  wealc;  and  in  turbulent  times  they  affn^ed  a  pre- 
tenuon  which  fortune  sometimes  rendered  effectual  in  the 
bttQds  of  a  1>o1d  adventurer;  but  the  vassals  of  the  barons, 
£ram  tbeir  want  of  literature,  and  &dm  their  being  iroroe- 
diltte  occnpiers'of  the  soil,  seldom  demtmded  written  char- 
ters from  tbeir  lord.  About  the  time  of  the  rcformadoii 
'  from  popery,  however,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  succeed- 
ing cebtDty,  the  state  of  matters  altered  greatly,  and  it  he- 
cune^  in  many  paHs  of  the  country,  a  sort  of  ^shion  for 
great  proprietors  to  grant  teus  of  considerable  portions  of 


tiMtreattlet.  Some  *  proprieton  did  tfab  to  cotidHate  the  ^tateoC 
ftttaohmeiit  of  their  Ttsaidf,  w)iich  wa^  still  of  some  de*  ^H^S^S^ 
gree  of  vahxe  ;  other^  from  generosityi'tret^^Iling'tb 
deprire  their  successors  of  m  power  whieh  the)r  detestec^ 
to  expel  from  arotmd  theitt'  the  faithful'  adheretfts  to  the 
fortunes  of  their  family ;  a  third  class  were  tempted  t6 
do  the  same  thing  for  a  considerable  pecuniary  pajmtol^ 
which  the  vassals  had  found  means  to  accflniulate.  Thfe 
catholic  clergjy  at  the  time  of  their  expulsion^  raised  mo* 
utj  by  making  grants  of  the  church  lands  in  this  wajr, 
«nd  the  nobles  imitated  their  example* 

In  the  district  now  under  consideration  a  considerable 
number  of  feus  still  exist.  The  family  of  Argyle  possessed 
property  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  made  perpetual  grants 
to  its  vi^ssals  in  the  way  alluded  to ;  and  its  ancient  resi« 
dence  will  be  afterwards  noticed*  One  feu  in  the  parish 
of  Dollar^  extending  to  no  less  than  200  Scottish  acres,  is 
held  under  this  condition,  that  the  feuar  or  tenant  shall  be 
bound  to  slaughter  all  the  cattle  that  may  be  wanted  for 
the  use  of  family  of  Argyle  in  their  residence  of  Castle 
Campbell.  About  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  or  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  a  Lord  Colvil,  who  was  propria 
etor  of  the  estate  of  Tillycoultry,  divided  about  four-fifths 
of  the  arable  land  into  forty  feu^  each  of  which  consisted 
on  an  average  of  about  thirty  Scottish  acres.  There  are 
about  seventeen  or  eighteen  of  these  feus  still  remaining. 
One  gentleman  has  eight  of  the  forty  parts,  with  a  right 
of  sending  sheep  to  the  Ochils  ;  three  farmers  have  each 
two  of  them ;  two  others  have  one  each ;  and  one  man  has 
one  and  a  half  of  them.  All  the  parish  of  Dollar  was 
possessed  by  the  rentallers,  or  kindly  tenants,  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Argyle.  Most  of  these  tenures  were  converted 
into  feus  ia  the  jeu  li|05«    Tbtj  were  of  various  sizes. 
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^gtygf  £rom  ten  Sootdsb  acres  to  200,  What  was  called  \bff 
^"^*^''  Mains  of  Dollar  were  divided  into  eight  oxengates ;  and 
on  a  recent  division  before  the  sheriff  they  were  found  to 
contain  from  thirty  to  fortj-five  Scottish  acres  each* 
Where  no  sueh  fens  exist,  however,  the  lands  beUng  ta 
large  proprietors*  The  whole  parish  of  Alva  belongs  t« 
#ne  proprietor.  The  farms  are  hot  large.  Jn  the  Caxsc 
there  are  lew  above  eighty  Scotd^  aaea^ 
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tory,  30a  Bishop  Wishsrt,  U. 
Battle  of  OkagotWt  301.  Pre> 
bends  of  Ohsgow,  302.  Archbi- 
shop BlichaddfT,  303.  Archbi- 
shop Donbar,  304.  Old  ecdmi- 
astical  csKablishaBent,'303.  Sute 
after  the  refermadoo,  306.  Mon- 
trose phmders  GhMrow,  307. 
Great  nre,  308.  SuSonnn  after 
the  restoration,  ik  Great  fire,  309. 
Hostility  af  Olamw  to  the  boose 
ttfStqartttf.  Malt  tax  creates  dis- 
content, 31a  Events  in  1745  and 
If 4^  3x3*  Regiment  raised  du- 
ring the  American  war,  315,  £f> 
feet  of  spinning  miDs  on  morals,  fi. 
Origin  and  nature  of  commerce, 
^x8. 

Grampians,  328. 

Grangemouth,  432. 

Greenock,  33.  Streets,  buildings, 
dec.  37. 

H. 

Hamilton,  village,  X58.  Uoaseand 
paintings,  x6a  Daniel  of  Reu- 
oens,  lOt.  Denbigh  of  Vandyke, 
165. 

Hawkhead  coal,  13. 

Helensburgh,  372. 

Hopeton  house,  498. 


Iron,  manufacture  of,  88, 92, 93,  xoa 
Ironstone  balls  described,  88. 
Ironstone,  how  prepared  for  the  fur- 
nace, xoo. 


K. 


Kilbarchan  coal,  13. 
KUpatr^L  hills,  328. 


Kikyth,  battle  of,  4I3. 
IfjrkimiUoch,  363. 


LanarkflhiK,  its  boundaries  and  sub* 
diTisioos,49.  Soiljo  UpperWard, 
54.  Middle  ditto,  ik  Face  of 
the  country,  SS<  Lower  Ward, 
56.  General  renarks,  64.  State  . 
of  property,  66.  Horses,  ik  His* 
toiy  ol  Scottish  hones,  67.  Origin 
of  thenresent  breed,69  Climate, 
70.  Mosses  affect  tbe  climate,  7^. 
Roads,  82.  Limestone,  102.  Lead* 
mines,  106.  Lesmahago  priory, 
128.  Royal  boroughs,  141.  l^ 
nark,  c^.    Castle,  142. 

Langside  field,  la 

Ls^guage  of  Renfrewshire,  48. 

Lee  penny,  126. 

Lime,  Renfrewshire,  13. 

Linlithgow,  town,  50X.  Thepalaact 
5Q3.     Palace  chapel,  505. 

Linlithgowshire, 490.  Boundaries,!^. 
Face  of  the  country,  491.  Waters, 
ik  Soil  and  dinute,  492.  State  of 
I'l^pc^yf  493*  Agriculture,  494. 
Leases,  ik  Rotation  of  crops,  495. 
IncWsures,  496  Scenery  and  beauf 
t^ul  coast,  497.  Antiquities,  5 xj, 
PovulatioQ,  527- 

Lochlomond,  330. 

Lochloog,  Duhbartottshire,  329. 

M. 

Mills  of  MauUey,  127. 

Minerals  of  Remrewthire,  xa  Of 
Lanarkshire,  8j,  xo8,  xxa  Of 
Dunbartonshire,  357.  35^*  $59- 
Of  Stirlingshire,  4x0,  41  r,  412. 
Of  Linlithgowshire,  499,  501. 

Montrose,  Marquis  of,  459. 

Murray^  regent,  assaasinittion  of,  506. 

N. 

Napier  of  Merchieston,  444. 
Newark  castle,  22. 
New  Lanark  cottoo  mills,  J44i 
New  Port  Glasgow,  38. 

O. 

Ochils,  533. 

Okl  fortress,  caverns,  Ace  za2,  Z44« 

dsmund  stonci  zu 


S4i 


iUBXtk 


P. 


Paialqr,  ftiybey,  14.  Town,  41.  Ma- 
nufactures, 4a  Of  thread,  44.  Of 
lilk  eauie,  45.    Of  cotton,  46. ' 

(laaeations,  Lanartolri^e,  li. 

FopMktkmof  Rcnfrewdiire,47i  Of 
laMokshire,  ilj.  Of  the  city  of 
Ob^gowr,  198.  Of  DimiMnoii- 
«yfe,379.    Of  Sttrfinnbire^  498. 

Hepanuoa  of  cose  or  onocfal  cfav- 
4:oal,  98. 

Morj  of  Blantyrt,  z  J5. 

PctrifMtioiia,  iiz. 


Quarreltoin  cod^  i  r. 
Quwnifeny,  51a 

R. 

]UHM9tliepoef,i67.  Hut«ltDCi,i7^. 
Religion,  175.    Adfimafet  oi  tate- 

ration,  iti. 
RtHi^i  antiaiiitlM,  14  j; 
RcUftoBt  fK»MiAment»  4f  Oktgowj 

it3«  "^   • 

RcufitfWf  roT^  MM  own  oSy  yt, 
Renfrewiliir*,  x.      Bouadaiicr,   ii. 
SHUli.  f».     Watera,  a.     LalMa,  5. 
Rather  commercial  tlttn  a^fricul- 
tura),  6.    Much  grata,  ik    Rota- 
tioiMf  7.    Roads,  9.    Remarkable 
echo,  16.    Rcmarkt  on  druidical 
monuments,  17.     PopalatioQ,  47, 
Ridinjc  the  laod^mecrs,  ijj.. 
Roads,  Lanarkshire,  81. 
Rob  Roy,  4^3. 

Roman  roadt,  114.     Roman  eamp, 
115.     Roman  wall,  375.    Roman 
frontier  described,  376.     Roman 
wr!I  dcicrib«d,  513. 
Roicdoc,  ^^o. 

Rom,  an  aocitnc  dittrict,-  ^32- 
Ruthcrgleo,i47    Cabtle,f^  Church, 
150.     Sour  cakes,  16.    Salt  roasta, 
15a. 

9* 

Saint  Patrick,  birth-plaeoof,  374. 
Salmon,  how  kippared,  336. 
ShotU  coal,  87. 


Snake  Kooe,  137. 

StirlMy,  town,  414.  Hiitorf  ol,  415. 
Pregratt  of  building,  41 7.  Viow, 
419.  The  chordi,  410.  Abbey 
of  CanbaAenneth,  ik  Political 
coiutitvtion,  421.  HotphaU,  413. 
faittal't  ehirity,  tf.  Cowan's  ho»- 
pttal,  414-  Allan's,  ik  Other 
ckarkdik  fonndationi,  415.  Whim^ 
■cal  modo  of  keeping  account^ 
4s6.  Seceder8,aA.    Mano&ctnres, 

419- 
Siifflkigshirey  381.    Boundarica  and 

•  ettcot,  f^.    Fat«  of  the  country, 

|8a.   Monntaifit,*^.  Bcakwioad, 

383.    Campsie  liella,  385.    View 

b^  Kilsyth  hUls,  386.     Waters, 

5^.     Forth,  ik     Carroo,   388. 

Bannockbtm,  389.     Avon,  39a 

Sniick.i^.    Blanc,  391.     Kelvin, 

99».    Lnkea,  394.     Ccou  rcser. 

tidir,  395.    CliflaatCt  «k   Soil,  3964 

Agrknltvr*,    399.  T^fittpt.   d. 

Farm  biiildin|;a,  40f»     Villages. 

4^9.    Anti^Bitica,  433.    PopiJa*' 

tion,  488. 

Sltooabyres,  6r. 

^tratkavcn,  158.    Veal,  77. 

Strau  of  coal  described,  8^« 


TIntOc,  51. 


T. 


V. 


ViHages  in  Realrewshire,  33.  fn  l^ 
narkshire,  254.  In  Dunbaitonthirc, 
>6S.  In  Stirlingshire,  430.  In  LiD> 
hthgowshirc,  311. 

W. 

Wallace,  history  of,  23>, 

Waters  of  Rcnn-ewshire,  2.  Of  La- 
narkshire, 58.  Of  Dunbartonshire, 
319.     Of  Stirlingshire,  3S7. 

Whitburn,  5IJ. 

White  Cart,  3. 

Woods  in  Lanarkshire,  8o^  In  Dan*' 
bartonshirc,  ^^^ 
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